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deserts  and  some  mountains  that  hood 
themselves  in  white  and  stab  a  sky  of 
imchanging  blue — that's  California. 

A  turquoise  ocean,  edged  with  nine  hun- 
dred miles  of  ivory  froth — a  fog  that  comes 
in  and  bathes  the  forest  verdure  of  a  thou- 
sand slopes  and  canyons  with  kisses  that 
are  damp  and  redolent — sl  sun  that  breaks 
through  the  fog  and  makes  every  dripping 
leaf  glisten  and  sparkle  as  if  baptized  in 
crystal — that's  California!  Where  a  thou- 
sand waterfalls  are  murmuring,  while  in 
them  speckled  fish  are  playing,  and  above 
them  birds  of  every  kind  are  twittering; 
where  on  the  hillside  an  oil  well  is  gushing, 
and  in  the  valley  a  salt  spring  bubbles, 
while  on  the  rounded  slopes  wine  is  ripen- 
ing in  purple  and  amber  clustered  globules 
— that  is  California!  Where  great  wheat 
fields  are  yellowing,  and  the  fruits  are  of 
every  hue — the  red  on  the  apple,  the  rose 
on  the  peach,  the  blush  on  the  apricot,  the 
gold  on  the  orange,  the  royal  reds  and  dam- 
son purples  of  plum  and  prune;  berries, 
crimson  and  black,  set  like  jewels  among 
leaves  of  emerald;  the  currants  and  the 
roses,  the  white  fingers  of  asparagus,  the 
pale  yellows  of  the  celery,  the  soil  bursting 
with  giant  tubers;  a  whole  valley  turned 
into  a  crazy-quilt  of  riotous  color  by  the 
thousand-formed  variety  of  a  seed  farm — 
stretches  of  primeval  desert,  encactused 
and  rock-strewn — far-flung,  purpling  land- 
scapes that  lose  themselves  in  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains  or  are  drunk  in  a  chalice 
of  gold  by  the  sun  as  it  sets — the  rattle 
of  cars  in  mines,  the  clatter  of  stamp  mills, 
the  roar  of  placer  streams,  the  rumble  of 
gold  dredges  nosing  deep  in  the  sand  on  the 
bar,  the  tramp  of  twenty  mules  that  pull 
a  thresher,  the  washing-keels  of  ships  from 
seven  seas,  the  hurrying  foot-steps  of 
globe-trotters  from  every  continent,  hotels 
that  are  like  dreams  from  some  heavenly 
Arabian  nights,  homes  that  might  have 
been  built  for  gods,  universities  where  the 
aristocracy  of  intellect  is  daily  bred  to 
finer  strains,  theatres  in  the  hills  and 
temples  under  trees  where  the  breath  of  in- 
spiration fans  the  brow  of  fancy — manhood 
at  its  strongest!  Womanhood  at  its  finest! 
Life  at  its  highest!  Washed  by  the  waves, 
sunned  by  the  deserts,  enmeshed  in  moun- 
tains— with  God  and  Shasta  looking  on — 
that  is  California,  The  Land  of  Promise! 

California  is  first  o"  all  The  Land  of 
Promise  to  ourselves,  ior  not  a  man  jack 


of  us  but  hopes  to  end  his  days  there.  We 
dash  swords  with  the  Philistines  here  today, 
we  loot  as  boldly  as  any  Goth  or  Vandal, 
but  tomorrow  we  hope  to  return  with  our 
spoil  to  a  bungalow,  tree-embowered,  on  a 
vine-covered  hiU,  in  a  land  that  is  fairer  than 
day  and  by  time-tables  we  can  see  it  afar! 

California  is  a  promised  land  to  all  the 
Western  world  outside  of  her.  Is  there  a 
village  in  America  east  of  the  Rockies  where 
the  dream  of  some  day  visiting  California 
is  not  a  vision  brightening  the  Western  sky 
as  no  occidental  aurora  borealis  ever  could? 
And  the  reason  for  this  is  that  California  is 
a  land  that  keeps  her  promises.  She  lured  a 
few  men  of  spirit  from  the  low-skyed  East 
and  with  them  built  an  empire.  She  took 
a  few  picks  and  drills  from  New  England 
forges  and  mined  the  gold  that  enabled  the 
Government  to  resume  specie  payments. 
She  took  a  few  tubes  from  Eastern  rolling 
mills  and  shoved  them  down  on  her  hillsides 
and  showed  the  world  geysers  and  rivers 
and  lakes  of  oil.  She  took  the  Argonauts 
and  made  them  rich,  widened  their  vision, 
deepened  their  resourcefulness,  and  sent 
their  sons  back  to  girdle  the  world  with 
commerce  and  explore  the  riches  of  other 
continents. 

But  California  is  not  only  The  Land  of 
Promise  when  viewed  from  afar;  it  remains 
a  Land  of  Promise  to  those  who  live  within 
it.  There  is  small  place  for  pessimism  in 
California.  Tomorrow  is  always  going  to 
be  a  better  day.  The  longer  a  man  lives  in 
California  the  more  youthful  he  becomes — 
the  more  natural,  too.  The  Calif ornian  is 
unfettered  by  conventions;  his  spirit  is  free. 
The  naturalness  of  childhood  holds  on  into 
age.  The  man  who  does  not  sense  rich  veins 
of  playfulness  in  California  character  can- 
not understand  a  Tournament  of  Roses  or  a 
Portola  or  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  or  a 
serpentine  on  Market  street  at  midnight. 
In  certain  moods  California  is  one  vast  play- 
ground and  Califomians  are  one  vast  kinder- 
garten. Their  business  enterprises,  with  all 
their  energy  and  intensity,  are  childhood 
games.  The  true  Californian  plays  at  liv- 
ing, and  perhaps,  nay,  no  doubt,  this  is  the 
better  way  to  live! 

Whether  it  be  or  not,  Californians,  taken 
as  a  whole,  and  when  their  spirits  are  in 
perihelion,  are  an  optimistic  folk.  The 
future  looks  good  to  them.  Having  received 
the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for,  they 
await  with  joy  the  dawning  of  tomorrow. 


I  waked  up  that  morning  in  a  small  tent  "1  went  to  tlie  meadow  where  we  had 
that  had  been  converted  into  a  hospital,  staked  the  horses.  Not  a  horse  there! 
A  strange  accident  had  befallen  us.     We     They  had  broken  the  tethers.     A  bear's 
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tracks  told  the  tale  of  their  fright.  I 
could  not  make  the  round  trip  to  the  ranch 
without  a  mount.  How  could  I  carry  the 
sorry  news  back   to  the  tent? 

"Suddenly  I  thrilled  with  an  idea.  In 
such  emergency  ^vas  I  man  enough  to  wrest 
our  subsistence  from  the  wilderness?  Given 
flour,  sugar,  cofTee  and  salt,  together  with 
a  rifle  and  a  rod  a,t  6  in  the  morning,  how 
was  I  to  provide  my  famished  hospital 
with  a  full-course  dinner  at  6  in  the  even- 
ing? 

"I  slipped    back    to  camp  and  got  the 
gun  and  the  rod.     The  doleful  conversation 
in  the  tent  drowned  my  movements  as  I 
carried  the   cooking  utensils  to  a  nearby 
dump  of    bushes.      At    mid-afternoon    I 
made  the    last     of    several    hcavily-ladcn 
trips  from  up   the  mountain  and  from  up 
the  stream  to   that  clump.    I  built  a  fire 
and  got  busy.      I  was  so  thrilled  with  the 
thing  I  was    doing   that  I   could   hardly 
repress  a  shout.      At  dusk   I  did  shout. 
The  three  patients  came  dragging  them- 
selves out  of  the  tent.    They  expected  to 
behold  me  returning  with  fresh-laden  pack 
animals  and  were  ready  to  snatch  from  me 
whatever    could   be   eaten   without   delay 
of  preparation.     I  met  their  look  of  sur- 
prise with    an    invitation   to  my   dining- 
room  behind  the  dump  of  bushes. 

"Boards  supported  by  two  boulders 
made  a  good  table.  I  had  rolled  up  two 
logs  for  bendies,  and  even  cushioned  them 
with  grass.  In  speechless  wonder  at  the 
blazing  fire  and  the  busy  pots  and  pans 
the  three  sat  down  at  the  tabic.  And  this 
was  the  dinner  I  served  them: 

Salad:    Water-cress 

Soup:    Squirrel  broth 

Fish:    Fried  rainbow  trout 

Entree:    Broiled  spare-ribs 

Roast:    Loin  of  pork  a  la  barbacue  with 

baked  apples 

Vq;etables:    Baked  tule  potatoes 

Fruit:    Wild  blackberries 

Dessert:    Custard  pudding 

Hot  Biscuit 

Cafe  au  lait 

"Perhaps  this  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale. 
It  isn't  It  sounds  as  if  I  had  disco\'cred 
a  house  near  at  hand.  I  hadn't — there 
was  no  house  nearer  than  ten  miles.  How 
had  I  done  it?  Rather  simply,  after  all — 
though  the  memory  of  my  performance  of 
that  day  will  never  cease  to  give  me  pride. 
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'When  I  set  out  in  the  morning  I  was 
comparatively  certain  of  the  trout  and  the 
squirrels.  I  strung  on  a  coachman  and  a 
professor  and  took  a  mess  of  medium  rain- 
bows before  the  sun  had  got  on  the  river. 
I  packed  my  fish  away  in  damp  grass  and 
picked  up  the  gun.  Half  a  mile  from  camp 
three  gray  squirrels  were  holding  a  pine- 
nut  convention.  With  a  little  careful 
planning  I  bagged  all  three  of  those 
squirrels. 

"I  found  deer-tracks  but  they  were 
stale.  At  length  I  found  marks  of  wild 
hogs  and  got  a  glimpse  of  a  band  going 
like  the  wind.  They  were  tusked  and 
ferocious.  A  clean  shot  brought  down  a 
splendid  young  boar. 

"In  taking  a  short  cut  back  to  camp  with 
my  booty  slung  over  my  shoulder  in  my 
belt  I  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  cabin  with 
its  fire-place  open  to  the  skies.  There  was 
a  group  of  old  apple  trees  tended  only  by 
the  birds.  The  bosom  of  my  shirt  made  a 
sack  for  many  firm  yellow  pippins.  Chanc- 
ing upon  a  fine  thicket  of  wild  blackberries, 
I  half-filled  my  hat  with  the  small  sharply- 
flavored  fruit. 

"By  the  time  I  had  got  safely  home  with 
my  treasures  I  was  filled  with  a  zest  that 
would  not  let  me  stop.  I  hurried  along  the 
stream  and  found  watercress  for  my  salad. 
Tulcs  growing  at  the  water-edge  reminded 
me  that  a  Chinaman  had  once  taught  me 
how  to  gather  and  how  to  prepare  the 
potato-like  roots. 

"While  gouging  at  the  base  of  the  tules 
I  discovered,  freshly  caught  in  barbed 
wire  nearby,  a  ewe  that  had  strayed  from 
some  band  of  sheep.  Her  udder  swung 
heaxniy.  I  made  that  ewe  pay  for  her 
freedom  by  filling  my  canteen  with  the 
best  coin  she  possessed.  Having  the  milk, 
I  planned  biscuit  and  cream  for  the  coffee, 
but  that  was  not  all— whv  not  a  wonderful 
custard  to  top  the  meal?  I  knew  what  to 
do  for  eggs.  Never  had  my  hand  robbed 
grouse's  nest,  but  that  day  I  was  mighty 
thankful  that  one  was  to  be  found.  By 
mid-afternoon  1  had  everything  to  cook 
with  that  I  could  desire. 

"Fred,  Dick  and  Harry  ate  joyfully  and 
noisily.  I  have  never  heard  sounds  of 
eating  that  were  more  nearly  like  music. 
As  their  appetites  diminished  their  wonder 
grew.  They  supposed  the  blackberries 
would  end  the  meal,  and  when  I  produced 
from  the  pot-oven  that  had  yielded  the 
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biscuits  my  brown  joy  of  a  custard  their 
astonished  mouths  helped  me  to  realize 
that  I  had  reached  a  sort  of  climax  in  my 
life.  I  have  never  known  another  moment 
just  like  it." 

Mac  was  silent  a  little  while,  then  he 
added:  "I  hope  I  make  you  understand. 
When  I  faced  the  unfamiliar  wilderness 
that  morning  I  was  Adam  standing  out- 
side Eden's  wall.  The  fate  of  the  race  did 
not  depend  upon  my  ability  to  survive 
and  to  create  a  surplus  of  sustenance,  but 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  myself  and 
my  companions  did.  In  its  essential  na- 
ture my  problem  was  a-twin  with  Adam's. 
I  had  been  softened  by  generations  of 
protected  living;  civilization  had  done 
everything  itcoiild  to  unfit  me  for  a  sudden 
wrestling  bout  with  the  primitive.  Yet 
I  won!  The  moment  I  produced  that 
final  and  unexpected  custard — well,  that 
seemed  the  big  moment  I  had  been  living  for. 
The  race  had  wrested  dominion  from  the 
wilderness:  I  had  wrested  my  dinner:  I  was 
at  one  with  all  the  giants  of  human-kind!" 

All  of  us  turn  to  the  wilderness  with  a 
craving  to  be  fed. 

The  craving  is  involuntary.  It  is  in- 
stinctive. It  rises  in  us  as  softly  and 
naturally  as  the  sap  rises  in  the  trees.  It 
comes  too  at  the  sap  season  of  the  year. 
When  the  leaves  have  freshly  invested  the 
woods  with  the  green  mystery  of  life  we 
stretch  forth  our  hands  in  a  yearning  we 
did  not  plan. 

tt  is  a  lusty  craving  to  get  back.  The 
obedient  bear  breaks  out  of  the  hollowed 
hole  that  has  given  him  a  winter's  sleep. 
With  the  human  the  craving  is  like  the 
urge  to  escape  a  prison,  for  the  long  hiber- 
nation has  been  troubled  with  evil  dreams. 

Perhaps  the  craving  is  the  Easter  of  our 
truer  selves.  It  is  hunger  of  the  sincerest 
kind.  We  long  for  the  wilderness  to  feed 
the  physical  creature  with  unspiced  food; 
for  it  to  feed  the  mind  with  thoughts  jls 
freshly  fragrant  as  the  smell  of  pines;  for 
it  to  nourish  the  famished  heart  with  a 
balm  that  has  no  name. 

No  name  for  this  appeasing  balm  I  know, 
yet  experience  has  shown  me  many  of  the 
places — ^near  and  remote,  gentle  and  wild 
where  it  wholesomely  abounds.  It  shines 
upon  Lake  Tahoe's  marvelously  blue  sur- 
face, among  the  camelians  on  Tahoe's  shore 
and  among  the   moonstones  on  Redondo 


Beach.  It  may  be  gathered  with  the  oxalis 
from  the  floor  of  the  Mendocino  redwood 
forest.  It  has  descended  to  me  in  the  canyon 
of  the  Sacramento  a  twilight  benison  from 
the  purple  Castle  Crags.  It  tosses  in  the 
Long  Beach  surf,  tumbles  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  sand,  bellies  the  sails  of  yachts  on 
San  Francisco  bay,  and  is  a  salt  in  the  snow 
to  the  climbers  of  Mt.  Shasta. 

Before  we  go  to  any  of  these  places  we 
know  the  balm  of  our  craving  is  there.  In 
summertime  geography  is  an  intuition. 
It  is  the  heart,  more  than  any  circumstance, 
that  whis[)ers  whether  the  quest  shall  lead 
toward  the  mountain  or  down  to  the  sea — 
whether  the  tent  ridge-pole  shall  be  raised 
in  the  woods  that  wall  the  lake,  or  beside 
the  softly-singing  stream.  The  heart  knows. 
Follow  the  heart. 

Just  as  we  think  only  in  words,  so  the 
craving  comes  into  the  consciousness  in 
terms  of  the  simplest  objects.  A  book- 
keeper told  me  that  by  the  fifteenth  day 
of  June  a  mountain  flume  began  to  pour 
its  little  flood  down  through  'the  columns 
of  his  figures.  Every  year  it  was  the  same. 
He  knew  all  about  that  flume;  it  was  way 
up  in  the  delectable  country  of  the  Mother 
Lode.  One  might  say  it  was  nothing  but 
a  V  of  rough  boards  suj^ported  on  stilts 
and  carrying  water  across  uneven  hills. 

But  was  that  all? 

Bret  Harte  knew  these  aerial  waterways 
of  the  Mother  Lode  in  his  dav.  He  said 
of  one:  ^^A.  long  flume  straddled  its  narrow 
body  and  disproi)ortionate  legs  over  the 
chasm,  like  an  enormous  fossil  of  some 
forgotten  antediluvian.'' 

To  our  book-keeper,  however,  the  flume 
was  no  bony  relic  of  something  that  had 
lived  and  gone;  it  was  today  instinct  with 
life;  the  vellow  flume  was  the  chalice  of 
the  living  waters  for  which  he  was  athirst. 

To  another  the  craving  may  outline 
itself  in  a  mental  picture  of  interminable 
groves  of  live  and  white  oaks,  low-branched, 
gnarled,  huge,  and  artistically  disiH)sed  in 
groups  and  single  trees  as  though  the  most 
skilful  landscape  gardener  had  planted 
them  —as  indeed  the  most  skilful  Land- 
scape Gardener  did. 

For  my  own  part  I  know  always  that  I 
am  about  to  trek  toward  a  certain  moun- 
tain meadow  when  mv  mind's  eve  sees  tall 
grass  jostled  by  a  breeze  in  search  of  a 
squirrel  hole  to  lead  it  back  to  the  cavern 
of  Aeolus. 
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California  is  a  difTerent  country  to  us 
Califomians.  It  is  no  mere  winter  play- 
ground— ^it  is  May-to-October-land.  The 
winter  means  outdoors  by  day,  but  the 
summer  means  outdoors  day  and  night. 
And  here,  of  all  places  on  the  continent, 
the  outdoors  is  most  friendly  to  the  soft- 
ened creature  man.  Only  in  California  in 
summer  may  he  dispense  with  the  ready 
shingle  or  canvas  roof  between  him  and  the 
sky.  Chilliness  of  the  air,  showers,  a  heavy 
dew — these  are  unknown  during  a  long 
half-year  of  succeeding  sun  and  moon. 
California  is  the  Tropics  with  the  fevers, 
the  reptiles  and  the  mosquitos  left  out. 
California  b  the  loop-hole  that  Nature 
left  for  a  reason. 

Nature — ^meaning  the  outdoors — makes 
mighty  little  effort  to  comprehend  or  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  manufactured  ways  of 
man.  It  is  man  who  has  got  away  from  the 
common  ground  of  understanding,  and  it 
is  man  who  painfuUy  must  fight  his  way 
back.  Nature  provided  the  California 
summer  to  make  Uie  fighting  easier.  While 
no  one  may  enter  the  full  communion  of 
the  mountains  until  he  has  learned  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  the  Woods,  one  does 
come  into  an  immediate  freedom  through 
the  fact  that  the  broad  low  limb  of  any  tree 
will  serve  him  fully  as  kitchen  shelf  and 
any  bush  will  afford  all  the  protection 
needed  for  his  sleepy  head.  It  was  Bret 
Harte  who  said  that  the  sincerest  of  all 
natural  phenomena  is  a  California  sky; 
and  in  the  "Bret  Harte  Country"  one  may 
curl  down  anywhere  for  the  night  in  a  nest 
of  leaves  exactly  as  did  M'liss. 

The  beaches  are  the  broad  doors  through 
which  whole  throngs  start  on  the  back- 
ward road.  You  will  see  berry-brown 
bathers  who  do  not  leave  the  ocean-edge 
between  daylight  and  dark.  They  lounge 
and  sprawl  and  stretch  their  loosened 
limbs.  Salt  air  and  a  bathing  suit  have 
bred  in  them  rebellion  against  the  whole 
world  of  artifice  and  especially  against 
costumery  that  narrows  existence  with  its 
stiffening  starch  and  steel. 

It  is  in  the  unspeakable  night  watches 
of  the  summer  that  the  perfect  attuncment 
is  achieved.  Listen  to  the  song  of  John 
Muir.  In  "My  First  Summer  in  the 
Sierras"  he  sings: 

*This  evening,  as  usual,  the  glow  of 
our  camp-fire  is  working  enchantment  on 
everything  within  reach  of  its  rays.    Lying 


beneath  the  great  trees  it  is  glorious  to 
see  them  dipping  their  spires  into  the 
starry  sky,  the  sky  like  one  vast  lily  meadow 
in  bloom!  How  can  I  close  my  eyes  on  so 
precious  a  night?" 

To  the  impartially-extended  invitation 
of  the  summer  outdoors  is  added  the  boon 
of  accessibility.  Up  and  down  the  long 
garden  of  California,  climbing  the  wall  of 
the  Sierra  on  one  side  and  sloping  down  to 
countless  whispering  beaches  on  the  other, 
runs  the  poor  man's  automobile — runs  a 
railroad  that  surely  must  have  been 
threaded  into  place  in  summer  because  it 
leads  so  accurately  to  the  joyous  spots  of 
summertime.  It  is  astonishing  to  what 
primitive  camping  regions  one  may  go 
without  a  horse.  And  it  is  a  happy  fact 
that  the  man  of  business  must  use  but  few 
of  his  precious  week-end  hours  in  arriving 
at  the  vacation  retreat  of  his  family. 

Last  summer  the  four  partners  of  a 
certain  firm  sent  their  wives  and  babies 
four  different  ways.  Each  family  lived  for 
three  months  in  a  tent.  One  canvas  roof 
stood  on  the  edge  of  Donner  lake;  another 
at  Castella  in  the  Sacramento  canyon;  still 
another  in  the  shade  of  the  Felton  Big 
Trees;  the  fourth  commanded  a  little  beach 
above  Santa  Barbara.  Every  Saturday 
the  four  partners  left  town  by  rail  and  each 
stepped  out  of  his  train  in  sight  of  his  own 
expectant  tent. 

Dozens  of  khaki-clad  men  with  wicker 
baskets  and  slim  leather  cases  that  do  not 
contain  golf  clubs  go  into  the  gray  Kerry 
building  Saturday  evening  and  emerge 
from  it  at  business  time  Monday  morning, 
after  having  spent  all  of  the  intervening 
day  on  the  Truckee  between  Verdi  and 
Boca  or  on  the  Sacramento  between  Delta 
and  Sims.  Accessibility  by  rail  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  demonstrate  in  the 
most  alluring  i)laces  their  stubborn  theory 
that  trout  do  bite  on  Sundav. 

After  a  single  day  and  night  in  the  pines 
or  at  the  shore  one's  heart  is  beating  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  place.  So  sure  and  so  sweet 
is  adjustment.  One  drinks  deeply  of  the 
friendly  air  and  knows  again  how  truly 
wondrous  is  this  shining  outdoors.  The 
California  summer  air  is  a  sj)iritualized 
wine  of  oranges.  Whether  the  wine  be 
sweet  or  dry,  whether  the  orange  be  navel 
or  Valencia,  depends  upon  the  altitude. 
But  wine  of  oranges  it  is  and  inevitably 
rejuvenating  to  every  weary  human  that 
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does  not  stint  his  drafts.  With  the  first 
faint  feeling  of  adjustment  comes  a  whole- 
some temptation  to  conquer  the  world. 
The  wine  of  oranges  has  gone  to  the  head. 
If  the  intoxicated  vacationist  does  not 
obey  his  prompting  to  pull  up  the  tallest 
Big  Tree  on  the  highest  mountain  and 
hurl  it  down  into  the  deepest  ocean,  it  is 
merely  because  he  is  a  conser\'ationist,  and 
not  because  of  any  misgivings  as  to  whether 
he  could  do  the  trick  with  neatness  and 
dispatch. 

With  that  wine  of  oranges  in  his  head  the 
vacationist  does  conquer  the  world.  It  is 
the  world  of  the  sliunbering  man  within — 
or  the  slumbering  woman  within,  for 
atavism  is  no  resp)ecter  of  sex.  It  is  the 
call  ol  the  cave  man  that  has  his  only 
abiding  place  in  the  sealed  chambers  of 
the  memory.  We  have  got  altogether  too 
far  away  from  the  cave  and  we  know  it 
when  the  cave  man  whispers  to  us  in  the 
California  woods.  We  are  willing  for  him 
to  lead  us  back  a  little  way — if  his  patience 
can  endure  the  tedium  of  our  pace. 

I  knew  a  man  who  took  up  a  fish-rod 
and  slipped  out  of  camp  every  morning 
for  a  week,  yet  brought  home  never  a 
single  mottled  trout.  On  the  last  day  we 
followed  his  trail.  He  never  cast  fly  toward 
water  at  all.  He  spent  the  day — as  he  had 
spent  six  days  preceding — down  on  his 
knees  beside  a  rotted  log.  He  was  not 
there  to  pray,  though  at  moments  he  did 
pray  with  fervor  and  with  fever.  Between 
his  palms  he  rolled  and  twisted  a  hardwood 
stick  with  its  point  drilling  into  the  crum- 
bling log.  Inspiration  came  even  as  he  was 
watched.  He  cut  a  willow  branch  and 
with  the  silken  cord  from  his  eye-glasses 
made  a  bow.  Looping  the  bow  string 
around  his  hardwood  stock,  he  gave  the 
stick  an  increased  sf)eed  that  set  the  smoke 
to  curling  upward  from  the  tindery  log. 
The  cave  man  had  learned  again  to  manu- 
facture fire! 

On  the  beaches  the  hard  shining  strip 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  salt  is  packed  harder 
by  the  countless  feet  of  those  who  love  to 
tramp  it  with  their  naked  soles.  Do  they 
really  love  to  tramp,  or  is  it  only  thus  that 
they  may  with  dignity  gratify  a  longinj^^ 
to  escap>e  the  leathery  prisons  of  their  shoes? 

For  six  summers  a  university  professor 
spent  his  rest  weeks  in  the  broken  country 
of  the  Kaweah.  From  season  to  season 
his  fare  grew  simpler  and  the  pack  grew 


lighter  as  gradually  he  discarded  pillow, 
bath-sponge,  razor,  and  the  instruments 
of  the  softer  life.  He  was  satisfied  when  he 
had  scaled  an  unfamiliar  peak  alone  and 
enjoyed  his  night  on  the  pinnacle  with 
nothing  but  a  flannel  shirt  between  him 
and  the  cold.  The  seventh  summer  he 
did  not  go  back.  ''It  was  not  necessary," 
he  made  confession.  "The  first  season  I 
went  in  there  the  squirrels  observed  my 
raw  ways  and  my  blundering  gait  in  the 
woods.  I  heard  them  laugh  me  to  scorn. 
I  swore  they  should  respect  me  before 
I  got  through.  In  six  years  1  won  back 
my  health  and  my  independence,  and  if 
you  work  up  toward  the  Kaweah  country 
you  will  find  I  stand  more  than  nut  high 
in  the  squirrel  chatter  along  the  Kern.'' 

The  vacationist  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
back  from  the  mountains  or  the  lakes  or 
the  beach  an  upstanding  creature.  The 
unwarping  of  his  spirit  is  bound  to  be  re- 
flected in  the  straightening  of  his  physical 
self.  He  could  not  tell  you,  even  if  he  were 
frank  enough  to  try,  all  the  singular  things 
he  did  and  why  he  was  impelled  to  do  them. 
The  way  of  a  man  in  the  woods  is  likely  to 
sound  silly  if  accurately  reported  when  he 
gets  back  home.  Or  maybe  it  is  silly 
merely  because  the  man  does  not — or 
cannot — translate  the  spiritual  significance 
of  those  actions  into  words. 

For  years  a  lawyer  has  gone  regularly 
to  Wawona.  That  meadow  is  most  like 
a  priceless  emerald  above  which  the  Big 
Trees  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  are  set  in 
never-faltering  guardianshij).  Yet  it  is 
seldom  the  lawyer  climbs  the  mountain 
to  the  trees.  He  is  much  fonder  of  leaving 
the  hotel  by  the  path  that  winds  through 
the  fragrant  clover  of  the  meadow  and 
around  the  hill  to  a  small  stream  that  is  a 
fountain  of  flooding  crystal.  All  day  the 
man  sits  gazing  into  a  thick  growth  of 
huge  thinly-sui)portcd  leaves  that  nod  and 
dance  to  the  unsyncopated  music  of  the 
waters.  To  me  the  saxafrage  tells  a  simple 
tale  of  a  flock  of  elephants  who,  while 
plunging  their  trunks  into  the  cold  depths, 
took  sudden  fright  and  ran  otT  in  such  panic 
that  thev  left  their  ears  behind;  but  to  the 
lawver  who  watches  there  while  summer 
deepens  to  the  i)i[)ing  of  the  cjuail  it  un- 
folds a  chaj)ter  that  may  contain  the  very 
essence  of  the  mvsterv  of  existence. 

I  shall  not  judge  the  la\\yer  for,  should 
he    find    my    well-worn    trail    along    the 
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Shovel,  I  do  not  want  him  judging  me. 
Years  of  increasing  acquaintance  has  fixed 
me  in  the  belief  that  the  three  miles  of 
Shovel  creek  between  the  falls  and  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Klamath  river,  at  KJamath 
Hot  Springs,  has  no  equal,  for  spotted 
beauties  or  for  beauty  spots,  among  £he 
thousand  tumbling  trout  streams  of  the 
state.  In  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  a 
freshet  spread  the  seeds  of  the  princely 
balm-of-gilcad  along  the  Shovel.  Today 
the  royal  green  reaches  unbrokenly  from 
the  river  to  the  falls.  The  sun  breaks 
through  the  canopy  of  fairy  lace  to  light 
up  a  winding  temple  of  emerald.  Nature 
has  fully  panoplied  the  retreat  of  the 
largest  rainbow  trout. 

Singly  and  silently  scores  of  men  follow 
each  other  up  and  do^\Ti  the  fern-massed 
banks.  All  are  rubber-shod.  They  make 
no  sound,  they  leave  no  lingering  prof- 
anation of  a  track.  You  never  know  about 
the  man  ahead  except  by  the  drippings 
of  a  boot  upon  a  stone.  Should  you  chance 
to  overtake  him  with  his  rod  bent  double 
and  his  dip-net  swishing  at  the  end  of  an 
expectant  arm  you  slip  on  through  the 
walling  green  and  never  let  him  know  you 
intruded  upon  his  rite.  He  would  like  you 
to  linger  and  watch  him  if  fishing  were  less 
full  of  chance,  if  a  rainbow  hooked  were 
any  sure  forerunner  of  a  rainbow  brought 
to  grass.  No  skill  however  rare  foresees  a 
certain  winning  in  the  lottery  he  plays,  and 
if  he  is  to  lose,  how  sweet — how  very  much 
less  bitter — if  one  may  lose  alone! 

Every  pebble  in  ever\'  pool  -of  Shovel 
might  be  the  simple  little  monument  of  a 
war.  Always  it  was  a  war  of  two,  and  no 
man  may  say  to  which  end  of  the  rod  has 
victory  most  often  gone.  A  man  lives  fast 
and  fullest  in  those  minutes  when  with 
gossamer  tackle  he  fights  things  out  with 
a  fish  of  the  size  and  suppleness.of  his  arm. 
For  my  own  part  1  foresee  no  experience 
that  may  erase  the  memory  of  a  half- 
hour  of  a  certain  afternoon  in  June  when  I 
sent  a  baby  coachman  skittering  toward 
a  fingerling  in  old  Shovel's  grandest  pool 
and  hooked  up  with  a  braw  five-pounder. 
And  then — well,  they  who  have  been 
through  it  need  no  puny  words  to  assist 
them  to  the  thrill,  and  they  who  have  not 
could  hardly  feel  the  tale  although  the 
dictionary  lent  me  all  its  adjectives  and 
verbs.  The  point  is  this:  the  question 
of  supremacy  as  between  fish  and  fisher- 


man never  has  been  settled,  and  every 
battle  royal  with  a  rainbow  king,  besides 
making  one  palpitate  with  the  h^hest  lust 
of  conquest  a  man  may  know,  might  con- 
tribute the  deciding  feather  to  the  scale. 

And  yet,  does  anybody  who  knows  the 
Klamath  Hot  Springs  country — who  knows 
the  sheen  of  the  bakn-of-gileads,  the  yellow 
clouds  of  orioles,  the  sleek  waterousels 
dipping  into  the  runaway  crystal  of  the 
Shovel  as  if  it  were  the  fountain  of  life — 
does  any  knowing  person  suppose  that  the 
men  who  so  religiously  pursue  the  big 
trout  are  really  in  quest  of  fish?  Why 
Daddy  Cristadoro,  most  cunning  of  all 
anglers,  has  always  let  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  his  catch  go  free!  It  isn't  the  rainbow 
that  comes  out  of  the  water  these  men  are 
really  after;  it  is  the  rainbow  that  comes 
out  of  the  balm-of-gileads  and  the  ferns. 

The  Spanish  have  a  word  that  finds  in 
California  a  much  fuller  necessity  than  it 
might  ever  have  found  in  Spain.  Calih 
fornia  is  preeminently  the  land  of  the 
pasear.  Now,  pasear  has  no  Englisli 
equivalent,  but  its  meaning  is,  to  take  the 
air  for  exercise  or  amusement;  to  loiter 
along,  afoot  or  ahorse,  gaping  about  and 
musing  on  the  interesting  things  one  sees. 
It  would  seem  almost  as  if  California  must 
have  inspired  the  word.  Take  the  bridle 
off  yourself  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  de- 
lectable lowlands  and  see  how  energetically 
and  joyously  you  wander  on  and  on  and  on. 
It  is  only  on  the  pasear  one  does  more 
than  scrape  acquaintance  with  the  things 
that  nod  and  grow — only  then  one  gets 
the  message  each  brook  and  thicket  may 
impart.  California  even  in  its  simplest 
geographical  forms  must  be  absorbed  by 
the  eye  of  leisure.  It  is  the  man  or  the 
woman  on  a  pasear  devotion  who  really 
knows  Yosemite;  who  knows  the  fifty 
Sierran  lakes  that  are  diamond  buttons 
dowTi  the  backbone  of  the  state;  who 
knows  the  Big  Basin;  who  knows  the  Mari- 
posa and  Calaveras  Groves;  who  knows  Lake 
Tahoe  ("The  Big  Water")  secrets  and 
sorcery;  who  knows  the  Canyon  of  the 
Kings;  who  knows  the  joy  of  climbing  white 
old  Shasta;  who  knows  when  mermaids 
venture  ashore  from  the  summer  sea. 

It  is  while  taking  the  pasear  one  learns 
how  to  build  a  fire,  how  to  climb  a  tree, 
how  to  sleep  painlessly  on  the  ground, 
how  to  unclasp  the  book  of  nature  and  read 
the  things  the  katydid  says  to  the  bear. 
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It  was  pasear  madness  that  made  de- 
spairing feet  give  way  to  auto  tires — it  is 
the  undiminishing  nature  of  pasear  joys 
that  is  stretching  the  eighteen-million- 
dollar  highway  through  the  state. 

We  leave  the  crowded  warrens  of  hu- 
manity, are  whisked  to  rough  country  on 
wings  of  gasoline  or  steam,  then  out  comes 
the  hob-nailed  boot!  Sometimes  the  boot 
supplements  the  auto,  but  most  often  it 
supplements  the  train.  The  railroad  is  to 
California  a  superb  system  of  arteries  and 
veins  up  and  down  which  the  human 
corpuscles  flow  in  successful  search  of 
that  fabulous  combination  of  sky  and 
flower  and  breeze  that  shames  all  brews 


apothecarian  as  an  elixir  of  health  and 
peace. 

And  who's  to  pay  the  score  for  us  while 
we  gad  gloriously  back  to  Nature? 

Why,  the  doctor  and  the  druggist  will. 
The  fees  we  save  from  them  will  pay  the 
bills  for  all  our  fun.  But  is  this  theory 
soimd  finance?  Just  ask  your  doctor,  when 
you  get  home  from  the  outing,  what 
solitary  epidemic  keeps  him  on  the  run. 
He'll  answer: 

"Accidents!" 

What  is  it  the  California  drugstores  fill 
their  windows  with  when  summer's  days 
are  done? 

The  finest  line  of  brushes  in  the  world! 


^ 
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ON  A  WESTERN  BEACH 


By  GEORGE  STERLING 

Far  out,  hulls  down,  the  ships  go  by; 

North,  south,  they  pass,  by  night  or  day; 
There,  where  the  ocean  meets  the  sky, 

The  canvas  gleams,  the  tall  masts  sway. 

Intrepid,  whose  adventure  finds 
No  lasting  peace  for  sail  or  prow — 

Unto  what  oceans  and  what  winds, 
O  stranger  ship,  advancest  thou? 

The  tempest  and  the  night  descend 
In  which  no  truthful  star  may  warn ; 

There  waits  no  beacon  to  befriend 
Where  southward  looms  the  bitter  Horn. 

But  will  is  at  the  guarded  wheel. 

Decision  at  the  managed  sail. 
To  hurl  the  javelin  of  thy  keel 

Against  the  billow  and  the  gale. 

The  tides  and  winds  on  that  design 

Converge,  indifferent  at  best; 
The  fog's  invasion  blots  the  sign 

Slow  sinking  in  the  midnight  west. 

Thou  sailest  by  another  Star — 
A  solemn  and  unsetting  Fire- 


That  sun  of  purpose,  high  and  far, 
To  which  intrepid  hearts  aspire. 


THROUGH  THE  OREGON  VALLEYS 


THE  trouble  with  western  Oregon,  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  professional 
looker-on  (I  suppose  I  might  truth- 
fully describe  myself  as  such),  is  that  it's 
too  confoundedly  prosperous.  A  sleek 
smug  well-groomed  banker  is  usually  a  very 
desirable  addition  to  your  list  of  acquaint- 
ances, particularly  if  you  happen  to  be 
engaged  in  so  sordid  an  occupation  as 
making  money,  but,  business  aside,  you'd 
rather  spend  an  evening  talking  to  someone 
a  little  more  vivid  and  out  of  the  ordinary: 
an  adventurer,  for  example,  or  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  or  a  reformed  criminal,  or  a 
pioneer.  Honestly  now,  wouldn't  you? 
Certainly  you  woidd.  That's  precisely  the 
case  wp-ith  Oregon.  The  state — or  rather 
that  portion  of  it  lying  between  the  coast 
and  the  Cascades^s  too  flourishing,  too 
orderly,  too  up-to-date  to  make  exciting 
reading.  It's  no  trick  at  alt,  mind  you,  to 
interest  the  average  reader  in  a  region 
where  bands  of  drunken  cow-punchers 
come  rampaging  into  town,  to  an  accom- 
paiument  of  whoops  and  pistol-shots,  for 


and  faro  lay-outs  have  S.  R.  O.  signs  at 
their  doors;  and  where  the  local  paper  has 
the  left-hand  column  of  the  front  i>age  set 
aside  for  the  chronicling  of  shootings  and 
hold-ups.  But  when  it  comes  to  burning 
the  midnight  electricity,  at  so  much  a 
kilowatt,  reading  about  a  commonwealth 
where  the  schoolboys  are  more  familiar 
with  the  details  of  the  Referendum  and 
Recall  than  they  are  with  the  batting 
averages  of  Ty  Cobb  and  Rube  Marquard; 
and  where  the  most  engrossing  topics  of 
conversation  arc  whether  Clackamas 
county  will  go  wet  or  drj',  whether  the 
Holstein  is  a  bigger  milk-producer  than  the 
Jersey,  and  how  many  bu.shcls  of  apples 
Old  Man  Hungerford  will  get  off  the  orchard 
he  bought  down  Medford  way,  why,  that's 
a  different  thing  altogether.  That  portion 
of  the  state  lying  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
can  supply  enough  cow-punchers,  grizzlies, 
four-horse  stage-coaches  and  Indians  to 
satisfy  even  a  British  tourist,  but  I  might 
just  as  well  be  truthful  and  admit  quite 
frankly  that  western  Oregon,  which  com- 


their  pay-day  spree;  where  poker  palaces     prises  the  valleys  of  the  Rogue,  the  Umpqua 
~  >t  this  ioarnej  bickn  in  the  Dtomber.  ISIS,  number. 
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and  the  Willamette,  is  too  highly  cultivated, 
too  civilized,  too  prosperous,  too  up-to-date, 
to  interest  any  save  those  who  are  looking 
for  a  country  where  comfortable  fortunes 
may  be  made  in  a  comfortable  climate  and 
in  a  comfortable  sort  of  way. 

Some  pamphlet  writer  with  a  gift  for 
turning  phrases  has  called  Oregon  "The 
Land  That  Lures."  And,  so  far  as  home- 
and-fortune  seekers  are  concerned,  it  is. 
Whether  it  is  the  spirit  of  romance  that 
our  people  have  always  associated  with  the 
great  Northwest;  whether  it  is  the  glamour 
of  its  booming  rivers  and  its  silent  axe-ripe 
forests  or  the  appeal  of  its  soft  and  balmy 
climate;  or  whether  it  is  the  extraordinary 
opportunities  it  offers  for  the  acquirement 
of  modest  fortunes  before  one  is  too  old  to 
enjoy  them,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  un- 
deniable fact  remains  that  no  region  be- 
tween the  Portlands  exercises  so  irresist- 
ible a  fascination  for  the  man  who  knows 
the  trick  of  coaxing  a  fortune  from  the 
soil,  as  this  great  rich  hospitable  unfenced 
f orest-and-moun tain-and-stream ,  meadow- 
and-orchard-and-home,  land  that  stretches 
from  the  Columbia  south  to  the  Siskiyous. 
It  may  be  that  California  holds  more 
luxurious  attractions  for  the  man  who  has 
already  made  his  fortune,  but  certainly 
Oregon  is  a  place  to  make  the  fortune  in. 
No  western  state  is  essentially  less  "West- 
ern" in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term. 
This  is  due  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  longer  settled  by  Americans 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Portland  was  a  thriving  city,  remember, 
when  St.  Paul  and  Minnea|X)lis  were  little 
more  than  trading-posts  on  the  frontier. 
Settlers  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
from  the  Middle  W^est  find  themselves, 
upon  reaching  Oregon,  in  the  midst  of 
"home  folks"  and  all  the  friendly,  kindly, 
homely  things  that  the  term  implies:  ice- 
cream sociables  and  grange  meetings  and 
church  picnics  and  literar>'  societies  and 
debating  clubs  and  county  fairs.  The  name 
of  the  state  capital  is  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  Puritan  New  England,  and  I  can 
show  you  a  score  of  towns  whose  peaceful 
elm-shaded  streets  and  white-p)orticoed 
red-brick  houses  can  almost — but  not 
quite — deceive  you  into  thinking  that  you 
are  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  or  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  or  Biddeford,  Me.  Almost, 
as  I  have  said,  but  not  quite,  for  all  of 
these  Oregonian  towns,  despite  the  staid- 


ness  and  sobriety  of  their  appearance,  are 
animated  by  an  enthusiasm,  an  up-to-date- 
ness, by  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  great- 
ness of  their  destiny,  that  is  essentially  a 
characteristic  of  the  West. 

The  orthodox  way  of  entering  Oregon 
from  the  south  is  by  way  of  Ashland,  Med- 
ford,  and  Grants  Pass,  and  so  northward, 
through  Roseburg  and  Eugene  and  Albany 
and  Salem,  to  Portland.  But,  as  I  have 
related  in  a  preceding  instalment  of  this 
narrative,  we — by  "we"  I  mean  the  Lovdy 
Lady  and  Tonmiie  and  Billie  and  I,  and, 
of  course,  the  car — deliberately  chose  the 
back-stairs  route,  crossing  the  California- 
Oregon  line  at  Klamath  ladke  and  motoring 
northward,  along  the  trail  of  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition,  via  Crater  lake  and  the 
valley  of  the  Deschutes  to  The  DaUes,  and 
thence  down  the  Columbia  to  Portland. 
We  prided  ourselves  on  having  thus  ob- 
tained an  extraordinarily  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  state  and  its  resources,  not  to 
mention  having  traversed  a  region  which 
is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  tourist  unless 
he  travels,  as  we  did,  by  automobile,  but 
when  we  came  to  talk  with  some  people 
from  western  Oregon  we  found  that  we 
didn't  know  nearly  as  much  about  the 
state  as  we  thought  we  did. 

"How  did  you  find  the  roads  in  the 
Willamette  valley?"  inquired  a  friend  with 
whom  we  were  dining  one  night  in  Portland. 

"We  haven't  seen  the  Willamette  valley" 
I  answered.  "You  see,  we  came  round  the 
other  way." 

"I  suppose  you've  been  down  to  Salem, 
though — nice  city,  Salem." 

"No,"  I  was  forced  to  admit,  "we 
haven't  been  to  Salem." 

"What  did  you  think  of  the  Marble 
Halls?  Many  people  claim  they're  finer 
than  the  Mammoth  Cave." 

"The  Marble  Halls?  Where  are  they? 
What  are  they?    I  never  heard  of  *em." 

"I  suppose  you  got  some  fishing  in  the 
Grants  Pass  country?  I  hear  that  the 
trout  are  running  big  down  there  this 
season." 

"No,  we  didn't  come  through  Grants 
Pass." 

"Well,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  didn't  visit  the  Rogue  river  valley — 
the  apple-cellar  of  the  world?" 

"Sorry  to  say  we  didn't." 

"Nor  the  valley  of  the  Umpqua?" 

"No." 
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"Well,"  after  a  long  and  painful  pause, 
"what  in  the  name  of  heaven  have  you 
seen?" 

"I  think"  said  I,  turning  to  Tommie  and 
the  Lovely  Lady,  "that  the  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  pile  into  the  car  again  and  see 
Oregon.  Else  we  shall  never  be  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads  and  look  an  Oregonian 
in  the  eye  again.  The  thousand  miles  or 
so  of  the  state  that  we  Ve  just  come  through 
apparently  doesn't  count." 

Though  I  made  the  remark  facetiously, 
it  contained  a  good-sized  germ  of  truth. 
Just  now  the  back-country  of  Oregon — the 
hinierlafid,  as  our  Teutonic  friends  would 
call  it — doesn't  count  for  very  much.  It's 
going  to  count  tremendously,  mind  you, 
in  the  not  far  distant  future,  when  the 
railroads  now  under  construction  have 
opened  it  up  to  civilization  and  exploitation 
and  when  it  is  settled  by  the  European 
hordes  that  will  pour  into  it  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  As  things  stand  at  pres- 
ent, however,  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  Oregon  are  concentrated  in  that  com- 
paratively narrow  but  incredibly  fertile 
zone  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  the 
mile-high  mountain  wall  formed  by  the 
Cascades,  and  w^hose  farms  and  orchards 
are  watered  by  the  Willamette,  the  Umpqua 
and  the  Rogue. 

It  was  one  of  those  autumn  days  so 
characteristic  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
which  seem  to  be  a  combination  of  an 
Italian  June  and  a  Devonshire  September, 
when  we  slipped  out  of  Portland's  rush  and 
bustle  and  turmoil  and  turned  our  front 
tires  toward  the  south  and  the  open 
country.  For  a  dozen  miles  or  more  our 
road,  built  high  on  the  hill-slope  above  the 
broad  reaches  of  the  lower  Willamette, 
commanded  as  entrancing  a  vista  of  beau- 
tiful homes  as  I  have  ever  seen.  For  six 
solid  miles  south  of  Portland  the  banks  of 
the  Willamette  are  bordered  by  country 
houses  of  shingle,  stone  and  stucco — Tudor, 
Georgian  and  Renaissance — rising  from 
amid  the  most  beautiful  rose-gardens  this 
side  of  Persia  (Portland,  you  know,  is 
called  "The  City  of  Roses")  and  with 
shaven  lawns  sweeping  gently  dowTi,  like 
unrolled  caq)ets,  to  the  riverside.  Through 
gaps  in  the  shrubbery  we  caught  glimpses, 
as  we  whirled  past,  of  cement  garages 
housing  luxurious  motor-cars,  while  along 
the  river-front  were  moored  lean  jwwer- 
boats,  every  line  of  them  bespeaking  speed. 


and  graceful  white-hulled  sailing  crafL 
As  we  fled  down  the  tree-lined  highway  we 
caught  fleeting  glimpses  of  the  red  zoofs 
and  soft  gray  walls  of  the  country  dub  upon 
the  opposite  bank,  and  the  brcMui  avenues 
of  greensward  which  mark  the  gcdf  course, 
and,  far  in  the  distance,  rismg  above  the 
miles  of  intervening  forest,  the  graceful 
Fujiyama-like  cone  of  Mount  St.  Helens 
and,  farther  to  the  southward,  the  hoaiy 
head  of  Mount  Hood.     It  was  beautiful 

very  beautiful  indeed.     About 

this  portion  of  residential  Portland  which 
lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Willamette 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Thames  near 
Hampton  Court,  a  hint  of  the  Seine  below 
St.  Cloud,  a  subtle  reminder  of  those 
residences  which  have  been  built  by  the 
rich  of  Budapest  along  the  Danube,  but 
most  of  all  it  recalls  Stockholm.  This  is 
due,  I  suppose,  to  the  proximity  of  the 
forests  which  surround  the  dty,  to  the 
snow-capped  mountains  which  loom  up 
beyond  them,  and  to  the  unmistakable 
scent  of  balsam  in  the  air. 

"If  we  ever  stop  traveling"  said  the 
Lovely  Lady,  a  little  wistfully,  "and  have 
some  other  home  than  a  room  in  a  hotel 
or  a  cabin  on  a  steamer  or  a  compartment 
in  a  sleeping-car,  I  think  that  I  should  like 
to  have  it  here  on  the  Willamette.  I 
shouldn't  care  for  a  very  large  house — 
quite  a  simple  one,  in  fact — ^but  I  should 
insist  on  having  a  lawn  that  ran  right  down 
into  the  water,  like  those  at  Henley,  and  in 
the  back  a  garden  with  every  kind  of  rose 
there  is,  but  particularly  lots  of  pink  ones. 
Of  course  I  should  want  a  car  to  run  into 
town  for  shopping  and  the  theatres,  and  a 
motor-boat  for  picnics  up  the  river  and  to 
run  across  to  the  country  club  for  tea.  I 
think  I  could  be  quite  happy  here." 

"You'd  be  happy  here  for  just  about 
sLx  months'*  said  Tommie,  "and  then  you'd 
get  another  attack  of  the  wanderlust  and 
want  to  be  starting  off  somewhere  again. 
The  trouble  with  you,  dear  Lady,  is  that 
you  have  the  curse  of  the  restless  foot. 
You've  seen  too  much  to  ever  settle  down." 

"Yes"  the  Lady  admitted,  "I  suppose 
you're  right.  But  I  would  like  to  have  a 
house  here  for  those  six  months,  any^'ay." 

It  is  fifty  miles  or  thereabouts  from 
Portland  to  Salem,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  when  the  roads  are  dry 
you  can  have  a  late  brei  kfast  in  one  city 
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and  an  early  lunch  in  the  other.  After  a 
rain,  however,  it  is  quite  a  different  matter, 
for  the  roads,  which  leave  a  very  great  deal 
to  be  desired,  are  for  the  most  part  of  red 
clay,  and  so  slippery  that  a  car,  even  with 
chains  on  all  four  wheels,  slips  and  slides 
and  staggers  like  a  Scotchman  going  home 
in  the  wee  sma*  hours  after  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  Bobbie  Bums.  Salem  is 
as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  a  certified  cheque. 
It  is  asphalted  and  electric  lighted  and 
landscaped  to  the  very  limit.  Though  the 
residential  architecture  of  the  city  shows 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  influence  of 
both  Queen  Anne  and  Mary  Anne,  their 
artistic  deficiencies  are  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  pleasant  shady  lawns  and 
the  broad  hospitable  piazzas,  which  seem 
to  say  to  the  passer-by  "Come  right  up, 
friend,  and  sit  down  and  make  yourself 
to  home."  That's  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  place — hospitality. 

The  gates  of  the  state  fair  were  thrown 
open  the  same  day  that  we  arrived  in 
Salem,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  intimating  that  the  two  events 
bore  any  relation  to  each  other. 

'*A  fair"  said  Tommie,  "is  generally  a 
pretty  reliable  index  to  the  agricultural 
condition  of  a  region.  Suppose  we  go, 
therefore,  and  while  the  Lady  and  I  are 
watching  the  races  you  can  mingle  with  the 
horny-handed  husbandmen  and  discuss 
soil  impoverishment  and  selective  breeding 
and  t>'pe  transmission  and  spraying  mix- 
tures with  them.  In  that  way  you  can  get 
your  agricultural  information  about  Oregon 
in  one  dose,  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  we  can 
spend  in  fishing." 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor 
upon  entering  the  gates  of  a  New  England 
fair  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  ram- 
shackle, mud-stained  "democrat"  wagons 
lined  up  along  the  fence,  the  horses  munch- 
ing contentedly  in  their  nose-bags.  The 
first  thing  that  struck  me  as  we  entered  the 
grounds  of  the  Oregon  State  Fair  was  the 
extraordinary  number  of  shiny  new  auto- 
mobiles. Your  Oregonian  farmer,  remem- 
ber, is  as  up-to-date  as  a  Broadway  mani- 
curist. Unlike  his  fellows  in  the  older 
colder  states,  there  is  nothing  hidebound 
or  conserv-ative  about  him.  He  has  no 
kinship  with  the  be-whiskered,  be-booted, 
by-gum  and  by-gosh  hayseed  made  familiar 
by  the  comic  papers  and  the  bucolic  dramas. 
Instead    of    shying    from    a    new-fangled 


device  as  a  horse  does  from  a  steam-roller, 
he  promptly  gives  it  a  trial,  and,  if  it  malKS 
good,  he  adopts  it.  He  mflks  his  cows  aild 
makes  his  butter  by  electricity^  orders  bsk 
groceries  from  the  nearest  town  and  adv 
for  the  base-ball  score  by  teIq)hone|  go^ 
to  church  and  to  market  in  his  motor-cnri 
and  passes  his  evenings  with  the  aid  of  ^a 
circulating  library,  a  pianola  and  a  phono- 
graph. It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  oAft 
that  Oregon  is  as  progressive  agricultuiaDy- 
as  it  is  politically.  If  the  fanner  does  not 
succeed  in  Oregon  it  is  because  he  has  beea 
hypnotized  by  those  siren  sisters.  Ob- 
stinacy and  Laziness,  for  if  he  is  ignoranti 
the  state  stands  ready  to  educate  him;  jf 
he  is  perplexed,  it  stands  ready  to  adybe 
him;  and  if  he  gets  into  trouble,  it  stancb 
ready  to  assist  him.  In  other  words,  ...it 
wants  him  to  make  good,  and  it  isn't  tbe 
fault  of  the  state  if  he  does  not.  For  this 
purpose  it  maintains,  in  addition  to  the 
great  State  Agricultural  College  at  Cor- 
vallis,  which  is  one  of  the  most  compleU^ 
equipped  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  six  experimental  farms  which  axe 
geographicaUy  distributed  so  as  to  meet 
practically  every  condition  of  agricultuze 
found  in  Oregon.  Two  extensive  demon- 
stration farms  are  maintained,  moreoveTi 
by  business  interests,  and  there  is  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  agricultural  cooperative 
work  among  the  farmers  themselves,  so 
that  if  a  farmer  is  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  had  better  go  in  for  Holsteins  or  Jerseys, 
for  White  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth  Ro<^ 
for  Spitzenbergs  or  Newtown  Pippins,  all 
he  has  to  do  to  obtain  expert  advice  is  to 
ask  for  it. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  at  most 
fairs  in  the  East,  and  at  a  great  many  in 
the  West,  for  that  matter,  the  wheel-of- 
fortune,  the  ring-and-cane,  and  the  three- 
balls  -for  -a  -dime  -and  -your  -money  -back  -if - 
you-hit-the-coon  concessionaires,  the  fat 
woman,  the  living  skeleton,  the  bearded 
lady,  and  the  wild  man  from  Borneo,  not 
to  mention  the  raucous-voiced  vendors  of 
ice-cold-lemonade-made-in-the-shade  and 
red -hot-coney-islands-only-a -nickel-half -a- 
dime  serve  to  distract  both  the  attention 
and  the  shekels  of  the  rural  visitors  from 
the  legitimate  exhibits.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  who 
came  ]x)uring  into  the  Salem  fair  were 
there  for  purposes  of  education  rather  than 
recreation.    They  seemed  to  take  the  fair 
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seriously  and  with  the  idea  of  obtaining  all 
the  information  that  they  could  from  it. 
Eager  attentive  groups  surrounded  the 
lecturers  from  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  constantly  interrupted  them  with 
intelligent  penetrating  queries  as  to  soils, 
grafting,  fertilizers,  insect  sprays  and  the 
like,  while  out  in  the  long  cattle-sheds  the 
men  who  are  growing  rich  from  milk  and 
butter  talked  off-handedly  of  Aaggie  Are- 
thusa  Komdyke  Koningen  Colantha  Clo- 
thilde  Netherland  Pietertje's  Queen  of  the 
Dairy  IV  and  of  Alban  Albino  Segis  Pon- 
tiac  Johann  Hengerveld's  King  of  the  Herd 
(the  bearer  of  this  last  resonant  title  prov- 
ing, upon  investigation,  to  be  a  wobbly- 
kneed  three-weeks-old  calf)  as  casually  as 
a  New  Yorker  would  refer  to  Christy 
Mathewson  or  Caruso  or  John  Drew. 

From  Salem  to  Eugene,  down  the  pretty 
and  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Willamette, 
is  seventy-odd  miles  as  the  motor  goes,  and 
the  scenery  throughout  every  mile  of  the 
distance  looks  exactly  like  those  pictures 
you  see  on  bill-boards  advertising  Swiss 
chocolate  or  condensed  milk — I  forget 
which:  black  cows  with  white  spots,  or 
white  cows  with  black  spots,  grazing  con- 
tentedly on  emerald  hillsides,  with  white 
mountains  sticking  up  behind;  rivers  mean- 
dering through  lush  green  meadows;  white 
farmhouses  with  red  roofs  and  neat  green 
blinds  peering  out  between  the  rows  of 
mathematically  arranged  orchards — you 
know  the  sort  of  spick-and-span  country- 
side I  mean.  But  always  there  are  the 
orchards.  No  matter  how  wide  you  open 
your  throttle,  no  matter  how  high  your 
speedometer-needle  climbs,  you  can^t  es- 
cape 'em.  They  border  the  road  on  both 
sides,  for  mile  after  mile  after  mile,  and  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  in  blossom,  the 
country  must  look  as  though  it  had  been 
struck  by  a  snow-storm — and  probably 
smells  like  Roger  &  Gallet's  perfumery 
works. 

When  I  visited  the  Southwest  the  homy- 
handed  farmerfolk  would  meet  me  when  I 
stepped  from  the  train  and  whirl  me  in- 
credible distances  across  the  desert  to  show 
me  a  patch  of  alfalfa — "The  finest  patch  of 
alfalfa,  by  jingo,  in  the  whole  blamed 
state!'*  In  Oregon  they  did  much  the  same 
thing,  except,  instead  of  showing  me 
alfalfa,  they  showed  me  apples.  Up  north 
of  the  Siskiyous  thejr^re  literally  apple 
drunk.     They  talk  apples,  think  apples, 


dream  apples,  eat  apple  dumplings  and 
apple  pies,  drink  apple  cider  and  apple 
brandy  and  apple  jack.  Even  their  women- 
folk are  apple-cheeked.  You  can't  blame 
them  for  being  a  trifle  boisterous  about 
their  apple  crops,  however,  when  you  see 
what  the  apple  has  done  for  Oregon.  We 
were  shown  one  orchard  of  forty-five  acres 
whose  crop  last  season  sold  for  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars.  Another  orchard  of  but 
eight  acres  brought  its  owner  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars  last  year.  Five  hundred  trees 
yielded  another  man  five  thousand  dollars. 
And  I  could  repeat  similar  instances  ad 
infinitum.  They  assured  us  in  Medford 
that  the  apple-cellars  at  Buckingham  Palace 
and  Windsor  Castle  are  always  filled  with 
barrels  stenciled  "Grown  in  Oregon" — 
which  is,  I  believe,  a  fact — and,  though 
they  didn't  say  so  in  so  many  words,  they 
intimated  that  when  King  George  feels  the 
need  of  a  bite  after  a  court  ball  or  some 
equally  arduous  function,  he  lights  a  candle 
and  shuflles  down  the  cellar  stairs  in  his 
dressing  gown  and  slippers  and  gropes 
about  until  he  finds  an  Oregon-grown 
Northern  Spy  or  a  big  and  rosy  Newtown 
Pippin.  As  for  his  Imperial  cousin,  Nich- 
olas, every  one  who  is  at  all  conversant 
with  the  doings  at  Tsarkoe-Solo  and  Peter- 
hof  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  his  Majesty 
will  pour  his  breakfast  cream  over  none  but 
apples  grown  in  Oregon. 

It  is  approximately  four  hundred  miles 
as  a  motor  goes  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California  line  and,  as  our  object  was  to 
see  the  country,  we  spent  four  days  upon 
the  road,  stopping  as  our  fancies  dictated 
to  cast  for  trout  in  the  swirling  rivers,  to 
gossip  with  village  folk  and  farmers,  and 
sometimes  just  to  lie  on  our  backs  on  in- 
viting hillsides  and  smoke  and  chat  and 
throw  pebbles  at  inquisitive  squirrels  and 
watch  the  sunbeams  filter  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  That's  where  the  joy 
of  motoring  comes  in:  to  be  able  to  stop 
when  and  where  you  please,  without  the 
necessity  of  giving  any  reason,  and,  when 
you  grow  weary  of  one  place,  flying  on 
again  until  you  find  another  that  tempts 
you.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  those  speed-maniacs  who  tear  through 
the  country  so  fast  that  the  telegraph  poles 
look  like  the  palings  in  a  picket  fence  bother 
with  automobiles  at  all;  they  could  travel 
quite  as  fast  and  ever  so  much  more  com- 
fortably in  a  train. 
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From  Eugene  our  course  lay  south,  due 
south,  through  a  bountiful  and  smiling  land. 
We  tore  down  yellow  highroads  between 
orchard  rows  as  precisely  placed  and  uni- 
form as  ranks  of  Prussian  grenadiers;  we 
flashed  past  trim  farmhouses  overshad- 
owed by  huge  hip-roofed  bams  a-burst 
with  produce;  we  rolled  through  villages 
so  neat  and  clean  and  happy  that  they 
might  have  served  as  models  for  the  street- 
car advertisements  of  Spotless  Town;  we 
spim  along  the  banks  of  sun- flecked  rivers 
whose  waters  were  broken  by  trout  jumping- 
hungry  for  the  fly;  we  boomed  down  forest 
roads  so  dim  and  silent  that  we  felt  as  though 
we  were  motoring  down  a  cathedral  nave; 
Diamond  Peak  and  the  white-bonneted 
Three  Sisters  came  into  view  and  disap- 
peared again;  until  at  last,  churning  our 
way  up  the  tortuous  road  that  climbs  the 
Umpqua  range,  we  looked  down  in  breath- 
taking admiration  upon  the  enchanted 
valley  of  the  Rogue. 

Imagine  a  four  -  hundred  -  thousand  -  acre 
valley,  every  foot  of  which  is  tilled  or  tillable, 
protected  on  every  side  by  mountain  walls — 
on  the  east  by  the  Cascades,  on  the  west  by 
the  Coast  range,  on  the  north  by  the  Ump- 
qua chain,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Siski- 
yous;  and  meandering  through  this  garden- 
valley,  watering  its  every  comer,  the  winding 
Rogue.  It  is  indeed  a  beckoning  land.  But 
mind  you,  it  is  not  a  get-rich-quick  country. 
It  is  a  work-like-the-devil- and -you '11 -be- 
come-prosperous  country.  The  soil  and 
the  climate  will  do  as  much  for  the  farmer, 
perhaps  more,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  but  he  must  do  his  share.  And  no 
one  should  buy  a  ticket  to  Oregon  expecting 
to  find  immediate  employment  in  any  line. 
Jobs  are  not  lying  loose  on  the  streets,  wait- 
ing for  some  one  to  come  along  and  pick 
them  up,  any  more  than  they  are  in  Chicago 
or  New  York.  I  doubt  very  much,  indeed, 
if  the  workingraan  with  no  other  capital 
than  his  two  hands  has  much  to  gain  by 
emigrating  to  Oregon.  Large  projects,  it  is 
true,  require  many  laborers,  and  these  open- 
ings often  present  themselves,  but  the  means 
of  bringing  in  workmen  are  just  as  cheap 
and  rapid  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
so  it  need  not  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  any  great  difference  in  wages.  The  chief 
advantages  that  Oregon  offers  to  laboring 
people  without  sufficient  accumulations  to 
give  them  a  start  are:  a  mild  and  equable 
climate,  an  absence  of  damaging  storms,  a 


certainty  of  crops,  and  opportunities  as 
good,  though  perhaps  no  better,  than  any 
other  state.  If,  however,  he  has  been  able 
to  accumulate  anywhere  from  a  thousand 
to  three  thousand  dollars,  he  is  then  in  a 
position  to  avail  himself  of  the  innumerable 
opportunities  which  exist  for  men  of  small 
capital.  Such  men  will  find  their  best  oppor- 
tunities in  buying  a  few  acres  of  land,  biiild- 
ing  a  modest  home  upon  it,  and  then  ''going 
in,"  as  the  English  say,  for  fmit-growing  or 
poultry-raising  or  dairying  or  market-gar- 
dening. As  sawmills  are  as  plentiful  in 
Oregon  as  pretty  women  are  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue, and  as  the  state  contains  one-fifth  of  aU 
the  standing  timber  in  the  country  (you 
didn't  know  that,  did  you?)  lumber  is  ex- 
traordinarily cheap,  the  cost  of  the  material 
for  a  comfortable  four-room  farmhouse,  for 
example,  not  running  to  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  the  intending  emigrant  to  count  on  get- 
ting a  farm  under  the  terms  of  the  Home- 
stead Act,  for,  though  the  total  government 
lands  open  to  homestead  entry  in  Oregon 
are  greater  in  area  than  the  entire  state  of 
West  Virginia,  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  least  desirable  portions  of  the  state, 
and  the  settler  who  occupied  them  would 
have  to  pay  the  price  incident  to  life  in  a 
remote  and  semi-civilized  region.  On  the 
other  hand,  excellent  land,  within  easy 
reach  of  towns  and  railroads,  can  be  had  in 
the  valleys  of  western  Oregon  all  the  way 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an 
acre,  and  this  would,  I  am  convinced,  prove 
the  best  investment  in  the  end. 

There  has  not  been  space  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  towns  of  western  Oregon — 
Salem,  Eugene,  Albany,  Corvallis,  Roseburg, 
Drain,  Grants  Pass,  Medford,  Ashland.  M 
of  these  towns  have  paved  streets  lined  with 
comfortable  and  homelike  residences  and 
remarkably  well-stocked  shops;  up-to-the- 
minute  educational,  lighting  and  sewage 
systems;  and  about  double  the  niunber  of 
parks,  hotels,  garages  and  moving-picture 
houses  that  you  would  find  in  towns  of 
similar  size  in  the  East.  In  most  of  them, 
I  might  add,  prohibition  reigns,  and,  though 
neither  Tommie  nor  I  are  accustomed  to 
raise  an  admonishing  hand  when  some  one 
uncorks  a  gilt-topped  bottle,  we  repeatedly 
remarked  the  fact  that  they  were  cleaner, 
quieter,  more  orderly,  than  those  whose 
streets  are  dotted  by  those  famiUar  swinging 
doors. 
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We  were  snorting  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Siskiyous  by  the  dizzy  motor-road  that 
twists  and  wriggles  its  way  over  the  moun- 
tain wall  which  separates  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. The  Lovely  Lady  and  Tommie  and 
I  formed  a  human  sandwich  in  the  tonneau, 
while  Billie,  owing  to  the  heavy  grades  and 
hairpin  turns,  was  as  busy  with  the  steering- 
wheel,  clutch  and  gear-shifts  as  a  girl  who  is 
learning  to  operate  a  pianola.  As  we  swept 
around  a  projecting  shoulder  of  rock  which 
eflFectually  screened  the  road  ahead,  the 
racket  of  our  open  muffler  drowning  out  all 
other  sounds,  we  suddenly  encountered  an- 
other car  in  full  career,  and  it  was  only 
Billie's  cool-headedness  that  averted  a  head- 
on  collision.  The  road,  like  most  mountain 
highways,  was  too  narrow  to  permit  of  our 
passing,  so  we  adopted  the  classic  method 
of  tossing  up  a  coin  to  decide  which  of  us 
should  back  up. 

"Heads  it  is  .  .  .  you  win"  said  I  to 
the  driver  of  the  other  car.  So,  as  we  had 
no  overwhelming  desire  to  remain  in  the 
tonneau  while  Billie  negotiated  the  preci- 
pice-bordered road  backward,  with  his  chin 
on  his  shoulder,  we  got  out  and  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  and  woman 
whom  chance  had  thus  pitchforked  into  our 
path.  Though  I  hold  that  the  indiscrimi- 
nate coinage  of  words  is  as  serious  a  menace 
to  good  literature  as  the  indiscriminate 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  to  a  sound  cur- 
rency, I  shall  nevertheless  deliberately 
affront  my  convictions  by  describing  these 
acquaintances  of  the  roadside  as  auto- 
argonauts.  It  struck  me  that  the  designa- 
tion was  an  apt  one,  for,  just  as  Jason  and 
his  intrepid  companions  set  out  for  Colchis 
in  their  flimsy  craft,  so  this  middle-aged 
couple  had  come  adventuring  across  the 
continent  in  a  tiny  automobile,  with  all 
their  worldly  possessions  in  its  tonneau, 
the  Golden  Fleece  of  which  they  were  in 
quest  being  an  Oregon  orchard  where  they 
could  sp)end  the  balance  of  their  days. 

"I  suppose,"  remarked  the  man  smilingly, 
"that  we  might  be  described  as  gasoline 
pioneers.     You  see,"  he  continued,  "we're 


from  back  East — from  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
had  a  httle  store  there,  and  though  I  wasn't 
getting  rich  from  it,  still  we  managed  to 
make  ends  meet  and  sometimes  have  a 
little  over.  Then  the  flood  came  along  and 
cleaned  us  out  completely.  After  the  water 
had  gone  down  and  we  had  figured  up  our 
losses,  I  saw  that  we'd  have  to  start  in  all 
over  again.  So  one  evening  I  said  to  De- 
borah *Say,  Mother,  what'd  you  think  of 
getting  out  of  Dayton  altogether  and  going 
out  to  Oregon  and  buying  a  little  apple 
orchard  and  spending  the  years  that  are 
left  us  in  comfort,  without  having  to  worry 
about  floods  and  frosts  and  furnaces  and 
suchlike  things?'  After  you'd  had  pretty 
much  everything  you  own  swept  away  or 
ruined  by  water,  and  have  had  to  take  to 
the  garret  of  your  house  to  keep  from  being 
drowned,  and  have  pretty  darn  near  frozen 
to  death  into  the  bargain,  a  country  where 
they  never  have  any  floods  or  snow  or  cold 
weather  looks  pretty  good.  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  Deborah  was  just  as 
keen  for  coming  out  here  as  I  was,  so  I  sold 
the  property  for  what  I  could  get  and  loaded 
such  things  as  we  would  need  along  the  road 
onto  this  little  old  car — she's  a  flood  sur- 
vivor, too — and  off  we  started.  We  left 
Dayton  thirteen  weeks  ago  come  next 
Monday  and  we've  enjoyed  every  mile  of 
the  trip.  Mother  here  calls  it  her  second 
honeymoon.  It's  pretty  near  over  now, 
though,  for  we  crossed  the  Oregon  line  a 
piece  back.  I  suppose  Oregon's  just  Oregon 
to  you  folks,  but  to  me  and  Mother  it's  a 
sort  of  Promised  Land,  and  we've  traveled 
a  long  road  to  reach  it.  Well,  I'm  much 
obliged  to  you  for  backing  up.  We  can  get 
by  all  right  now.  Good-by  and  good  luck." 
"Take  a  good  look  at  that  couple"  I  told 
the  Lovely  Lady,  "for  there  are  not  many 
of  them  left.  They  are  of  the  breed  that 
built  up  the  West.  Though  they're  doing 
their  emigrating  in  a  motor-car  instead  of 
a  prairie  schooner,  and  though  they'll 
have  to  fight  orchard  insects  instead  of 
Indians,  they're  all-wool-and-a-yard-wide 
pioneers." 


In  August  the  Autobirds  uill  attain  the  Canadian  bord«>r  and  Vancouver 
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short  of  sleeve,  Mrs.  Braun  waved  a  fan  of 
woven  straw  in  one  plump  dimpled  hand  and 
manipulated  a  handkerchief  of  masculine 
proportions  with  the  other.  Above  the 
china-blue  eyes  her  square-cut  bangs  clung 
dark  and  damp  to  her  forehead. 

"Cowards!"  she  grumbled.  "Not  a 
soul  in  der  place  but  me." 

She  spMike  truly  so  far  as  eye  or  ear  could 
reckon.  Not  even  a  thin-flanked  pariah 
snored  in  the  patches  of  shade;  only  the 
monotonous  hum  of  flies  about  the  refuse- 
heaps  broke  the  silence.  The  eternal  sing- 
song of  the  water-sellers,  the  ceaseless 
fretting  of  neglected  children,  even,  no 
longer  sounded  among  those  white  and 
shimmering  walls. 

She  stepped  from  her  doorway  and, 
shading  her  eyes  with  the  fan,  gazed  down 
the  length  of  the  sun-swept  streets  and  out 
at  the  prairies  beyond.  A  mile  or  two  from 
the  town  a  thin  line  of  white-clad  som- 
brero'd  men  stretched  north  and  south. 
Further  to  the  west  dark  blots  rested  on 
the  hill-slopes  like  the  shadows  of  stationary 
clouds  and,  above  these,  ominous  walls  of 
dust  swam  in  the  steel-blue  gky- 

"Constitutionalists,  federals!"  she  fumed. 
"Bandits  and  dieves  and  murderers  every 
one.  I  run  away  from  dot?" — and  she 
bobbed  her  head  to  the  west— "Not  on  my 
life!  Not  for  all  der  greasers  in  Sonora. 
I'd  like  to  see  dem  touch  so  much  as  a 
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brilliantspot  of  color  m  the  long  white- walled 
street.     Here  hung  the  Navajo  blankets 
and  straw  sombreros  stained  with  weird 
hieroglyphics,  red-clay  water  jars  striped 
with  gold,   and   squat   sullen   replicas   of 
Aztec  gods.    Glass  cases  flanking  the  doors 
were  crowded  with  tiny  pieces  of  sun-baked 
pottery,  intricate  and   useless  ornaments 
of  silver  filigree,  wax  flowers  and  feather- 
work,  growing  cacti,  strings  of  impossible 
beads,  burnt-leather  and  wood  and  all  the 
inescapable    odds    and    ends    the    tourist 
meets  from  Quebec  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  exclaims  over  or  flees  as  is  his  nature 
and  experience. 

It  was  not  over  these  gew-gaws  the  good 
lady  brooded  with  such  loving  eyes.  Only 
her  native  Teuton  thrift  made  them  en- 
durable. In  the  rear  of  the  shop  and  rarely 
seen  by  the  casual  purchaser  were  her  real 
treasures,  trays  of  milky  moonstones  and 
shadowy  moss-^ates,  malachite  turquoises 
and  white  sapphires  from  Brazil,  blinking 
like  drops  of  dew  on  the  green  crepe  paper 
linuig  the  trays;  and  opals,  ixpak  of  a 
virginal  wanness  and  opals  wiUi  all  the 
fire  of  a  radiant  sunset. 

Even  better  loved  and  better  guarded 
were  queer  antiques  of  virgin  silver,  hand- 
wrought  ear-rings  of  gold  and  armlets  and 
anklets  of  the  same  metal  that  must  have 
graced  some  Aztec  priestess  before  the 
Spaniard  ever  looked  toward  the  west  with 
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eyes  imdimmed  by  old  and  narrow  belief. 
Never  shown,  except  behind  locked  doors 
— for  though  the  mass-bell  tinkles  in  every 
Mexican  v^age  the  Indian  strain  darken- 
ing the  Spanish  is  atavistic  and  super- 
stitious stUl — were  the  original  divinities 
of  the  country's  original  beliefs,  humped, 
repellant  creatures,  studded  with  onyx 
and  horn,  and  eyed  with  big  unpolished 
garnets. 

"Not  one  post-card, *'  murmured  Anna 
Braun,  "or  dey  shall  hear  from  me!" 

Her  eyelids  sagged  under  the  soporific 
weight  of  the  heat,  and  though  her  neigh- 
bors, male  and  female,  ancient  and  newborn 
babe,  had  fled  the  imminence  of  the  hostDe 
attack,  the  lady  of  the  curios  slept  placidly 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  snored.  The  far- 
oflF  crackle  of  rifles  did  not  disturb  her. 
The  boom  of  a  cannon  rocked  the  pottery 
on  her  shelves  but  did  not  check  her  regu- 
lar breathing.  She  did  not  hear  the  rapid 
patter  of  bare  feet  on  the  hard-packed 
street,  not  the  swelling  murmur  of  myriad 
flies  roused  from  the  refuse-heaps.  It  was 
only  when  a  hand  twitched  her  dress  and  a 
confused  agonized  appeal  at  close  hand 
sank  into  her  consciousness  that  she  awoke, 
startled  into  the  speech  of  her  home  land. 

^^Himmely  was  ist?^^ 

'^Senora!''  panted  the  man.  He  was 
wide-eyed  and  breathing  heavily,  and  the 
shaking  hand  he  thrust  out  to  her  held  a 
thick  old-fashioned  locket  strung  on  a 
slender  cham.  "Sefiora!"  and  he  plunged 
into  a  flood  of  hurried  frightened  Spanish. 
"See  this  beautiful  thing— I  will  sell  it 
cheap,  O,  very  cheap!  I  am  in  haste  and 
it  is  of  solid  gold,  see,  and  far  heavier  than 
water.  It  is  worth  a  fortune,  surely,  but 
I  will  sell  so  very  cheap!" 

She  took  the  locket  and  studied  it  with 
a  frown. 

"Where  did  you  get  this,  Juan?" 

"It  has  belonged  to  my  family — oh,  for 
years,  senora.  I  inherited  it  from  my 
grandfather  of  blessed  memory." 

With  a  narrowing  of  her  eyes  Mrs. 
Braun  thrust  it  back  in  his  hand. 

"You  lie.  That  never  came  from  this 
country  and  you  inherited  nothing  but 
debts  from  your  grandfather  of  blessed 
memory.  What?  You  would  sell  me  what 
has  been  stolen?  Ach!  Out  of  my  shop, 
and  may  a  rebel  bullet  give  you  'good  day.* " 

"Sefioral"  wailed  the  man,  while  his 
swarthy  cheeks  went  ashy.    ''Do  not  wish 


that.  By  the  Three  I  did  not  steal  it.  I 
bought  it  fairly  from  the  young  Americano 
who  is  dnmk  at  thefonda  of  Pedro  Maquil. 
Two  silver  dollars  I  paid  him.  Aye!  Two 
Americano  dollars,  and  one  had  a  nick  in 
its  edge.  Give  me  even  that  much  and  I 
am  satisfied,  for  those  murderers  are  upon 
us." 

Sincerity  was  plain  even  in  his  cunning 
face,  and  once  more  she  took  the  locket 
and  opened  it. 

"What  is  within?"  cried  Juan,  craning 
his  neck.    "I  did  not  know  it  opened." 

"Nothing  for  you  to  see"  she  retorted, 
closing  her  hand  over  it.  "Two  dollars 
you  paid;  two  dollars  you  get.    Here!" 

He  clutched  at  the  money  like  a  bird  of 
prey  and  turned.    At  the  door  he  paused. 

"You  will  not  stay,  senora?  They  have 
sworn  to  blow  Agua  Prieta  into  the  blue 
of  the  heavens." 

"It  will  take  much  powder  to  blow  me 
so  high"  she  replied  with  grim  humor. 

"You  are  brave."  Juan  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  if  bravery  were  a  folly  of  the 
damned,  and  fled. 

Mrs.  Braun  moved  closer  to  the  lig^t 
and  studied  the  two  photographs  she  had 
found  in  the  locket.  One  was  the  pure 
serene  face  of  a  girl,  her  hair  parted  simply 
in  the  middle  and  looped  in  a  loose  braid 
behind.  Her  eyes,  dreamy  and  trusting 
as  a  madonna^s,  met  and  held  one^s  gaze. 
The  picture  opposite  was  that  of  a  youth 
with  his  hair  curling  back  from  his  fore- 
head, a  short  audacious  nose  and  a  mouth 
that  was  weak  but  appealing.  What 
interested  her  most  was  the  inscription 
nmning  in  the  form  of  a  figure  eight  about 
the  two  pictures.  She  held  it  close  and 
read: 

While  this  shall  lie  upon  thy  breast 
My  image  shall  be  in  thy  heart, 

But  never  shall  we  meet  again 
If  thou  and  this,  my  image,  part. 

A  resounding  crash  rocked  the  building 
and  she  started  into  life,  aware  for  the  first 
time  of  the  hell  of  battle  rimming  her  close 
around.  On  all  sides  came  the  staccato  rattle 
of  riflery.  Stray  bullets  sang  down  the  street 
kicking  up  little  puffs  of  white  adobe  dust. 
Another  crash  followed  the  hoarse  boom  of 
a  cannon,  and  another! 

The  locket  was  thrust  into  her  bosom 
and  forgotten  as  she  hurried  to  the  door 
and  hauled  at  a  rope  swinging  there  in 
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the  wind.  From  the  flag-stafi  atop  her 
house  broke  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  below 
it  the  tri-color  of  Germany.  At  once  the 
hail  of  missiles  seemed  to  grow  less  about 
her  and,  satisfied,  she  hauled  up  a  chair 
and  sat  down  facing  the  door.  Her  arms 
folded  resolutely  across  her  ample  bosom, 
Anna  Braun  waited  with  perfect  composure 
for  what  might  come. 

The  border  and  safety  behind  the  watch- 
ful patrols  of  Uncle  Sam  lay  only  a  few 
hundred  yards  away,  but  no  thought  of 
seeking  that  asylum  crossed  her  mind.  The 
shop  and  its  contents  was  hers.  She  had 
come  by  it  honestly;  she  would  keep  it 
by  whatever  means  proved  necessary. 
She  afraid  of  a  few  thousand  peons  embold- 
ened by  mescal  and  the  feel  of  guns  in  their 
hands?  Not  on  her  life!  They  knew  Anna 
Braun  in  those  parts,  and  if  they  didn't 
they  would  soon  find  out.  And  as  the 
thunder  of  battle  raged  about  her  and  the 
bullets  zip-zipped  a  glancing  flight  from 
wall  to  wall  and  the  cannon  tore  breaches 
in  the  walls  before  her  very  eyes,  she 
merely  folded  her  arms  a  little  more 
firmly,  tightened  her  lips  a  little  more 
grimly.  Aloft  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  ably 
seconded  by  the  red,  white  and  black, 
snapped  in  the  piping  breeze. 

Prepared  as  she  was  for  the  unexpected, 
its  manner  of  coming  took  her  by  surprise. 
The  back  door  flew  suddenly  open  and  a 
draught  whipped  through  the  shop,  rattling 
its  way  along  the  scalloped  paper  fringes  of 
the  shelves.  In  reeled  a  man  accompanied 
by  a  Mexican  girl.  One  swift  glance 
marked  the  white  skin  and  Mrs.  Braun 
hurried  back,  all  motherly  on  the  instant. 

"Vot's  der  matter?"  she  cried,  catching 
the  man  as  he  lurched  forward. 

"Whash  matter?"  he  repeated  dully. 
"Whash  matter  with  you?" 

She  dropped  her  arms  hastily  and  stepped 
back.  The  man  was  not  injured,  merely 
dnmk,  steeped  in  the  sodden  dulling 
dnmkenness  the  mescal  brings.  She  had 
seen  his  kind  often  and  despised  them  all, 
free-born  white  men  who  had  dropped 
down  the  country,  dropping  lower  into  vice 
imtil  they  had  come  to  the  border — and 
crossed  that!  "Beyond  der  limit"  was  her 
definition  of  them,  and  her  healthy  mind 
could  conceive  no  pity  for  their  weakness. 

"Vat  you  want?"  she  inquired  brusquely, 
stepping  behind  the  coimter,  her  interest 
hardening  into  the  purely  conmierdal. 


The  man  steadied  himself  against  the 
counter  and  regarded  her  owlishly. 

"Wanna  get  married,  me  and  the  kid 
here.     Wanna  priest." 

Mrs.  Braun  darted  a  look  at  the  girl  and 
her  nostrils  wrinkled  with  disgust.  One 
glance  was  sufiicient — the  face  white  with 
rice-powder,  the  cheap  perfume,  the  tawdry 
ruffles  and  soiled  lace! 

"You'll  find  no  priest  in  Agua  Prieta" 
she  replied.  "Even  der  undertakers  have 
left,  and  dey  are  here  while  dere  is  a  buzzard 
to  bury." 

"Wanna  priest"  repeated  the  man  duUy. 

"Do  I  look  like  a  priest?"  she  flared. 

He  looked  at  her  gravely  and  shook  his 
head. 

"Nope;  you  look  like  an  old  fat  domini- 
quer  hen." 

Mrs.  Braim's  face  became  purple,  and 
her  mouth  opened  and  shut  with  no  audible 
result.  As  a  last  resort  she  pointed  a  com- 
manding finger  at  the  door.  The  girl 
seized  the  man's  arm  and  whispered  ea- 
gerly in  his  ear.    He  nodded. 

"Thash  right,  kid.  No  offense,  lady.  We 
wanna  buy  a  ring." 

Personal  feelings  have  no  place  in  the 
marts  of  trade,  and  Mrs.  Braun  restrained 
herself. 

"Vot  kind  of  a  ring?" 

"Any  kind  thash  not  too  damn  expensive. 
Only  got  two  dollars,  but  we  wanna  do 
thish  thing  right." 

She  pulled  out  a  drawer  and  handed  him 
a  cheap  silver  affair. 

"Dot's    two    dollars — ^American." 

"Try  it  on,  kid,"  he  mumbled.  "AU 
right?  It'll  do."  He  dropped  two  silver 
dollars  on  the  counter  with  a  clang. 

"Is  dot  all?  Yes?"  inquired  Mrs.  Braun 
sweetly,  and  being  assured  that  it  was, 
her  voice  soared,  shrill  and  angry.  "Den 
get  out  of  my  place.  Qvick!  Get  out  of 
here,  you  loafers!" 

"Going,"  smiled  the  man,  "going  fash 
as  can.  Never  liked  the  Dutch  any- 
way." 

Mrs.  Braun  clenched  the  money  tight 
to  ease  the  need  of  physical  action.  Some- 
thing pinched  the  flesh  of  her  palm  and  she 
looked  down.  One  of  the  dollars  had  a 
deep  nick  in  its  edge! 

For  a  moment  she  stared,  spurring  her 
memory.  Somewhere  that  day  she  had 
heard  of  an  American  dollar  with  a  nick  in 
its  edge.    Somewhere — someone — 
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Spanish,  viewing  the  scene  with  a  frown  of 
perplexity.    "It  was  only  the  mescal." 

"But  we  must  go!"  cried  the  girl  pas- 
sionately. "We  must  cross  the  border  or 
we  are  lost." 

"You  still  can  go." 

"But  he?     His  danger  is  great  as  my 


own. 


What  danger?" 

"Manuel,  my  betrothed!  I  was  to  meet 
him  at  the  fonda  of  Pedro  Maquil  when 
the  rebels  took  the  town,  as  all  know  they 
will.  Manuel  is  a  puma  unleashed — and 
when  they  tell  him!  Nothing  can  save  us 
imless  we  cross." 

"Cross,  then." 

"I  will  not  leave  him." 

Mrs.  Braun  pursed  her  lips  thought- 
fully. She  wondered  what  could  inspire 
such  devotion  in  a  woman  of  that  class. 

"You  cannot  help  him  by  staying"  she 
suggested. 

"We  were  to  be  married"  replied  the 
girl  softly. 

"Humph!  If  what  you  say  is  true  you 
are  more  likely  to  be  buried.  And  there 
are  no  marriages  in  Heaven,  though  you 
probably  do  not  know,  since  that  is  Holy 
Writ."  The  girPs  dark  eyes  flashed  at  the 
slight  but  the  woman  went  on.  "Why  do 
you  choose  a  chance  of  death  for  that 
boy?" 

"Americans  are  rich"  murmured  the 
girl,  looking  away,  and  the  other's  lips 
curled. 

"Rich?  Does  he  look  rich  with  his 
clothes  in  rags  and  not  a  penny  in  his 
p)ockets?  If  he  said  so  he  was  drunk  or 
lied.  He  is  not  of  your  race  nor  your 
church.    He  is  not  your  kind." 

The  slim  face  opposite  contracted  sud- 
denly. 

"I  know  what  you  mean.  Do  you 
think  I  love  my  kind — the  pigs!  He  is  not 
as  they,  and  tJiat  is  why  I  will  not  leave 
him." 

"He  will  be  as  they  if  you  marry  him" 
whispered  Mrs.  Braim  intently. 

Fury  and  hate  blazed  in  the  black  eyes, 
and  the  bosom  heaved  spasmodically  be- 
neath the  soiled  lace.  Then  the  girl  ducked 
like  a  cornered  bird,  dodged  past  and  sped 
toward  the  rear  of  the  shop.  Mrs.  Braun, 
a  huge  unrelenting  Fate,  followed  and  found 
her  on  her  knees  beside  the  rattan  couch 
clinging  to  the  man  and  weeping. 

Is  he  pretty  when  the  mescal  has  him?" 


<r 


she  hissed.  "Is  he  pretty  now?  Think 
what  he  will  be  in  a  year!" 

"No!"  moaned  the  girl.  "No— I  love 
him!" 

"Ah!"  breathed  Mrs.  Braun  and  stepped 
back.  The  very  poignancy  of  the  bitter 
cry  proved  it  true.  Her  eyes  filled  with 
pity  as  she  looked  down  at  the  thin  shaking 
shoulders  beneath  the  tawdry  ruflfles.  Then 
her  mouth  hardened.  She  had  remembered 
another  face,  pure  and  serene  as  a  ma- 
donna's. 

While  this  shall  lie  upon  thy  breast, 
My  image  shall  be  in  thy  heart  .  .  . 

It  lay  on  the  breast  of  tjie  lady  of  the 
curios,  and  the  image  was  in  her  heart. 
Quickly  she  bent  forward. 

"You  say  you  love  him?  Then  listen; 
you  know  the  quicksands  of  Rio  Blanco? 
Good!  Suppose  this  man  should  wander 
into  them  when  you  stood  by  and  they 
would  clutch  his  feet  and  cry:  *You  must 
not  take  him  from  me.  I  love  him.'  Would 
you  stand  idle  and  see  him  sink  lower  and 
lower  just  because  of  that? — a  man,  a 
young  ^an  that  God  has  made?  Think 
how  the  sand  would  rise  higher  and  higher, 
over  the  white  of  his  throat  here,  over  the 
curve  of  his  chin,  over  his  eyes — his  blue 
eyes,  on — until  it  closed  forever  on  this 
bright  hair!    Think!" 

As  she  spoke,  the  girl  slowly  raised  her 
head  and  awe  crept  into  her  eyes.  Sud- 
denly she  buried  her  face  in  the  woman's 
skirts. 

"The  quicksands!"  she  cried.  "I  must 
not  look  at  him!" 

Gently  the  older  woman  helped  her  to 
her  feet  and  led  her  to  the  front  of  the  shop. 
A  group  of  men  were  just  entering  the  door 
and  behind  them  she  could  see  others  dart- 
ing in  and  out  of  doors  burdened  with 
spoils  and  shouting  exultingly.  Agua 
Prieta  had  fallen  and  the  sack  was  on. 

Thrusting  the  girl  behind  her,  Anna 
Braim  stepped  forward.  Her  advance  was 
slow  and  measured.  Her  eyes  were  colder 
than  ice.  The  men  paused,  swayed  and 
fell  back  before  that  baleful  glance. 

** Buenos  DiaSy  seiiora"  gasped  one  weak- 
ly, and  as  one  man  they  turned  and  fled. 

"Z?«y  know  me"  muttered  Anna  Bravm 
complacently. 

"Sefiora!"  came  a  shout  from  the  street, 
and  she  turned  back  again  to  find  a  little 
shriveled  man  atop  a  huge  horse  and  laced 
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shirt    and    groaned.     Leaning    close    she 
caught  the  whisper: 

But  never  can  we  meet  again  .  .  . 

"Sleep!"  she  cried  harshly.  "Go  to 
sleep!" 

He  obeyed  as  meekly  as  a  babe. 

"I'm  der  biggest  fool  in  Sonora"  she 
fumed  as  she  unbuttoned  his  shirt  and 
fastened  the  locket  about  his  neck.  ''But 
der  chances  are  he  will  not  remember.  He 
must  not  remember." 

She  prepared,  ate  and  cleared  away  a 
frugal  supper,  paying  no  heed  to  the  noLsy 
demonstration  of  the  victors  along  the 
streets  of  the  town.  Then  she  turned  the 
lamp  higher  and  settled  down  in  the  easy- 
chair  with  a  newspaper.  No  matter  that 
it  was  two  weeks  old  and  published  in  a 
town  in  which  she  had  no  acquaintances 
nor  interest.  She  read  neither  for  infor- 
mation nor  amusement,  but  to  keep 
awake. 

Meanwhile  the  wild  carousal  outside 
swelled  to  a  deafening  climax  and  ebbed 
away  again  to  intermittent  outbursts. 
Shots  rang  out  now  and  then,  but  there  was 
something  in  the  very  sound  that  proved 
they  were  merely  fired  in  a  moment  of 
glad  abandon  and  not  with  malicious 
intent.  Once  the  glare  of  a  conflagration 
danced  on  her  windows,  l)ut  she  paid  no 
heed  to  this  nor  to  the  louder  and  more 
obvious  noises.  It  was  only  when  the  foot- 
steps of  some  solitary  passer  padded  by 
outside  that  she  lifted  her  head  and  her 
thick  brows  met  in  speculation. 

It  was  late,  and  hardly  a  murmur  marked 
the  presence  of  an  occupying  army,  when 
her  vigil  was  rewarded.  The  front  door 
was  shaken  violently  and  without  warning. 
Though  he  had  approached  silently  the 
visitor  was  impatient  and  continued  to 
shake  the  door  without  waiting  to  see  if 
his  rough  summons  had  been  heard. 

"I  thought  it  would  come"  she  muttered 
with  a  grim  tightening  of  her  lips  as  she 
moved  to  open  the  door. 

There  was  but  one  man  without,  a 
gaunt  high-cheeked  Mexican  with  a  tusk- 
tooth  that  protruded  over  a  thin  cruel 
imderlip.  He  was  hatless  and  across  his 
brow  ran  a  broad  smear  of  blood,  as 
straight  and  even  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
there  with  a  brush.  Mrs.  Braun  saw  first 
of  all  the  long  knife  he  carried  but  she  did 
not  flinch. 


''What  do  you  want  here  at  this  hour? 
Who  are  you?" 

"I  am  Manuel  Perez"  the  man  panted. 
"You  know  why  I  come.    Stand  aside." 

"You  have  no  business  here.  Go  back 
to  Chiquita.    It  is  all  over." 

"It  has  but  begun"  he  snarled,  and 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed.  "Chi- 
quita!   Ho-ho!" 

"Where  is  Chiquita?"  she  demanded 
quickly. 

"With  God"  said  the  man.  "Stand 
aside.    I  have  my  task  to  finish." 

Then  Mrs.  Braun  moved.  One  would 
not  have  dreamed  such  alertness  existed 
in  that  massive  frame.  Her  left  hand  shot 
out  and  seized  his  wrist  above  the  knife; 
her  right  lifted  and  crashed  down  upon  his 
unprotected  face  with  all  the  force  of  her 
bulky  arm  and  shoulder.  Again  it  lifted 
and  fell,  again  and  again — a  bewildering 
series  of  stunning  blows  following  so  fast 
that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  break  away 
nor  ability  to  check  them.  The  knife 
clattered  to  the  street.  The  man  fell  to 
his  knees,  dropped  prone,  and  she  was 
atop  him.  A  heroic  battle  terminated 
in  a  farcical  capture.  Anna  Braun  merely 
sat  on  Manuel  Perez! 

A  lantern  came  bobbing  up  the  street 
and  was  thrust  into  her  face. 

"No!"  cried  the  new-comer.  "The  Senora 
Americana!" 

Others  followed  and  she  was  soon  the 
center  of  a  circle  of  wondering  eyes. 

"This  man  attempted  to  break  into  my 
house"  she  announced  calmly.  "Your 
general  promised  me  his  protection." 

"It  is  the  truth,  sefiora!"  cried  a  voice 
of  authority,  and  an  officer  pushed  his  way 
into  the  crowd.  "Such  was  the  order  and 
it  will  be  obeyed.  Take  hold  this  fellow! 
Up  with  you,  dog!  I  myself  could  not 
answer  where  you  will  breakfast  in  the 
morning." 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Braun  as  she  made 
fast  the  door,  "I  get  some  sleep." 

But  before  she  retired  to  her  little  room 
behind  the  shop  she  paused  beside  the 
rattan  couch  and  looked  down  at  the 
sweet  pallid  face  of  the  youth.  One  of  his 
hands  clutched  the  locket  beneath  his 
shirt  and  he  smiled  as  he  slept. 

"I  may  be  a  fat  old  dominiquer  hen," 
grumbled  the  Lady  of  the  Curios,  "but 
rU  have  something  to  say  to  you  when  you 
wake  up,  my  young  rooster!" 
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TIE  Yaquis  respected  Arojas  as  a  man 
who  could  and  would  shoot  and  who 
wouldn't  and  apparently  couldn't 
talk — grim,  taciturn  and  deadly.  His  band 
of  renegados  were  loyal,  incidentally  because 
it  meant  enough  to  keep  out  hunger,  thirst 
and  cold,  but  chiefly  because  the  alternative 
was  certain  and  grewsome  retribution.  His 
was  a  heavy  hand  and  he  ruled  high  Sonora 
from  his  headquarters  in  the  hills. 

When  he  entered  the  insurrection  he  came 
unwelcomed  because  he  conceded  little  and 
demanded  much.  But  he  knew  how  to 
fight.  By  a  little  every  month,  he  drove 
the  federals  south  from  the  line,  eastward 
into  Chihuahua,  Coahuila  and  Leon.  The 
Insurrection  took  new  heart  of  hope.  Its 
Man  on  Horseback  had  arrived.  At  last 
only  San  Isidro  with  its  twin- towered,  sun- 
soaked  mission,  its  straggling  old  walls,  re- 
mained, and  at  San  Isidro  Arojas  had  failed. 
The  yellow  trenches,  crescent-traced,  with 
horns  touching  the  international  boundary' 
at  each  tip,  were  too  strong.  The  artillery 
reached  too  far.  At  last  he  drew  off  to  the 
south  and  there  was  silence  and  repose. 
Once  more  the  band  of  the  Fifty-Ninth 
Regiment  played  in  the  plaza  in  the  lazy 
afternoons.  The  officers  of  the  marooned 
garrison  idled  in  the  Cafe  del  Sol  discussing 
the  war  and  execrating  Arojas — paysartVy 
ladrone,  peon,  and  worse.  The  day  should 
come  and  Arojas  should  stand  in  the  steep- 
ing simlight  against  the  yellow  wall  of  the 
Comisario.  They  hated  him — all  Isidro 
hated  him.  '^General  Arojas T'  The  title 
rasped  their  nerves. 

A  fiesta  was  due  and  Tomaso  Buencamino 
had  a  surprise.  He  announced  it  in  an 
oleaginous  whirljx)ol  of  smiles,  with  much 
outspreading  of  spatular  yellow  fingers,  low 
scrapings  and  salutes  for  the  applause. 
Isidro,  however  precariously,  was  at  peace. 
War  to  the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  but  Isidro  the  impregnable  remained 
tranquil.    Should  there  not  then  be  a  bull- 


fighting? Was  not  Chico  Maravilloso,  espada 
of  Seville,  marooned  in  Isidro — Chico  and 
the  old  company  of  toreros? 

The  applauded  news  spread  far  down  the 
railroad  to  the  south  and  lapped  a  little 
over  the  border  to  the  north. 

'*Bull-fight?"  said  Captain  French  of  L 
Troop  (colored)  on  the  American  border 
patrol;  and  looked  from  the  flamboyant 
poster  in  his  hand  to  the  dilaj)idated  plaza 
del  toro  a  hundred  yards  beyond  the  shallow 
ford.  "They'll  butcher  exhausted  cattle, 
and  they'll  gore  horses  and  shout  at  the 
sight.  But  will  they  come  out  from  behind 
their  trenches  and  drive  Arojas  back  to 
Torreon?  Heigh-ho  I  I  wish  they'd  settle 
it  and  let  us  go  home." 

''Bull-fight,"  mused  Arojas,  staring  at  the 
same  poster  in  a  brown  study,  "and  all  the 
country-side  will  go.  Ramon — saddle  for 
me  Cuidado.  1  ride  south — and  alone." 
Then  he  turned  into  his  low  bare  room.  A 
rifle  stood  against  the  wall.  A  heap  of 
clothing,  none  too  clean,  littered  a  pine 
table.  There  was  a  smoky  lamp,  a  saddle 
and  a  bed — no  books,  maps  or  paraphernalia 
of  a  general  officer  in  the  field.  Arojas 
doffed  his  slashed  trousers  and  his  sash. 
He  kicked  aside  his  down-at-hcel  boots,  and 
it  was  dusk  when  he  rode  forth.  A  wide- 
brimmed  loaf-crowned  hat  hid  his  brow, 
and  a  black  cotton  scrape  was  twisted  about 
his  mouth  and  throat  to  his  sullen  eyes. 
Yor  the  rest,  the  master  of  northern  Mexico 
was  dressed  in  the  frayed  dungarees  of  the 
meanest  of  peons  and  he  was  barefoot. 
He  rode  south  as  he  had  said,  then  east,- and 
final Iv  north, 

French  had  been  sent  to  West  Point  from 
Louisiana.  "1  know  you  won't  under- 
stand" he  wrote  to  his  mother  when  he 
learned  that  his  graduating  assignment  was 
to  a  negro  regiment.  "Don't  think  I'm 
Yankeeized  one  bit.  Lots  of  southern  men 
are  with  the  black  cavalry,  and  they  seem 
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to  get  along  best  of  all.  Besides,  I'm  a 
soldier  and  I  must  go  where  I  am  ordered." 

"They're  fine,"  said  his  "soldier's  letter" 
from  Santiago  written  on  bacon  paper  with 
the  soft  nose  of  a  bullet  (but  this  was  boy- 
ish bravado).  "It's  just  like  when  I  was  a 
little  shaver  and  played  with  pickaninnies 
on  the  plantation.  They  only  want  some 
one  to  lead  them — some  one  they  can 
understand — ^and  they're  the  best  soldiers 
in  the  world." 

Thinking  this,  he  became  an  idol  to  his 
darkies.  "But  there's  one  man,  Mudsy 
dear,"  he  wrote,  "I  can't  quite  make  out. 
They  turned  Blivens  over  to  me  tagged 
*fnalo  hombre,*  I  can't  think  that  he  is  bad, 
though.  You  know  his  kind — no  saving 
African  grace,  and  too  much  white  blood — 
so  much  that  he  sulks  and  bitterly  resents 
the  drop  of  black  that  makes  him  a  pariah 
to  both  races.  He's  had  schooling,  and  that 
makes  his  life  still  more  of  a  tragedy — a 
white  man's  mind  all  spoiled  and  darkened 
in  a  black  man's  body.  He's  morbid  and 
he  drinks,  and  when  he  drinks  he's  danger- 
ous. Then  he  has  to  be  punished  by  the  old 
unthinking  rule  of  thumb,  and  he  bears  it 
badly — like  a  brooding  martyr.  What  can 
I  do  for  him,  Mudsy  dear?" 

And  later: 

"I  think  I've  struck  the  track  with  Bliv- 
ens. I  told  you  that  I  was  reading  up  the 
French  cavalry  system  of  horse-training 
for  my  new  Oregon  remounts.  Well,  I  sur- 
prised Blivens  in  the  orderly  room  simply 
poring  over  that  book.  He  got  up  sulkily 
and  pretended  he*d  been  writing  letters, 
and  just  on  impulse  I  said: 

"  *I  want  you  to  take  that  book  and  read 
it,  Blivens.  You  love  horses  and  you  have 
a  way  with  'em.  Now  I  want  to  get  your 
opinion  and  later  the  benefit  of  your  work.' 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  heard  a  human 
word  from  him.  He  took  the  book  eagerly. 
He's  studied  it  so  thoroughly  and  so  well 
that  I'm  going  to  give  him  the  horse  I'd 
selected  for  myself." 

Again: 

"  .  .  and  Blivens  blossoms  as  the  rose. 
I'm  beginning  to  understand  him.  He's 
getting  some  resp)ect  for  his  intellect  now 
that  he  sees  it  was  given  him  for  some  other 
purpose  than  to  tilt  at  the  windmills  of  fate. 
He's  found  a  work  he  loves  and  he's  really 
growing  cheerful,  because  he  can't  help 
seeing  that  he  does  it  a  lot  better  than  I 
can,  and  that  means  that,  in  this  way  at 


least,  he's  a  mu  among  men  and  not  an 
outcast.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  last 
night.  In  many  ways  he's  a  most  remark- 
able man. 

"The  horse  I  gave  him  is  something  that 
would  delight  your  eye,  Mudsy  dear — ^a 
dapple-gray  filly,  very  light  and  slender,  with 
the  breadth  of  forehead,  the  great  deep  intelli- 
gent eyes,  and  the  silky  coat  that  denote  a 
strain  of  hot  blood — Arab,  I  think,  for  she 
has  the  color  and  the  kink  in  her  flag — " 

And  a  month  later: 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder  if  it's  .alto- 
gether well  that  the  change  in  poor  Blivens 
rests  so  completely  on  his  interest  in  the 
beautiful  little  horse  that  he  calls  Ma- 
vourneen — yes,  a  darky  with  an  Irish  horse! 
But  it's  the  most  caressing  name  I  know — ^I 
can't  believe  any  of  the  stories  of  horses 
with  more  than  animal  intelligence,  but 
there's  a  bond  bctwc^en  these  two  that 
would  be  weird  if  it  were  not  that  it  is 
beautiful.  With  the  horse,  I  suppose  it  is 
simply  instinct  homing  to  a  gentle  and  com- 
plete control,  though  I  can  see  with  half  an 
eye  that  it  is  more  than  simple  response  to 
a  series  of  clever  signals.  With  the  man  I 
know  it  is  vastly  more.  Soldiers  live  an 
abnormal  life  anyway — no  home,  mighty 
little  tenderness,  and  only  a  pretty  rough 
and  unsatisfactory  sort  of  love.  So  they 
lavish  a  lot  of  care  and  affection  on  f)ets, 
but  there's  more  than  that  between  Blivens 
and  his  horse. 

"It  is  a  mere  incident  that,  from  the 
worst,  Blivens  has  become  the  best  soldier 
in  the  troop.  The  great  thing  is  that  from 
a  melancholy  and  rebellious  mood  in  which 
his  whole  life  seems  to  have  been  cast  he  has 
lifted  himself  into  the  normal.  Perhaps  his 
feeling  for  Mavourneen  is  gratitude  for 
pulling  him  from  the  particular  little  hell 
of  mind  in  which  he  suffered.  No  Bedouin 
ever  held  his  barb  more  dear.  He  spends 
his  time  off  duty  at  the  stables.  The  horse 
whinnies  at  his  approach  and  she  will  come 
to  him  across  the  paddock  at  a  low  crooning 
little  word  he  utters.  In  the  field  he  doesn't 
tie  her  but  turns  her  loose  near  his  bed  and 
she  never  strays  away.  She  is  as  dainty  as 
a  zephyr  and  he  is  very  lithe  and  muscular. 
I  wish  that  Rodin  could  see  them  together, 
for  they  are  the  incarnation  of  grace — 
classic  and  suggestive. 

"At  least  the  poor  fellow  is  happy  for  the 
moment.  If  I've  a  credit  in  the  Big  Book, 
the  line  begins  with  B." 
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French's  next  letter  was  to  explain  a  news- 
paper report  and  a  reassuring  telegram  that 
he  had  sent  his  mother: 

"...  nothing  to  worry  about.  The 
deserter  was  nasty  and  used  his  revolver 
when  I  had  expected  him  to  be  peaceful. 
Blivens  is  very  quick  and  he  stepped  in 
between  in  time  to  knock  the  revolver 
aside,  and  the  bullet  went  into  the  ceiling. 
In  the  struggle  for  the  pistol  Blivens  was 
shot,  but  after  all  there  was  no  great  harm 
for  he  is  recovering  rapidly  and  I  am  un- 
scathed. 

"There  is  some  disappointing  news  for  me, 
though.  I'm  to  have  a  Captain,  and  they 
say  he  isn't — well,  very  broad.  His  name 
is  Scruggs — does  that  sound  promising?" 

Captain  Scruggs  came.  He  was  a  posi- 
tive downright  man  with  a  face  tip-tilted 
toward  the  sky,  high  of  forehead,  narrow 
between  the  eyes,  a  prying  nose,  a  satisfied 
chin  and  a  peering  squint.  His  shibboleth 
was  an  often-repeated  opinion  that  it  is  not 
given  to  many  men  to  know  how  to  "handle 
niggers"  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  few. 

"I  hate  'em.  Godawmighty  made  'em 
black.  He  didn't  do  it  because  he  loved 
'em  and  I  agree  with  Him.  No-good — shift- 
less— ^brainless — cowards  at  heart.  They 
fear  a  master  and  I  make  myself  that 
master.  I  believe  in  the  sea-captain  meth- 
od— the  Mississippi  mate  method.  That's 
how  I  handle  'em." 

All  this  was  spoken  with  scarcely  a  halt 
for  breath,  and  in  a  high  metallic  voice 
with  the  whine  and  rip  of  a  circular  saw  in 
a  pine  knot,  audible  to  every  soldier  on  the 
line.  Brushes  and  clothes  were  poised  in 
air.  Awed  black  faces  peered  over  sleek 
haunches.  Chalky  eyes  grew  wide  and 
^)arkled.  French  bit  his  lip,  flushed,  then 
paled.  The  Captain  ceased  his  peripatetic 
discourse  at  the  foot  of  the  line  where 
Blivens  was  grooming  Mavourneen. 

"That  your  horse?"  he  asked  with  a  sort 
of  truculence. 

"She's  assigned  to  me,  sah.  I  trained  her 
as  a  colt." 

"Oh,  you  did?   Educated  nigger?   Well,  a 

sweet  mess  I  s'pose  you  made.    Go  on  with 

your  work.   I  think  I  see  my  horse,  French . ' ' 

Blivens  halted,  in  his  turn,  to  hear  the 

Captain's  last  word,  and  opened  his  mouth 

to  speak. 

"You  hear  me — go  back  to  your  work." 

This  the  man  did,  but  with  an  oblique 

^^ce  of  suppressed  passion,  and  in  that 


moment  his  fate  was  sealed.  It  was  Scruggs' 
misfortune  to  leave  resentment  curdling  be- 
hind him  like  the  wake  of  a  harlK)r  tug,  and 
it  cost  French  much  to  say: 

''Blivens'  horse  is  too  light  for  you,  Cap- 
tain, and  besides,  I  have  a  very  special  favor 
to  ask.  I've  been  training  a  horse  in  the 
Saumur  method  and  I've  been  awaiting  the 
opportunity  of  getting  the  opinion  of  just 
such  an  experienced  and  widely-known  cav- 
alryman as  yourself.  I  hope  you'll  ride  my 
horse." 

This  served  only  to  defer  Blivens'  evil 
day.  No  horseman  could  observe  the  dainty 
grace  and  stylish  carriage  of  Mavourneen 
and  not  long  to  mount  her.  After  all, 
Scruggs'  faults  were  largely  superficial  and 
he  would  not  have  persecuted  Blivens  to 
get  the  horse.  Yet  he  could  see  no  good  in 
the  soldier  and,  indeed,  good  was  no  longer 
obvious  in  the  octoroon.  He  hated  the 
Captain  and  he  feared  the  threat  he  had 
heard,  yet  for  the  sake  of  his  horse  he  tried 
to  keep  his  conduct  record  clear.  But  he 
suffered  from  the  jealous  reports  of  blacker 
non-coms — reports  which  French  would 
have  understood  and  ignored.  A  succession 
of  small  punishments  followed  and  Blivens 
wiis  once  more  in  the  bad  books.  Such  a 
situation  was  intolerable  and  he  was  absent 
for  two  days  on  pay-day.  The  Captain 
seemed  to  take  this  infraction  of  discipline 
as  a  personal  affront,  and  Blivens  was  still 
nervous  from  excesses  when  he  came  "on 
the  caq^et." 

"You're  a  worthless  yellow  nigger"  was 
the  Captain's  summing  up.  '*!  could  put 
you  in  the  guard-house  but  I  know  a  surer 
way  of  getting  under  your  skin.  Your 
horse,  53 — what  fool  name  do  you  call 
her? — is  unassigned.  I'll  take  her  myself. 
You'll  ride  her  no  more.  I'll  make  you 
niggers  come  to  time  or  I'll  break  you." 

Blivens'  eyes  had  never  left  the  floor. 
He  straightened  with  the  pain  of  what  he 
heard,  and  then  a  flooding  flush  darkened 
his  swarthy  skin.  Something  in  his  atti- 
tude— a  slight  swerving  back  of  the  shoulder, 
or  the  look  of  hot  deadly  hate  that  flashed 
in  his  eye,  brought  French,  who  was  sitting 
by  the  desk,  to  his  feet.  It  even  halted 
Scruggs,  who  paled. 

"Get  outi"  he  growled,  and  as  Blivens 
turned,  slipped  his  hand  into  the  desk 
drawer  where  his  re\'olver  lay. 

"Blivens,"  he  called,  "I  don't  know  what 
you  meant  by  that  move.    I  take  no  chances 
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with    a    surly    yellowhainmer.     You    bat 
an    eye    and   I  won't    hesitate   to   shoot 

you  down." 

■ 

Fort  Chirichucha  is  some  score  of  miles 
bom  the  Arizona  frontier.  At  midnight  a 
barrack  door  creaked.  A  shadow  flitted 
out  and  noiselessly  skirted  the  kitchens  and 
the  guard-house,  down  to  the  corrals  and 
the  unfinished  stables.  There  was  no  moon, 
but  the  big  southern  stars  swung  like  lawn 
lanterns  in  the  sky  and  toward  Mexico  the 
masses  of  the  Huachucha  mountains  were 
softened  into  hazy  piles  in  the  swimming 
lighL  The  num  cached  a  rifle  and  sack  in 
the  fence  comer  and,  lying  flat  in  the  grass, 
awaited  the  passing  of  a  sleepy  sentinel. 
Then  he  crouched  low  across  the  paddocks 
to  the  shelter  of  the  lines  where  the  horses 
of  eight  troops  were  tied  to  head-ropes. 
Thoe  was  a  little  rustle  on  the  line — a 
whinny,  soft  and  grateful,  and  then  a  low 
dry  rtiftlrifig  sob — ^no  more.  But  the  min- 
uteSy  so  predous  to  the  deserter,  sped  by, 
and  still  he  stood  with  his  arm  about  the 
neck  of  a  horse  whose  silken  muzzle  fum- 
bled in  hu  shirt.    He  six)ke  twice: 

"No  mo'  sugah,  Mavoumeen — ^nevah  no 
mo'." 

"I'd  take  you,  but  you*d  suftali — suffah.'' 

At  last  he  went  away,  once  as  far  as  the 

fence — and  came  running  back;  once  as  far 

as  the  post  gate — and  came  back,  and  then 

he  went  south  into  the  mountains. 

Mavoumeen  served  the  government  ten 
years  and  was  branded  deep  under  her  thin- 
ning mane  "I.  C"  (Inspected  and  Con- 
demned) and  sold  to  a  Mexican  vaquero  for 
thirty  ^ver  pesos  (Judas  got  no  more). 
She  was  growing  old  and  she  was  a  little 
sti£Fy  though  still  sleek  and  beautiful.  The 
troqp  horses  followed  her  down  the  fence  to 
the  comer,  with  ears  pricked  fonvard — 
they  always  follow  a  passing  rider.  One  or 
two  of  them  nickered — they  do  not  always 
do  that,  and  Mavoumeen  turned  her  head, 
but  a  great  burr-curbed  bit,  the  like  of 
which  she  had  never  felt  before,  jerked  her 
back  savagdy,  and  spurs  with  razor  points 
raked  her  flanks  until  she  shivered.  But 
she  was  an  <dd  and  a  very  faithful  horse  and 
she  only  drew  herself  together  and  trotted 
on.  It  was  a  pity,  because  Captain  Scruggs 
got  his  majority  next  day  and  the  man  who 
stepped  up  to  his  vacancy  was  Captain 
French,  who  returned  to  his  old  troop  and 


asked  about  the  horse,  to  be  saddened  when 
he  learned  that  she  was  gone. 

In  the  cheapest  of  cheap  seats  in  the  San 
Isidro  bull  ring,  sat,  between  two  other 
peons,  a  very  dirty,  gaunt  and  somber 
paysano  who  regarded  the  sun-steeped  sand 
of  the  ring  from  beneath  the  hot  felt  of  a 
wide  sombrero.  His  mouth  was  hidden  by 
a  neck-shawl  and  he  seemed  singularly  un- 
concerned by  all  about  him.  His  compan- 
ions were  rfiot  unconcerned.  They  glanced 
nervously  about  them.  They  whispered 
together  across  his  back  until  he  laid  a  hand 
on  the  knee  of  one,  pointed  toward  the  ring 
and  seemed  to  make  some  trivial  remark. 
The  man  winced — from  pain. 

"Silencio"  was  the  whispered  word,  and 
thereafter  there  was  silence. 

At  the  grand  entry  of  the  toreros  this 
peasant  did  not  raise  his  head.  The  glit- 
tering procession  led  by  yellow-jacketed 
picadores  in  leathern  greaves,  wound  out  its 
length  of  nodding  bafuierillcros  in  silver- 
encrusted  coats  of  gaudy  blue  and  crimson, 
satin  breeches  and  stockings  of  white  silk; 
of  bowing  officides;  and  finally  of  the  espa- 
das  and  the  white  mule  team  of  the  corrida 
around  and  around  the  ring  under  a  thunder 
of  applause  and  a  frenzied  blaring  of  I  he 
band,  but  the  peon  did  not  arise  from  his 
pine  bench.  Pie  had  come  to  Isidro  for  a  ■ 
purpose,  but  that  purpose  was  not  to  wit- 
ness bull-fights,  and  he  was  only  in  the  plaza 
because  it  was  not  wise  to  attract  attention 
by  staying  away.  He  regarded  with  mild 
interest  the  blase  indifference  of  Chico 
Maravilloso,  a  swart  muscular  man  in  the 
diamonds,  the  flaming  crimson  jacket  and 
the  white  satin  small-clothes  of  a  successful 
matador,  but  he  did  not  applaud  even  when 
the  trumpet  announced  the  opening  of  the 
first  siierte,  and  the  first  bull,  maddened  by 
a  ribbon-bedecked  pike  in  his  shoulders, 
careened  into  the  center  of  the  cleared  ring 
and  stood  ])awing  spurts  of  sand  on  his  back 
and  haunches  and  glaring  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  sadly-mounted  j)ica(lores,  until, 
with  a  lance  thrust,  the  nearest  horseman 
stung  him  to  action  and  he  charged,  bearing 
horse  and  man  before  him  with  a  thud  that 
shook  the  studding  of  the  stand. 

The  audience  of  the  corrida  rose  shrieking 
with  the  primal  lust  that  stirs  in  their  race 
at  the  sight  and  smell  of  blood.  The  peon 
in  the  "seats  of  the  sun''  felt  a  sickening 
horror  at  his  throat.     He  bit  his  lip  and 
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turned  his  head  away.  His  compadres  had 
risen,  forgetful  of  their  mission  and  their 
danger  and,  arms  outstretched,  mouths  wide 
open  in  yells  of  approbation  and  screams  for 
action,  awaited  the  outcome  of  that  tense 
moment  while  the  bull  stood  pawing  above 
the  cringing  picador,  who  was  pinned  against 
the  wall  by  his  struggling  wounded  horse. 
The  bull  gored  the  ground  with  sharp  black 
horns  and  covered  his  chest  with  earth. 
With  a  rush  the  banderilleros  entered  the 
ring.  One  flicked  his  red  cape*  across  the 
beast's  eyes  and  horns  and  was  instantly 
charged,  the  great  floundering  form  follow- 
ing the  twinkling  white  legs  straight  across 
the  ring,  to  draw  up  as  its  tormentor  dodged 
behind  a  screen.  But  another  banderillero 
was  ready.  With  poised  darts  raised  above 
his  head,  he  stood  statuesquely  and  awaited 
the  bungling  rush  until  it  was  upon  him, 
when  with  the  swiftness  of  a  panther  he 
lowered  his  weapons,  and  darting  aside, 
left  the  barbed  goads  upright  in  the  beast's 
laboring  shoulders  while  he  vaulted  lightly 
over  horns  and  haunches.  There  was  no 
rest  for  the  bull.  The  torreros  invited  his 
rushes  and  harassed  him  when  he  would 
have  paused,  stamping  the  earth,  waving 
their  plumed  darts  and  gesticulating  with 
their  red  capes,  but  always  springing  deftly 
aside  at  the  moment  of  impact,  leaving  their 
ribboned  darts  like  a  lais  around  the  tor- 
tured neck.  For  a  full  ten  minutes  they 
baited  him  to  exhaustion,  yet  always  the 
brave  beast  floundered  on — fighting  to  the 
end  against  unconquerable  odds.  But  there 
was  mercy.  At  last  the  ring  was  cleared  of 
all  save  one  quiet  figure,  who  stood  at  ease 
in  its  center,  Chico  the  Merciful — Chico  of 
the  single  stroke — Chico  who  delivered  his 
thrust  recebiendo,  receiving  the  charge  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  standing  stolidly 
in  his  tracks  while  the  keen  double-edged 
blade  went  darting  down  through  flesh  and 
*  sinew,  straight  to  the  wildly  laboring  heart. 
The  bull  stopped,  swayed,  dropped  to  his 
knees  and  so  rolled  wearily  to  his  rest. 

Then  did  the  corrida  go  mad — flowers, 
scarfs,  showers  of  silver  and  even  gold, 
dropped  into  the  ring.  The  shouting  danc- 
ing demonstration  of  a  November  football 
game  was  merely  mild  fervor  compared  to 
the  demonstration  that  Isidro  accorded 
Chico,  and  that  in  the  lean  days  brought 
upon  the  town  by  Arojas  and  his  tatter- 
demalion legions. 

The  band  played  in  the  pause  before  the 


advent  of  the  second  bull.  Fans  fluttered 
in  the  ambitious  precincts  of  the  * 'seats  of 
the  shade,"  and  San  Isidro — aristocracy  and 
proletariat — lapsed  into  a  hum  of  gratu- 
latory  conversation  on  the  subject  of  this 
auspicious  harbinger  of  the  return  of  the 
good  old  days  and  the  discomfiture  of 
Arojas  the  despised.  The  gates  banged 
oj)en  for  the  entrance  of  the  picadores. 
Had  Tomaso  been  prodigal  enough  to  pro- 
vide fresh  horses?  For  the  broken  i)east 
against  the  screen  would  rise  no  more.  Yes, 
there  were  four  picadores  as  before.  The 
crowd  voiced  its  approbation  and  settled  to 
enjoyment  as  the  trumpets  blared  and 
another  wounded  bull  rushed  in. 

There  was  a  shout  of  approval,  but  the 
peon  neither  heard  the  shouting  nor  saw 
the  bull.  He  had  risen  to  stark  attention 
and  was  staring  into  the  ring,  forgetful  of 
the  men  at  his  side,  the  crowd  about  him 
or  the  meaning  of  the  monrient — staring  at 
the  replaced  horse  of  the  fourth  picador,  a 
dapple-gray  wraith  of  a  horse,  pitifully 
emaciated,  terribly  scarred,  and  yet,  in  the 
moment  of  excitement,  distending  her  nos- 
trils and  tossing  her  head  to  free  the  blind- 
fold from  her  eyes. 

Dazed  and  puzzled,  irresistibly  drawn,  he 
began  to  thread  a  way  down  the  crowded 
steps  of  seats  to  the  ringside.  Some  one 
turned  and  growled  at  him  for  crowding, 
but  instantly  gave  place  at  sight  of  his  face 
and  eyes.  The  serape  had  dropped  away, 
and  as  he  pressed  against  the  rail,  one  of  his 
companions  plucked  at  his  sleeve,  and  was 
sent  staggering  back  by  a  blow. 

The  first  picador  had  lanced  the  bull,  who 
charged,  missed,  and  without  an  instant's 
hesitation  tore  across  the  ring,  blind  and 
bellowing  with  rage.  The  turn  had  been  so 
swift  that  this  second  rider  was  caught  un- 
awares and  his  leg  was  pinned  to  his  horse's 
flank  by  the  goring  horns. 

There  was  horror  enough  in  this  and  the 
crowd  screamed  in  frenzy.  The  fourth 
picador  was  intoxicated  with  the  wine  of 
excitement.  He  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
front  and  deliberately  placed  him  athwart 
the  rush  where  the  upward  fling  of  the  black 
horns  could  not  but  have  full  sweep  against 
the  horse's  defenseless  flanks.  The  faithful 
little  gray  mare  sensed  the  thrill  of  the  e?c- 
citement  whose  cause  she  could  not  see  and 
responded  as  in  happier  days,  prancing  and 
actually  curveting.  The  bull  halted  for  a 
moment,  stamping  the  earth  and  snorting, 
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but  the  picador  waved  his  lance.  The  bull 
gored  the  earth,  shook  his  powerful  shoul- 
ders and  lurched  forward.  There  was  an 
instant  hush  of  tense  expectancy,  but  it 
was  not  the  heavy  impact  of  the  lumbering 
beast  that  shattered  that  spell  like  glass  is 
shattered.  There  was  a  shot — the  sharp 
jarring  crack  of  an  automatic.  The  whole 
corrida  turned  toward  the  scats  of  the  sun. 
Pressed  against  the  rail,  his  lank  body  lean- 
ing far  forward,  one  lean  arm  extended  and 
holding  a  smoking  pistol,  was  the  gaunt  grim 
figure  of  a  man.  The  first  shot  was  followed 
by  three  more  in  a  staccato  succession  of 
swiftness  that  blurred  them  in  a  ripping 
p)eal.  The  bull,  committed  to  the  momen- 
tum of  his  rush,  tottered.  His  knees  doubled 
weakly,  his  body  went  down  and  fonv^ard, 
head  dropping  under.  He  rolled  in  a  com- 
plete somersault  and  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
horse.  There  were  men  who  knew  the  sin- 
ister face  that  bent  in  righteous  wrath  above 
the  ring,  and  even  as  the  peon's  lithe  figure 
slid  over  the  rail  and  down  the  barrier,  some 
one  cried: 

"Arojas!" 

The  paysano's  instant  of  indecision  was 
over.  The  crowd  had  yet  to  suffer  that 
moment  of  paralysis,  induced  by  the  very 
audacity  of  the  act.  Dizzy  with  the  satia- 
tion of  their  lust,  they  would  have  torn  the 
man  to  pieces  had  he  been  no  more  than 
what  he  seemed.  But  this  was  the  vile 
Arojas.  Freed  by  that  thought,  men 
pressed  forward.  They  crashed  over  the 
seats.  They  sw*armed  down  the  barrier 
and  into  the  ring  like  angry  ants.  A  thou- 
sand tongues  bayed: 

^^\rojas— Arojas— kiU— kill !" 

But  Arojas  had  had  a  moment  of  lucidity 
in  his  blinding  rage.  He  skimmed  across 
the  trampled  sands  vnth  the  swiftness  of 
his  thought.  He  tore  the  bandage  from  the 
mare's  eyes  and  knocked  the  scared  j)icador 
out  of  the  saddle  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm. 
He  leaned  far  over  the  thin  gray  neck,  and 
shrilled  in  the  mare's  ear  the  word  he  had 
dinned  into  her  brain  by  weeks  of  patient 
training  for  the  old  cavalry  rescue  race, 
where  success  is  spelled  by  an  instant  start 
and  an  impetuous  charge  through  every- 
thing. The  rabble  had  barely  reached  the 
ring,  but  startled  attendants,  rushing  in, 
had  opened  the  entrance  gate  and  stood 
there  gawking.  The  mare  shot  away  with 
the  long  low  stride  of  a  coursing  hound. 
Beyond  the  gate  was  a  corral  and  a  four- 


foot  fence.  A  thin  tongue  of  the  crowd  shot 
out  to  block  the  way,  but  Mavoumeen 
charged  straight  through.  One,  braver  than 
the  rest,  stood  out  with  waving  arms  and 
was  knocked  roughly  down.  Straight  for 
the  fence  rushed  the  horse.  There  were 
pistols  in  the  pursuit.  A  bullet  whined  by 
the  peon's  ear.  Sand  jets  were  spurting 
about  the  mare's  feet,  and  even  as  she  rose 
to  her  leap,  a  Winchester  ball  splintered  the 
top  rail.  She  topped  the  fence.  She  stum- 
bled and  went  to  her  knees,  but  recovered 
instantly.  The  plaza  gate  spouted  its  lava 
of  pursuit,  but  she  was  away  and  splashing 
through  the  ford  before  they  had  crossed 
the  fence.  The  American  sentinel  lowered 
his  rifle  and  her  hoofs  tore  parallel  furrows 
in  the  sand  as  her  rider  drew  her  up  before 
patrol-headquarters.  The  Sergeant  of  the 
guard  was  a  veteran  "L"  Trooper.  From 
a  look  of  angry  excitement  his  old  black 
face  relaxed  to  one  of  awed  and  not  un- 
pleased  perplexity.  Then  it  brightened 
with  certainty. 

"Fo'  de  swo'd  ob  de  Lawd  and  Gideon!" 
he  cried. 

A  disquieting  word  reached  the  ear  of  the 
general  commanding  the  border  patrol  at 
El  Paso,  and  being  short  of  field  officers,  his 
own  aide-de-camp  went  down  to  San  Isidro 
to  investigate  Captain  French.  The  aide 
was  a  classmate  of  the  man  he  was  insp)ect- 
ing,  and  they  foregathered  with  more  joy 
than  the  occasion  officially  warranted.  That 
night  they  sat  together  in  French's  tent,  the 
Captain,  wTi thing  in  the  agony  that  official 
reports  always  gave  him,  his  pen  in  his  moist 
fingers,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek. 

"With  regard  to  the  report,"  he  scratched, 
reading  stagily  as  he  wrote,  "that  General 
Pepito  Arojas,  commanding  the  Insurrec- 
tionary Forces  in  Northern  Mexico  (some 
title  that,  Bobbie),  escaped  from  the  San 
Isidro  bull  ring,  crossed  the  border  and  re- 
mained unmolested  in  my  camp  (I  can't 
say  as  much  for  the  camp.  He  strutted 
around  here  like  a  turkey  and  you  could 
have  knocked  these  darkies'  eyes  ofif  with 
a  stick.  They  nearly  foundered  that  mare 
with  bran  mashes  and  stuff,  and  they  fought 
for  turns  at  rubbing  her  down  until  it's  a 
wonder  she  has  a  patch  of  hide  left.  She 
was  picking  up  wonderfully  when  she  was 
taken  away  and  she'll  be  fat  as  a  porpoise 
in  a  month — she^s  fallen  on  her  feet  anyway. 
They  all  fought  the  war  over  again  and 
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thumped  the  strings  out  of  a  dozen  banjos — 
from  the  noise — but  that  won't  do  for  the 
report.  Let's  see — )  unmolested  in  my 
camp  for  three  days  and  then  was  allowed 
to  depart,  being  neither  interned  as  a  com- 
batant on  neutral  territory  or  imprisoned 
as  an  outlaw.  I  have  to  state  that  there 
was  an  utter  lack  of  evidence  as  to  the  man's 
identity  as  Arojas.  On  the  contrary,  I  had 
personal  knowledge  that  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can negro  and  not  a  Mexican  at  all.  He 
served  under  me  as  a  member  of  troop  'L' 
at  Fort  Chirichucha  and  his  name  is  Blivens. 
He  deserted  the  service  in  1903,  and  this  de- 
sertion being  outlawed  I  had  no  authority  to 
restrain  him  and  therefore  set  him  at  liberty. 
"Touching  the  horse  he  is  said  to  have 
stolen,  I  may  say  that  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  ($100)  left  here  by  him  for 
transmittal  to  one  Tomaso  Buencamino 
has  been  turned  over  to  and  eagerly  ac- 
cepted by  the  said  Buencamino,  in  fuU  sat- 


isfaction of  the  above  claim.  (Is  that  clear 
and  sufl&cient,  astute  inquisitor?)" 

"It's  sufficient,  so  far  as  it  goes,"  con- 
ceded the  aide  judicially,  "and  I  suppose 
that  the  Old  Man,  being  conversant  with 
your  well  and  widely  known  reputation  for 
judgment  and  discretion,  will  accept  it,  but 
it  strikes  me  that  to  the  ordinary  two-legged 
marsupial  with  perspicacity  enough  to  see 
through  a  ladder  with  a  two-foot  step,  it 
would  have  occurred  that,  just  possibly, 
Arojas  and  Blivens  are  one  and  the  same 
chicken.  Now,  what's  the  little  private  and 
unofficial  story  that  you  want  me  to  take 
back  to  the  General  for  a  full  understanding 
of  this  business?  Speed  up,  let's  have  it. 
He's  great  on  these  Old  Soldier  stories — 
bait,  hook  and  sinker." 

"I  was  just  getting  around  to  that"  said 
French.  "Let's  go  outside  in  the  cool,  and 
I'll  tell  you  the  tallest  and  swingeingest  tale 
I  know." 
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IN  NEVADA 


By  GRACE  M.  PETERS 


Out  of  the  town  to  Rancher's  Rest 

The  trail  is  very  far; 
I  turn  my  horse,  unto  the  West 

And  travel  by  a  star. 

Out  of  the  town  to  Rancher's  Rest 

The  desert  lies  between; 
There's  not  a  house  'twixt  here  and  there, 

And  not  a  blade  of  green. 

Only  the  glare  of  alkali. 

Only  the  stunted  sage, 
And  whitened  bones  beside  the  trail 

Where  death  has  taken  wage. 

The  desert  stars  are  bright  and  cold, 

The  desert  sun  is  hot; 
I  ride  across  an  empty  world 

Where  speech  has  been  forgot. 

An  arid  land,  a  barren  land, 

A  yellow  land  and  bare; 
But  O,  the  blue  behind  the  hills, 

And  O,  the  spaces  there! 
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diversification  of  crops  will  allow  of  much 
smaller  acreage  per  farm,  it  is  hardly  safe 
to  assume  that  the  average  will  continue 
to  shrink  for  the  whole  territory  until  it 
reaches  a  ten,  or  even  twenty,  acre  limit. 
Certain  districts  never  will  be  caj>able — 
because  of  climatic,  soil,  or  water  condi- 
tions— of  such  production  no  matter  how 
intensively   they  may  be  cultivated. 

The  population  of  California  is  fifteen 
persons  to  the  square  mile,  but  of  the  total 
area  of  the  state  only  one-fifth  is  estimated 
to  be  capable  of  becoming  arable  land. 
Another  fifth  is  waste  desert  and  mountain 
land,  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  is 
forest,  grazing  and  mineral  lands.  There 
are  several  million  acres  of  government  land 
remaining  to  he  taken  up  but  it  is  of  a 
character  to  require  as  great  an  invest- 
ment before  it  reaches  the  ix)int  of  produc- 
tion as  would  be  required  to  buy  land  of  a 
less  difficult  nature  in  the  first  place,  and 
much  of  it  is  rough  count  r}*"  that  never 
can  be  farmed.  Of  the  22,000,000  acres  of 
arable  land  in  the  state,  the  recent  Irriga- 
tion Investigations  of  the  Government 
seem  to  prove  that  not  more  than  10,000,000 
acres  will  ultimately  be  irrigated.  This 
limits  the  production  of  the  remaining 
12,000,000  acres  to  less  than  the  average  of 
the  land  which  has  abundant  water  supply. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  considera- 
tion of  the  dire  hardships  that  would  over- 
take, a  penniless  immigrant  were  he  placed 
in  possession  of  land  without  the  necessary 
funds  for  farming  it  and  supporting  his 
family  until  it  became  productive,  it  is 
illuminating  to  consider  just  how  far  the 
ara])le  lands  of  California  would  go  toward 
furnishing  a  distributing  ground  for  docile 
immigrants  who  could  be  settled  there. 
Assuming  that  on  the  10,000,000  acres  of 
irrigable  land  an  average  of  five  acres  will 
support  one  person,  and  on  the  remaining 
12,000,000  of  arable  land  which  may  not  be 
irrigated,  it  will  require  ten  acres  (an  ex- 
tremely low  estimate  since  in  some  parts  of 
the  state  it  would  require  not  less  than  forty 
acresper  person),  the  arable  stretches  of  Cali- 
fornia may  be  expected  to  support  a  popu- 
lation of  3,200,000  persons.  By  the  last 
census  the  rural  population  was  907,810. 
This  would  seem  to  leave  a  capacity  for 
2,292,000  persons  on  the  land,  or  as  many 
more  j>eople  as  are  now  within  the  state. 
If  immigrants  came  to  California  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years  at  the  same  rate 


they  went  to  the  state  of  Illinois  last  year, 
or  if  they  came  for  the  next  seven  years  at 
the  same  rate  they  went  to  New  York 
state  (not  as  a  jwrt  but  as  a  destination) 
during  the  last  year,  the  agricultural  spaces 
would  be  filled  to  their  limit.  Using  * 
another  measure:  if  Poles  continue  to  come 
to  the  United  States  for  the  next  thirteen 
years  at  the  same  rate  they  came  last  year 
and  the  entire  Polish  immigration  were  to 
be  diverted  to  California,  they  would  be 
sufficient  to  fill  the  rural  districts  in  that 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  Italian  immigni- 
tion  the  state  could  be  filled  in  less  than 
nine  years. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  reliable  estimates  of  the 
foregoing  variety.  Surely  it  is  impossible 
to  come  to  an  exact  estimate  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  may  be  supported  in  a 
territory  as  large,  diverse  and  liable  to 
change  through  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  and  crops  as  is  California.  Never- 
theless the  inadequacy  of  the  distribution- 
to-the-farm  theory  in  the  light  of  even  such 
an  approximation  is  apparent.  A  lai^gc 
ocean  liner  will  accommodate  a  third-class 
passenger  list  of  a  thousand  people.  The 
great  tract  of  land  that  would  be  required 
to  establish  in  agriculture  merely  the  pas- 
sengers from  the  steerage  of  a  single  vessel 
is  enough  to  make  one  hesitate  before  the 
theory  of  farm  settlement  to  solve  the 
problems  of  distribution.  Another  ob- 
stacle to  wholesale  rural  distribution  is  the 
fact  that  not  one-third  of  the  men  have 
been  farmers  or  farm  laborers  in  Europe 
and  would  not  have  the  skill,  if  they  had 
the  desire,  to  become  farmers  here.  As 
the  average  wealth  of  the  immigrant  at 
the  time  of  landing  is  barely  sufficient  to 
take  him  to  his  destination  and  support 
him  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  can  secure 
employment  he  has  no  capital  for  estab- 
lishing himself  on  the  soil. 

If  the  immigrants  cannot  be  distributed 
to  the  country  with  advantage,  the  question 
then  becomes:  where  can  they  go  to  avoid 
the  ills  that  attend  their  present  congestion 
in  the  industrial  centers?  No  amount  of 
social  or  other  advantage  which  may 
attend  residence  in  a  favored  spot  can  take 
the  place  of  the  economic  advantage  in- 
volved in  being  where  there  is  opportunity 
of  earning  a  lix-ing. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  indus- 
trial future  of  the  Coast  with  even  a  fraction 
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of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  agricul- 
tural approximation  may  be  hazarded. 
At  the  present  time  the  Coast  states  have  a 
comparatively  slight  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  number  of  wage  earners  in  this 
div^sion  is  only  5.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  whereas  in  the  New  England 
states  the  wage  earners  are  16.8  per  cent, 
and  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  11.4 
per  cent  of  the  p)opulation.  In  the  list  of 
the  nation's  forty-eight  leading  cities  in 
value  of  manufactured  production,  only 
three  Coast  cities  appear — San  Francisco 
ranking  sixteenth,  Los  Angeles  thirty- 
second  and  Seattle  forty-seventh.  The 
leading  industry  in  all  three  states  is  lumber 
and  timber  products.  During  the  slack 
season  in  this  industry  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  wage  earners  of  the  industry  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  are  at  work;  in  Cali- 
fornia less  than  half  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  of  the  industry'  are  em- 
ployed. Canning  and  preserving,  which 
is  another  of  the  leading  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  has  a  minimum 
employment  of  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  wage  earners  of  the  indus- 
try in  the  former  state  and  twelve  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  In  the  New  England 
states  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  workers  employed  at  any 
time  is  ninety- two  and  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  it  is  eighty-cir^ht  per  cent. 
In  the  Pacific  Coast  states  it  is  as  low  as 
seventy-three  per  cent,  indicating  that  em- 
ployment in  the  industries  at  the  present 
time  is  more  seasonal  here  than  for  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Despite  the  present  state  of  industrial 
development  on  the  Coast  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  section  of  the 
country'  is  destined  to  a  wonderful  manu- 
facturing production  ultimately.  The  hy- 
dro-electric power,  the  vast  quantities  of 
fuel  oil  (now  being  used  for  fuel  on  ocean 
liners),  the  mineral  wealth,  the  forests  and 
the  agricultural  production  furnish  the 
state  with  the  necessary  raw  materials  and 
the  power.  The  geographical  position  on 
the  westward-facing  shore  of  an  ocean 
which  is  just  beginning  to  feel  the  rush  of 
eastern  commerce  through  its  waters,  and 
about  to  be  connected  by  the  Canal  with 
new  Atlantic  routes,  promises  a  commercial 
expansion  that  can  sustain  great  industries. 
Large  projects  and  industries  require  capital 
to  initiate  and  finance  them,  but  they  also 


require  many  hands  and  much  muscle  to 
build  and  operate  them.  Many  an  in- 
dustrial plant  supports  on  an  acre  of  ground 
a  working  population  which  would  require 
many  square  miles  were  it  to  earn  its  living 
direct  from  the  soil. 

Heavy  or  light  immigration  is  a  com- 
parative thing  depending  upon  local  con- 
ditions. What  would  be  considered  a  heavy 
day's  inspection  at  San  Francisco  would 
be  as  nothing  through  the  machinery  of 
Ellis  Island;  and  an  influx  of  workers  which 
would  deluge  a  small  town  in  the  moun- 
tains would  be  taken  care  of  gladly  and 
without  delay  in  a  valley  fruit-growing 
district  during  the  harv'est  season.  Be- 
cause there  are  limits  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  advantageously  settle 
upon  the  arable  lands  of  California,  and  in  a 
wholesale  scheme  of  rural  distribution  the 
supply  of  land  would  in  relatively  few  years 
be  populated,  it  does  not  prove  that  there  is 
no  need  for  a  directing  agency.  There  is  a 
great  waste  of  time,  energy  and  life  in  the 
pursuit  of  elusive  employment  throughout 
our  country,  and  mainly  because  no  one  is 
really  informed  as  to  where  the  opportuni- 
ties are  and  just  what  their  extent  may  be. 
In  California  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
laborers  for  the  harvest  during  probably 
seven  months  of  the  year.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  there  is  little  or  no  demand  for 
extra  helpers  on  the  farms  of  the  state. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  peak  of  the 
labor  load  in  the  summer  months  and  its 
slack  during  the  winter  months  may  be 
expected  to  decrease  as  the  arable  areas 
become  more  thickly  settled  and  the  local, 
and  permanent,  supply  of  hands  increases. 
Much  may  be  done  doubtless  to  prevent 
the  present  loss  to  the  worker  through  a 
gauging  of  the  local  and  temporary  de- 
mands of  the  crops,  but  in  the  broader 
understanding  of  the  (juestion  this  is  not 
real  distribution  work — it  is  merely  emer- 
gency work.  For  the  immigrant  who  ex- 
pects to  go  onto  the  land  {permanently  no 
better  experience  could  be  wished  than  this 
of  working  first  upon  the  farms  of  the  state, 
for  he  thereby  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  various  ty[)es  of  farms  and  of  learning 
the  methods  of  cultivation  j)racticed  here. 
His  chances  of  a  successful  location  at  an 
early  date  are  enhanced  by  approaching 
the  matter  this  way.  There  are  many 
opportunities  for  the  man  who  proves  his 
industry  and  ability;  lands  are  leased  upor 
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in  American  opportunity  for  the  foreign— 
but  no  less  genuine — worth  he  carries  into 
the  land  wiUi  btm,  in  the  shape  of  virile 
strength  and  the  willinKnsss  to  labor  for 
us?  To  talk  uninterraittently  of  gcograph- 
icai  distribution  as  the  only  way  of  insuring 
him  his  fair  exchange  is  to  overlook  the 
undamentals  of  the  whole  economic  situ- 
adon.  The  bulk  of  the  present  immigra- 
tion has  not  the  funds  for  going  upon  the 
land,  and  were  the  Government  or  private 
philanthropy  to  provide  the  funds,  the 
greater  number  of  the  immigrants  have  not 
had  the  training  in  farming  which  would 
enable  them  to  support  themselves.  More- 
over if  sane  distribution  is  to  the  place 
where  people  are  needed,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  greatest  number  of  people  will 
always  be  needed  in  the  cities  where  are 
located  manufacturers,  though  the  constant 
inf>ouring  of  new  immigrants  into  these 
centere  is  apt  to  create  the  appearance  of 
there  being  continually  too  many  persons 
already  there.  The  urban  population  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  states  is  at  the  present  time 
56.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or 
ten  per  cent  more  than  is  the  percentage 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  For  every 
increase  in  rural  population  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  there  will  he  a  relati\'c 
increase  in  urban  population,  for  the  ten- 
dency of  the  ratio  between  rural  and  urban 
popiUation  is  to  increase  on  the  latter  side 
as  the  population  increases.  Agriculture 
is  the  foundation  and  natural  complement 
of  trade  and  manufacturing.  Through  the 
latter  the  agriculture  of  the  country  gives 
employment  indirectly  to  many  more 
people  than  are  connected  with  farms. 

The  dty  has  been  the  much  abused  and 
maligned  unit  of  civilization,  despite  the 


fact  that  practically  e\'ery  great  movement 
in  history — good  as  well  as  bad — has  had 
its  force  centered  there.  Only  now  arc 
European  cities  scientifically  planning  their 
structure  and  employing  trained  experts 
to  administer  them.  America  has  been 
slower  to  awake  to  the  need  of  such  plan- 
ning and  administration  but  the  leaven  is 
beginning  to  work  here.  Nowhere  is  there 
such  an  opportunity  to  start  clean  and 
right  as  on  the  Coast  where  the  ciUes  are 
young  and  the  industrial  plants  have  not 
yet  established  themselves  in  surroundings 
that  are  a  menace,  and  where  slums,  if 
they  exist  at  all,  are  in  embryo.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  new  California  commission 
is  a  Commission  of  Immigration  a«(f//o««»^. 
The  work  of  distribution  as  it  is  ordinarily 
understood  should  not  be  behttled,  nor  a 
single  chance  for  satisfactorily  locating  the 
agricultural  immigrant  be  neglected,  but 
when  every  acre  of  land  is  occupied  the 
greater  number  of  immigrants  will  still  be 
in  the  cities. 

Our  biggest  problem  is  not  to  distribute 
the  immigrants  from  the  cities  but  to  dis- 
tribute a  square  deal  to  the  immigrants  in 
the  cities.  The  possibilities  of  the  modem 
city,  equipped  with  many  inventions  of 
science  for  the  promotion  of  comfort  and 
the  growth  of  trade,  challenges  the  state, 
the  city  itself,  and  alt  Americans  to  build 
it  in  a  manner  which  will  insure  to  all  the 
opportunity  of  living  healthful  li\'es.  Sens- 
ing its  strategic  position  of  time,  place  and 
opportunity,  the  Coast  takes  up  with  hope 
and  faith  its  preparation  for  a  new  era  of 
development^ — a  balanced  growth  of  coun- 
try and  city.  The  task  is  worthy  of  the 
young  vigor  and  the  high  ideals  which  are 
preparing  to  grapple  with  it. 


Thoughtless  Tim  Toulan 

By  PETER  B.  KYNE 

AutUref:  TTu  B^rtUn  of  Ct>m.mand;  At  At  T<4  if  thl  Matt 


MY  friend,  First  Sergeant  John  Ryan, 
B  troop,  — th  United  States  Cav- 
alry, told  me  this  story  one  even- 
ing in  Manila,  as  we  walked  together  upon 
the  Malecon  after  a  concert  on  the  Luneta. 
Although  he  is,  and  has  been  this  many  a 
year,  a  cavalryman,  his  first  love  was  a 
doughboy  regiment  in  the  days  of  "the 
Empire;"  and  it  was  of  those  old  exciting 
years  that  have  dipped  so  far  over  the 
horizon  as  to  be  considered,  in  these  brisk 
times,  history  scarcely  worth  the  knowing, 
that  the  sergeant  was  speaking  when  he 
toid  me  this  talc  of  Tim  Toulan  and  his 
amazing  adventures  with  Major  Cooney: 

■'Who  was  Tim  Toulan?"  say  you.  He 
was  Corkonian,  as  big  as  two  like  you  and 
me,  and  a  private  in  E  av  the  — th  infantry 
in  '98  and  '99,  when  I  was  E's  firrst  djooty 
sergeant.  A  brave  broth  av  a  bhoy,  was 
Tim  Toulan,  six  feet  four  in  his  govemmint 
socks,  two  hundhred  pounds  av  bone  and 
gristle  in  the  buff,  a  divil  on  wheels  and  as 
fine  a  soger  as  c\'er  slap[>ed  a  gun-sling. 
He  was  dark-complected  Irish,  a  relic  av 
the  days  whin  Ireland  was  overrun  wit' 
snakes  and  Spaniards,  and  a  good  joke  he'd 


sooner   have   than   a   plenary  indulgence. 
As  the  pote  says: 

So  brave  and  bowld  his  bearin',  bhoy. 
Should  j-e  meet  him  onward  tarin',  bhoy. 

In  Lapland's  snow, 

Or  Chile's  glow, 
Ye'd  say:    "What  news  from  Erin,  bhoy!" 

There  ye  have  Tim  Toulan.  He  was  a 
borrn  color-sergeant,  if  he'd  only  behaved 
himself.  Not  that  there  was  a  bad  bone  in 
Tim's  body,  for  there  wasn't,  but  he  was 
forever  and  a  day  schemin'  to  take  a  fall 
out  av  his  superior  orficers  in  a  way  that 
they  couldn't  get  back  at  him  be  a  sum- 
mary court-martial.  At  that  kind  of 
sogerin'  Tim  Toulan  was  a  ganius  borrn, 
and  signs  by  he  remained  a  private  the 
longest  day  I  knew  him. 

"Twas  in  Vancouver  Barracks,  just  be- 
fore the  Spanish  war,  that  Tim  firrst  met 
his  aqual  in  a  superior  oriicer.  We'd  bran 
sufferin'  for  two  long  years  undher  com- 
mand av  a  pepper-box  av  a  young  captain 
that  was  an  at'lete  and  was  forever  and  a 
day  runnin'  us  double-time  till  we'd  be 
that  tired  our  tongues  would  hang  ouL 
Sure'  we  dhrilled  in  double-timel     If  we 
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walked  out  to  a  dress  parade  ye  may  be 
sure  we  ran  all  the  way  back.  Faith  we 
were  kept  in  a  lather  av  sweat  that  took  all 
av  our  pay  to  keep  us  in  clane  laundhry 
and  justify  the  C.  C/s  brag  that  E  comp 'ny 
was  the  natest  and  clanest  lot  av  men,  and 
the  best  dhrilled  and  liveliest  sogers  on 
their  feet,  av  any  throops  in  the  wide  wide 
wurrld.  Gawd  knows  he  was  proud  av  us 
and  kind  in  his  way,  but  what  av  that? 
Speakin'  for  myself.  Til  have  no  slow-pokes 
about  me;  but,  for  all  that,  I  hated  this 
at'lete  captain,  for  I*d  'listed  for  a  soger 
and  not  a  foot-racer. 

Well,  sor,  as  Fve  towld  ye,  we  shtood 
this  double-timin'  captain  for  two  mortial 
years,  and  then  be  the  grace  av  Gawd  an' 
the  secret'y  av  war  he  was  sint  on  recruitin' 
serrvice,  and  the  men  was  that  glad  to  get 
rid  av  him  they  bought  him  a  goold  watch 
to  remember  us  by,  afther  which  we  settled 
down  to  enjoy  the  life  av  brave  sogers  in 
barracks. 

In  the  place  av  the  at'lete  we  dhrew  an 
auld  man!  'Twas  Tim  Toulan  that  seen 
him  firrst  the  night  he  come  to  the  regimint, 
and  learmed  from  the  sergeant-major's 
clerk  that  the  new  captain  was  to  take 
charrge  avEcomp'ny.  Into  the  squadrooms 
Tim  comes  peltin'  to  tell  the  glad  tidin's. 

"We're  saved  from  spavin  an'  ringbones 
at  last"  says  Tim,  "for  our  new  captain  is 
no  at'lete.  Captain  Bill  Cooney  is  his 
name  and  he's  fifty-five  years  old  if  he's  a 
day,  wit'  a  slight  limp  in  his  right  leg  and 
a  head  like  the  driven  snow." 

"What  kind  av  an  eye  have  he,  Tim?" 
says  I. 

"Like  a  bullet  hole  in  a  board"  says  Tim. 

"Have  a  care  then,  how  ye  count  yer 
eggs  before  they're  hatched,  Tim  Toulan," 
says  I,  "for  'tis  the  eye  and  not  the  leg 
that's  the  sign  av  yout',"  an'  wit'  that, 
first  call  for  retreat  sounded  at  the  guard- 
house an'  we  fell  in  outside  wit'  our  arrms. 

Now,  this  Tim  Toulan,  while  a  good 
soger,  had  w^n  bad  habit.  Like  most  av 
the  Irish  he  was  fond  av  the  sound  av  his 
own  voice,  and  as  Captain  Cooney  come 
limpin'  up  and  shtood  foreninst  the  com- 
p'ny  and  just  back  av  the  firrst  sergeant 
who  was  preparin'  to  call  the  roll,  says  Tim 
Toulan  to  his  next  rank  man: 

"Faith,  this  auld  invalid's  a  godsend. 
We'll  have  a  rest  from  double-timin'  now, 
for  Captain  Cooney  do  have  one  leg  in 
the  grave!" 


We  were  just  comin'  to  attintion  whin 
Tim  unloaded  his  personal  opinions  av  the 
captain.  Dear  knows  he'd  meant  to  whis- 
per it,  but  he'd  a  chest  like  a  'tillery  mule 
and  what  was  a  whisper  for  Tim  was 
shoutin'  for  the  rest  av  us.  We  all  heard 
him  as  plain  as  day,  and  a  bit  av  a  smile 
and  a  snicker  wint  down  the  comp'ny 
front. 

It  died  as  quick  as  it  sh  tar  ted,  for  Cap- 
tain Cooney  tossed  an  eye  at  Tim  and  the 
omadhaun  froze  in  his  tracks.  'Twas  like 
bein'  shtruck  wit'  a  whip.  There  was 
murrder  in  that  cowld  blue  eye  for  wan 
instant;  the  next  his  glance  had  rested  on 
the  finest  lookin'  soger-boy  in  E  comp'ny, 
and  I  could  see  the  admiration  displace  the 
anger  as  he  looked  Tim  Toulan  over. 
Then  he  smiled  wit'  his  eyes,  and  says  he 
quietly: 

"Silence  in  the  ranks!  Attintion!"  But 
for  all  that  he  passed  it  of!  so  aisy,  I  knew 
he'd  hearrd  every  wurrd  av  Tim  Toulan 's 
opprobious  remarrks,  and  would  have  his 
innin's  sooner  or  later.  Be  the  same  token 
he  had  thim  that  night! 

The  firrst  sergeant  reported  the  com- 
p'ny prisent  and  accounted  for,  the  bugles 
sounded  off  and  the  band  played  the  na- 
tional anthem  whilst  we  shtood  at  a  pa- 
rade rest,  lookin'  at  Captain  Cooney 's 
back,  as  he  shtood  foreninst  us,  as  shtiff 
as  a  fixed  bayonet.  And  whin  retreat  was 
over,  he  about-faced  and  says  he  to  the 
firrst  sergeant:  "Sergeant,"  says  he,  "I'll 
be  afther  takin'  the  comp'ny  out  for  a 
short  bit  av  dhrill  before  dismissin'  it." 
The  top  saluted  and  wint  and  took  his  place 
in  line  av  file-closers  at  the  head  av  the 
comp'ny. 

"Right  shouldher!  Hum-m-m-s!  Right 
forward,  fours  right!  March!",  says  Cap- 
tain Cooney,  and  wit'  a  hof),  skip  and  a 
jump  he  was  up  alongside  the  firrst  ser- 
geant, and  away  we  wint  madder  than  the 
divil  at  the  imposition  he  was  puttin'  upon 
us,  dhrillin'  us  afther  retreat! 

"Double  time!",  says  he.  "March!", 
and  we  bruk  into  our  famous  long  dog- 
trot. 

I'll  not  attimpt  to  tell  ye  the  histhry  av 
our  travels  that  blessed  evenin'.  He  took 
us  at  a  galloj)  a  mile  down  the  road,  and 
across  a  field,  and  up  a  hill,  and  down  agin, 
and  back  to  the  barracks  wit 'out  a  shtop. 
Before  we'd  gone  a  mile  the  top  sergeant 
got  a  stitch  in  his  side  and  fell  out.    Two 
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is  to  the  efiFect  that  whin  walkin'  niunber 
wan  post  ye  shall  turn  out  the  giiard  for 
all  gineral  officers,  foreign  potentates, 
colors  and  shtandards  not  cased,  and  all 
armed  parties!  He*d  a  sinse  av  humor,  had 
that  sinthry,  and  as  poor  Tim  and  the 
captain  come  peltin'  down  the  road  toward 
the  guard-house  number  wan  roars  out: 

**Turm  out  the  guard!    Arrmed  party!" 

So  the  guarrd  turmed  out,  as  required 
be  the  gineral  ordhers  in  the  Blue  Book, 
and  as  Tim  and  the  Captain  come  steamin' 
by,  the  guarrd  give  'em  a  "Present  Arrms!" 

"Faith,"  says  the  orficer  av  the  day  to 
the  sinthry  on  number  wan  post,  "for  why 
did  ye  call  out  the  guarrd  for  an  arrmed 
parrty,  when  'tis  but  Captain  Cooney  an' 
wan  private?" 

"That,  sor,"  says  the  sinthry,  "is  an 
arrmed  party.  A  comp'ny  is  never  wiped 
out  av  existence,  sor,  whilst  there's  wan 
man  left,  and  if  ye  do  not  believe  me  whin 
I  tell  ye  I  turmed  out  the  guarrd  for  E 
comp'ny,  do  ye  listen,  sor,  to  Captain 
Cooney." 

Cooney,  shtill  double-timin'  Tim  Toulan, 
had  reached  the  center  av  the  parade  ground. 

"Comp'ny-y-y-y!  Fours  right  about!. 
March!"  says  he,  and  poor  staggerin'  Tim 
slackened  his  pace  for  the  first  time  in  five 
mile.  Since  he  was  always  number  wan 
in  the  firrst  set  av  fours,  it  followed  that  he 
was  always  the  pivot  on  which  the  fours 
swung  when  doin'  a  fours  right  about!  So 
he  shtood  there  now,  like  a  blessed  fool, 
gintly  marrkin'  time,  wit'  his  head  a  little 
to  wan  side,  dressih'  left  on  an  imaginary 
set  av  fours,  and  slowly  turmin'.  When  he 
was  turmed  full  around  he  shtepped  out 
again,  double- time,  and  a  howl  av  laughter 
wint  up  from  the  guard! 

"Fours  left  about!  March!",  says  this 
crool  Captain  Cooney,  and  another  howl 
wint  up  from  the  guarrd !  Ye  will  remimber 
that  in  executing  a  "fours  right  about," 
in  comp'ny  formations,  Tim  Toulan  was  the 
inside  man  or  pivot  on  which  the  set  av 
fours  turmed;  but  in  a  "fours  left  about," 
he  was  the  outside  man  and  the  edge  av 
the  whirrlin'  flank  av  the  set  av  fours! 
Wit*  a  gasp  Tim  swung  wide  in  a  circle, 
and  as  the  edge  av  the  whirrlin'  flank  av 
that  imaginary  set  av  fours  he  had  to  run 
twict  as  fast  so  as  not  to  break  the  align- 
mint!  He  had  to  do  twinty  miles  an  hour 
for  the  space  av  three  seconds,  and  then  he 
sthraightened  out  on  his  coorse  agin. 


"E  comp'ny!    Halt!"  sajrs  the  captain. 

Tim  Toulan's  right  foot  was  hittin'  the 
ground  at  the  command  "Halt!"  It 
shtuck  there,  and  his  left  come  up  beside 
it,  heels  together.  "Crack!  Crack! 
Crack!"  and  he  comes  to  the  prettiest 
"Ordher  Arrms!"  that  ever  was  seen  be 
mortal  man. 

"Comp'ny!    Attintion!    Right  dress!" 

Now,  as  the  natural  head  av  all  comp'ny 
formations,  Tim  Toulan  had  never  right- 
dressed  in  his  life.  E  comp'ny  always 
"dressed"  to  the  right  on  Tim  Toulan,  whilst 
he  shtood  as  a  mark  for  the  alignmint  wit' 
his  face  an'  eyes  to  the  front. 

"Cooney,"  says  the  orficer  av  the  day, 
laughin'  fit  to  split  himself,  "ye  gave  Pri- 
vate Toulan  the  wrong  ordher  and  he  can- 
not execute  it." 

"So  I  did,"  says  Cooney,  "I'll  correct  it. 
E  Company!    Left  dress!" 

So  Tim  Toulan  picked  himself  out  a 
commissary  wagon  for  a  mark,  and  dressed 
to  the  left  on  that,  backin'  fully  six  feet 
and  doin'  his  best  to  form  perfect  align- 
mint wit'  a  comp'ny  that  wasn't  there. 

"Front!"  says  Captain  Cooney.  Tim 
Toulan's  head  and  eyes  come  to  the  front. 

"Port  Arrms!"  Tim  ported  arrms.  "Open 
chambers  and  magazines!" 

Tim  Toulan  pulled  back  the  bolt  of  his 
Krag  and  opened  the  chamber;  then  wit' 
a  flip  av  his  thumb  he  shot  open  the  gate 
av  the  magazine! 

"Close  chambers  and  magazines!"  Tim 
Toulan  closed  the  magazine  gate,  shoved 
home  the  bolt,  pulled  his  trigger  and  come 
to  an  ordher  arrms! 

"Port  Arrms!  Dismissed!"  says  Cap- 
tain Cooney,  as  solemn  as  if  Tim  Toulan 
was  all  av  E  comp'ny  put  together,  and 
Toulan  grinned  at  him. 

"Well,  Private  Toulan,"  says  the  cap- 
tain, "am  I  at  all  bad  at  double-timin' 
for  an  invalid  wit'  wan  leg  in  the  grave?" 

"Gawd  forgive  me,"  says  poor  Tim,  "I 
didn't  know  ye  were  auld  counthry  Irish 
or  I'd  never  said  it.  Ye're  a  wondherful 
man.     I  thought — " 

"Ye  what!"  says  Captain  Cooney  wit' 
his  two  eyes  snappin'! 

"I  thought-" 

"What  right  has  the  likes  av  ye  to  do 
any  thinkin'?"  says  the  captain.  "Ye 
thought  me  sogerin'  days  was  over,  did  ye 
not,  and  ye  were  for  amusin'  yer  comrades 
at  my  expense.     Toulan,    listen   to  me. 
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waitin'  for  the  amigos  to  make  a  move, 
what  should  arrive  from  Washington  but 
Captain  Cooney's  commission  as  a  major! 

The  happiest  man  in  the  Eighth  Arrmy 
Corps  was  Tim  Toulan  whin  he  hearrd  the 
company  commandher  was  a  major  at  last 
and  was  lavin'  command  av  the  comp*ny 
to  take  over  command  av  the  battalion. 
But  'twas  not  at  losin'  him  that  Tim  Toulan 
was  happy.  Divil  a  bit,  for  Cooney  was  a 
good  captain  and  kind  to  his  bhoys,  as  he 
called  us.  Twas  the  fact  that  he'd  been 
made  a  major  and  would  henceforth  ride 
a  horrse  that  tickled  Tim  Toulan. 

"I  have  him  now,"  says  Tim,  "and  before 
the  week  is  out  I'll  get  even  wit'  him  for 
makin'  the  monkey  out  av  me  that  he  did, 
forcin'  me,  a  lone  man,  to  play  I  was  a 
whole  comp'ny,  and  runnin'  me  to  me  death. 
Faith  I'll  get  that  lad  and  FU  get  him  good." 

He  took  his  time  about  it  and  'twas  a 
week  before  he  made  a  move.  Finally  wan 
mormin'  he  come  sloppin'  across  the  wet 
field  to  the  ordherly  tent,  and  says  he  to  the 
top  sergeant,  says  he: 

"Sergeant,  dear,  is  not  Major  Cooney  the 
field  orficer  av  the  day?"  says  he. 

"He  is,"  says  the  top. 

"I'm  obliged  to  ye"  says  Tim,  and  wint 
out.  To  the  quarthermaster  sergeant  he 
wint  and  borrowed  a  pick  and  a  shovel, 
and  wit'out  a  by-yer-lave  or  a  beg-yer- 
pardon  he  sneaked  off  to  the  bush  toward 
Noveleta,  and  was  gone  two  hour.  When 
he  come  back  he  come  in  a  divil  av  a  hurry, 
with  no  less  than  forty  amigos  shootin'  at 
him,  and  in  his  wild  flight  he'd  abandoned 
the  pick  and  the  shovel.  Remember  that. 
He  abandoned  the  pick  and  the  shovel! 

"Toulan,"  says  the  top,  "where  the 
de\Tl  have  ye  been  and  what  have  ye  been 
up  to?  Have  we  not  got  throuble  enough 
keepin'  dhry  in  this  weather  wit'out  bein' 
called  out  av  our  tents  to  repel  an  attack?" 

"I  was  diggin'  for  goold"  says  Tim  wit' 
a  wink,  and  wit'  that  the  sergeant  thought 
to  give  him  a  lesson  in  manners. 

"Toulan,"  says  he,  "for  a  pinance  ye  will 
do  an  outpost  tonight.  Wiat  wit'  ye're 
philandherin'  around,  ye  have  brought  the 
amigos  too  close  for  comfort  and  mayhap 
tipped  oflF  to  them  our  outpost  beyant  the 
paddy 'field  and  made  it  an  unsafe  place 
for  the  sinthry  this  night." 

"G'wan  wit'  ye"  says  Toulan  disrespect- 

fuUy. 
"And  so,"  says  the  top,  "for  yer  loose 


tongue  and  looser  morals,  ye  may  occupy 
that  same  post  this  night  yerself — and  may 
the  Lord  have  merrcy  on  yer  sowl." 

"Amen!"  says  Tim  Toulan,  and  sure  a 
blind  man  could  see  he  was  as  plazed  as 
Punch. 

Well,  sor,  that  night  Tim  Toulan  was  on 
guarrd,  and  followin'  ordhers  from  the 
firrst  sergeant,  the  sergeant  av  the  guarrd 
put  Tim  on  the  bad  outpost  beyant  the 
paddy  field.  He  was  on  from  six  to  eight. 
It  had  rained  all  day  like  the  divil  and  it 
was  rainin'  when  Tim  come  off  the  outpost. 
When  the  thirrd  relief  come  off  at  midnight 
and  Tim  went  on  agin,  it  had  quit  rainin', 
but  'twas  as  dark  as  a  pocket. 

"Have  a  care,  Toulan"  says  the  thirrd 
relief,  when  Toulan  and  the  copril  av  the 
guarrd  met  him,  not  beyant  the  paddy 
field  but  in  the  road  foreninst  it.  "This 
blasted  paddy  field  is  filled  up  with  wather 
agin,  and  ye  may  fall  into  it.  I  couldn't 
get  across,  so  I've  shtayed  here.  The 
wather  is  up  to  the  top  of  the  levees." 

"Very  well"  says  Tim,  and  took  his  post. 

The  minute  the  copril  av  the  guarrd  was 
gone  wit'  the  auld  guarrd,  Tim  Toulan 
took  off  his  shoes  and  socks  and  his  breeches, 
and  howldin'  them  and  his  gun  above  his 
head  he  shtepped  into  the  pond  and  waded 
across,  followin'  the  submerged  road. 
Wanst  across  on  the  other  side  av  the 
flooded  paddy  he  spread  his  poncho,  sat 
down  on  it  and  dhrissed  himself  in  comfort. 
Then  he  waited  and  listened. 

Prisintly,  down  the  trail  in  the  direction 
av  our  main  guarrd,  Tim  Toulan  hearrd  a 
sound.  He  listened  and  hearrd  it  agin, 
and  when  it  got  closer  he  made  out  'twas 
the  sound  av  a  horrse,  so  be  that  he  knew 
Major  Cooney,  like  a  good  field  orficer  av 
the  day,  was  ridin'  his  native  pony  down  the 
jungle  trail  to  visit  the  outpost  and  see 
that  all  was  well.  'Twas  a  habit  he  had  as 
a  captain — visitin'  the  outposts  bechune 
twelve  and  wan  o'clock,  and  me  brave  Tim 
had  figured  it  out  that  the  Major's  com- 
mission would  not  change  his  habits. 

So  he  shtood  there,  waitin',  and  afther 
awhile  he  heard  the  Major's  horrse  come 
to  the  edge  av  the  ])ond  and  shtop  and 
snort.  Then  the  Major  clucked  to  the 
animal  and  into  the  pond  he  went.  Tim 
Toulan  had  a  vision  av  Alajor  Cooney 
kneelin'  in  the  saddle  to  keep  his  feet  dhry, 
as  the  pony  plodded  across  wit'  the  wather 
up  to  his  withers. 
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When  '.hi;  Maj<)r  and  his  pony  had 
reached  Ihc  middle  av  ihe  pimd,  as  near  as 
Tim  could  tell  Ik;  the  sounds,  says  Tim  in  a 
firm  voice: 

"Halt!  Who's  there?"  though  well  the 
schamin'  skul  knew  it  was  the  Major. 

"Field  uriker  av  the  day"  says  Major 
Cooncy. 

"Dismount,  fieki  orficer  av  the  <lay"  says 
Tim  kindly,  "and  advance  to  Ik.-  recog- 
nized!" 

Now,  ye  can  see  where  Tim  Toulan  had 
the  Major  foul.  The  Regulatiims  provide, 
in  definin'  the  djooties  av  a  sinlhry  on  jxist, 
that  he  shall  challenge  at  thirrty  paces, 
more  or  less,  and  in  challengin'  he  may  not 
use  his  own  discretion  in  his  choice  av 


language.  He  must  say: 
"Halt!  Who's  there?",  not 
"Shtop  where  ye  are!  Who 
the  divil  are  ye?  Shtop 
now,  or  I'll  tell  the  copril 
av  the  guarrd  on  ye.  I  tell 
ye,  whoever  ye  are,  shtop 
or  I'll  shoot."  He  must 
use  no  such  language — ^just 
"Halt!"  "Who's  there?" 
That  and  nothin'  else.  If 
he  gets  no  answer,  he  will 
repeat  the  challenge,  and 
gettin'  no  reply  to  the 
second  challenge  he  will  re- 
peat it  agin  the  thirrd 
time.  Shtill  gettin'  no  reply, 
he  may,  at  his  discretion, 
fire  at  the  advancin'  party 
or  call  the  copril  av  the 
guarrd. 

All  this  Tim  Toulan 
knew,  both  forward  and 
backward,  and  in  addition 
to  that  he  knew  that  a 
g(XKl  soger  must  never  per- 
mit a  mounted  man  to  ride 
up  to  him  to  be  recognized! 
Divil  a  bit.  Ye  must  dis- 
mount yer  man  and  then 
advance  him  cautiously; 
otherwise  he  may  advance 
jwaceably  enough  until  he 
is  within  a  few  feet  av  ye 
and  then  make  a  qiuck 
rush  and  ride  ye  down  or 
cut  ye.  So  'tis  forbidden 
to  advance  a  mounted  man,  ' 
and  accordin'iy  Tim  Tculan 
haltcdl/ie  Major  inllte  middte 
av  thai  pond  av  wather  and  itrAlcd  him  to  dis- 
mount and  advance  to  be  recognized. 

There  was  a  silence  at  that,  so  says  Tou- 
lan, agin,  shaq}  and  savage  as  could  be. 

"Dismount,  field  orficer  av  the  day,  and 
advance  to  be  recognize*!," 

"Sinthry,"  says  the  Major,  "undher 
ordinary  circumstances  I  should  be  plazed 
to  accommodate  ye.  But  I'm  kneelin'  in 
me  saddle  in  the  middle  av  a  poo!  av  dirrty 
wather,  and,  worrse  luck,  I'm  wcarin'  a 
brand  new  suit  av  olive  drabs,  and  di\-il  a 
stitch  av  dhry  clothes  in  me  quathers  to 
change  into  if  I  get  wet." 

"Dismount,  field  orficer  av  the  day" 
says  Tim  Toulan  like  a  parrot,  "and  ad- 
vance to  be  recognized!" 
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"Have  ye  no  sinse?"  says  the  Major, 
flarin'  up.  "I'll  not  dismount.  Do  ye  not 
know  I'm  the  field  orficer  av  the  day  and 
that  'twill  be  all  r^ht  to  advance  me 
mounted?  Ye  are  subject  to  the  ordhers  av 
the  field  orficer  av  the  day — so  I  ordher  ye 
to  advance  me  mounted!" 

"I  have  no  sinse"  says  Tim.    "I  lost  it 
whin  I  j'ined  the  arrmy.    The  Blue  Book 
prescribes   the   method  av   chaliengin'  at 
night  on  post  and  I'll  not  be  led  into  dis- 
ol^yin'  the  Blue  Book  for  the  secreth'y  av 
war  himself.    For  that  matther"  says  Tim, 
"who  in  blue  blazes  are  you  to  give  me 
ordhers?     Whin    I'm    satisfied    ye're   the 
field  orficer  av  the  day  I'll  obey  ye,  but  I 
must  recognize  ye  first — and  in  order  for 
me  to  do  that  ye  must  dismount,  as  pro- 
\'ided  in  theRegula- 
tions,  which  neither 
you   nor  any  field 
orficer  av  the  day 
has  the    power  to 
change." 

"Damn  the  Reg- 
ulations!" says  the 
Major. 

"Have  a  care 
how  ye  Insult  the 
Regulations"  says 
Tim,  "and  dis- 
mount and  ad\'ance 
to  be  recognized." 

"But,  ye  thick- 
headed damn  fool" 
says  the  Major, 
reiidy  to  cry,  "can't 
ye  use  reason?  Was 
there  ever  a  rule 
that  wasn't  meant 
to  l)e  broken?" 

"Not  in  the 
arrmy"  says  Tim 
Toulan.  "Come 
down  off  that  horrse 
this  instant  or  I'll 
let  the  daylights 
through  ye"-  which 
would  have  been  a 
hard  job,  seein'  as 
'twar  one  o'clock  av 
an    unusual    dark 

"What  are  ye 
thinkin'  about,  ye 
bom  booby!"  waib 
the  Major.  "TisI, 
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Major  Cooney,  come  to  visit  the  outpost. 
Who  are  ye,  bad  cess  to  ye!    I'll  make  ye 

smart  for  this." 

"I'm  a  man  that  does  no  thinkin'  in  the 
line  av  djooty"  says  Tim.  "Me  captain 
wanst  asked  me  what  right  had  I,  an  inlisted 
man,  to  presume  to  think!  Sure  he  towld 
me  he  was  paid  to  do  me  thinkin'  for  me!" 

"Is  that  you,  Toulan?"  says  the  Major. 

"None  av  y'er  business,"  says  Tim,  "not 
givin'  ye  a  short  answer,  but  it  is." 

"I'll  get  ye  for  this,  ye  schamin'  black- 
guard— " 

"I'll  get  ye  firrst,  ye  blatherskite.  Come 
off  that  horrse,  and  if  ye  presume  to  ask 
me  another  question  I'll  let  ye  have  it," 
and  wit'  that  Tim  dhrives  home  a  shell  in 
the  breech.     "How  dare  ye  ask  questions 
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and  dispute  the  authority  av  a  sinthry  on 
post?  I  don't  know  ye.  I  can't  see  ye, 
and  for  the  fifth  and  last  time  I  order  ye  to 
dismount  and  advance  to  be  recognized. 
How  do  I  know  but  what  ye're  a  black 
scamp  av  a  Filipino  murdherer  imitating 
our  own  dear  Major  Cooney?" 

"But  sinthry,"  says  the  poor  divil  av  a 
Major,  his  auld  shanks  all  a-thrlmble  wit' 
rage  and  the  thoughts  av  gettin'  slopped 
up  in  the  pond,  "if  ye  cannot  see  me,  ye 
can  at  least  hear  me.  Do  ye  not  recognize 
me  brogue?" 

"Not  at  this  distance"  says  Tim  Toulan, 
"and  now  that  I  think  of  it,  'tis  not  Major 
Cooney's  brogue  at  all  at  all.  The  Major's 
a  Far-Down  and  — " 

**Musha  Honnia  ma  djodr  says  the 
Major,  currsin'  in  Gaelic  to  prove  he  was 
Irish  and  mad  clear  through. 

"What's  that?"  says  Tun.  "Ye  forgot 
yerself  that  time,  me  hearty,  and  shpoke 
in  yer  native  language.  Come  off  the 
horrse  now,  come  oflf  the  horrse  and  no 
more  shennanigans.  Upon  me  wurrd,  'tis 
only  the  thought  av  awakenin'  the 
guard  be  me  shot  that  keeps  me  from 
killin'  ye." 

"I'll  get  even  on  ye  for  this,  Toulan" 
says  the  Major.  "And  I'll  not  dismount 
to  be  recognized.  I'U  go  back  the  way  I 
come." 

"Ye'U  do  nothing  av  the  sort"  says 
Toulan.  "I'm  goin'  to  count  tin,  ye 
stubborn  divil,  and  if  ye're  not  off  that 
pony  at  the  stroke  av  tin  I'll  open  on  ye, 
magazine  fire."  And  he  comminced  count- 
in'  as  fast  as  he  coiiid:  "Wan-two-three- 
four—" 

"The  man's  insane"  groans  the  Major. 

*  *  Fi  ve-sLx-se ven-eight — ' ' 

"I'm  comin',  ye  madman!"  howls  the 
Major,  and  Tim  Toulan  hearrd  him  swear 
as  he  shlipped  off  his  pony  and  up  to  his 
buttocks  in  wather. 

"I  thought  ye'd  listen  to  reason"  says 
Tim  Toulan,  and  just  then  the  Major 
stubbed  his  foot  agin  a  piece  av  signal 
corps  telegraph  wire  that  Toulan  had 
shtolen  and  stretched  across  the  road 
earlier  in  the  day,  when  he'd  borrowed  the 
pick  and  shovel  and  covered  in  the  gap  in 
the  levee  so  the  paddy  would  hold  wather 
agin.  Down  wint  the  Major  in  the  pond 
clear  undher  wather,  and  come  up  bio  win' 
like  a  whale.  He  found  his  feet  but  lost 
his  campaign  hat^  and  finally  he  come  out 


on  dhry  land  to  Tim  Toulan,  who  lit  a 
match  and  looked  the  Major  over. 

"Very  well,  sir"  says  he,  "  'tis  somewhat 
av  a  task,  but  I  believe  I  recognize  the 
Major." 

"Ye're  a  careful,  watchful  sinthry,  Pri- 
vate Toulan"  says  the  Major,  all  a-thrimble 
wit'  rage.  "Is  everythin'  quiet  along  yer 
post?" 

"It  is,  sir"  says  Toulan. 

"What  are  yer  gineral  ordhers,  and  say 
thim  to  me  backward"  says  the  Major. 
Toulan,  who  knew  the  Blue  Book  from 
cover  to  cover,  rattled  'em  oflF  backwards. 

"Now  give  me  yer  special  ordhers  for 
this  post." 

Tim  turmed  over  his  special  ordhers,  and 
the  Major  grunted. 

"That's  all.  Private  Toulan"  says  he. 
"Ye're  a  good  soger  and  ye  know  yer  busi- 
ness and  I'll  say  that  much  for  ye.  Also 
I'll  say  this.  In  the  mormin'  I'll  see  yer 
comp'ny  commandher  and  have  ye  assigned 
to  permanent  kitchen  police  for  the  re- 
mainder av  yer  inlistmint.  For  a  sinthry. 
ye're  too  exactin'  and  flighty.  'Tis  harrd 
dirrty  work  ye  need  and  lots  av  it  to  take 
the  pint  off  yer  sinse  av  humor." 

"Whatever  the  Major  thinks  best"  says 
Toulan.  "But  me  inlistmint  expires  in  the 
morrnin'  and  the  top  sergeant  has  me 
discharrge  papers  and  final  statement 
already  made  out  and  waitin'  for  me. 
Speakin'  privately  bechune  friends,  Major 
dear,  ye  can  go  to  the  divil  and  shake 
yerself." 

The  Major  said  never  a  worrd,  but 
dumb  abooard  his  pony  and  wint  back  to 
the  main  guarrd,  and  right  afther  he'd  been 
relieved  from  outpost  next  mormin'  Tim 
Toulan  was  called  into  theordherly  room 
and  handed  his  discharrge.  The  Major, 
shtill  wet,  but  smilin',  was  sittin'  there. 

Tim  Toulan  looked  over  his  discharrge 
and  found  it  in  ordher.  Then  he  took  a 
glance  at  his  final  statements  and  a  black 
look  come  into  his  face.  The  Major 
laughed  loud  and  long. 

"Afther  all,  Toulan,  ye  blackguarrd" 
says  he,  "I  dhrew  the  firrst  blood  and  I 
landed  the  last  blow — me,  an  invalid,  wit' 
wan  leg  in  the  grave!" 

And  Tim  Toulan  wint  out  av  that 
ordherly  room  so  mad  the  tears  shtood  in 
his  tw^o  eyes! 

What  had  the  Major  done,  say  you? 
Little   enough.     He'd   had  Tim   Toulan 
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changed  wit'  the  loss  av  a  pick  and  a 
shovel  which  was  govemmint  property — 
ye'U  remimber  Tim  was  ambuscaded  be 
the  amigos  whilst  fiUin'  in  the  gap  in  the 
levee — and  the  Major  had  seen  to  it  that 
two  dollars  and  seventy-five  dnts  had  been 
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deducted  from  the  sum  due  Tim  Toulan 
on  his  final  statemints!  And  that  Tim 
Toulan  considered  such  a  small,  low,  con- 
timptible  piece  av  wurrk  it  bruk  his  heant 
an'  disgusted  him  wit'  the  service.  So  he 
left  us  and  niver  come  back! 


SWEET  APPLE  TREES 

By  LILLIAN  H,  S.  BAILEY 

Tkc  phTuc,  "ScTCB  KOn  ud  Kvcn  tweet  apple  tree*."  formerly  derif uted  Wilea. 


"Seven  score  and  seven"  sweet  apple  trees  all  on  a  hill. 
As  you  come  by  the  way  of  the  silent  old  mill 
On  the  southerly  sioi>e  where  the  rain  winds  pass, 
And  the  appl^-s  that  fall  lie  deep  in  the  grass. 
The  road  winds  down  from  the  chaparral  gray 
Through  the  bcautitu!  wind-woven  wild  oat  hay; 
There's  a  stony  steep  pasture,  a  pool  and  a  rill 
With  ranks  of  sweet  apple  trees  marching  up  hill. 

"Seven  score  and  seven"  sweet  apples  trees,  row  upon  row, 
In  bloom-time  as  white  as  the  sun-burnished  snow. 
A  bird  on  an  oak  iimb  his  cradle  ncsl  weaves; 
There's  .smoke  from  a  chimney,  a  home  neath  Ihc  caves; 
And  peep  through  the  window,  or  glance  in  the  door, 
There's  something  abides  there,  secure  evermore. 
There's  a  song  and  a  book,  the  fire's  soft  glow — 
On  the  hill  slope,  the  apple  trees,  boughs  bending  low. 

"Seven  score  and  seven"  sweet  apple  trcesl^this  is  not  Wales 
TTiat  bore  the  bright  apple  in  all  her  green  vales. 
Not  Wales,  old  Wales  of  ancient  descent. 
But  the  West,  the  far  West,  old  in  gladness,  content; 
And  old  in  its  rivers  and  forests  unsung. 
And  fair  fruited  valleys  the  wild  hills  among. 
What  sight  more  alluring  'neath  heaven's  wide  dome 
Thau  scores  <d  sweet  apple  trees  guarding  a  home? 
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THE  best  and  biggest  booster  of  them 
all — Portland  paid  him  $40,000  to  put 
Oregon  on  the  map — is  Tom  Richard- 
son: a  high  priest  of  the  religion  of  community 
service;  a  doctor  of  sick  communities  who 
teaches  them  how  to  heal  themselves;  a 
business  revivalist  who  convinces  the  skep- 
tic, injects  courage  into  the  timid  and  hope 
into  the  pessimist. 

Ten  years  ago  Portland  was  a  port  of 
paltry  importance,  her  principal  industries 
being  the  conversion  of  logs  into  lumber 
and  wheat  into  flour.  Preparations  were 
being  made  to  hold  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exposition  in  1905,  and  a  number  of  lead- 
ing citizens  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  advance  Oregon  to  her  rightful 
place.  About  that  time  Tom  Richardson, 
America's  best  and  biggest  booster,  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
and,  incidentally,  looking  for  a  new  loca- 
tion. He  and  his  wife  were  impressed  with 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  Portland, 
charmed  by  its  people,  inspired  by  the 
scenery,  and  captivated  by  the  climate 
with  its  cool  summers  and  winters  so  mild 
that  magnolias  seemed  to  be  as  much  at 
home  there  as  in  the  Gulf  countr)-  from 
which  the  visitors  had  come — in  fact,  the 
sight  of  a  magnolia  tree  in  bloom  was  what 
decided  Mrs.  Richardson  in  favor  of  Port- 
land, Tom  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
location  of  the  home  should  be  left  to  the 
wife. 

The  Portlanders  made  Tom  secretary 
and  manager  of  their  commercial  club  at  a 
salary  of  $7500 — more  money  than  any 
other  man  has  ever  been  paid  for  publicity 
work — and  in\'ited  him  to  get  busy.    The 


dub  was  found  to  belie  its  name,  being 
more  of  a  social  society  than  anything  eiae. 
In  a  few  years  Mr,  Richardson's  luqMnl- 
leled  energy  and  executive  abili^  bad 
transformed  the  dub  into  the  laigest, 
strongest,  most  effective  organizaticMi  for 
the  promotion  of  public  interests  that  thii 
or  any  other  country  bad  ever  known;  a 
position  which  it  has  since  maintained. 

The  first  and  most  important  move  of 
the  new  secretary  was  to  call  a  confaence 
of  influential  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
state.  The  call  was  respondea  to  by  some 
three  hundred  representative  citizens,  half 
of  whom  were  from  points  outside  the 
metropolis,  and  was  the  greatest  "get 
together"  meeting  ever  held  in  Oregon. 
As  was  expected,  there  was  a  great  vanety 
of  opinion  as  to  what  was  needed,  many  A 
the  delegates  manifesting  a  stnmg  dtba- 
mination  to  work  only  for  their  own  par- 
ticular section,  regardless  of  the  general 
good.  Richardson  took  the  ddegatea 
apart  privately  and  put  them  apart  pub- 
licly, explaining  to  them  individually  and 
collectively  the  manifold  advantages  at 
local  organizations  bound  t<^tber  by  one 
central  sodety,  all  working  together  for  the 
common  good.  The  Oregon  Devdopment 
League,  which  has  since  been  such  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
state,  was  the  outcome  of  the  conference 
As  secretary-manager  of  the  new  associa- 
tion, Richardson  went  up  and  down  and ' 
back  and  forth  across  the  state,  organizing 
a  hundred  local  leagues,  raising  enormous 
sums  for  publicity  work  and  superintending 
advertising  campaigns.  His  zeal  was  bound- 
less, his  enthusiasm  conti^ous.  Peo[de 
everywhere  caught  the  spirit  <A  hope  and 
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while  the  Rogue  river  valley  became  the 
world's  premier  pear  district.  Oregon's 
school  system  progressed  to  the  front  rank, 
becoming  the  most  advanced  in  the  Union, 
while  her  legislators  evolved  an  enlightened 
code  of  laws  so  distinctive  that  it  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  Oregon  system." 

In  connection  with  this  splendid  develop- 
ment work,  the  league  conducted  a  very 
extensive  and  systematic  advertising  cam- 
paign. The  result  was  that  from  every 
direction  money  and  people  came  pouring 
into  the  Oregon  country  to  assist  in  uj>- 
building  the  state,  participate  in  the  profits 
and  enjoy  life  where  conditions  are  as  nearly 
ideal  as  anywhere  on  God's  green  footstool. 
Land  values  and  the  population  of  the  state 
both  doubled.  From  a  sleepy  mill  town, 
Portland  became  a  great  business  and  resi- 
dential city  and  is  now  running  neck-and- 
neck  with  Seattle  in  the  race  for  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  the  Northwest. 

Before  settling  in  Portland,  Tom  Rich- 
ardson had  experienced  twenty  years  of 
publicity  work.  For  fifteen  years  he 
handled  sixty  per  cent  of  all  the  commercial 
conventions  in  the  Middle  West.  He  en- 
gineered the  campaign  which,  resulting  in  a 
federal  appropriation  of  $6,200,000  for  a 
deep-water  harbor  at  Galveston,  furnished 
an  outlet  for  grain  grown  in  the  middle- 
western  states.  Under  his  management 
great  things  were  accomplished  by  the  Four 
States  Immigration  League  which  included 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama; the  New  Orleans  Progressive  Union 
and  numerous  other  organizations. 

Three  years  ago  Mr.  Richardson  gave 
up  his  commission  as  captain  of  Oregon's 
army  of  boosters  and  attempted  to  take 
a  much-needed  rest,  after  an  active  career 
covering  a  third  of  a  century.  Persistent 
invitations  have  come  from  other  com- 
munities desiring  to  be  led  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  unprogressiveness.  He  has 
listened  to  a  few  of  these  calls,  conducting 
brief  business  revivals  with  signal  success 
in  several  cities. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  visit 
Oregon  make  but  one  stop  in  the  state  and 
that  one  is  at  Portland.  The  citizens  of  the 
metropolis,  being  more  desirous  of  having 
their  tributary  territory  developed  than  of 
adding  to  their  urban  population,  recently 
employed  Mr.  Richardson  to  conduct  a 
campaign  to  secure  a  legislative  appro- 
priation  to   maintain   at   Ashland,    "The 


Gateway  City,"  a  state  exhibit,  designed 
to  stop  Exposition  visitors  in  their  mad 
career  across  the  state  and  investigate  the 
advantages  of  the  Oregon  country. 

Portland's  past-master  in  the  art  of 
boosting  has  a  beautiful  home  overiooking 
the  city,  a  charming  wife  and  four  lovely 
daughters.  As  we  sat  by  the  window,  look- 
ing at  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  dty,  Tom 
smoked  a  reminiscent  cigar,  telling  how  he 
got  married  in  Galveston  on  forty-five  cents 
and  how  for  eight  years  they  saved  sixty 
cents  of  every  dollar  he  earned. 

''Community  service,  rightly  taught,  is 
a  kind  of  religion"  said  Mr.  Richiudson. 
''It  consists  in  finding  all  the  good  there  is 
in  your  surroundings,  inviting  others  to 
share  them  with  you  and  making  the  most 
of  them  and  of  life."      O.  H.  Basmhill. 


A  California  Conservatioiust 

ANDREW  P.  HELL,  Sr.,  of  San  Jose, 
jLjl  California,  paints  pictures  on  canvas 
and  takes  artistic  photographs  on  paper. 
Neither  of  these  things  made  him  the  savior 
of  one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders  in 
America.    They  helped  him,  however. 

In  quest  of  the  unusual,  the  sublime,  the 
beautiful  in  nature  to  depict  in  painting 
and  photograph,  he  penetrated  to  the  grove 
of  giant  redwood  trees  in  the  Big  Basin, 
now  California  Redwood  Park.  His  in- 
domitable will  and  remarkable  genius  for 
organization  finally  brought  it  to  pass  that 
the  whole  state  of  California  found  out 
about  the  redwoods,  thousands  of  years  old, 
that  tower  from  the  floor  of  a  prehistoric 
crater  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  Val- 
uable assistance  in  creating  public  senti- 
ment was  given  by  many  women  of  promi- 
nence, including  Mrs.  Josephine  Clifford 
McCracken,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Stevens  Walter,  Mrs.  Stephen  A. 
Jones  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Hermann,  the  ex- 
penses of  a  two-years'  crusade  being  borne 
by  Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst.  When  the 
Californians  were  aroused  they  wanted  the 
big  trees  for  their  own,  in  trust  for  the 
world.  They  bought  them  through  their 
legislature,  but  it  was  only  at  the  cost  of 
nearly  starving  Mr.  Hill  that  the  trees  now 
belong  to  the  people. 

Almost  single-handed,  the  artist-pho- 
tographer went  before  the  California  legisla- 
ture with  hb  proposition.    The  commercial 
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Mr.  Hill's  funds  ran  short.  With  ad- 
journment  of  the  legislature  a  month  away, 
he  counted  his  resources.  He  must  econo- 
mize. A  week  later  he  found  that  he  could 
spend  just  fifteen  cents  a  day  for  food.  He 
must  move  to  cheaper  quarters.  He  moved. 
And  the  artist  ate  once  a  day  at  a  laborers' 
lunch  counter.  On  the  last  day  of  the  fight, 
three  days  before  the  legislature  adjourned, 
he  was  assured  that  his  bill  would  pass  if 
he  could  procure  an  option.  He  knew  that 
would  require  $50,000  in  cash.  He  was  also 
expected  to  present  a  newspaper  editorial 
the  next  morning  giving  an  unanswerable 
argument  for  the  $250,000  appropriation 
needed.  He  borrowed  train  fare,  and  an 
orange  was  his  only  food  that  day. 

It  was  ninety  miles  to  San  Francisco. 
He  found  the  owner  of  the  Big  Basin — ^by 
chance.  If  the  $50,000  were  posted,  he 
was  told,  before  10  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  could  have  his  option.  He  had  the 
promise,  but  not  the  money.  He  went  to 
San  Jose,  fifty  miles  more.  He  got  his 
editorial.  He  wakened  Father  R.  E.  Kenna, 
then  president  of  the  famous  Catholic 
university  at  Santa  Clara.  Father  Kenna 
raised  $50,000  to  pay  for  the  option  in  San 
Francisco  by  telephone  and  arranged  that 
it  be  posted  by  10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Hill  took  three  hundred  copies  of  the  news- 
paper containing  his  editorial  and,  sleepless, 
boarded  a  mail  train  for  Sacramento. 

When  the  legislators  reached  their  desks 
that  eventful  morning  he  had  the  papers 
there  before  them,  each  neatly  opened  at 
the  editorial.  His  bill  passed.  The  gov- 
ernor signed  it  and  the  Big  Basin  was 
ultimately  purchased  and  saved. 

Now-  Mr.  Hill  has  succeeded  in  getting 
money  appropriated  by  another  legislature 
to  build  a  state  road  into  the  park.  It  will 
open  the  park  to  trafiic  from  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  and  from  San  Jose.  But  that 
is  another  story,  as  is  the  story  of  how  the 
great  trees  were  saved  from  devastation  by 
a  forest  fire  by  the  broaching  of  great  casks 
of  green  wine  at  a  winery  on  the  very  rim 
of  the  Basin. 

In  i)rivato  life  Mr.  Hill  lives  simply  at 
San  Jose.  He  has  his  studio  at  his  home. 
Between  hours  with  the  camera  and  the 
brush  he  raises  vegetables  for  his  table  and 
flowers  for  the  love  of  them.  He  still 
watches  the  Big  Basin's  interests  with  the 
vigilance  of  an  absorbing  passion,  while 
each  year  brings  him  nearer  the  realization 


of  his  dream — the  Big  Basin  not  only  pre- 
served but  easily  accessible  to  the  lovers  of 
trees.  Buell  D.  Anderson. 


A  Dau^ter  of  the -Dons 

TRULY  she  is  a  Daughter  of  tlie 
Dons — ^beautiful,  vivadouSi  talepted 
Lucretia  Del  Valle,  scion  of  an  andent 
Spanish-California  family,  whose  {ucture 
is  to  circle  the  globe  as  that  of  a  typical 
California  girl,  so  declared  by  her  OMn- 
patriots  in  southern  California.  That  the 
choice  is  an  especially  happy  one,  and  that 
the  commonwealth  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  wisdom  of  the  Southland  in  selecting 
this  particular  one  of  many  charming 
daughters  to  carry  her  message  around  the 
world,  is  evident  from  even  a  brief  survey 
of  the  facts. 

Miss  Del  Valle,  in  the  first  place,  is  a 
child  of  the  Golden  West  and  of  the  (Hd 
California,  as  well  as  of  the  new  era.  In 
the  second  place  shells  altogether  lovely 
and  lovable,  just  for  herself  alone. 

The  first  Del  Valle  came  to  California 
in  the  Long  Ago,  having  journeyed  thither 
with  Father  Junipero  Serra  when  the  land 
was  one  vast  wilderness.  The  next  of  the 
illustrious  name  came  with  Don  Gaspai 
De  Portola,  and  bore  the  hardships  (d 
exploration  and  discovery  and  pioneer 
achievements.  The  early  history  of  CaK- 
fornia  is  closely  associated  with  the  histoiy 
of  this  branch  of  the  family,  the  direct 
forebears  of  Miss  Lucretia.  The  Dd  Vaile 
estate  is  the  old  Camulos  rancho,  situated 
half-way  between  Los  Angeles  and  Santa 
Barbara.  In  the  days  of  the  Dons  it  com- 
prised some  five  thousand  acres,  but  has  now 
dwindled  to  1800.  It  stretches  across  the 
valley  from  side  to  side  and  a  rude  cross 
on  the  hilltop  marks  each  boundary.  Here 
is  the  wonderful  old  adobe  house  of  twenty- 
two  rooms,  which  has  been  immortalized 
by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  as  the  home  of 
Kamona  in  her  story  of  that  name,  and  it 
was  here  that  Mrs.  Jackson  wrote  much  of 
her  famous  tale.  Here  is  also  to  be  seen 
the  ancient  Indian  chapel  pictured  in 
"Ramona/'  while  the  outbuildings  and  sur- 
rounding landscape  are  familiar  to  thou- 
sands through  the  pages  of  this  charming 
tale  of  love  and  tragedy.  It  was  here  that 
Miss  Del  Valle  was  bom  and  where  she 
loves  best  to  be,  although  for  more  years 
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When  the  heiress  to  the  Camulos  rancho 
arrives  within  its  broad  domain  she  sheds 
the  trappings  of  conventionality  as  one 
sheds  a  coat  in  summertime,  and  becomes 
again  a  Daughter  of  the  Dons.  All  the  old 
Spanish-Californian  customs  are  observed 
with  scrupulous  care.  Masses  are  read, 
rosaries  are  told  and  prayers  said  as  in  the 
days  of  old.  Here  the  little  Lucretia  is  a 
queen  come  again  into  her  own,  for  her 
fKJsition  as  eldest  grandchild  entitles  her 
to  all  hereditary  honors:  her  slender  hand 
is  reverently  kissed  by  the  faithful  old 
Indian  servants  who  still  abide  at  the 
rancho;  she  reads  the  mass  and  tells  the 
rosary,  and  sits  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
And  she  takes  it  all  with  graceful  serious- 
ness, being  in  her  heart  a  "grande  dame" 
of  an  age  long  dead,  and  the  old  servants 
adore  her  for  it. 

Miss  Del  Valle's  chosen  profession  is  the 
stage  and  she  has  become  known  to  many 
Californians,  and  in  fact  to  thousands  from 
all  parts  of  globe,  as  theSeflora  Yorba,  of 
the  Mission  Play.  Although  she  has  met 
with  much  success  in  other  roles,  this  one 
is  her  favorite,  as  it  gives  vent  to  a  thou- 
sand day-dreams,  and  transplants  her  to 
times  and  scenes  that  she  loves.  Her  de- 
votion to  this  ideal  may  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  she  gave  up  an 
opiX)rtunity  to  star  under  Savage  last 
season  in  New  York,  to  return  to  Los 
Angeles  and  resume  her  role  in  the  Mission 
Play  for  the  engagement  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Also  she  vows 
that  whenever  the  Mission  Play  needs  her, 
no  other  engagement  shall  stand  in  the 
way  of  her  answer  to  the  call. 

The  father  of  this  delightful  daughter  is 
himself  a  man  of  note.  Reginald  F.  Del 
Valle  has  served  his  state  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  other  capacities 
none  the  less  useful  if  less  distinguished. 
He  is  an  attorney  of  repute  and  is  president 
of  the  present  Los  Angeles  Water  Depart- 
ment, which  is  resjxjnsible  for  the  bringing 
of  the  Kern  river  water  into  the  Angel  City. 
On  her  mother's  side  Miss  Lucretia  receives 
a  strain  of  old  Southern  bl(KKi,  of  which  she 
is  almost  as  proud  as  she  is  of  her  Spanish- 
California  ancestr)' — almost,  but  not  quite. 

Miss  Del  Valle's  picture  is  to  accompany 
a  series  of  moving  pictures  of  California 
and  will  be  flashed  uj)on  the  screen  in  a 
thousand  cities  as  a  tyf)ical  girl  of  the  Golden 
State.  CiwVRA  M.  Gr££NING. 


The  General  of  a  Bug  Army 

SEVERAL  weeks  ago  a  certain  tropic- 
bronzed  young  American  came  ashore 
at  San  Francisco  from  an  oriental  liner, 
accompanied  by  a  strange  assortment  of 
baggage  which  he  guarded  with  notioeabk 
anxiety.  There  were  numerous  boxes,  and 
a  queer  little  house  containing  something 
evidently  very  valuable,  but  any  one 
curious  enough  to  observe  farther  would 
have  seen  that  the  customs  ^^^<>'«  de^ 
manded  no  duty  upon  these  things.  'They 
were  neither  ivories,  nor  bronzes,  nor 
Satsuma,  but  insects;  those  insects  which 
have  been  found  to  be  enemies  erf  the 
''mealy  l)ug"  and  other  injurious  insects, 
and  having  come  to  confer  great  benefit 
upon  American  horticulture  they  were 
most  welcome  to  our  shores.  So  the  young 
man  with  his  boxes  was  quickly  upon  Lis 
way  to  Sacramento  where  the  long  journey 
which  had  included  much  traveling  in 
Japan,  China  and  the  Philippines  ended 
at  the  California  State  Insectary.  Here  the 
tiny  insect  immigrants  were  carefuUy  placed 
in  quarters  scientifically  prepared  for  them. 

The  Insectary,  a  modest  little  building 
set  amid  the  beautiful  foliage  of  C^tol 
Park,  is  the  only  entomological  station  in  the 
world  where  the  work  is  entirely  with  bene- 
ficial insects,  the  object  of  all  experiments 
being  to  find  parasites  to  prey  upon  fruit 
and  grain  pests.  Its  superintendent,  Hany 
Scott  Smith,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska  where  he  began  technical  work 
under  Professor  Lawrence  Bruner.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Sigma  Zi,  a  fraternity  of 
graduate  students  elected  to  membet^p 
only  when  they  have  shown  promise  of 
scientific  ability,  and  also  of  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta.  After  being  for  one  year  assistant 
State  Entomologist  in  Nebraska  he  was 
employed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  study  the  cotton 
boll  weevil  in  Texas  and  Louisiana.  From 
there  he  went  to  Boston  and  commenced 
an  investigation  of  the  gypsy  moth  whose 
depredations  had  practically  ruined  great 
numbers  of  New  England's  shade  trees. 
The  search  for  a  destructive  parasite  to 
save  the  trees  led  to  Europe  and  Japan. 

Afterward  Mr.  Smith  had  charge  of 
parasite  work  in  Utah  for  the  alfalfa  weevil. 
From  there  he  was  sent  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  Italy  where  a  year  was 
spent  in  making  investigations  of  various 
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"We  are  planning  a  much  more  extended 
piece  of  work  for  this  year,"  he  said, 
hoping  not  only  to  continue  work  in  the 
Orient  but  also  to  send  a  man  to  Europe. 
All  we  attempt  to  do  in  foreign  work  is  to 
get  sufficient  breeding-stock  of  the  parasites 
to  rear  successfully  here.  After  breeding 
in  the  Insectary  in  sufficient  numbers  that 
they  will  not  die  out  when  placed  in  the 
field  we  attempt  to  get  them  established 
in  one  place  in  the  state.  When  this  is 
accomplished  it  is  necessary'  to  spread  them 
to  the  parts  of  the  state  where  needed. 

'*The  work  is  a  gamble.  The  problem  is 
not  to  find  the  parasites -so  much  as  to  get 
them  establishe<i  under  different  conditions 
than  where  found  in  the  first  place.  We 
cannot  hope  for  the  same  success  from 
tropical  insects  as  from  those  collected  in 
Japan  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region." 

The  manner  in  which  the  lady-birds  for 
the  Insectary  are  collected  in  sacks  and 
brought  down  snowy  mountain  trails  on 
pack  mules  to  the  railroads  is  "another 
story."  They  are  dispensed  freely  to 
any  one  needing  I  hem,  even  to  destroy  the 
enemies  of  our  roses,  but  out  of  the  Insect- 
ary's  75,000,000  of  the  lady-birds  50,000,000 
will  go  to  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial 
valley  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  melon 
aphis,  which  if  left  unmolested  until  spring, 
would  be  impossible  to  control. 

Mr.  Smith  likes  boys,  and  particularly 
is  he  interested  in  the  sort  of  boy  who 
closely  observes  things  out  of  doors.  Con- 
seciuently  the  students  from  the  Sacra- 
mento schools  are  welcomed  and  their 
questions  answered  not  only  with  patience 
but  with  answering  interest.  This  the 
children  ai)preciate,  and  they  move  re- 
sj)ectfully,  even  gingerly,  among  the  cases 
of  rare  specimens.  They  gaze  at  the  lovely 
butterflies,  gorgeous  as  California  poppies, 
and  inspect  with  awe  the  fearsome  tropical 
spiders  and  the  giant  moth  from  Mexico, 
as  big  as  a  bat. 

A  small  man  brings  in  a  rose-branch,  the 
leaves  neatly  ])erforated  with  holes  as 
large  as  a  five-cent  ])iece.  He  is  told  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  wild  bee  which  uses  the 
sections  cut,  not  for  food,  but  for  lining  its 
nest,  and  is  shown  a  small  bottle  contain- 
ing a  si)ecinien  of  the  bee  and  a  stem  of 
willow  with  the  i)ith  hollowed  out  to  make 
a  shipshape  nest,  lined  with  the  rose-leaf 
and  sealed  with  one  of  the  round  pieces. 
Also    the    little    nature    student    has    an 


envelope    filled    with    "jumping    seeds." 
Quite  uncanny  these  are,  but  they  turn  out 
to  be  not  seeds,  but  the  eggs,  about  to 
hatch,  of  a  tiny  black  fly  that  deposits  them 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  oaks. 

"Did  you  see  the  Mexican  jumping^ 
bean?"  the  child.is  asked,  and  then  shown, 
specimens  of  this  similar  wonder,  the  eggs, 
however,  being  much  larger.  And  he  gets 
expert  advice  upon  the  roses  and  tomato 
plants  at  home. 

"Tell  your  mother  it  isn't  an  insect. 
The  tomatoes  need  Bordeaux  mixture — 
wait  a  moment,  son,  h'ere  is  the  formula." 

Thus  a  romp  in  Capitol  Park  and  a 
visit  to  the  Insectary  can  make  good  any 
summer  afternoon  to  the  children.  They 
never  tire  of  looking  at  the  specimens,  and 
their  name  for  the  place  is  no  indication 
of  disrespect — "It  takes  so  long  to  say 
'Insectary,'   mother  I" 

And  the  superintendent,  laughing  as  he 
I^ets  a  curly  little  head,  says: 

"We  will  make  a  bugologist  out  of  Bill!" 

We  walked  across  a  small  court  in  the 
center  of  the  building  to  see  how  the  insects 
are  housed.  There  is  a  row  of  connecting 
rooms,  insect-proof,  lined  and  partitioned 
with  thin  canvas;  inside  these  are  many 
tiers  of  pasteboard  boxes,  each  having  a 
test  tube  inserted  in  the  end.  These  are 
the  insect  incubators,  the  tubes  being  for 
the  puq)ose  of  inspection  of  their  progress, 
as  immediately  uix)n  hatching  they  crawl 
out  toward  the  light.  The  air  in  these 
rooms  is  moist  and  suffocatingly  warm — 
a  temperature  sketch  of  a  Philippine 
jungle.  As  we  passed  out  of  this  steamy 
atmosphere  into  wholesome  California  the 
superintendent  stopped  beside  a  clumsy 
little  wooden  house. 

"Some  of  my  specimens  came  home  in  this" 
he  observed.    "I  had  to  keep  it  up  on  deck." 

"Your  specimens  must  have  attracted 
some  attention  coming  over?" 

"Yes,  they  did"  agreed  Mr.  Smith. 
"But  there  were  some  Californians  on 
board — they  understood  about  my  work." 

There  seemed  just  a  shade  of  gratitude 
in  his  voice  as  the  Californians  were  men- 
tioned. Possibly  it  was  not  unpleasant  to 
overhear  the  peoi)le  who  ^'understood" 
saying  something  like  this: 

"Crank  on  bugs,  did  you  say?  That  is 
one  of  America's  leading  entomologists, 
Profesfior  Harry  Scott  Smith,  of  California." 

Rita  Bell  Jamjes. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WON 

THE  STORY  OF  A  STRUGGLE 


By  WILUAM  R.  UGHTON 

Author  of  tkt  BiVy  Portunt  Storia 
tlhatraud  hy  Arthur  C>JtiTt 


As  far  as  it  has  gone*  Ike  story  is  as  follows:  Cass  Burdick,  general  manager  of  the 
Weismann  Land,  Cattle  &•  Sheep  Company's  vast  interests  in  Wyoming,  is  energetic 
and  masterful,  "a  born  result-getter."  A  severe  drouth  threatens  death  to  the  sheep,  and 
Burdick  depends  upon  a  certain  unfailing  spring,  an  oasis  in  the  grassless  desert,  but  he 
is  btdked  by  the  Carsons,  homesteaders  from  Iowa,  -who  stake  their  claim  upon  the  spring 
and  twenty  choice  acres  near  it  and  proceed  to  improve  Ihe  land.  Burdick  knows  that  fail- 
ure to  secure  the  spring  means  his  failure  to  rise  to  partnership  with  the  company.  He 
calls  upon  the  Carsons,  whose  right  to,  establish  a  permanent  home  isu-armly  defended  by 
their  beautiful  and  spirited  daughter,  Janet.  The  clash  between  Burdick  and  Carson  is  the 
old  frontier  feud — the  bitter  struggle  between  stockman  and  farmer  for  possession  of  the 
land.  In  the  ensuing  crisis  Billy  Fortune  steps  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lighlon's  famous 
Billy  Fortune  stories  to  enlist  as  Burdick' s  first  lieutenant.  Reappearing  with  Billy  are  two 
quaint  characters  of  Ike  range,  Steve  Brainard  and  "Squint"  Wade.  Even  Cupid  seems 
to  be  conspiring  against  Burdlck's  peace  of  mind;  his  business  prospects  are  further 
clouded  by  the  advent  of  Surveyor  Boughton  -who  proposes  to  reclaim  for  the  government 
fivethousatuiacresof  the  Weismann  Company's  grazing  lands,  atul  Burdick,  to  acquirethe 
coveted  spring,  resolves  upon  an  encounter  with  the  Carsons.  During  the  gun-play  that 
follows,  Burdick  is  badly  wounded  and  becomes  a  patient  in  the  Carsons'  home,  where  he 
is  visited  by  his  employer,  Weismann.  With  recovery  comes  romance;  but  Burdick 
says  gaod-by  to  Janet  and  the  household  and  departs  with  Billy  Fortune,  who  is  mystified 
thaiBurdick,  evidently  in  love  with  Janet,  wires  to  "Kaikerine'Hn  tite  East:  "J  shall  come 
to  you  on  the  first  possible  day.' '  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel,  Burdick  goes  East  to 
confer  with  Weismann  and  to  meet  Kalherine,  but  her  charm  and  beauty  fail  to  win 
furn  and  he  returns  with  renewed  fighting  spirit  to  the  field  of  action  in  Wyoming. 

THE  FIELD  OF  ACTION 

BUXY  Fortune  kq>t  to  himself  Squint  ing;  he  found   that  he  got  along  better 

Wade's  unguarded  declaration  of  his  alone.     His  thoughts  mo\-cd  always  with 

purpose.     He   needed    time   for  di-  an  erratic  sort  of  hop,  stt-p  and  jump;  it 

gesting  it.    If  he  spoke  of  it  at  the  camp,  bothered  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  orderly 

he  knew  the  women  would  be  worried,  and  movement  of  another's  argument, 
it  was  not  likely  that  they  would  be  able         Besides,  the  women  were  troubled  enough, 

to  help  him  out  with  his  thinking.    He  did  without  the  danger  that  might  lie  in  a 

not  much  care  for  help  in  his  private  think-  chance  word  of  his.    Carson's  concern  had 
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been  poorly  concealed.  To  the  minds  of 
his  wife  and  daughter,  a  lawsuit  seemed  in 
itself  an  ominous  thing;  and  the  summons 
revealed  next  to  nothing.  Billy  saw  that 
they  were  much  distraught.  Through  the 
afternoon,  at  every  chance,  he  talked  im- 
personally, whimsically,  of  other  things, 
telling  foolish  stories,  putting  his  best 
effort  into  his  jests;  but  he  was  not  getting 
the  effect  he  wanted.  The  supper  hour 
was  very  quiet,  nor  could  he  succeed  in 
bringing  distraction.  It  distressed  him. 
When  the  women  were  doing  their  work,  at 
the  end  of  the  meal,  he  sought  Bob  Carson. 

"Say,  son"  hfe  said,  "give  me  that  paper 
youVe  got.  I'm  goin'  to  sneak  over  and 
have  a  little  talk  with  that  Boughton  man 
about  it.  Don't  say  nothin*.  You  stay 
here.    I'll  get  back  pretty  soon." 

He  found  Joe  Boughton  at  work  in  his 
tent,  bent  over  his  mapmaking.  These 
two  had  not  come  into  very  close  accord. 
Billy  thought  of  the  engineer  merely  as  a 
good  deal  of  a  boy — a  respectable  boy,  and 
to  be  respected  for  his  sure  knowledge  of 
his  work,  but  ignorant  of  life.  In  Billy's 
scheme  the  intimate  play  of  the  human 
game  stood  first  and  foremost.  He  had 
rather  slighted  his  chances  for  getting  on 
terms  with  Boughton.  He  approached 
him  now  with  an  odd  diffidence. 

"I  wish  you'd  look  at  that"  he  said,  and 
laid  the  summons  on  Boughton's  table. 
Boughton  picked  up  the  crumpled  paper 
curiously,  glanced  at  its  caption,  then 
read  it  through  intently.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  looked  at  Billy,  startled. 

"Why — why — "  he  stammered. 

"Yes"  Billy  drawled.  "That's  pretty 
near  what  I  thought,  myself.  But,  look 
here!  You're  educated.  I  wish  you'd 
whirl  in  and  tell  me  what  it  means.  Begin 
at  A  and  go  to  Izzard." 

Boughton  explained,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  while  Billy  smoked  and  listened. 
"Go  over  that  last  part  again"  he  requested. 
"That  about  the  employees.  That's  me, 
ain't  it?    I'm  restrained  too,  ain't  I?" 

"Yes"  Boughton  said,  "you  are.  Who 
is  this  man  Wade?" 

"Oh,"  Billy  said,  "he's  just  Quintius 
Curtius  Wade,  Plaintiff.  He  don't  count. 
I'm  the  one  that's  botherin'  me.  Are  you 
sure  I'm  restrained  too?" 

"You  certainly  are"  Boughton  answered. 
"You're  an  employee,  over  there.  The  writ 
applies  to  you,  as  much  as  to  any  one  else." 


"Yes"  Billy  said.  "But  what  I  like  about 
me  is  that  nobody  has  got  any  strings  tied 
to  me."  With  which  cryptic  remark  he 
lapsed  into  smoky  silence.  "All  right"  he 
said  presently.  "It  suits  me.  Now,  what 
I'm  thinkin'  about  is  those  women.  It's 
sort  of  rough  on  them.  They  need  some- 
body of  their  own  kind,  right  now.  I 
ain't  that  kind.  They  don't  want  the  likes 
of  me  actin'  the  clown  with  'em.  What 
they  want  is  somebody  they  can  talk  to. 
If  I  was  you,  I'd  feel  kind  of  bound  to  slip 
over  there  and  set  around  for  a  while  with 
'em.    You  know  the  way,  don't  you?" 

Boughton  fingered  the  papers  on  his 
table,  doing  his  best  to  hide  his  mounting 
color.    But  he  couldn't  hide  it  from  Billy. 

"All  right"  Billy  said  easily.  "Come  on 
over,  after  a  while.  Just  give  me  time  to 
slip  back.  And  when  you  come,  see  if  you 
can't  say  somethin'  kind  of  cheerful  to 
'em.    Especially  the  girl." 

Billy  went  back  to  camp,  smiling  broadly 
to  himself  in  the  deep  dusk  beneath  the 
trees.  Quietly,  unobtrusively,  he  slipped 
into  a  seat  ui)on  the  ground  beside  the 
evening  fire,  busying  himself  with  a  job 
of  saddle-mending,  giving  attention  to  his 
work,  but  expectant.  When  Janet  and  her 
mother  came  to  their  places,  by  and  by, 
he  bent  closer;  and  when  Joe  Boughton 
appeared,  a  little  later,  he  seemed  to  be 
thinking  of  nothing  but  his  waxed  thread, 
giving  Joe  only  a  casual,  abstracted  greet- 
ing. He  would  have  been  able  to  persuade 
anybody  to  believe  that  he  "wasn't  notic- 
in'";  nevertheless,  he  saw  out  of  the  tail 
of  his  eye  that  there  was  nothing  casual  or 
abstracted  in  the  greeting  given  Joe  by  the 
women.  They  were  heartily,  unaffectedly 
glad  to  see  him.  Still  "not  noticin',"  Billy 
saw  Boughton  take  Janet's  hand  in  his, 
then  lay  his  other  hand  over  it,  holding  it 
so  until  Billy  was  cross-eyed  with  trying  not 
to  notice.  Not  since  dinner-time  had  Janet 
shown  the  fresh  lively  color,  the  smiling 
gaiety  of  spirit  she  was  showing  now. 

"Do  you  know,  sir,  that  it's  been  three 
days  since  you  were  over  here,  on  Sunday?" 
she  challenged.  "But  don't  try  to  explain. 
I  know  what  you'd  say,  if  I'd  let  you. 
You've  been  busy.  That's  it,  isn't  it?" 
Joe's  mounting  color  matched  her  own. 
I've  been  compelling  myself  to  keep  busy" 
he  said.  "If  you  knew  how  hard  that's 
been,  you'd  be  sorry  for  me,  instead  of 
accusing." 
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The  rosy  light  upon  her  face  was  not  all 
firelight;  nor  was  the  firelight  bright  enough 
to  make  her  eyes  fall  so.  Billy's  needle 
pricked  his  thumb. 

"He's  got  right  good  sense,  after  all, 
ain't  he?"  Billy  inquired  of  his  own  inner 
consciousness;  and  his  inner  consciousness 
made  no  demur.  "No"  it  agreed,  "he  ain't 
such  an  awful  fool.  If  I  was  hun — "  but 
BiUy  put  that  consideration  resolutely 
aside.  "Shucks!  But  I  ain't  him!"  Nurs- 
ing his  hurt  thumb,  he  listened. 

"And  now  that  you  are  here"  Janet 
said,  "and  not  too  busy,  you  might  tell  us 
what  you've  been  doing." 

Boughton's  expression  grew  serious. 
"Part  of  the  time  I've  been  at  my  field 
work"  he  said,  "and  part  of  the  time  I've 
been  wondering  how  long  the  work  is  likely 
to  last.  We've  had  a  hint  that  we  may  be 
recalled  from  this  district,  almost  any  day." 

"Oh!"  Janet  said  quietly;  but  there  was 
something  in  her  tone  that  made  Billy  for- 
get his  needle-prick  entirely.  "You  haven't 
finished?  I  thought  you  were  to  be  here 
all  summsr." 

"No"  Boughton  said,  "I  haven't  fin- 
ished; but  we  may  have  to  stop.  Some  of 
the  stockmen  are  after  us  too,  trying  to 
have  us  called  oflF." 

Bob  Carson  interrupted.  "You've  no- 
ticed what  they're  trying  to  do  to  us — ^put- 
ting that  man  on  the  land  next  to  ours. 
They  call  us  squatters!  Have  you  seen  that 
fellow's  house?  Like  a  dry-goods  box! 
And  they're  suing  us,  trying  to  get  this 
water.    It's  fraud!" 

In  a  spirit  of  angry  protest  he  told  of  the 
morning's  occurrence,  a  note  of  alarm  in 
his  narrative.  Boughton  answered  reassur- 
ingly. 

"Oh,  you  can  beat  them  at  that,  if  you'll 
stick  it  out.  Don't  let  it  worry  you.  You 
have  all  the  rights  with  you." 

"Rights!"  Bob  scoffed.  "Rights  don't 
count  for  anything  in  this  country." 

"Yes,  they  do,"  Boughton  smiled.  "They 
count  for  just  as  much  here  as  anywhere 
else.  Don't  you  make  a  mistake  about 
that.  You  may  have  to  fight  for  them;  but 
youll  think  aU  the  more  of  them  on  that 
account,  when  you've  won.    You'll  win." 

His  quiet  coiidence,  real  or  feigned,  had 
its  effect.  Before  long  the  talk  had  turned 
to  other  things,  and  the  air  of  the  camp 
grew  cheerful,  animated.  Boughton  lin- 
gered beyond  the  time  needed  for  reassur- 


ance. By  and  by  Bob  went  away  to  his 
bed;  then  Mrs.  Carson  said  good-night;  and 
still  Boughton  stayed.  Billy  Fortune's  job 
of  tinkering  had  been  finished  long  ago. 
He  got  up  from  his  place  and  walked  away 
from  the  fire,  stepping  lightly,  so  as  not  to 
distract  anybody's  attention  from  any- 
body. He  need  not  have  been  so  careful. 
At  a  little  distance,  out  of  hearing  but  not 
beyond  the  range  of  vision,  he  rolled  dg^- 
ettes  expertly  in  the  dark,  smoked  steadily, 
enjoyed  the  soft  night  air,  and  once  in  a 
while  glanced  sidewise  toward  the  fire. 

"Well,  Billy,"  he  remarked,  "he's  sort 
of  a  nice  lad.  He  means  well.  That's  an 
awful  mean  thing  to  say  about  a  man;  but 
mebbe  he'd  turn  out  better  than  that,  give 
him  time.  It  mightn't  be  so  bad.  They 
certainly  look  well  together,  don't  they? 
And  he's  certainly  kind  of  comfortin'  to 
her,  ain't  he?    No,  it  mightn't  be  so  bad." 

After  a  hard  ride,  the  older  Carson  re- 
turned to  camp  before  noon  of  the  next 
day.  He  was  fretful,  short  of  temper,  ex- 
asperated. 

"Just  as  I  thought"  he  said.  "It's  a 
piece  of  pure  buncombe;  but  we've  got  to 
fight  it.  It  does  seem  mighty  strange  to  me 
that  a  piece  of  crookedness  like  this  can 
use  the  machinery  of  the  law  for  its  dirty 
purposes.  When  the  crook  asks  the  law 
to  protect  him  while  he's  putting  over  a 
steal,  the  law  does  it.  That's  what  it's 
doing  here,  right  now.  We  can  beat  'em, 
after  a  while,  if  our  money  holds  out;  but 
they've  got  us  on  the  hip  now.  It'll  be  a 
month  before  the  court  hears  the  case — 
maybe  a  couple  of  months;  and  while  we're 
waiting,  we  can't  do  a  thing  to  prevent 
them  from  stealing  our  water  and  ruining 
our  crop.    It's  rotten!" 

Billy  Fortune  slipped  away  to  take 
another  look  at  the  progress  of  Squint 
Wade's  work.     He  came  back  running. 

"Look  here"  he  said  to  Carson.  "I 
want  you  to  fire  me,  quick!  If  you  don't 
fire  me,  I'll  quit.  I  don't  want  to  be  an 
employee  of  yours  any  more,  for  a  while. 
Fire  me!" 

Carson  regarded  him,  nonplussed.  "Now 
what's  the  matter  with  you?"  he  demanded. 

"Never  you  mind  that!"  Billy  returned. 
"Don't  you  ask  any  fool  questions.  ^  Just 
fire  me.  Let  your  kid  hear  you  do  it.  I 
ain't  anxious  to  get  you  in  any  trouble; 
but  I'm  goin'  to  take  a  hand  in  this  thing 
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myself,  on  my  own  hook.  Are  you  goin' 
to  fire  me,  or  ain't  you?    Quick!" 

Carson's  temper  was  rasped.  "You 
crazy  fool!"  he  exploded.  Billy  did  not 
resent  that. 

"All  right"  he  said,  "then  I'm  quittin' 
you.  I  ain't  workin'  for  you  any  more, 
right  now.  Understand?  And  listen: 
you  keep  plumb  away  from  me,  so  you 
won't  be  mixed  up  in  this.  You  stay  right 
here,  and  don't  you  come  anywheres  near 
where  I  am."  He  would  not  explain  him- 
self, but  went  back  toward  the  north  fence 
on  a  run.  At  the  edge  of  the  grove,  when 
he  came  within  sight  of  the  men  beyond 
the  line,  he  slowed  down  to  a  lazy  walk, 
leaned  upon  the  top  of  a  fence-post  and 
began  to  make  a  cigarette. 

The  laborers  had  been  working  at  high 
speed.  A  broad  shallow  bowl  had  been 
scooped  out  of  the  sand,  a  few  rods  beyond 
the  line,  and  from  the  rim  of  the  bowl  a 
broad  ditch  ran  toward  the  pool,  but  halted 
at  the  fence  line.  The  gap  was  very  short. 
Billy  had  seen  that  a  good  shovelman 
could,  with  a  quarter-hour's  work,  break 
djwn  the  northern  edge  of  the  pool  and 
start  the  water  flowing  into  the  ditch  and 
on  to  the  new  basin.  The  teams  were 
standing  idle,  their  labor  finished;  and 
Squint  Wade  was  coming  toward  the  fence, 
a  long  shovel  upon  his  shoulder. 

Billy  lighted  his  cigarette  and  blew  out  a 
deep  draft  of  smoke  before  he  spoke. 

"Been  gettin'  ahead  right  smart,  ain't 
you,  Quintius  Curtius?"  he  asked. 

Squint  returned  no  answer,  but  chucked 
his  shovel  over  the  fence  and  prepared  to 
follow.  Billy  calmly  picked  up  the  shovel 
and  sent  it  whirling  back,  end  over  end. 

"Say!  Look  out!"  Squint  said.  "You 
ain't  got  any  right  to  interfere  with  me. 
I've  got  an  injunction." 

"Have  you?"  Billy  inquired  mildly. 
"You  don't  say!"  ^ 

"I  sure  have"  said  Squint.  "The  judge 
give  it  to  me,  down  to  Cheyenne.  You'd 
bjtter  not  monkey  with  me."  He  went  to 
get  his  shovel,  and  returned  ^^'ith  it  to  the 
fence.  "Don't  you  try  any  more  funny 
business,  now"  he  cautioned. 

Billy  took  another  slow  pull  at  his  cigarette. 
"Listen  to  me  a  minute.  Squint"  he  said. 
"If  I  was  you,  I  wouldn't  come  over  on  this 
side  of  the  fence.    I'd  be  kind  of  afraid  to." 

"Afraid  of  what?"  Squint  demanded. 
"I've  got  an  injimction,  I  tell  you." 


"So  you  told  me"  Billy  letumed.  "I 
ain't  seen  it;  but  your  word's  good  with 
me,  Squint.  Just  the  same,  I  wouldn't 
climb  over  here." 

"The  lawyers  told  me  you  woulda^ 
dare  to  interfere  with  me"  Squint  said. 

"Did  they?"  Billy  inquired.  "I  hope 
you  didn't  pay  'em  real  money  for  tdm 
you  that;  because,  if  you  did,  you  flot 
cheated.  Me  bein'  a  fnend  of  the  fam^f 
over  here,  I  don't  care  a  rip  what  the  law- 
yers said." 

For  answer,  Squint  set  his  foot  on  the 
lower  wire  and  made  ready  to  vault.  With 
a  last  deep  breath  of  smoke,  Billy  cast  Ui 
cigarette  aside. 

"Listen,  Quintius  Curtius"  he  said,  and 
his  tone  made  Squint  hesitate.  "I'm  tellin' 
you  this  for  your  own  good.  I  feel  real 
pleasant  towards  you,  on  account  of  us 
always  bein'  good  friends.  It  would  be 
real  distressin'  to  me;  but  if  you  was^  to 
come  over  here,  I'd  feel  plumb  obliged  to 
lick  you." 

Squint  snorted,  then  laughed  with  Vf^ 
scorn.  "You  ain't  able"  he  said.  He  was 
an  inch  taller  than  Billy,  and  twenty  pounds 
heavier. 

"I  could  try,  though"  said  BiUy,  "and 
when  I  got  through  tryin'  you'd  have  a  lot 
of  cunnin'  little  marks  scattered  around  all 
over  you.  I  wouldn't  aim  to  do  it;  but 
when  I  fight  I'm  liable  to  forget  myself 
and  mess  a  man  all  up.  Please  don't  make 
me. 

"My  injunction — "  Squint  argued;  but 
Billy  brushed  argument  lightly  aside. 

"Forget  it!  Your  injunction  wouldn't 
keep  me  from  it.  It  says  the  Carsons  and 
their  employees.  I  ain't  an  employee  any 
more.  I'd  be  doin'  this  just  as  a  friend  ot 
the  family." 

Squint  gathered  himself  and  came  over 
the  fence  in  a  flying  leap.  Before  his  feet 
were  fairly  on  the  ground  he  was  tangled 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  fight  Billy  had  prom- 
ised him.  It  was  a  very  pretty  fight,  as 
fights  go — not  so  long  as  to  become  dull  or 
brutal;  not  so  short  as  to  leave  the  issue  to 
be  fought  out  again — ^just  long  enough.  It 
was  the  sort  of  fight  to  please  onlookers 
with  a  discriminating  taste.  The  workers 
on  Squint's  claim,  gathering  at  the  fence  to 
watch,  were  quite  well  pleased.  At  the  end 
of  five  swift  minutes,  Billy  was  seated  as- 
tride Squint's  prostrate  body,  in  the  good 
old  fashion,  pumping  Squint's  head  up  and 
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down  against  the  sand;  and  Squint  was  too 
spent  to  do  more  than  close  his  eyes  and 
wait  until  Billy  would  be  done  with  amusing 
himself. 

"You  see,  Squint"  Billy  remarked,  from 
his  perch  upon  Squint's  hard-breathing 
middle,  "the  lawyers  fooled  you  about  that 
injunction,  didn't  they?  It  didn't  hinder 
ma  none,  did  it?"  He  paused  to  feel  ten- 
derly of  a  cut  on  his  left  cheek  and  to  give 
a  few  experimental  winks  with  his  swollen 
right  eye.  "Say,  Squint"  he  went  on,  "I  hope 
you  ain't  got  any  hard  feelin's  about  this. 
We're  goin'  to  keep  right  on  bein'  friends, 
ain't  we?  You  might  tell  me,  before  I  let 
you  up." 

Squint's  answering  look  was  none  too 
cordial  in  the  first  moment;  but  in  the  next 
a  feeble  glint  of  humor  shone.  The  wounds 
on  Billy's  face  gave  it  an  odd  comedy  ex- 
pression. Squint's  puffed  lips  stretched  in 
a  painful  grin.  "If  that's  all  you're  waitin' 
for"  he  said,  "let  me  up.  This  sand's 
hot." 

Billy  got  to  his  feet  and  helped  his 
whipped  friend  to  rise.  "I'm  awful  sorry 
about  that  tooth,  Squint,"  he  sympa- 
thized, "right  in  the  middle  of  your  mouth, 
that  way.  It's  goin'  to  show;  and  it  ain't 
liable  to  grow  in  again,  either,  at  your  age. 
I  sure  do  regret  that.  Come  on  over  to 
the  water,  and  let's  wash  up  some." 

In  the  shade  of  a  Cottonwood  they  sat 
side  by  side,  making  their  toilet,  aiding  one 
another,  not  talking  much.  It  was  Squint 
who  first  got  past  the  absorption  of  this 
task.    He  gave  a  short  amused  laugh. 

"You  and  me  are  a  couple  of  darned 
fools!"  he  said.  "Beatin'  each  other  up, 
this  way,  for  somethin'  that  ain't  a  bit  of 
our  business.  It  ain't  goin'  to  get  neither 
one  of  us  a  thing." 

Billy  held  a  soaked  handkerchief  over 
his  damaged  eye;  the  other  eye  was  full  of 
dancing  lights.  "Ain't  that  the  solemn 
truth!"  he  said.  "If  I'd  been  paid  for  all 
the  fightin'  I've  done  I'd  have  somethin'; 
but  the  way  it  is,  all  I've  got  in  this  world 
is  right  on  me.  Them  Weismanns,  back  in 
Kansas  City,  ain't  bimged  up  a  speck;  but 
if  you'd  licked  me,  they'd  have  took  all  the 
profits." 

The  suggestion  bor6  Squint's  mind  back 
to  the  main  issue.  "Say"  he  said,  "how 
am  I  goin'  to  explain  this  to  Cass  Burdick? 
You  know  Cass.  It's  goin'  to  take  some 
explainin'.   After  this,  I  can't  fool  with  that 


water  any  more,  can  I?  But  what  am  I 
gom'  to  tell  Cass?" 

Billy  saturated  his  handkerchief  afresh 
and  put  it  back  in  place.  "You  ain't 
figurin'  on  tellin'  your  friend  the  judge 
about  it,  are  you?"  he  asked.  "The  one 
that  give  you  the  injunction?" 

Squint  spat  upon  the  sand  in  a  manner 
hinting  at  light  regard  for  the  judiciary. 
"That  judge!  He  ain't  no  friend  of  mine. 
Look  at  what  he's  got  me  mixed  up  in! 
I  wish  this  tooth  was  out  of  his  face,  so  I 
do!  But  there's  Cass  Burdick.  I'll  have 
to  tell  him." 

"No,  you  won't"  said  BiUy.  "You  let 
me  tell  him,  myself.  I'll  go  see  him.  Me 
and  Cass,  we  ain't  afraid  of  each  other.  I'll 
explain  it  to  him  for  you." 

"Yes"  Squint  returned,  "but  I  told  you 
he's  sendin'  a  band  of  sheep  down  here. 
He  figured  they'd  be  here  today,  or  early 
tomorrow  mornin'.  And  he's  expectin' 
that  I'll  have  water  for  'em.  There's  a 
couple  thousand  of  'em,  and  they'll  be  terri- 
ble thirsty.    They're  goin'  to  want  water." 

"Well,  they  won't  get  it  here"  Billy  said. 
"Not  if  I  know  it.  Don't  you  worry  about 
the  sheep,  though.  You  just  leave  that 
part  to  me." 

By  and  by  he  went  back  to  the  Carson 
camp.  He  had  attended  to  his  wounds  as 
well  as  he  was  able,  reducing  the  swellings, 
washing  his  cuts  clean.  To  help  out  his  air 
of  carelessness  he  was  smiling  nonchalantly 
when  he  appeared  before  the  women.  His 
smile  had  a  curious  one-sided  effect.  It 
made  Janet  laugh. 

"Why,  Billy !"  she  said.  "What  have  you 
been  doing?    You  look  so  funny." 

Billy  tried  to  scowl,  but  his  badly  swollen 
eyelid  twisted  his  face  still  more  awry  in  the 
effort.  "I  just  cut  myself"  he  said,  and 
went  out  to  hunt  for  Janet's  father.  "Just 
my  fool  luck!"  he  lamented.  "Cass  Bur- 
dick, he  gets  hurt  bad  enough  to  get  took 
good  care  of  by  her,  for  days  and  days;  and 
me — I  get  hurt  just  bad  enough  to  get 
laughed  at  by  her.  This  here  world  is  hor- 
rible unfair,  sometimes." 

He  found  Carson  at  the  site  of  the  new 
house,  walking  around  the  foimdations, 
regarding  the  half-finished  walls  doubtfully, 
despondently.  At  sight  of  Billy's  face 
Carson  opened  his  mouth  for  a  startled 
question,  but  Billy  cut  him  off. 

"Never  mind!  Just  you  keep  still.  I 
ain't  through  yet,  and  I  ain't  goin'  to  tell 
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you  nothin*  till  I've  finished  up.  I've  just 
come  over  to  tell  you  that  you're  goin' 
lo  miss  a  horse  this  evenin'.  You  don't 
need  to  waste  time  lookin'  for  it.  It'll 
come  back." 

"Billy,  look  here!"  Carson  broke  in 
sharply.  **What  are  you  doing?  I'm  not 
going  to  let  you  go  on  like  this.  This  thing 
isn't  a  joke.  Everything  I  have  in  the  world 
is  at  stake  here.  I  can't  afford  to  have  it 
frittered  away.  You  must  tell  me  what 
you're  doing." 

"I  w^on't"  said  Billy.  "And  that's  flat. 
You  ain't  payin'  me  for  this.  You  won't 
owe  me  nothin'  when  I  get  through  with  it. 
It's  non^-  of  your  business.  You  just  let  me 
alone.  All  I'm  askin'  of  you  is  that  you 
won't  fret  yourself  about  that  horse,  if  you 
happen  to  miss  him." 

Billy  missed  his  supper  that  night,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  away  from  Carson.  Long 
after  dark  he  lingered  in  the  edge  of  the 
grove,  watching  from  a  distance,  waiting 
for  the  camp  li^rhts  to  go  out.  They  died 
down  early,  as  one  by  one  the  family  went 
to  bed.  Billy  had  a  notion  that  Joe 
Boughton  might  put  in  an  appearance  again, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  him.  Billy  saw 
that  Janet  lingered  until  the  last,  as  though 
she  too  had  expectations.  When  she  was 
gone,  Billy  slij)ped  stealthily  down  to  the 
horse-yard,  picked  out  his  animal  and  threw 
on  a  saddle,  then  struck  out  over  the  trail 
that  led  to  the  northward. 

He  ro<le  hard  for  an  hour  or  more.  Then, 
in  the  distance,  he  saw  the  glint  of  feeble  oil 
lanterns  strung  out  around  the  bed-ground 
of  a  sheei>-band.  He  slackened  speed,  dis- 
mountc*d,  tethered  his  horse  to  a  sage-bush 
and  went  slowly  forward  afoot.  More 
silent,  more  sly  than  a  hunting- wolf,  he 
crept  closer,  closer,  until  he  had  made  sure 
that  the  herders  and  their  dogs  were  settled 
do^Ti  for  the  night  around  the  wagon. 
There  was  no  sound  from  the  camp.  He 
backed  off  into  the  sheltering  brush,  lay 
flat  upon  the  sand,  and  raised  the  thin 
shrill  wailing  cry  of  a  hungry  coyote.  All 
the  skill  he  had  was  thrown  into  it — the 
short  sharp  staccato  first  notes,  and  the 
trailing  diminuendo — signal  of  a  lone  hunter 
to  his  distant  mates.  From  where  he  lay 
Billy  heard  that  the  response  was  instan- 
taneous. First  there  came  the  nervous 
rustling  stir  of  the  startled  ewes,  anxious 
for  the  safety  of  their  Iambs;  then  the  bark- 
ing of  the  aroused  dogs,  clamorous,  noisy, 


as  they  left  the  wagon  and  began  to  circle 
the  herd.  Billy  knew  that  they  would  hang 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  flock,  defending,  not 
taking  the  offensive  pursuit  unless  the 
herders  ordered.  He  threw  the  utmost  of 
his  skill  into  the  next  cry,  trying  to  draw  the 
dogs  all  together  at  one  point.  When  he 
had  succeeded,  he  backed  away  to  his  horse, 
swung  into  the  saddle  and  rode  to  a  point 
straight  across  from  the  dogs'  excitement. 
There  he  voiced  another  cr>' — the  answer- 
ing cry  of  the  hunting-pack.  He  grew 
breathless  with  trying  to  make  his  voice 
sound  like  half-a-dozen.  The  dogs  grew 
frantic;  the  sheep  were  beginning  to  move 
about  in  slow  compact  masses.  The  sleepy 
herders  were  tumbling  out  of  bed,  preparing 
for'action.  Billy  circled  again,  distracting 
the  dogs  with  his  insistent  yip-yip,  passing 
back  and  forth,  around  and  around.  The 
pitch  darkness  of  the  night  was  in  his  favor. 
He  did  not  ex-pect  to  keep  the  dogs  deceived, 
but  he  did  his  best  in  order  that  the  herders 
would  not  discover  him.  Watching  care- 
fully, keeping  as  far  from  the  men  as  he 
could,  he  began  making  short  daring  charges 
against  the  edge  of  the  herd,  trying  to  make 
the  sheep  scatter;  darting  back  into  the 
darkness,  his  cunning  at  its  keenest,  his 
voice  at  its  shrillest.  He  was  getting  what 
he  wanted.  The  herd  was  breaking  up  into 
panic-stricken  bunches,  drifting  apart.  The 
frenzied  dogs  were  powerless;  their  training 
had  not  included  anything  like  this.  Nor 
did  the  herders  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
Billy  gave  them  just  enough  attention  to 
let  him  keep  out  of  their  way.  He  was  no 
longer  concerned  about  the  dogs;  they  were 
aiding  his  pur]:)ose  by  this  time,  charging 
back  and  forth  from  band  to  band,  doing 
their  best,  with  their  brute  understanding, 
to  keep  the  herd  together.  They  could  not 
do  it.  All  night  long  Billy  worried  them, 
drix-ing  them  into  ciisordtT.  He  kei)t  at  it  so 
long  as  it  was  safe.  Before  dawn  he  had 
the  herd  flung  back,  thrown  ai)art,  in  a 
score  of  scattered  bands.  It  would  take  the 
herders  at  least  two  days  of  hard  work  to 
gather  them  again. 

When  he  had  made  sure  of  this,  Billy 
drew  away  from  the  camp,  doubling  back 
upon  his  trail,  reapj^earing  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  disorder  was  at  its 
height.  In  fine  astonishment  he  listened 
to  the  herders'  story  of  the  night's  expe- 
rience. It  was  a  glowing  story,  full  of  elabo- 
rate detail.    There  must  have  been  twenty 
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coyotes,  any  way,  they  said;  maybe  more. 
Part  of  the  time  it  had  sounded  like  a  hun- 
dred. The  queer  thing  about  it  was  that 
not  a  sheep  had  been  killed;  there  wasn't 
even  a  blood-mark  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"It  certainly  does  beat  anything  I  ever 
went  against"  old  Scott  said,  "and  IVe 
been  herdin'  sheep  for  thirty  years.  And 
look!  Tw^o  thousand  of  'em  we  had,  last 
night,  and  there  ain't  two  hundred  here  now. 
The  rest  are  distributed  around  in  the  hills, 
forty  ways.     We  won't  ever  find  'em  all." 

"Ain't  that  the  pity,  though!"  Billy  said. 
He  was  very  sympathetic.  "I  wish  I  had 
time  to  stay  and  help  you  pick  'em  up. .  I 
sure  do!    But  I'm  in  a  rush  this  mornin'." 

Before  midday  he  came  to  ranch  head- 
quarters and  sought  Cass  Burdick.  Cass 
was  not  in  the  sweetest  of  humors,  for  Steve 
Brainard  had  just  come  in  to  report  a  drill 
stuck  in  the  first  and  deepest  of  the  new 
wells. 

"We  ain't  able  to  pull  it"  Steve  was  ex- 
plaining. "We'll  just  have  to  let  her  stay 
there,  I  reckon,  and  start  over  with  a  new 
one.  She's  down  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
too.  We  ought  to  have  struck  water  'most 
any  time." 

Cass  was  not  swearing,  but  he  was  in  the 
bitterer  temper  of  the  man  who  w^ould  like 
to  swear  if  only  he  did  not  feel  the  utter 
uselessness  of  it.  He  set  his  teeth  hard 
before  he  spoke. 

"And  there's  no  water  in  any  of  the  holes 
yet?" 

"No"  said  Steve.  "It's  pretty  near  the 
driest  lot  of  holes  I  ever  did  see.  The  other 
set  was  when  the  w^etness  didn't  come  that 
had  been  ordered  for  a  Dutch  picnic  over 
at  Hermann,  Nebraska." 

Burdick  let  that  pass  without  a  smile. 
"Well"  he  said  fretfully,  "go  on  with  the 
work.  Push  it  as  hard  as  you  can."  In  his 
exasperation  he  was  hardly  civil  to  Billy, 
who  lounged  in  the  doorstep  of  the  bunk- 
house,  awaiting  his  turn. 

"You  want  your  job  back,  I  suppose?" 
Cass  asked.  "You  may  go  to  work  with 
Steve,  if  it  suits  you." 

Billy  shook  his  head.  "No"  he  said. 
"I've  quit  workin'  for  Carson,  for  a  spell, 
but  I  ain't  ready  to  go  to  work,  yet  awhile. 
I  just  come  up  here  to  tell  you  a  couple 
little  pieces  of  news.  Sort  of  bad  news, 
they  are,  both  of  'em.  You  won't  like  'em, 
neither  one;  but  I  expect  you'd  better  know 


em. 


Burdick  drew  a  deep  breath.  ''What 
now?"  he  demanded. 

"Well"  BiUy  returned  mildly,  "that  mfll 
Quintius  Curtius  Wade,  Plaintiff,  he's ' 
fightin'." 

"Fighting?"  Burdick  echoed,    'With 
Carsons  ?  " 

"No"  said  BiUy,  "not  with  them. 
it  was.    Did  you  notice  this  eye? 
Wade  person  give  me  this  eye.    He  hit 
on  it.    And  he  cut  my  face  for  me,  over 
this  side,  too.    It  looked  a  heap  worse 
terday  than  it  does  now." 

"Billy"  said  Cass,  "stop  your  fo6lD# 
Why  did  he  do  that?  What  were  you  dm- 
ing?" 

"I  ain't  foolin'  "  Billy  said.  "It  was  jmi 
like  I  tell  you.  I  wasn't  doin'  a  thing  to: 
him,  only  tryin'  to  lick  him." 

"Oh,  Billy,  quit!"  Burdick  cried  angc^f. 
"What's  it  all  about?  Don't  waste  thntf 
with  your  trifling.  What  were  you  aijjl 
Squint  fighting  about?"  *^ 

"WeU"  Billy  said,  as  if  he  were  doug  Ui 
utmost  to  be  candid  and  explicit,  '4t  wi$ 
right  after  I'd  quit  workin'  for  the  Carsd^ 
outfit.  I  was  just  kind  of  loafin'  around^ 
and  I  noticed  what  Squint  was  doin\  No^ 
it  wasn't  Squint.  Squint  wouldn't  have 
done  a  thing  like  that.  It  was  Quintiiia 
Curtius  Wade,  Plaintiff,  that  was  doin'  it. 
runnin'  a  ditch  that  somebody  had  hired 
him  to  run,  so  as  to  steal  the  Carsons'  water 
and  ruin  their  alfalfa  patch.  Me  bein' 
right  friendly  with  the  Carsons,  I  told  him 
I  wouldn't  do  it,  if  I  was  him;  but  he  kept 
right  on;  and  then — oh,  that^s  about  aJI, 
except  the  fightin'." 

Burdick  regarded  him  long  and  earnestly. 
"Billy,"  he  said,  "do  you  realize  that  you've 
done  a  very  serious  thing?  A  court  at 
Cheyenne  has  issued  an  order  to  prohibit 
any  interference  with  that  work." 

"That's  what  Quintius  Curtius  said" 
Billy  returned  gravely.  "Prohibition :  that's 
a  word  I  never  did  like.  It's  a  real  mean 
word.  Besides,  I've  heard  'em  say  that 
prohibition  don't  prohibit.  After  I'd  fin- 
ished lickin'  Quintius  Curtius,  Squint  didn't 
believe  it  himself.  Anyway,  I've  come  up 
to  tell  you  that  there'll  have  to  be  a  new 
plaintiff  down  there." 

"Why?"  Burdick  asked.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Shucks!"  Billy  said,  surprised  at  such 
obtuseness.  "Didn't  I  just  get  done  tellin' 
you  that  I've  licked  this  one?    I  licked  him 
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as  good  as  I  could,  and  that's  what  the 
fight  was  about;  so  he  can't  try  it  again. 
There'll  have  to  be  another  one.  I  expect 
Quintius  Curtius  would  have  to  relinquish 
his  claim  to  the  new  man,  wouldn't  he? 
And  then  there'd  have  to  be  a  new  lawsuit 
commenced,  all  over  again,  and  a  brand- 
new  one  of  those  prohibitions.  That  would 
take  quite  a  few  days,  wouldn't  it?  But  it 
wouldn't  work  any  better  than  the  first  one 
did." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  while  Billy 
whittled  thin  smooth  shavings  from  the 
doorstep  and  Burdick  sat  glowering  at  him. 

"You  infernal  idiot!"  Burdick  growled. 
"There's  one  way  to  stop  you.  The  next 
injunction  will  be  issued  against  you  too." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  it  would"  Billy  answered. 
"But  it  won*t  do  any  good;  because  you 
can't  hardly  prohibit  everybody  in  the 
whole  cow-country,  can  you?  And  there's 
always  liable  to  be  some  infernal  idiot  like 
me  happenin'  along.  I  was  just  thinkin', 
comin'  up  here,  that  after  this  thing  gets 
talked  around,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it  got 
ta  be  the  fashion  for  some  of  the  boys  to 
drop  in,  every  once  in  a  while,  and  lick  the 
new  plaintiff.  After  bit,  it  would  get  to  be 
a  terrible  unpopular  job,  wouldn't  it?" 

It  was  said  with  childlike  ingenuousness, 
yet  with  such  subtle  ingenuity,  and  withal 
such  obvious  likelihood,  that  Burdick  could 
do  no  more  than  stare.  For  all  his  master- 
fulness, he  was  quite  at  a  loss;  and  Billy, 
though  he  "wasn't  noticin',"  saw  it. 

"I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  you've  really 
got  in  your  mind"  Burdick  said  presently. 
"You're  not  doing  all  this  for  mere  deviltry. 
What  is  it  you're  after?" 

Billy  smothered  a  smile.  "Who?  Me? 
What  am  I  after?  Oh,  you  wrong  me!  I 
ain't  after  nothin'  at  all  in  the  world,  only 
doin'  the  friendly  thing  by  my  friends.  I 
ain't  makin'  nothin'  by  it."  He  paused  to 
draw  another  shaving,  very  long  and  very 
thin,  and  began  splitting  it  into  threads  with 
his  knife-blade.  "When  I  get  to  carin'  for 
anybody"  he  suggested,  "I  like  to  do  things 
for  'em." 

Burdick *s  eyes  softened,  as  memory  gave 
him  a  twinge.  "I  know,  Billy"  he  said.  "If 
you  weren't  so  foolish  about  it,  though!" 

"That's  a  true  word"  Billy  answered. 
"Foolish  as  a  sheep.  Oh — that  makes  me 
think — about  them  sheep.  I  run  across 
Scotty's  band,  when  I  was  comin'  up  here. 
He's  been  havin'  trouble  with  'em.   Coyotes 


he  said  it  was.  Last  night,  sometime — a 
couple  hundred  of  'em  or  so.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  big  lot,  because  they  strung 
Scotty's  sheep  all  over  the  coimtry  for  him. 
I  saw  three  or  four  little  bunches  as  much  as 
five  miles  away  from  the  wagon,  driftin' 
around.  Scotty  said  he  wouldn't  get  'em 
gathered  again  before  the  end  of  the  weeL 
I  don't  believe  he  will,  either." 

Burdick  got  out  of  his  chair  and  walked 
the  floor,  back  and  forth,  storming  inwardly, 
doing  his  best  to  understand. 

"Well"  he  demanded,  "what  else  have 
you  come  to  say?  You  came  up  here  for 
something  besides  this." 

"No,  I  didn't"  Billy  returned.  "I  just 
come  to  bring  you  them  couple  pieces  cl 
news.  I  never  seemed  to  have  any  luck  to 
speak  of,  tryin*  to  give  you  advice.  You're  so 
hard-headed!  If  I  was  goin'  to  try  it  with 
you,  I'd  say  you'd  better  go  down  there  to 
the  springs,  and  see  Squint,  and  take  a  look 
at  what  he's  doin',  and  sort  of  show  your- 
self to  the  different  ones.  There's  folks 
that  are  apt  to  think  more  of  a  man  if  he 
comes  aroimd  himself,  these  times,  instead 
of  stayin'  away,  even  if  he  don't  come  ior 
nothin'  but  to  do  'em  dirt.    Understand?" 

Cass  gave  a  short  laugh  and  spoke  with  a 
pointedness  he  hardly  meant  to  permit  him- 
self just  then.  "Yes!  I  tried  that  once. 
Look  what  it  got  me!" 

"I  was  thinkin'  about  that"  said  Billy. 
"If  it  had  been  me,  I'd  have  been  pretty 
near  plumb  satisfied  with  what  it  had  got 
me.  It  made  folks  feel  a  sight  kinder- 
hearted  than  they've  been  feelin'  at  differ- 
ent times  since.  It's  rank  foolish  of  'em; 
but  there's  folks  that  don't  admire  the  hired 
plaintiff  business  much." 

Burdick  scoffed,  scolded,  stormed  a  little. 
He  and  Billy  parted  without  coming  to  an 
agreement  in  words.  For  two  days  he 
waited;  then,  half  against  his  will,  he  rode 
down  to  Iron  Hill.  Why  he  was  going,  and 
what  he  would  do  there,  he  did  not  know. 
On  the  way  he  passed  Scott's  herd  of  sheep, 
or  what  remained  of  it,  camped  at  its  old 
ground.  Three  or  four  himdred  head  had 
not  yet  been  recovered.  Old  Scott  was  in- 
dulging himself  in  a  medley  of  remarks 
concerning  the  sheep  business,  and  making 
spirited  forecasts  of  the  future  estate  of 
everybody  engaged  in  it. 

"The  next  time  I  take  this  band  down  to 
them  springs"  he  declared,  "I'm  goin'  to 
leave  'em  there.    They're  hoodooed,  this 
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imiich  is.  It's  been  nothin'  but  txouble 
with  'cm  ever  since  lambin'  time.  If  they 
VIS  mine,  Vd  just  walk  off,  right  now,  and 
tiy  to  forget  about  'em.  •  When  you  strike 
a  streak  of  luck  like  this,  there's  no  use 
tzyin'  to  buck  it.  We  might  every  bit  as 
wdi  quit.  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  do 
with  'em  now?" 

"Keep  them  here  till  I  get  back"  Cass 
ocdered,  and  rode  on  to  Squint's  daim.  It 
was  early  evening  when  he  arrived.  Supper 
was  preparing,  out  of  the  best  the  mess-box 
held;  and  while  they  waited  the  idle 
teamsters  played  seven-up  with  Billy  For- 
tune, iriio  had  dropped  over  for  a  friendly 
caU.  The  scene  was  one  of  pleasantest  re- 
lationSy  with  nothing  even  hinting  at  hos- 

"Set  in  here,"  Billy  invited  Cass^  "and 
tee  if  we  can't  put  some  whiz  in  the  game. 
I've  been  givin'  these  infants  jack,  and  I've 
been  runnin'  out  on  'em  regular  for  an 
hour." 

Burdick  suffered  that  chance  to  go  by; 
in^faH^  he  went  to  look  at  the  work  that 
had  been  done.  He  found  it  as  it  had  been 
left  when  BQly  internq>ted.  Evidently  the 
men  had  been  awaiting  orders,  accq>tiiig 
the  logic  of  events.  At  supper  there  was 
imaUojred  cheerfulness  in  the  behavior  of 
the  group,  save  Burdick.  They  talked  of 
everything  but  the  task  that  ought  to  have 
been  uppermost  in  their  minds.  After 
supper.  Squint  produced  his  accordeon. 
Tben,  for  the  first  time,  Billy  referred  to 
the  recent  embroilment. 

"It's  a  blessed  good  thing  you  don't  play 
the  flute,  instead  of  that  jigger.  That 
tooth  would  bother  you  a  heap,  with  a 

flute." 

Squint's  grin  was  entirely  free  of  malice. 
He  raised  h&  lip  so  that  Burdick  might  have 
a  full  view  of  the  gap.  "See  that?"  he  said. 
"Billy  done  that  for  me.  I  guess  I  swallered 
it,  too.   I  never  did  find  it." 

Burdick  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
diverted  by  anything  less  than  the  main 
interest  "Squint"  he  said  abruptly,  "I've 
been  disappointed  in  you." 

Squint's  fingers  felt  out  the  introductory 
notes  of  his  masterpiece.  He  received  the 
implied  accusation  without  heat. 

"I  was  considierable  disappointed  my- 
seK"  he  returned.  "I  didn't  believe  BiUy 
could  put  it  over  me,  the  way  he  done. 
He's  certainly  a  soapper,  Billy  is." 

"And  ai€  you  going  to  quit,  like  this?" 


Squint  let  his  accordeon  lie  upon  his 
knees,  to  have  both  hands  free  for  an  em- 
phatic gesture.  "Yes,  indeedy!"  he  cried. 
"I'm  through.  I'm  just  stayin'  here  to  take 
care  of  your  stuff  jbiU  you  get  another  man. 
Then  I'm  going  from  Uiis  place.  I'm 
scared  of  this  climate.  It's  liable  to  make 
my  hair  commence  to  fall  out  next." 

Burdick  was  genuinely  angry  at  this 
continued  childish  lightness  of  mind. 
"You  ass!"  he  stormed.  "Is  that  all  the 
sense  of  responsibility  you  have?  Do  you 
intend  to  lay  down  tins  job  just  because 
you're  afraid  of  what  BiUy  Fortune  may 
do  to  you?" 

"No,  that  ain't  it"  Billy  broke  in.  "You 
ain't  doin'  Squint  justice.  It  ain't  me  he's 
carin'  about,  so  much.  You  thought  I  was 
bluffin',  the  other  day,  when  I  mentioned 
some  of  the  things  that  might  happen;  but 
it  looks  as  if  I  wasn't.  I'm  just  tellin'  you 
this  now  for  your  own  good.  The  few  little 
things  I  done  to  Squint  wouldn't  be  a  patch 
on  what  would  happen  to  anybody  that 
would  try  to  finish  what  Squint  was  hired 
to  do.  It  would  be  shockin'!  I  'most  be- 
lieve they'd  kill  him." 

"Who  would?"  Burdick  demanded. 

"Oh,  different  ones"  Billy  said.  "There's 
so  many  that's  been  speakin'  about  it. 
You've  no  notion.  Why,  just  last  night  me 
and  Squint  was  settin'  with  'em  down  to 
the  Carson  place,  yonder — wasn't  we, 
Squint? — ^and  this  thing  commenced  to  be 
talked  about.  That  chap  Boughton  was 
there  though.  He's  been  there  quite  a  bit, 
lately,  in  the  evenin's.  He  seems  to  like  to 
hang  around.  I  expect  it's  on  account  of 
him  bein'  such  a  hand  for  books,  and  likin' 
to  hear  the  girl  readin'  out  loud,  with  that 
voice  of  hers.  Anyway,  we  was  all  settin' 
there;  and  pretty  soon  that  Carson  kid 
started  pokin'  fun  at  me  and  Squint  for  the 
way  we  looked,  all  purple  and  green  this 
way;  and  then  Squint  up  and  told  'em  how 
it  happened.  They  hadn't  heard  about  it 
till  then.  His  tellin'  'em  was  what  started 
the  talk.  Mebbe  I  said  somethin'  or  other 
about  what  I'd  told  you.  I  disremember. 
But,  anyway,  the  Boughton  lad  got  real 
interested.  *Why,'  he  says,  'there^s  a  per- 
fectly bully  idea!  There  ain't  a  man  in  my 
party  that  wouldn't  be  willin'  to  stay  up 
nights  to  think  of  ways  to  work  new  com- 
binations on  it.  There's  seven  of  us.'  It 
seemed  as  if  he  was  plumb  converted,  be- 
cause after  he'd  thought  about  it  a  minute 
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IT  was  war  in  red  Mexico.  Of  course 
the  United  StatL'S  and  Mcxicn  had  not 
declared  war,  but  that  mattcrixi  little — 
the  Mexicans  decided  to  have  a  little  war 
with  Americans  anyway.    And  they  did. 

I  am  on  the  United  States  Cruiser  "Mary- 
land" anchored  off  Manzanillo,  state  of 
Colima,  Mexico.  Sunset  Mau^uine  sent 
me  to  scout  along  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
Mexico  in  advance  of  that  army  of  i^ninen, 
who,  thousands  of  miles  away,  picture  hut 
battles  as  if  under  the  smacking  t^timulus 
of  cold  bottles.  The  "Maryland"  steamed 
from  Mazatlan  and  arrived  at  Manzanillo 
when  the  first  battle  of  that  local  war  was 
still  a  feverish  memory  with  the  surviv- 
ors. A  thousand  yards  away  I  can  see  the 
blackened  stumps  of  rows  of  piling,  which, 
until  three  days  ago,  supported  a  good 
dock  and  sheds.  These  were  burned  when 
General  Verregua,  federal  commander,  dt- 
clared  war  upon  the  "United  Stalis  uf 
North."  On  the  port  quarter,  on  the  beach. 
1  can  see  the  single  smokestack  of  the 
steamer  "Luella,"  burned  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.     Although  she   flew   the  Mexican 


flag  she  was  owned  by  .American  capital. 
And  anchored  on  our  starboard  side  is  the 
British  .steamer  "Celrinna,"'  with  one  hun- 
dred thirteen  .American  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren aboard.  The  Mexicans  attempted  to 
burn  this  ^'essel,  with  all  on  board,  and  when 
her  brave  skipper,  E.  J.  Minister.  R.  N.  R., 
got  his  ves.stl  away  from  the  lilaziiig  dock, 
a  rifle  fire  from  a  Mexican  transport  Itcgan 
pep|>ering  the  decks  of  the  '■Celriana." 

All  of  these  things,  told  so  s]>ee(lily, 
hap]>ened  within  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  sighting  by  the  Mexirans  of  the  Unitwl 
States  gunboat  "Raleigh"  oiT  shore  and  her 
arrival  at  anchorage  a  half  hour  later.  Gen- 
eral Verregua  saw  the  "Raleigh,"  declareil 
war,  burned  the  oil-saturated  dticks.  blew 
up  a  |><)rlion  of  the  railroad  tracks,  and  then 
evacuated  the  town.  Subhe(|aently  some 
one  returned  to  town  and  di.scovered  that 
the  "Raleigh"  was  not  here  for  w:ir.  Si.  all 
marched  back  and  resumed  iheir  ].atriiitic 
plotting.  -And  the  brave  (Jeneral  Verregua 
sent  an  ubse<|uious  oiKcer  to  the  conunand- 
er  of  the  "Raleigh"  to  assure  him  that  the 
burning  of  the  docks,  the  dynamiting  and 
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Loyalty?  There  is  little.  A  general  in 
command  of  the  federal  forces  at  Torreon 
when  that  city  was  besieged  by  Villa's 
forces  gave  an  illustration  of  the  temper  of 
the  troops.  He  evacuated  Torreon  and  was 
summoned  before  a  military  court  of  in- 
quiry .  which  demanded  his  reasons.  He 
gave  three: 

First:    He  had  insufficient  ammunition. 
Second:   The  rebels  wouldn't  attack  and  he 
couldn't.    Third:    If  he  did  attack  in  open 
formation  his  troops 
would  have  desertwi. 

"But  why  didn't 
your  brave  officers 
lead  your  soldiers 
and  inspire  them 
with  courage?" asked 
an  officer  of  the 
board. 

"Why,  if  one  of 
my  soldiers  got  in 
front  of  the  troops 
they  would  have 
shot  him  in  the 
back!" 

The  fact  that  so 
large  a  proportion 
of  the  [>eople  are  not 
more  than  half  civil- 
ized makes  doubly 
difficult  the  task  of 
the  United  States  to 
shape  a  policy  in- 
tended to  settle  for 
all  time  the  internal 
strife  that  has  rent 
asunder  red  Mexico. 
None  can  give  abso- 
lute assurances  that 
any  agreement  will 
be  kept  by  Mexico 

for    any   protracted  ^""  ^'^ ''Xi^hmTr' 

period.  Persons  in- 
terested financially  in  Mexico  very 
naturally  desire  to  see  the  United  States 
enter  upon  extensive  military  operations 
in  that  republic,  but  these  only  count 
the  dollars  and  cents  cost,  without  re- 
gard to  the  serious  moral  obligations  which 
would  devolve  upon  us.  The  United  States 
has  been  policing  a  great  portion  of  this 
hemisphere  for  many  years,  and  always  we 
have  listened  to  the  cry  of  the  concession- 
aire, until  dollar  diplomacy  has  become  a 

'GovtRhx  DefegAdillo  hu  ben  "promoted."    He  a  now  o 


term  of  derision.     Diplomatists  of  foreign 
countries  in  Mexico,  while  looking  with  con- 
fidence toward  Washington  for  a  solution 
of  the  perplexing  problem,  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  conviction  that  the  United 
States  must  act  or  European  nations  will. 
Always  it  must  be  remembered  that  Euro- 
peans have  made  large  investments  in  Mex- 
ico and  they  are  as  insistent  upon  dividends 
as  are  Americans  at  melon-cutting  time. 
This  is  written  as  the  delegates  appointed 
by  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  join  the 
conference  suggested 
by  Argentine,  Brazil 
and    Chile    with    a 
view  to  settling  by 
mediation   the  con- 
troversy between  the 
United    States    and 
the  Huerta  govern- 
ment.  United  States 
soldiers  arc  on  Mexi- 
can soil,  and  United 
States  warships  are 
at    every    Mexican 
port  prepared  to  es; 
tablish  a  blockade  at 
a   moment's  notice. 
One  half  of  Mexico, 
which    is    rebel    or 
Constitutionalist,   is 
friendly  to  the  Uni- 
ted  Stales;   the   re- 
mainder   largely    is 
hostile,  receiving  its 
inspiration    from 
Mexico     City     and 
such  red  EO\ernors  as 
he  who  sits  at  Coli- 
ma.*    This  attitude 
may  be  altered  in  a 
"iiir/'lloys'^"  ""'"'"''■  daj'.     Alexicans  lose 

their  heads  easily. 
Certain  it  is  that,  unless  the  United  States 
is  content  to  proceed  with  political  patch- 
work, and  done  plccc-meal  at  that,  we  must 
give  miiteriul  as  well  as  moral  uid  to  the 
person  coming  into  power  in  Mexico  City. 
Withdraw  from  him  our  protecting  arms 
and  there  must  fulUiw  inevitably  more  rev- 
olutions. It  would  seem  that  a  protectorate 
similar  to  that  exerciseil  over  Cuba  would 
be  the  obvious  solution. 

Meanwhile,  Mexico  must  remain  red. 


The  Horse  That  Also  K.an 


Sy  J.  W.  WALSH 


THE  day  before  the  Fourth  of  July, 
gome  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
mountain  towns  of  California,  a 
number  of  the  lively  spirits  of  the  place 
were  assembled  in  the  principal  bar  of  the 
town,  discussing,  rather  unhopefully,  the 
probabilities  of  getting  up  a  horse  race  for 
the  following  day,  July  4th.  George 
Juscoe  was  the  proud  possessor  of  Black 
Prince,  but  there  was  no  horse  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  could  run  against  him. 

The  discussion  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger.  He  was  dressed  and 
accoutred  after  the  manner  of  a  miner,  ex- 
cept that  he  wore  a  buckskin  shirt,  and  in- 
stead of  the  customary  revolver  carried  the 
long  rifle  of  the  backwoodsman  of  the  day. 
He  walked  directly  to  the  bar,  asked  for  and 
received  a  quart  bottle,  and  strode  out 
without  a  word. 

Struck  by  his  appearance  and  manner, 
w^hich  was  somehow  out  of  keeping  with  the 
place  and  the  times,  the  boys  followed  him 
to  the  door  to  have  a  look  at  his  outfit,  if  he 
had  such.  They  saw  him  approach  a  cov- 
ered wagon  of  genuine  prairie-schooner  type, 
hand  the  bottle  to  a  small  boy,  mount  the 
seat  and  drive  toward  the  usual  camping- 
place  by  the  river.  As  he  passed,  they  saw 
that  the  wagon  was  drawn  by  two  sturdy 
mules,  that  after  it,  led  by  lariats,  trailed  a 
sway-backed  black  horse  and  a  white  cow, 
while  after  these  followed  loose  a  big  raw- 
boned  roan  horse  and  three  or  four  year- 
lings and  two-year-old  colts,  all  very  ordinary 
appearing  animals.  The  whole  outfit  looked 
travel- worn,  weather-stained  and  weary,  and 
after  a  glance  at  it  the  curiosity  of  the  boys 
was  satisfied  and  they  reentered  the  room. 

In  an  hour  or  so  the  stranger  returned  to 
the  room,  stepped  up  to  the  bar  and  ordered 
a  drink.  Pouring  out  a  liberal  allowance 
and  then  turning  a  singularly  open  and  frank 
countenance  toward  the  crowd  assembled 
about  the  card  tables  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
and  using  the  peculiar  drawl  and  dialect  of 
the  Tennessee  mountaineer,  he  said: 

"Won't  you-uns  likker  with  me?" 
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When  the  treat  was  over,  the  stranger 
asked: 

"Does  any  of  you-uns  know  where  we-uns 
can  squat  on  a  truck-pitch  hereabout, 
'homesteadin'  I  reckon  you-uns  call  it?  We- 
uns  has  piked  a  long  way  over  the  prairies 
and  mountings  from  Tennessee,  an'  has 
bided  a  right  in  California,  an'  we're  likin' 
to  squat,  bein'  weary  of  the  trail,  as  it  were. 
I'm  thinkin'  to  send  home  fer  the  ole  woman, 
an'  th'  yuther  little  chaps,  'sides  the  one  in 
th'  wagon,  an'  make  me  an'  'em  a  home  in 
this  kintry." 

The  boys  had  already  warmed  to  him  con- 
siderably, for  he  was  clearly  a  fine  fellow, 
though  a  little  innocent  and  green,  perhaps. 
While  they  were  considering  his  question, 
he  had  ordered  another  round  of  their  favor- 
ite red  lightning  and  they  warmed  to  him 
some  more. 

Several  told  him  that  if  he  would  remain 
a  few  days  they  felt  certain  they  could  point 
out  to  him  some  fine  ranching  spots.  This 
he  said  he  would  do,  "as  his  beasts  was  tired, 
an'  he  an'  the  little  chap  hadn't  had  a  rest 
for  a  right  smart  spell." 

Thus  the  day  wore  on  toward  noon,  and 
with  the  passing  of  time  the  new-comer 
grew  very  friendly  and  talkative. 

Finally  one  of  the  boys,  all  of  whom  felt 
more  or  less  mellow  and  conversational  now, 
asked  the  stranger  where  he  got  the  stock 
he  was  driving. 

"O,  traded  fer  'em"  he  said.  "Swapped 
th'  cattle  critters  I  druv  'cross  the  mountings 
fur  'em.  I'm  right  smart  at  tradin',  some- 
times, an'  git  what  seems  to  me  a  good  bar- 
gain outen  you-uns  'long  the  trail." 

"Can  any  of  yer  boss  cattle  run  any?" 
said  Pete  Moore,  winking  surreptitiously  at 
the  crowd. 

"Wal,  I  don't  rightly  know,  jist  how  much 
there"  said  the  stranger.  "The  mewls 
cyiant,  I  knows,  fur  hit  takes  a  lot  o*  hick'ry 
to  make  'em  walk  passably.  Th'  colts 
mought  if  they  was  growcd,  but  they  ain't 
yet  fitten  fur  work  o'  no  kind,  an'  as  fur  the 
roan,  that  I  calls  Gumbo,  an'  Blad:  John, 
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th*  sway-back,  I  don't  wanter  say  much. 
I've  seen  'em  scurry  'round  right  peart, 
scroogin  after  cattle  critters  an'  sich,  but  as 
fur  ninnin'  at  what  you-all  calls  *racin','  I 
won't  projec'  about  'em." 

*"\Vill  you  let  one  of  'em  run  here  tomor- 
rer?"  said  George  Juscoe,  who  had  come  in 
and  heard  the  stranger's  business  and  talk. 
**You  could  back  your  own  boss  for  a  trifle, 
an'  perhaps  some  of  the  boys  would  back 
him  some  too,  as  well  as  my  own  boss,  Black 
Prince.  It  'ud  make  some  sport  for  what 
seems  like  to  be  a  very  dull  Fourth.  You  might 
win  somethin',  an'  even  if  you  lost  a  few 
shiners,  we'd  try  to  make  it  up  to  you  by 
findin'  you  a  valyable  *  truck  patch'  as  you 
call  it." 

The  stranger  said  he  didn't  "mind  riskin' 
a  few  fer  good  feelin's'  sake,  special'  as  you- 
all  is  so  accommodatin'  bouten  that  truck 
patch."    And  so  the  betting  began. 

The  Tennessean  had  already  shown  a 
sack  well-lined  with  nuggets  and  coined 
gold,  while  paying  for  refreshments,  and  in 
half  an  hour  $500  had  been  wagered,  Dave 
Bush,  one  of  the  whitest  and  squarest  men 
that  ever  stood  in  that  valley,  holding  the 
stakes. 

Then  the  stranger,  sa>'ing  he  had  no  more 
money  **this  side  o'  the  waggin,"  and  that 
he  must  go  "  'tend  to  the  noonin'  o'  the 
critters,"  strolled  away  toward  his  camp. 

After  a  while  a  committee  of  citizens  went 
down  to  select  the  horse  to  go  up  against 
Black  Prince,  it  having  been  agreed  that 
this  choice  should  lie  with  the  townspeople. 
After  looking  carefully  over  the  two  animals 
p>ossible  for  the  race,  the  committee  selected 
the  roan  horse.  Gumbo.  This  was  done  be- 
cause he  seemed  the  less  likely  runner. 

WTien  the  choice  had  finally  been  made 
the  stranger  said:  **You-uns  has  picked  the 
wrong  boss  accordin'  to  my  way  of  thinkin'. 
I  have  seen  that  Gumbo  boss  jump  right 
smart  atter  cattle  critters  an'  sich  an'  he 
might  beat  you-uns.  Howsumever,  hit's 
on'y  fer  spoht,  an'  neighborship,  an'  hit's 
you-all's  funeral  anyhow,  so  let  'er  go." 

A  few  more  bets  were  made  during  the 
afternoon;  the  owner  of  the  roan  seemed 
always  able  to  put  up,  though  he  never 
sought  a  bet,  nor  did  he  ask  for  odds.  The 
boys  in  town  had  now  bet  pretty  much  all 
their  coin,  but  riders  had  been  sent  out  to 
notify  the  ranchmen  and  miners  about  that 
there  was  a  good  thing  in  town,  and  it  was 
known  that  there  woidd  be  plenty  of  cash 


in  sight  when  these  came  in,  as  they  surely 
would  when  they  understood  the  game. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  the 
crowd  began  to  arrive.  Kach  rider  carried 
coin  in  his  sack,  and  the  "sure  thing'.* 
pointer  he  had  received  in  his  mind,  and  all 
were  eager  to  bet.  The  betting  and  ex- 
citement waxed  fast  and  furious  and  in  the 
thick  of  it  the  freckle-faced  boy  began  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  proceedings.  He  would 
follow  his  father  about,  and  when  he  thought 
no  one  heard  he  would  try  to  persuade  him 
not  to  bet,  or  at  least  not  to  drink  anything. 
To  this  the  father  would  say:  **Never  mind, 
sonny,  don't  bother,  keep  still,  Billy." 

Once  the  boy,  not  seeming  to  care  who 
heard  him,  said  earnestly:  *'I  tell  ye.  Pap, 
these-uns  'II  get  all  your  money  ef  ye  don't 
stop  foolin'  around  so."  To  which  the 
father  replied:  "Don't  ye  worry,  Buddy, 
hit's  only  a  little  fun,  an'  these  good  fren's 
air  goin'  to  find  us  a  clipper  o'  a  truck  patch 
in  the  mornin'  ye  know." 

By  a  little  after  noon,  practically  all  the 
money  among  the  boys  had  been  staked, 
and  Sheriff  Dave  Bush  had  in  his  hands 
something  o\'^r  $6,000.  Then  actual  prep- 
arations for  the  race  began.  Black  Prince 
came  upon  the  ground  with  step  proud  and 
confident,  as  though  he  felt  and  knew  him- 
self an  invincible  conqueror.  He  was  truly 
a  noble  specimen  of  horse-flesh.  Physically 
almost  perfect  in  form,  symmetry  and  car- 
riage, he  fairly  bristled  with  thoroughbred 
points  of  speed,  courage  and  endurance. 
He  was  ridden  by  Gus  Harkness,  the  four- 
teen-year-old nephew  of  Juscoe,  his  owner, 
a  lad  of  pluck  and  experience,  who  knew 
almost  every  hair  in  the  hide,  and  tvery  inch 
in  the  stride  of  his  splendid  mount.  Well 
might  the  boys  regard  the  handsome  pair 
as  good  friends  and  sure  winners. 

Juscoe  stepped  over  to  the  stranger,  who 
was  pottering  about  his  wagon,  and 
told  him  that  it  was  time  for  business  to 
begin. 

**All  right,  neighbor"  said  he,  and  diving 
beneath  the  canvas  flaps  at  the  rear  of  the 
schooner,  he  fished  out  an  old  flat  pig- 
skin saddle,  a  riding  bridle  with  a  common 
straight  hit,  and  a  screw-driver.  Then  walk- 
ing to  where  the  crazy-looking  roan  was 
picketed  and  lifting  his  feet  one  by  one,  he 
removed  from  each  with  the  screw-driver  the 
clumsy  eight-ounce  shoe,  revealing  a  shining 
and  beautifully  finished  racing  plate.  The 
boys,  who  had  crowded  around,  stared  a 
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little  at  this,  but  said  nothing  except  to  sniff 
contemptuously  at  the  idea  of  "that  skate" 
beating  Black  Prince,  even  if  he  stood  on 
racing  plates  of  gold.  Then  his  owner 
saddled  and  bridled  Gumbo,  threw  the  boy, 
feilly,  into  his  seat  without  a  word,  and  the 
horses,  followed  by  a  hundred  or  more 
mounted  cowboys  and  miners,  were  sent  to 
the  post. 

The  starting-point  was  just  an  even  mile 
up  a  stretch  of  road  to  the  eastward  toward 
the  hills,  and  the  fmish  was  a  quarter  of  a> 
mile  along  the  same  road,  below,  making 
the  race  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  which  was 
known  on  all  hands  to  be  Black  Prince's 
be^t  distance,  and  had  been  the  choice  of  his 
owner  and  his  friends. 

Those  who  were  on  foot,  together  with  the 
stranger,  gathered  on  and  above  a  porch  to 
watch  the  fmish.  In  a  little  while  I  heard 
the  cry:  "Here  they  come!  Here  they 
come!"  and  glancing  up  the  stretch,  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  looked  upon  what  was 
declared  to  be  a  great  race.  Black  Prince 
was  coming  like  a  thunderbolt.  In  all  his 
notable  career,  I  never  saw  him  make  such 
sweeping,  furious  and  desperate  bounds  in 
an  effort  to  distance  an  opponent.  But  the 
roan  could  not  be  shaken  off.  He  clung  to 
the  quarters  of  the  black  racer  like  Satan 
to  a  sinner.  He,  too,  was  struggling.  All 
his  apathy  and  sleepiness  was  gone  and  he 
seemed  aflame  with  life  and  action.  He 
did  not  bound  into  the  air  and  forward  after 
the  manner  of  the  Prince,  but  hugging  the 
ground  took  long  gliding  leaps  that  carried 
him  forward  with  amazing  s>^dftness.  The 
foaming,  gasping  pair  sped  on,  the  black 
still  leading,  and  the  boys,  still  seeing  only 
certain  victory,  cheered  their  favorite  to  the 
echo,  and  were  answered  by  the  yells  of  the 
mounted  cowboys  who  were  galloping  hot 
upon  the  rear  of  the  race. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened,  hardly 
to  be  credited  except  by  an  eye-witness.  As 
the  flying  racers  came  opposite  the  porch 
the  stranger,  whom  everybody  had  forgotten 
in  the  excitement,  suddenly  sprang  upon  the 
railing  there,  and  making  a  trumpet  of  his 
hands,  shouted:  "O,  Billy,  let  him  jump 
a  few  now."  The  effect  was  electrical.  The 
boy,  who  had  been  riding  like  a  centaur, 
sitting  in  the  saddle,  with  scarcely  a  moving 
muscle,  threw  himself  forward,  squatting 


upon  the  withers  of  the  horse,  thrust  his 
hands  downward  until  his  arms  nearly  en- 
circled his  mount's  neck  and  in  a  shzill, 
piercing  voice  cried  out:  "Go,  boy,  go!" 
And  go  he  most  surely  did.  The  great 
short  sloping  back  and  giant  quarters 
straightened,  the  head  went  up,  the  eyes 
flashed,  the  mouth  opened,  the  mighty  fore- 
legs rose  in  the  air  and  in  their  descent  their 
hoofs  seemed  to  fairly  devour  the  earth. 
The  black  horse  was  left  almost  as  if  stand- 
ing still,  though  he  struggled  gallantly,  while 
his  proud  and  game  little  rider  wept  tears 
of  bitterness  and  rage  upon  his  neck.  The 
roan  kept  his  wonderful  stride,  finished  ten 
lengths  ahead  of  his  adversary,  and  then, 
though  blown  and  gasping,  relapsed  into 
his  usual  air  of  sleepy  indifference. 

It  was  over.  The  finish  and  its  result 
were  in  plain  view,  but  none  seemed  able 
to  fully  realize  what  had  occurred.  The 
cowboys  came  up,  dismounted  and  joined 
the  crowd  that  stood  here  and  there  in  dumb 
surprise.  The  stranger  approached  Sheriff 
Bush  and  said:  "Is  you-uns  satisfied?" 
The  sheriff  replied  by  handing  him  the  sack 
containing  the  stakes.  He  turned  to  the  bar 
and  asked  all  to  drink  with  him,  which  they 
did  in  silence,  and  then  he  went  his  way. 

Juscoe  then  treated  and  said:  "Boys, 
let's  go  home,"  and  his  suggestion  was  fol- 
lowed with  few  remarks.  It  was  many  days 
before  the  boys  recovered  from  their  sur- 
prise sufliciently  to  intelligently  discuss  the 
great  race. 

Was  the  stranger  a  professional  sharper? 
No.  He  was  just  what  he  claimed  to  be — 
a  man  looking  for  a  farming  location.  He 
afterward  settled  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
north  of  there,  and  became  a  prominent  and 
prosperous  stockman.  He  was  a  Tennessee 
mountaineer  farmer.  His  younger  years  had 
been  spent  upon  some  of  the  best  racing 
stock  farms  of  that  game  old  state.  He  had 
selected  mountain  mares  with  some  of  the 
choicest  strains  of  racing  blood  on  these 
farms.  Thus  he  had  obtained  the  horses, 
Gumbo  and  Black  John,  and  thus  their 
rough,  coarse,  half-and-half  appearance, 
and  also  their  speed  and  bottom  were  ac- 
counted for.  He  asked  no  one  here  to  race 
with  him,  but  when  our  sharp  boys  picked 
him  out  for  a  "good  thing"  he  let  them  play 
their  play  out,  and  surprise  themselves. 
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Calgary  Strikes  Gasoline 

ON  the  morning  of  Saturday,  May  17, 
long  rows  of  excited  depositors  stood 
in  line  before  the  paying  tellers'  win- 
dows in  the  banks  of  Calgary,  the  metropolis 
of  southern  Alberta.    They  were  withdraw- 
ing their  savings,  not  because  they  doubted 
the  stability  of  the  banks,  but  because  they 
"Wanted  to  invest  their  money  in  oil  stocks. 
Oil,  or  rather  gasoline,  in  apparently  large 
c)uantities  had  been  struck  about  thirty 
iniies  south  by  west  of  Calgary  two  days 
previously  and  the  city  had  gone  oil-mad. 
Oil    stocks — dozens    of   companies   had 
been  formed,  half  a  dozen  had  started  drill- 
ing last  October — went  soaring.    The  de- 
mand exceeded  the  supply.     Officers  had 
to  protect  the  windows  of  the  brokerage 
offices  from  the  throngs  of  buyers.     The 
treasurers   of   several   companies   holding 
leases   near   the   scene   of   the   discovery 
actually  became  tired  and  had  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  physical  labor  of  taking  in 
the  cash.    So  dense  did  the  crowds  of  buy- 
ers and  sellers  become  on  the  sidewalks 
that  the  police  officers  had  to  arrest  sev- 
eral curb  brokers  for  obstructing  traffic. 
Shares  .with  a  par   value   of   one   dollar 
jumped  to  twenty-seven  dollars,  dropped, 
shot    up   again    for    no    apparent    reason 
except   the  hot-and-cold   hysteria   of   the 
crowd.     Telegrams    swamped    the   wires, 
the   land   office    was   besieged    by    mobs 
anxious  to  file  applications  for  leaseholds 
of  suspected  oil-bearing  land,  the  hotels 
swanned  with  promoters,  oil  men,  invest- 


ors, leaseholders,  and  sheep  ready  for  the 
shearing.  Informal  exchanges  sprang  into 
existence  overnight,  among  them  one  organ- 
ized and  operated  exclusively  for  and  by 
women  speculators,  and  early  in  June  Cal- 
gary businessmen  opened  a  regularly  con- 
stituted stock  exchange.  A  week  after  the 
strike,  trading  in  oil -land  leases  assumed 
tremendous  proportions.  For  one  tract  of 
forty  acres  not  far  from  the  discovery  well 
$100,000  was  paid.  Leases  of  land  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  one  productive  well 
were  sold  for  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
per  section  and  the  statement  was  made, 
both  on  the  streets  and  in  the  press,  that 
single  acres  in  the  California  fields  had  sold 
for  a  million,  that  prospective  profit  had 
no  relation  to  the  size  either  of  a  company *s 
holdings  or  of  the  amount  of  stock  issued 
on  the  strength  of  the  holding,  statements 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  that 
credence  could  be  placed  in  them  only  by 
people  driven  temporarily  insane  by  ex- 
travagant dreams  of  easy  money. 

Strange  to  say,  Californian  oil  men  who 
at  home  strenuously  opposed  a  government 
leasing  system,  in  Canada  warmly  com- 
mended the  method  under  which  the  Do- 
minion government  reserves  all  mineral 
and  oil  rights  even  on  homesteads,  leasing 
these  rights  on  a  royalty  basis. 


The  Well  That  Started  Things 

THE  cause  of  the  oil  excitement  was 
the  well  of  the  Calgary  Petroleum 
Products  Company,  located  approximately 
thirty  miles  south  of  Calgary  and  twelve 
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miles  west  of  Okotoks,  a  station  on  the 
Crows  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railway.  The  well  was  started  last  fall. 
At  a  depth  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  a  strong 
flow  of  gas  was  encountered  from*  which 
in  an  experimental  plant  gasoline  was  ob- 
tained by  compression.  At  a  depth  of 
2718  feet  the  bit  of  the  drill  entered  into 
the  top  of  an  oil-bearing  stratum.  Since 
the  success  of  the  well  had  been  in  doubt, 
neither  pump  nor  tubing  was  at  hand  to 
lift  the  oil  to  the  surface,  and  the  bailer 
proved  entirely  inadequate  to  handle  the 
output.  Though  this  bailer  was  used  to 
fill  every  available  tank  and  drum,  the  oil 
continued  to  rise  until  a  2  200- foot  column 
of  petroleum  filled  the  eight-inch  casing, 
the  gas  pressure  occasionally  throwing  the 
oil  out  of  the  well  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  well  is 
not,  however,  the  size  of  the  flow  but  rather 
its  quality.  The  oil  has  a  gravity  of  65 
degrees  on  the  Beaume  scale;  it  is,  in  other 
words,  almost  pure  gasoline  worth  at  pres- 
ent prices,  f.  o.  b.  Calgary,  about  ten  dollars 
a  barrel.  The  average  price  of  California 
oil  at  the  well  is  below  forty-five  cents  a 
barrel.  A  fifty-barrel  well,  therefore,  would 
be  sufiicient  to  pay  good  dividends  on  a 
stiff  capitalization  even  at  half  the  present 
value  of  the  product  if  — 

Crude  oil  that  can  be  pumped  from  the 
well  into  the  tank  of  a  touring  car  is  an 
anomaly  in  the  oil  world.  The  like  of  it 
has  never  before  been  encountered  in  any 
field.  Nor  has  it  been  proven  that  this  or 
any  other  kind  of  oil  exists  in  Alberta  in 
large  commercial  quantities.  Until  the 
well  is  on  the  pump  and  a  few  years  older 
it  must  be  considered  a  petroleum  freak, 
unless  the  sinking  of  other  wells  should 
demonstrate  that  the  oil  sand  producing 
this  remarkable  crude  petroleum  underlies 
a  large  area,  is  fairly  uniform  and  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  support  a  sustained  flow. 
At  this  writing  no  data  is  at  hand  upon 
which  to  demonstrate  the  limits  and*  the 
richness  of  the  new  field.  Investment  in 
any  Alberta  oil  stock  is  pure  gamble, 
albeit  the  ownership  of  stock  in  a  well 
managed,  honestly  financed  concern  owti- 
ing  a  leasehold  of  suflficient  size  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  the  discovery 
well  on  the  same  anticline  is  better  than 
the  average  lottery  ticket.  But — oil  is 
where  it  is  found  and  nowhere  else,  while 
the  fraudulent  promoter  knows  that  there 


is  money  in  every  pocket,  money  that  is 
located  and  extracted  far  more  easily  than 
gasoline  from  wildcat  territory.  No  oSL 
stock  is  an  investment  unless  it  pays  divi- 
dends from  operation,  and  then  it  turns 
out  not  infrequently  to  be  a  speculation. 

In  the  meantime  rigs,  tools  and  casing 
for  a  hundred  wells  have  been  ordered 
from  Los  Angeles  and  Pittsburg,  drilling 
will  be  under  way  shortly  in  a  territoiy 
fifty  miles  wide  and  extending  along  tl:^ 
base  of  the  Canadian  Rockies  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles. 

Two  things  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  obsessed  with  the  lust  for  easy  money: 
The  province  of  Manitoba  has  prohibited 
the  sale  of  Alberta  oil  stocks  except  after 
approval  by  the  provincial  public  utilities 
commissioner.  This  order  is  directed  largely 
against  those  zealous  persons  who  attemp>ted 
to  sell  stock  in  corporations  before  they 
had  even  been  chartered,  to  say  nothing 
of  owning  oil  leases 'or  even  a  drilling  out- 
fit. Furtihermore,  a  gusher  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  wealth.  In  California  at  pres- 
ent a  well  close  to  the  original  Lakeview 
gusher  is  spouting  20,000  barrels  a  day, 
but  the  only  effect  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  oil  offered  the  operators 
throughout  the  Golden  State  by  the  refiners. 
California,  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Texas 
arc  strewn  with  the  desiccated  wrecks  of 
unnumbered  oil  companies.  People  with 
money  in  and  out  of  Alberta  will  do  well 
to  look  at  it  long  and  hard  before  allowing 
it  to  leap  into  the  other  man's  pocket. 
If  the  new  gasoline  field  is  large  and  rich, 
the  profit  will  be  very  high,  but  the  promise 
of  high  returns  always  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  heaxy  risk  of  entire  failure. 
Whoever  places  safety  first  in  investments 
must  forego  unusual  profits  and  the  dangers 
connected  therewith. 


The  Evolution  of  Arizona 

THE  old  order  is  changing  in  Arizona. 
No  longer  is  the  cow-boy  undisputed 
master  of  the  swinging  sage-brush  plains — 
except  in  the  "Western  Drama"  of  the 
nickel  shows.     He  has  discarded  his  gun, 
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signed  the  pledge  and  is  feeding  alfalfa 
to  his  steers  just  like  the  plain  Kansas 
farmer.  Tucson,  once  upon  a  time  a  rollick- 
ing, hiccoughing  oasis  of  the  cattlemen, 
has  turned  its  earnest  attention  to  the 
peaceful  chicken  and  its  products,  cele- 
brating "Egg  Day"  with  vim  and  devout 
fervor  to  aid  the  cause  of  home  industry. 
So  far  removed  from  the  olden  days  is 
ftiodem  Tucson  that  it  enlisted  the  services 
of  a  noted  archaeologist  and  historian  for 
the  great  pageant  of  the  Pueblo  Indians 
to  be  held  this  fall.  Phoenix  is  living  up 
to  its  name.  In  the  face  of  the  international 
business  depression  it  continued  through- 
out the  winter  and  spring  to  put  up  more 
new  buildings  than  any  city  of  its  size  in 
the  West.  Part  of  its  radiant  prosperity 
was  drawn  from  the  broad  acres  of  the  Salt 
River  valley,  from  the  government  irriga- 
tion enterprise  which  has  the  smallest  farm 
imit  and  the  highest  acre-yield  of  all  the 
Reclamation  Serv^ice  projects.  The  broad- 
est smile  on  the  Phoenix  face  is  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  fact  that  copper  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  drop  below  thirteen  and  a  half 
cents  per  pound.  When  every  copper 
mine  works  full  crews  in  three  eight-hour 
shifts,  when  new  millions  in  capital  are 
steadily  flowing  into  the  devel()j)ment  of 
the  porphyry  mines,  the  greatest  copper 
state  in  the  Union  can  well  aflord  to  com- 
IX)se  its  features  in  horizontal  rather  than 
in  vertical  lines. 

Still,  the  old-time  flavor  has  not  entirely 
departed  from  the  picturesque  state.  In 
a  recent  round-up  near  Metcalf  one  stock- 
man shot  and  killed  another  according  to 
the  time-honored  code  even  though  the 
milling  herd  consisted  of  nanny-goats 
instead  of  cows.  Bands  of  wild  horses  still 
roam  the  high  plateau  in  the  wild  northern 
region  along  the  rim  of  the  Colorado) \s 
wondrous  chasm,  but  even  there  the  foot- 
steps of  modem  progress  are  visible.  The 
old  game  of  selling  the  wild  horses  has  been 
killed.  No  longer  will  a  procession  of 
innocent  purchasers  pay  cash  down,  come 
out  to  round  up  the  bands  of  branded 
equines  shier,  wilder,  fleeter  than  deer  and 
depart,  richer  in  experience  only.  Forty- 
two  indictments  found  by  an  un romantic 
federal  grand  jury  have  spoiled  the  lucra- 
tive sport. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Geronimo  and 
his  painted  fiends  it  was  the  owner  of  the 
horses  who  suffered  by  the  raids;  in  modem 


Arizona  the  public  has  to  be  protected 
against  the  horse-owners'  wiles,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  fierce  Apaches  are 
squatting  peacefully  beneath  cotton  plants 
scalping  the  bolls  instead  of  palefaces. 

As  to  co{)per,  these  are  the  Geological 
Survey  figures  giving  the  production  for 
1913:  Arizona,  404,278,000  pounds;  Mon- 
tana, 285,719,000  pounds;  Michigan,  155,- 
715,000  and  Utah,  148,057,000  pounds. 
Not  only  has  a  single  state  passed  the  400- 
million-pound  mark,  but  next  year  Utah 
will  have  passed  Michigan,  and  the  three 
leaders  among  the  copper-producing  states 
will  all  be  in  the  Rocky  mountain  region. 


The  Crusade  of  Gurdit  Singh 

GURDIT  Singh  is  a  benevolent  gray- 
bearded  Hindu  of  great  means  and 
great  patriotism.  He  i)rof esses  a  deep  and 
abiding  love  both  for  Britain  and  for  hLs 
own  race.  To  prove  this  love  he  loaded 
three  hundred  and  eighty  fellow  Hindus 
plus  several  thousand  tons  of  coal  aboard 
a  Japanese  ship  at  Calcutta  and  laid  a 
course  for  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  British  Columbia  Hindus  are  not 
wanted.  When  the  Hindu  immigration 
last  summer  assumed  large  proportions  it 
was  checked  by  an  order-in-council  which 
prohibited  the  immigration  of  all  labor, 
no  matter  of  what  race  or  color,  until 
March  ;^i  of  this  year.  Before  April 
arrived  the  order  was  extended  until  Sep- 
tember ,^0  and,  to  impress  the  fact  of  his 
undesirability  upon  the  Kast  Indian  cousin, 
it  was  ordained  that  no  Hindus  should  ever 
be  admitted  unless  they  came  directly 
from  India  and  were  possessed  of  S250  in 
cash  each.  Gurdit  Singh  maintained  that 
all  these  regulations  and  orders  were  mere 
talk.  Did  not  the  same  Hag  float  both 
over  India  and  Canada?  Did  not  the  same 
king  rule  over  both?  Xo  one  could  keep 
the  citizens  of  one  |)art  of  the  British  em- 
pire out  of  the  other  parts,  he  maintained. 

Gurdit  Singh  knows  better  now.  He 
tried  to  raise  the  flag  on  the  color  line,  and 
he  failed.  British  Columbia  barred  its 
gate,  would  not  admit  him  and  his  shipload 
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of  Sikhs.  Gurdit  Singh  is  now  proph- 
esying that  India,  denied  the  hand  of 
British  fellowship,  discriminated  against 
by  the  white  colonies,  will  rise  against 
British  rule  and  withdraw  forcibly  from  the 
imperial  federation.  There  is  w^eight  be- 
hind Gurdit  Singh's  threat;  there  is  unrest 
in  India,  deep  dissatisfaction  with  the 
attitude  of  Canada  and  Australia.  But 
the  white  self-governing  colonies  of  Great 
Britain  are  firm.  Even  if  India  should  be  lost 
to  the  crown,  they  will  not  unbar  their  doors, 
and  in  this  attitude  they  are  upheld  almost 
unanimously,  even  by  the  London  press. 

In  the  case  of  British  Columbia  the  Do- 
minion government  hesitated  not  one  mo- 
ment to  protect  the  province  against  an 
influx  of  undesirable  immigrants,  even 
though  the  action  w^as  directed  against 
citizens  dwelling  under  the  same  flag.  If 
Washington  had  acted  as  promptly,  as 
\'igorously,  as  Ottawa,  the  ghost  of  the 
Japanese  question  would  not  now  be  hov- 
ering in  the  empty  legislative  halls  at  Sac- 
ramento, ready  to  sally  forth  next  spring 
again.  For  the  Japanese  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia will  not  be  settled  until  the  status 
of  the  Japanese  now  on  American  soil  has 
been  detmitely  determined.  Farsighted 
statesmanship  would  suggest  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  new  treaty  with  Japan  mutually 
excluding  the  laborers  and  mechanics  of 
both  nations  while  granting  the  right  of 
citizenship  to  those  classes  not  excluded  by 
the  treaty's  provision.  To  postpone  action 
until  new  friction  arises  is  poor  policy. 


The  Whole  Loaf— Or  Five  Per  Cent 

THE  conference  of  Western  governors, 
sitting  in  Denver,  reiterated  last  year's 
demand  for  the  state  ownership  of  all 
natural  resources.  Expressing  the  fear  that 
the  time-honored  practice  of  gi\nng  the 
prospector  who  discovers  gold,  silver  or 
copper  full  and  unconditional  title  to  his 
claim  might  be  abrogated,  they  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Washington  to  protest  against  the 
Ferris  Bill  which  introduces  a  system  of 
leasing  the  public  oil,  coal,  gas,  phosphate 


and  grazing  lands.  They  took  the  stand 
that  individual  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged by  offering  large  potential  re- 
wards, undecorated  by  strings,  to  pros- 
pectors and  capitalists.  Gov.  Carey  of 
Wyoming  openly  pleaded  for  a  re\dval  of 
the  speculative  era  as  the  best  means  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  West.  State 
ownership,  state  control  of  all  the  natural 
resources  was  the  dominant  note  of  the  con- 
vention. There  was  but  one  dissenting 
voice.  Gov.  West  of  Oregon  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  federal  ownership  and  adminis- 
tration; he  maintained  that  Oregon  was 
well  content  to  let  things  be  as  they  are. 

Having  made  the  demand  for  the  whole 
loaf  the  chief  executives  at  once  proceeded 
to  show  that  they  did  not  expect  to  get  it 
The  Shackleford  Bill  was  under  discussion. 
It  appropriates  twenty-five  million  dollan 
to  be  expended  for  Ughway  construction 
in  the  various  states,  the  money  being 
allotted  in  proportion  to  population  and  the 
mileage  of  rural  mail  routes.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  bill — ^it  promises  to  create  a 
Congressional  pork  barrel  as  juicy  and  ro- 
tund as  the  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings  appropriations — Ohio  would 
receive  more  than  a  million  dollars;  Nevada 
would  carry  off  forty  thousand  dollars; 
Utah  would  pocket  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars, Idaho  no  more.  California,  spending 
eighteen  million  dollars  on  state  highways, 
would  be  rewarded  with  less  than  a  quarter 
million  of  federal  money. 

Gov.  Oddie  of  Nevada  pointed  out  that 
he  had,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
vetoed  a  bill  which  attempted  to  appro- 
priate state  funds  at  the  rate  of  $400  a  mile 
for  road  construction.  He  showed  that 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  the  land  in  Nevada 
was  under  the  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  therefore  not  taxable,  that  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  land  surface  had  to  support 
the  state  institutions,  the  state  government 
and  supply  the  money  with  which  to  build 
roads  across  the  domain  still  owned  by  the 
government.  Similar  conditions  were  de- 
scribed by  the  governors  of  other  Western 
states. 

They  did  not  endorse  the  twenty-five- 
million  dollar  appropriation.  They  pro- 
tested against  the  opening  of  the  new  pork 
barrel  for  the  primary  benefit  of  the  East 
and  its  congressmen.  Instead  of  a  cash 
subsidy  they  asked  that  the  states  be  givoi 
five  per  cent  of  the  public  lands  within  their 
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borders,  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  diverted 
into  a  state  road  fund. 

They  realized  that  they  could  not  obtain 
the  whole  loaf,  hence  they  declared  their 
willingness  to  accept  one-twentieth  part  of 
it.  They  should  receive  it.  The  reign  of 
the  land-grabbers  is  over,  not  only  in  the 
Interior  Department  in  Washington  but  in 
the  various  state  capitals  as  well.  The  re- 
form wave  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  principles  of 
conservation  for  use,  for  the  common  as 
opposed  to  private  good,  have  been  accepted 
in  the  West  without  qualification  by  the 
people.  State  lands  nowadays  are  usually 
honestly  and  efficiently  administered. 
Whereas  a  few  years  ago  the  states  traded 
their  land  grants  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  sold 
their  inheritance  for  as  little  as  five  cents  an 
acre,  juggled  lieu  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inside  ring,  today  conditions  have  improved. 
Many  of  the  states  have  enacted  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  any  state  land  for  less 
than  ten  dollars  an  acre.  Montana  has 
acctimulated  a  fund  of  five  millions  out  of 
the  sale  of  its  lands  and  expects  to  increase 
it  to  fifty  millions  in  half  a  century;  Wyom- 
ing, Idaho,  Utah,  even  Colorado  are  steadily 
augmenting  their  land  funds.  They  are  to 
be  trusted  with  an  additional  grant.  And  a 
land  subsidy  is  the  only  logical,  equitable 
method  of  distributing  federal  aid  for  local 
roads;  it  helps  those  states  that  need  help 
without  imposing  additional  burden  on 
those  commonwealths  amply  able  to  pay 
for  their  own  roads. 


Legalizing  Land  Burglary 

IN  September,  1909,  President  Taft 
withdrew  from  entry  certain  oil-bear- 
ing lands  in  California.  The  claimants  to 
a  large  area  of  this  land  maintained  that 
the  president  had  no  authority  to  with- 
,draw  public  land  from  entry.  Therefore 
Congress,  by  legislative  enactment,  ex- 
pressly conferred  this  power  upon  the  chief 
executive  and  ten  months  later,  in  July, 
1910,  a  second  withdrawal  order  covering 
the  same   land  was  issued.     The  courts 


have  not  yet  decided  whether  the  first 
withdrawal  order  was  valid. 

Early  in  May  the  Public  Lands  com- 
mittee of  the  House  reported  favorably 
on  the  Church  Bill  ostensibly  designed  to 
give  relief  to  those  claimants,  ^' their  suc- 
cessors and  assigns''  who  initiated  claims 
to  the  reserved  land  prior  to  the  second 
withdrawal  order  and  who  were  engaged 
in  bona  fide  drilling  for  oU  or  gas  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year.  They  are 
to  be  given  the  preferential  right  to  lease 
for  a  period  of  twenty  years  not  more  than 
640  acres  of  the  land  they  are  developing, 
at  a  royalty  not  to  exceed  one-eighth  of  the 
product.  It  is  argued  in  favor  of  the  bill 
that  many  claimants  proceeded  in  good 
faith  to  spend  large  sums  in  drilling  wells, 
that  others  sold  out  and  that  the  innocent 
purchasers,  having  likewise  spent  large 
sums  in  drilling,  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  investment  through  the  action  of  the 
government  which  has  brought  suit  to 
recover  the  land. 

Oil-bearing  land  hitherto  has  been  en- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  the  placer- 
mining  law  which  confers  no  right  of  any 
kind  upon  the  claimant  until  he  has  made 
a  discovery  of  mineral.  Oil,  of  course, 
cannot  be  discovered  without  drilling. 
Therefore  the  courts  have  held  that  the 
claimant  who  enters  oil-bearing  land  shall 
be  entitled  to  hold  it  so  long  as  he  is  in 
good  faith  and  continuously  carrying  on 
the  work  of  drilling  to  discover  oil.  By 
implication  it  follows  that  he  loses  what- 
ever rights  he  may  have  had  when  he  does 
not  in  good  faith  and  continuously  follow 
up  his  filing  by  active  drilling.  The  man 
who  merely  filed  on  the  land,  using  the 
names  of  dummy  entrymen  to  cover  areas 
containing  thousands  of  acres,  acquired 
no  right  whatsoever.  Neither  could  he  sell 
any  right.  Oil  men  who  bought  from  these 
locators  knew  the  conditions.  Whatever 
they  paid  for  these  shadowy  rights  acquired 
merely  by  posting  a  few  location  notices, 
they  paid  with  their  eyes  wide  open.  And 
those  who  began  drilling  on  withdrawn  land 
after  the  second  withdrawal  order  knew 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  losing  their 
investment.  Now  that  the  expected  has 
come  to  pass  they  have  no  right  to  relief 
of  any  kind. 

In  its  practical  working-out  the  Church 
Bill,  if  passed,  will  enable  the  man  who  has 
no  legal  right  whatever  to  the  land  he 
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claims,  to  retain  seven-eighths  of  the  ofl 
which  does  not  belong  to  him.  This  class 
of  claimants  will  be  the  only  ones  to  make 
use  of  the  leasing  privilege.  Those  who  had 
a  real  right  to  the  land  before  the  second 
withdrawal  order  will  fight  the  efforts  to 
oust  them  and  will  obtain  patent  to  their 
holdings  in  the  courts.  The  bill  puts  a 
premium  on  evasion  of  the  public-land 
laws.  Instead  of  providing  relief  for  those 
entitled  to  it,  the  bill  confirms  speculators 
without  the  shadow  of  a  right  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  loot,  asking  them  only  to  return 
not  more  than  one-eighth  of  that  which  is 
not  theirs. 


Asleep  at  the  Switch 

IN  its  dealings  with  Congress  the  West 
takes  too  much  for  granted.  For 
instance,  at  the  present  moment  the  West 
assumes  that  the  passage  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Extension  Bill  by  one  house  of  Con- 
gress also  means  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  other  house  and  its  enactment  into  law. 
In  this  assumption  the  West  is  backed  by 
good  reasons.  In  the  West  the  federal 
government  has  undertaken  vast  irrigation 
projects.  More  than  thirty  million  dollars 
is  needed  to  complete  works  already  under 
way.  No  money  is  available,  either  for 
the  completion  of  old  works  or  the  be- 
ginning of  new  projects.  Efficient  manage- 
ment, the  moral  obligation  to  supply  water 
to  thousands  of  settlers  on  the  unfinished 
projects  would  apparently  be  sufficient  to 
cause  the  Reclamation  Extension  Bill, 
which  provides  for  a  new  fund  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars,  to  go  through.  But  Con- 
gress is  very  busy,  and  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  its  business  consists  of  politics. 
The  West,  asleep  at  the  switch,  is  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  carry  the 
Reclamation  Extension  Bill  to  the  White 
House.  Unless  the  West  wakes  up,  unless 
every  commercial  and  civic  Body  west  of 
the  Missouri  impresses  upon  its  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  the  importance  of  action 
at  this  session,  the  Reclamation  Extension 
Bill,  likewise  the  bill  extending  the  time  of 
repayment  to  twenty  years,  will  be  lost 


in  the  political  shuffle.    Secretary  Lane 
done  his  part.    It  is  up  to  the  West  to 
that  these  most  important  bills  are 
from  the  sidetrack,  shunted  to  the 
line  and  sent  on  to  their  destination. 

In  the  meantime  a  sub-committee  of 
House  conmiittee  on  appropriations 
again  engaged  in  the  pc^ular  sport  of  fryipg^^ 
the  Reclamation   Service  on  both  sidcs^; 
thus  piling  more  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
the  bills  that  are  of  vital  interest  to  the 
West. 


Logging  Through  the  Big  Ditch     :•>] 

A  YEAR  ago  reports  came  from  tbi^ 
Canal  Zone  that  some  time  in  Septeni^^^ 
ber  or  October,  1913,  a  steamer  that  hm^ 
pened  to  be  handy  would  be  sent  into  tt^-' 
locks  from   the  Atlantic   to  the   Padfi&^tr-. 
In  the  fall  of  1913  it  was  annoimced  thrtj*^ 
traffic  would  go  through  the  canal  in  Juk:^.: 
uary,  1914.     In  June  of  this  year  tiafliil^k 
was  moving  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  wa^^{. 
but  in  barges  only.   The  treacherous  Cucacw^^ 
acha  slide  in  the  Culebra  cut  was  giving/ 
more  trouble  than  had  been  anticq»tea. 
and,  though  a  fleet  of  the  largest  dredges 
is  busily  moving  the  dirt  as  it  comes  down, 
the  prospects  are  that  a  channel  of  the 
contemplated  width  and  depth  may  not  be 
attained  until  January,  1915.   No  one,  how- 
ever, expects  that  the  slide  will  delay  the 
opening  of  the  great  work  beyond  the  date 
set  for  the  official  ceremony. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  impending  com- 
pletion of  the  new  waterway  is  beginning 
to  make  itself  felt.  Strange  to  say,  British 
Columbia  rather  than  the  American  states 
was  the  flrst  to  feel  the  stimulus.  As  a 
direct  result  of  cheaper  freight  rates  via 
the  Canal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  Mont- 
real contractors  placed  an  order  for  five 
and  a  half  million  feet  of  Pacific  timber 
with  Vancouver  mills.  Twenty-four  mil- 
lion feet  of  timber  were  bought  by  a  To- 
ronto firm  for  shipment  through  the  Canal. 
Both  consignments  are  to  be  used  in  harbor 
work  and  dry-dock  construction.  Hitherto 
the  timber  for  this  class  of  work  had  been 
bought  exclusively  from  Eastern  mills. 
The  success  of  the  British  Columbia  miUs 
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in  landing  the  Quebec  and  Toronto  orders 
will  undoubtedly  encourage  the  American 
lumber  firms  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  put  up 
a  stiff  fight  for  the  business  that  has  hith- 
erto gone  to  Michigan  or  the  South.  If 
the  movement  of  Western  timber  via  the 
Canal  attains  large  proportions,  Oregon 
and  Washington — states  in  which  the  lum- 
ber industry  occupies  first  position — ^will 
at  once  feel  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  big 
ditch.  For  many  years  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  has  exceeded  the  demand  for  lumber. 
If  shipments  through  the  Canal  are  of  suf- 
ficient volume  to  reduce  the  chronic  sur- 
plus a  period  of  prosperity  should  be  aHead 
of  the  lumber  industry. 


Mediation  and  the  Mexican  Muddle 

WITH  the  highest  motives  and  the  best 
intentions  the  Administration  seems 
unable  to  anticipate  the  psychological  mo- 
ments in  the  Mexican  situation.  Except  in 
its  refusal  to  recognize  General  Huerta  as 
the  de  facto  ruler  of  Mexico,  the  Adminis- 
tration always  waited  to  take  a  decisive  step 
imtil  this  step  landed  it  in  vacancy,  in  a 
deep  hole;  it  struck  only  after  the  adversary 
had  passed  to  another  spot,  and  the  blow 
invariably  landed  merely  on  the  shadow, 
damaging  the  owner  of  the  fist  instead  of 
hurting  the  opponent. 

The  embargo  on  arms  was  ordered  after 
the  rebellious  Constitutionalists  had  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  supply;  it  was  lifted  as  a 
mark  of  favor  to  the  Constitutionalists  only 
after  the  adherents  of  Carranza  and  Villa 
had  gained  strength  enough  not  to  need  the 
advantage.  The  restoration  of  the  embargo 
along  the  northern  border,  after  Carranza 
objected  to  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz, 
merely  inflated  the  Mexican  rebels'  col- 
lective chest,  and  it  was  rendered  ridiculous 
by  the  Administration's  insistence  that  the 
Port  of  Tampico  be  kept  open  to  shipment 
of  arms  consigned  to  the  Carranzistas. 

The  Vera  Cruz  blow,  aimed  at  Huerta, 
fell  after  the  dictator's  power  had  been 
broken;  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  neutral- 
ized by  allowing  German  liners  to  land  arms 
and  ammunition  at  Puerto  Mexico. 


The  most  serious  blunder,  however^ 
the  beginning  of  mediation  proceedings  thtf 
could  serve  no  better  purpose   thui 
saving  of  Huerta's  face.    When  the  oonfeiwj 
ences  began,  the  dictator's  rule  was 
to  a  constantly  shrinking  r^on  in  the  i 
mediate  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
He  had  no  concessions,  no  refonns  to 
in  return  for  his  abdication.     Should  thft 
American  delegates  agree  to  legalize  the 
acts  of  the  Huerta  regime  in  return  for  Up^ 
abdication,  the  Administration  will 
done  that  which  it  steadfastly  refused  to 
during  Huerta's  ascendency:  recognize  tU 
dictator  as  Mexico's  ruler — after  he  mi: 
out.    Whatever  reforms  Huerta  may  prompt 
ise,  whatever  form  of  ^'constitutional  goveafeT 
ment"  he  may  leave  behind,  will  be  merdy^ 
hollow  sham  crumbling  to  pieces  before  thr- 
actuality  of  the  Constitutionalists'  power. 

Should  Huerta  abdicate,  should  a  siii> 
cessor  not  acceptable  to  Carranza  and 
Villa  succeed  him,  the  war  will  continue  as 
before,  with  this  exception:  the  continued 
occupation  of  Vera  Cruz  will  be  resented  by 
the  victorious  Carranzistas,  the  American 
troops  at  the  Mexican  port  will  be  hostile 
invaders  of  a  friendly  nation's  soil  in  name 
as  well  as  in  fact. 

There  was  no  need,  no  call  for  mediation 
with  the  ghost  of  Huerta's  regime.  Nego- 
tiations that  would  be  of  value  could  be 
carried  on  only  with  the  Constitutionalists 
before  they  have  reached  Mexico  City.  In 
all  probability  such  negotiations  will  not 
begin  until  the  Constitutionalists,  firmly 
intrenched  in  the  capital,  are  no  longer  in  a 
mood  to  negotiate  anything. 

The  Administration  has  based  its  course 
in  the  Mexican  crisis  upon  the  imvarying 
principles  and  ideals  of  abstract  justice. 
No  one  can  find  fault  vnth  the  high-minded 
intentions  of  the  President,  but  in  the 
handling  of  international  affairs  more  than 
abstract  principle  is  needed.  Apparently 
the  Administration  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain the  facts  upon  which  to  base  its  actions; 
it  has  been  unable  to  see  the  situation  as  it 
really  is.  Its  ethical  ideals  have  blinded  it 
to  the  practical  issues  of  the  moment,  with 
the  result  that  the  State  Department  has 
been  out-maneuvered  and  checkmated  at 
every  belated  move. 

Mediation  that  was  doomed  to  bear  sham 
fruit  before  it  began  merely  served  to  com- 
plicate the  situation.  It  will  breed  trouble 
for  the  Administration  after  Carranza  is 
installed  in  Mexico  City. 


(EditoriftI  section  continued  on  alternate  pages) 
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QuaKly 

Is 
Economy 


Here  is  a  Persian  Legend 
on  the  Character  Value 
of  Fine  Associations 


A  traveler  was  attracted  by  the 
delicious  odor  of  a  lump  of  clay 
under  the  hedgerow.    On  expressing 
astonishment  that  a  mere  clod  of  earth 
could  give  forth  such  perfume, 
the  clod  gave  forth  a  voice  also, 
which  said:    **You  need  only 
to  remember  that  I  have  been 
a  long  time  associated  with  Roses/* 

Many  of  our  finest  pleasures  are 
due  to  artistic  association.    To  live 
with  beautiful  things  is  to  harbor 
the  splendors  of  youth  and  springtime. 
The  Abiding  Elegance  of  Fine  Finish 
on  our  house  trim  and  furniture 
and  motor  car,  becomes  a  happy  state 
of  mind  and  makes  living  worth  while. 

Murphy  Varnishes  have  the  Abiding  Elegance. 

Murphy  Goods  are  handled  by  the  following  Pacific  Coast  Firms: 

CALIFORNIA  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO..  Lot  Angcle.        RASMUSSEN  &  CO..  Portland 
JONES  &  DILLINGHAM.  Spokane.  Wa.h.  WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  CO.. 

^  C  CLINCH  &  CO..  San  Francuco  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Oakland 


xViniah 
atLaib 


Murphy  Varnish  Company 

FRANKUN  MURPHY.  President 
Associated  with  Dougall  Varnish  Company.  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada 


NEWARK 

AND 
CHICAGO 
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Development  Section :    Shasta  County,  California 


plateau,  breaking  to  the  valley  floor  over  a  terrace 
of  low-lying  hills,  cut  toward  its  outer  edges  by  the 
modem  drainages. 

The  Happy  valley  plateau  was  once  the  bottom 
of  the  cretaceous  sea,  and  deep  beds  of  gravel  and 
boulders  underly  the  surface  loam,  permitting  ex- 
cellent needed  drainage  for  the  planted  tree.  Here 
Mr.  Alexander,  a  Hawaiian  sugar-planter,  pur- 
chased about  1800  acres  of  land  and  planted  120 
acres  in  olives.  The  olive  grove  slowly  developed 
but  a  market  for  the  product  was  still  in  embryo. 
The  sugar-planter  tired  and  sold  his  interests.  The 
new  o^Miers  did  not  grasp  the  opportunity,  and, 
while  the  grove  grew  thriftily,  neglect  was  its  por- 
tion and  again  it  was  sold — but  to  a  speculative 
and  not  an  operative  buyer.  Again  neglected,  the 
grove  like  Topsy  "just  growed"  until  in  19 10  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  buyers  who  appreciated 
the  worth  of  1 20  acres  of  olives,  that  should  be  in 
full  bearing — so  in  order  to  get  the  120  acres  of 
planted  land  the  Ehmann  Olive  Company,  of  Oro- 
ville,  purchased  1800  acres  of  the  Happy  valley 
plateau,  nine-tenths  of  it  covered  vnth  a  dense 
indigenous  growth  of  oak  and  pine  and  chaparral. 

But  how  great  the  change!  Scientific  attention 
supplanted  years  of  neglect.  The  trees  were  pruned 
and  carefully  cultivated.  Scions  of  the  desirable 
Missions  were  grafted  to  replace  undesirable  varie- 
ties. The  grove  was  transformed.  There  followed 
a  waiting  for  results.  In  191 1,  after  drastic  treat- 
ment, a  light  crop  was  expected,  but  191 2  and  1913 
repaid  the  faith  and  courage  that  brought  the  enter- 
prise into  fruition. 

The  operating  company  pack  and  manufacture 
oil  from  the  olives  produced  on  full  2000  acres  of 
grove,  and  their  activities  extend  from  Shasta 
county  to  San  Joaquin.  In  191 2  their  Monte  Vista 
grove  in  Happy  valley  showed  best  results  in  both 
quantity  and  quality;  again  in  1913,  by  the  same 
test,  the  terraced  foot-hills,  encircling  the  upper 
Sacramento  valley,  proved  their  superiority  as  the 
home  of  the  olive. 

Nor  did  Shasta  county  score  alone  on  yield  and 
quality;  it  was  found  that  the  product  ripened 
fully  two  weeks  earlier  than  did  other  groves  upon 
which  the  same  company  drew  for  its  packing  sup- 
plies, and  to  that  extent  increased  the  plant  capac- 
ity by  i>ermitting  an  earlier  annual  resumption  of 
packing  operations.  So  here  again,  the  slightly 
longer  days  of  summer  sunshine,  and  the  perfect 
air  and  water  drainage  were  reflectcnl  in  earlier 
maturity — a  result  not  absolutely  essential,  but 
still  a  desirable  advantage. 

The  experiment  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar  planter 
has  developed  into  a  most  successful  olive  grove. 
It  has  o|x?ned  up'  new  opportunities  on  the  low- 
l>'ing  Shasta  foot-hills  where  water  is  plentiful  and 
cheap  for  irrigation;  where  subterranean  and  air 
drainage  is  excellent,  and  where  lands  are  cheap. 

The  expansion  of  the  enterprise  is  now  as  inter- 
esting as  the  jjroving  of  the  experiment.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  uncleared  lands  have  been 
cleared;  several  hundred  acres  of  newly  planted 
trees  have  replaced  the  native  waste,  and  in  another 
year  it  is  estimated  that  two  square  miles  of  olive 
groves  will  dot  the  Happy  valley  plateau. 


Years  of  experience  are  being  brought  to  bear  by 
the  Ehmann  Olive  Company,  in  the  planting  of  the 
new  groves.  Generous  space  is  permitted  to  pre- 
vent crowding  in  future  years,  for  in  olive  culture 
the  grower  must  remember  that  there  is  a  distant 
future  in  the  life  of  an  olive  tree.  Olives  beaiiog 
fruit  in  the  time  of  Christ  are  still  bearing  in  the 
Holy  Land.  The  trees  planted  in  California  by  the 
mission  fathers,  before  the  birth  of  the  Ameriean 
nation,  are  still  mere  infants  among  their  kind — 
the  olive  tree  planted  in  congenial  soil  must  have 
room  to  expand. 

To  offset  the  disadvantage  of  wide  planting  in  the 
early  stages  of  grove  development,  alternate  rows 
of  peaches  are  planted  as  fillers.  Peaches  will 
begin  producing  in  the  third  year,  and  after  the 
third  year  will  make  a  profit  for  the  grower,  while 
waiting  for  the  development  of  the  olive  trees.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  fillers  can  remain  without 
injury  imtil  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
which  will  probably  represent  the  prolific  life  of 
the  peach.  While  cultivating  the  peach  the  olive 
will  be  benefited,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  the  olive 
into  bearing  reduced  to  that  extent. 

In  six  or  seven  years  the  olive  production  will 
begin  to  be  a  factor;  while  some  olives  will  develop 
on  strong  young  trees  when  four  or  five  years  old, 
the  yield  will  be  of  minor  importance.  At  ten  and 
twelve  years  an  annual  average  of  two  tons  per 
acre  may  be  expected,  if  trees  are  properly  cared 
for,  and  this  yield  will  gradually  increase  for  many 
years,  as  the  bearing  wood  cxi)ands. 

The  development  of  the  American  market,  for 
the  pickled  ripe  olive  and  olive  oil,  has  been  co- 
ordinate with  the  development  of  groves  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  market  expanded  slowly  at  first,  but 
in  recent  years  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
until  the  demand  for  the  ripe  pickled  olive  far  ex- 
ceeds the  supply.  The  price  has  advanced  from 
$75  to  $150  and  even  $200  per  ton — according  to 
quality — on  the  trees,  and  a  small  olive  grove  in 
California  now  means  independence. 

To  the  grower,  a  great  advantage  lies  in  the 
adaptability  of  the  olive  to  meet  conditions.  The 
product  is  not  forced  into  a  narrow  market  season, 
but  enjoys  a  market  distributed  over  the  entire 
year.  Nor  is  the  grower  compelled  to  crowd  his 
picking  season  into  a  narrow  limit.  The  olive 
ripens  after  other  fruits,  except  the  citrus  fruits, 
are  gathered,  and  harvesting  may  extend  over 
sixty  to  ninety  days.  Even  if  the  olive  is  ripe  it 
may  remain  on  the  tree  for  a  month  without  injury, 
and  this  advantage  relieves  the  grower  of  the  some- 
times unfavorable  labor  conditions  with  which 
fruit  as  well  as  cereal  harvests  must  contend. 

The  ripe  pickled  olive,  and  olive  oil,  are  becom- 
ing an  every  day  necessity  to  the  American 
people,  as  they  have  been  for  ages  to  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  few  districts 
in  the  United  States,  outside  of  California,  can  the 
olive  be  successfully  grown  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  olive  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  valuable  food 
product  that  vnU.  enter  the  dietary  of  the  American 
people  at  an  increasing  ratio,  and  because  of  its 
permanent  value  the  expansion  of  olive  culture  in 
California  should  be  encouraged. 
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An  Old  Man  at  Fifty 

—A  Young  Man  at  Seventy 

The  Remarkable  Story  of  Sanford  Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  Business 
Man,  Who  Has  Solved  the  Problem  of  Perpetual  Youth 

•  By  G.  E.  PAGE,  M.  D. 

Autb«r  at  "Natural  Gun  far  CoDturoptlOD,"  "How  to  Feed  the  Baby."  aic. 


rIERE  is  no  longer  any  occasion  to 
go  hunting  for  the  Spring  of  Eternal 
Youth.  What  Ponce  de  Leon  failed 
to  discover  in  his  world  famous  mis- 
Mon,  ages  ago.  has  bitn  brought  to  light  right 
here  in  staid,  prosaic  America,  by  Sanford 
Bennett,  a  San  Francisco  business  man.  He 
can  prove  it  too,  right  in  his  own  person. 

At  50  he  ivas  partially  bald.    To-day  he  has 
a  thick  head  of  hair,  although  it  is  white.    At 
50  his  e>'es  were  weak.    To-day  they  are  as 
strong  as  when  he 
was  a  child.    At  50 
he  was  a  worn-out, 
broken-down    old 
man.      To^lay    he 
is  in  perfect  health, 
a  good  deal  of  an 
athlete   and    as 
young  as  the  aver- 
age man  of  35. 

All  this  he  has 
accomplished  by 
some  very  simple 
and  gentle  exercises 
which  he  practices 

for  about  ten  min-  S»nlord  Bennett 

utes  before  arising  •*  *o 

in   the   morning. 

Yes,  the  exercises  are  taken  in  bed,  peculiar 

as  this  may  seem. 

As  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  his  case  was  not  one 
of  preserving  good  health,  but  one  of  rejuve- 
nating a  weak  middle-aged  body  into  a  robust 
old  one,  and  he  says  what  he  has  accomplished, 
anyone  can  accomplish  by  the  application  of 
the  same  methods,  and  so  it  would  seem.  All 
of  which  puts  the  Dr.  Osier  theory  to  shame. 

I  haven't  room  in  this  article  to  go  into  a 
lengthy  description  of  Mr.  Bennett's  methods 
for  the  restoration  of  youth  and  the  prevention 
of  old  age.  Ail  of  Uiis  he  tells  himself  in  a 
book  which  he  has  written,  tutiUed  "Old  Age 


— Its  Cau3c  and  Prevention."    This  book  is 
a  comi>lete  history  of  himself  and  his  experi- 
ences, and  contains  complete  instructions  for 
those  who  wish  to  put  his  health  and  youth- 
building  methods  to  their  own  u.se.     It  is  a 
wonderful  book.    It  is  a  book  that  every  man 
and  woman  who  i.s  <lcsirous  of  remaining  young 
after  passing  the  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seventieth, 
and  as  Mr.  Bennett  tirmly  believes,  the  one 
hundredth  milestone  of  life,  should  read. 
For   the   purpose   of   spreading   broadcast 
the   methods   of 
promoting  health 
and   longevity  de- 
veloped by  Mr. 
Uennett    an    inter- 
esting eight-page 
booklet    which    is, 
in   effect,   a   sum- 
mary of  his  system, 
has  been  prepared 
by  the  publishers  of 
Mr.    Bennett's  in- 
teresting   book — 
the    Physical    Cul- 
ture  Publishing 
s.,n(ur.i  iviin,4i  Com]>any,    2 107 

^'  "1  Flafinm    Building, 

New  \'ork  City. 
"This  iMKjklet  they  will  .-^end  free  to  anyone 
sufficiently  interested  to  write  for  it. 

The  grandest  thing  in  the  world  U  Youth, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  really  great  hardships  of 
life  that  "its  beauteous  morn"  should  pa.ss  sii 
swiftly  and  give  ]>lace  U>  old  age. 

For  having  si)lvefl  the  problem  of  prolonging 
youth  during  life,  the  wi)rl(i  c)WfS  Sanford  Ben- 
nett a  vote  of  thanks.  Of  course  there  are 
those  who  will  scotT  at  the  idea,  but  the  real 
wise  men  and  women  among  those  who  hear 
of  Sanford  Bennett  and  his  return  to  youth, 
will  most  certainly  investigate  further,  and  at 
least  acquire  a  knowledge  oi  \v\s  mttVoA*.. 
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Locating  the  Homesteader's  Pocketbook 

Q.  I  would  like  informalion  in  regard  to  Oit^n 
homesteads  and  the  companies  that  advertise  aa 
locatora.  I  enclose  a  clJM'ing  from  a  daily  paper. 
Can  you  lell  me  if  the  concern  advertising  its  serv- 
ices is  reliable  and  has  the  ability  to  fulfil  its  prom- 
ises? They  require  intending  homesteaders  to  buy 
some  stock  in  (he  company  before  going  to  look  for 
a  location.  What  is  ihi.s  stocit  worth  if  a  person  did 
not  wish  to  flic  on  the  land  he  was  shown?  Can  you 
tell  me  about  these  people  and  is  their  land  of  good 
value?  Where  can  I  get  a  late  copy  of  the  home- 
stead laws? — C.  J.p  Santa  Ceui,  Cal. 

A.  For  a  copy  ot  the  laws  governing  homesteads, 
apply  to  the  Land  Office,  Dq>artment  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Washington,  U.  C. 

Homesteads  in  Oregon  are  of  two  kinds.  Those  in 
western  Oregon  arc  Far  from  railroads  witliin  the 
boundaries  of  (he  National  Forests.  Generally 
they  arc  isolated,  with  poor  roads  and  require 
more  or  less  clearing.  They  are  in  the  mount^ns 
and  nill  produce  crops  without  irrigation. 

In  central  and  eastern  Oregon  the  homesteads  are 
all  on  non-irrigable  dry-farming  land.  Kluch  of  this 
land  can  be  taken  up  in  320-acrc  tracts  under  the 
Enlarged  Homestead  Act.  Dciailcd  information 
concerning  the  location  of  available  homestead  land, 
its  character  and  possibilities  cannot  be  had  through 
official  sources.  Only  a  personal  investigation  can 
determine  the  merit  of  any  individual  tract. 

We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  concern  you 
mention,  nor  do  we  know  where  the  company  oper- 
,  ales.  It  owns  no  land,  however,  but  promises  only 
to  point  out  a  certain  piece  of  public  land  to  you  in 
exchange  for  8300  tor  which  you  are  to  receive  an 
engraved  slock  certilicalc.  The  usual  locator's  fee 
is  a  dollar  an  acre.  If  the  locator  guides  the  pros- 
pective homesteader  to  a  piece  of  land  that  is  really 
worth  cullivating.  the  fee  is  reasonable.  In  too 
many  instances,  however,  the  locator  is  interested 
solely  in  locating  the  victim's  pocketbook.  A  mix- 
ture of  homesteading  and  stock  deals  Is,  in  our 
opinion,  poor  policy  for  the  man  with  small  means. 

For  reliable  information  concerning  Oregon  home- 
sleads  and  (or  assislance  in  finding  \-acant  tracts 


write  to  the  State  Imniigntior 
307,    Chamber     of    Commen 


Are  Pears  Precarious? 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  information  re  frtiit  gromg 
on  the  soulheastera  coast  of  Vancouver  isUn^ 
B.  C.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  country  for  dairyiat, 
hogs  and  poultry.  These  ore  the  lines  I  intend  to 
take  up  at  first,  but  would  prefer  later  to  raise  prin- 
cipally fruit.  From  what  I  have  been  able  to  lean, 
the  varieties  of  apples  grown  on  the  coast  are  not 
among  the  favorite  shipping  and  marketing  sorti. 
Therefore  I  would  like  to  turn  to  pears  and  smiD 
fruits;  the  latter  I  know  do  eiccptionaily  welL  b 
it  <x>rTect  that  the  blight  does  little  damage  (»  the 
west  ^de?  Do  you  think  it  will  ever  be  enou^  d 
a  pear  producing  region  to  warrant  aaaodation 
work?  Or  would  you  consider  pears  too  precnrioni? 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  that  tract  of  land  Ijrlni 
between  Cameron  lake  to  atx>ut  Nanaimo.  It  is 
advertised  at  from  S40  an  acre,  uncleared.  I  wh 
not  raised  in  the  country  but  spent  some  time  in  tbt 
agricultural  college. — L.  J.  G.,  Puluiam,  Wn. 

A.  You  are  right  when  you  opine  that  appla 
grown  on  the  coast  do  not  find  a  market  aa  mdQjr 
as  the  highly  colored  product  of  the  districts  with 
more  sunshine  and  heat.  You  are  also  right  in  your 
estimate  of  the  coast  country  as  a  producer  of  budi 
fruits  and  berries.  The  Puyallup  valley  luu  provca 
the  profil  in  this  line. 

As  to  pear  blight.  Climate  seems  to  be  tio  twr  to 
the  ravages  of  this  disease.  If  theVest  coast  hai 
been  free  from  its  attack,  this  freedom  may  be  due 
lo  the  climate  and  again  it  may  be  due  to  lack  of 
material  upon  which  to  work  and  epreMl.  Ptar 
blight  is  a  bacterial  disease  about  which,  de^te 
many  years  of  study,  very  little  ia  definitely  known. 
Some  eight  or  nine  years  ago  it  practically  wiped 
out  the  pear  orchards  of  California.  It  is  now, 
despite  rigid  control  measures,  prevalcQl  m  sevcfsl 
Or^on  and  Washington  districts.  Howew,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  Howard  Reed,  of  Sao- 
>,  Cal.,  by  peiaistait  and  omtiaiKnu  cuttin( 
aU  ^aeued  v)in^  Kod  bnndies,  not  ooly 
I" 
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Metal-to-metalcontactinbear- 
ings  is  what  eventually  sends 
the  finest  cars  to  the  scrap  heap. 

DIXON'S 

Graphite  Lubricants 

absolutely  prevent  wear  in  bear- 
ings. Theycost  more  than  plain 
grease,  but  their  cost  is  a  trifle 
compared  with  repairs. 

Equally  good  for  motor  boats. 

Write  for  the  Dixon  Lubricating  C/tart. 
The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 


saved  his  large  otchaids  of  Bartlett  peus  when 
those  of  less  progressive,  Less  enei^tic  growers  were 
killed,  but  made  a  fortune  out  of  the  crops  during 
the  long  years  when  his  colleagues  had  no  pears  to 
sell.  At  present  Califomia  is  making  heavy  plant- 
ings of  peats,  the  blight  notwithstanding.  When  the 
blight  appears  in  its  extreme  virulent  form,  the  in- 
fected orchard  is  gone.  This  extreme  virulence  Is 
rare,  however,  and  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  hotter 
districts.  In  Its  milder  forms  the  disease  is  not  hard 
to  control  by  the  wide-awake  grower. 

Forty  dollais  an  acre  Is  a  stiff,  exorbitant  price  for 
some  kinds  of  uncleared  stump  land;  for  bottom  land 
not  too  far  from  transportation  and  not  too  expen- 
sive to  dear  it  is  not  excessive.  We  understand  that 
the  provincial  goveroment  of  British  Columbia  b 
planning  to  furnish  stumping  powder  free  of  charge 
to  bona  fide  settlers,  an  act  that  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  clearing  tremendously. 

Fine  Apples*  Poor  Water  System 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  of  the  worth  or 
possibiUlies  of  a  ten-acre  irrigated  apple  orchard 
at  or  near  Hollister,  Idaho?— B.  G.  R.,  Ckeeduoos, 
North  Carollna. 

A.  Southern  Idaho  produces  some  of  the  best 
Jonathans,  Rome  Beauties  and  Arkansas  Blacks 
grown  anywhere  in  the  countrj-.  In  the  Payette 
valley,  on  the  limse  project,  around  Wejsec  and 
in  a  good  many  other  localities  along  the  lower 
Snake  River  vallcj-  fruit-growing  has  become  an 
industrj'  of  great  importance.  Around  Hollister 
a  good  many  apple  orchards  have  been  set  out, 
but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  judge  the  merits 
of  a  ten-acre  tract  without  knowing  anything  about 
it.     Only  a  personal  investigation  can  reveal  its 

The  orchard  )'0U  mention  is  on  the  Salmon  River 
irrigation  project.  Originally  this  project  com- 
prised 60,000  acres.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
engineers  committed  a  grievous  blunder.  There  is 
at  present  not  enough  water  to  irrigate  more  than 
half  the  land  under  the  canab  and  the  settlers  have 
appealed  to  the  Department  cf  Ih.  Interior  for 
assistance.  A  water  shortage  would,  of  course, 
seriously  affect  the  value  of  all  property  in  the 

Coos  Bay  and  the  Carpenter 

Q.  I  am  planning  to  go  West,  and  Morshfield, 
Oregon,  has  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  small 
booming  city.  My  idea  is  to  buy  a  small  piece  of 
land  near  the  city  suitable  for  poultry-  raising  and 
farming  and  besides  w-rk  at  the  carpenter  trade. 
Is  good  land  (u  he  had  at  reasonable  prices  near 
Marshfii'ld?  fan  I  Ire  sure  of  plenty  of  work  at 
good  wages''  Would  vou  inform  me  as  to  the  climate 
of  Washington?— K.  1).,  K.WK.vtNA,  Wis. 

A.  Both  Man,hfield  and  North  Bend,  on  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon,  have  made  rapid  and  steady  progress 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  developed  into 
modcro  towns  with  a  total  population  of  8500  even 
though  they  were  110  miles  from  tlie  nearest  railroad 
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are  located  citrus  development  has  been  very  rapid 
and  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  a  water  supply 
derived  from  wells.  The  li/t  varies  between  150  to 
150  feet,  which  would  make  the  annual  cost  for 
water  per  acre  about  Sio  to  $15,  not  including  a 
charge  for  depreciation.  As  in  practically  every 
part  of  the  West,  the  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
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b  spotted,  good  land  lying  alongside  o[  aUtali  or 
haid-pan,  but  the  persoiial  investigation  you  pro- 
pose to  make  will  amply  protect  >'0u  against  the 
purchase  of  inferior  land.  You  are  showing  unconi' 
monly  good  seose  in  your  plans  for  locating  in  the 
West  and  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  ot  assistance  to 

Permanently  Overcrowded 

Q.    What  are  the  chances  of  a  wide-awake  young 

nun  stenographer  iu  Los  Angeles  or  surrounding 

dties?    Am  interested  in  railroad  work,  especially 

motive  power  department. — L.   J.   C,   Jackson, 

A.  There  is  a  chronic  oversupply  of  stenogra- 
phers, clerks,  salesmen  and  bookkeepers  in  southern 
California.  No  person  without  means  should  go 
there  unless  a  position  is  obtained  beforehand 
through  corre^Mndence. 


Development  Notes 


a  Receive  Due  Homagv 
San  Jose,  California,  has  given  notice  that  it  will 
pay  homage  to  the  California  poppy  by  a  three  days 
festival  in  the  spring  of  1915.  The  announcement 
H  made  thus  early  in  order  to  establish  a  priority 
claim  for  a  festival  of  this  oalUTc.  The  idea  of  a 
Poppy  Carnival  originated  with  Joseph  Brooks, 
secretary-manager  of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  wild  flower 
than  the  gorgeous  (Eschscholtzia)  gulden  poi)py, 
long  since  adopted  by  CaUfomia  as  the  slate  Howcr, 
Nowhere  else  does  it  reach  such  perfection  of  si/c 
and  oiloring.  One  Instinctively  realizes  its  leader- 
ship in  the  realm  of  wild  flowers.  Railroads  have 
sown  poppy  seed  broadcast  along  rich Is-of- way. 
Whole  hillsides  have  been  turned  from  colorless 
monotony  to  colorful  landscapes  by  a  careful  seed- 
ing. The  Santa  Clara  valley  is  one  of  the  favorite 
piDpagating  grounds  for  the  poppy  and  an  ub!^'rv- 
ance  in  this  flower's  honor  is  therefore  fitting.  The 
proposal  is  that  the  Poppy  Carnival  oj>cn  simul- 
taneously with  the  Panama-Pacific  DxiKisitiiin  and 
tun  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  days.  School 
children  w31  gather  seed  this  year  which  will  bo 
sown  so  that  there  will  be  an  abundance  ot  the 
p>klen  blossoms  for  next  spring. 

Prentiss  Maslin  expresses  the  Califomian's  ad- 
miration for  the  state  flower  thus:  "0  Golden 
Poi^y,  Eschschollzia,  Flame  Fbwer,  La  Ama|>ola, 
Copa  de  Oro!  Vou  are  all  one  and  the  same,  liorn 
under  cloudless  sky;  child  of  the  summer  sun  and 
earth's  unminted  gold;  inimitable;  sans  stor\'.  sun^ 
art,  sans  poetry,  sans  perfume,  sans  all,  S3\'e  tliy 
gdden  glory — we  love  youl" 

That  Califomians  are  foUoweis  of  Isaac  Walton 
is  evidenced  by  the  faa  that  1 10,000  fishing  licenses 
w«re  issued  within  a  period  of  one  month  from 
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Romances  of  Modern  Business 


A  RNOLD  BENNETT,  the  English  novelist,  came  to  Anierica  not  long 
r\    to  look  us  over.    The  distinguished  author  is  a  keen  student  of  psychology^ 
and  our  entire  scheme  of  U\ang  fell  under  his  microscopic  eye. 

After  visiting  several  of  the  largest  American  cities,  he  gave  some  interesting:] 
impressions  to  a  Chicago  newspaper  interviewer.  FUnging  open  a  window  conh- 
manding  a  view  of  a  wide  stretch  of  Chicago's  business  districl,  he  said: 

"There  is  your  American  romance — there  in  the  large  oSice  buildmgs  and 
marts  of  trade!  Yours  is  the  romance  of  great  achievements  in  commerce,  in 
industrial  leadership.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  romance!  The  child  of  the  world's 
nations  is  leading  them!" 

The  British  writer  got  to  the  heart  of  this  vital,  throbbing  country.  And 
if  we  look  at  our  national  commercial  life  as  did  this  noted  visitor,  we  shall  find 
romance,  absorbingly  interesting  stories,  on  every  page  of  our  magazines,  not  only 
in  the  imaginative  writings  of  noted  authors,  but  in  the  stories  of  business  suc- 
cesses and  of  merchants  and  their  wares. 

There  are  many  such  romances  in  the  history  of  American  industry.  Here  is 
one  of  them : 


The  Story  of  a  Fountain  Pen 


At  the  rear  of  a  news-stand,  under  the  stair- 
way in  the  old  Tribune  Building,  in  lower 
New  York  City,  a  remarkable  discovery  was 
made  a  little  less  than  thirty  years  ago. 

Pausing  to  make  a  purchase,  the  advertising 
manager  of  a  well-known  magazine,  by  one  of 
those  curious  turns  of  chance,  first  learned  of 
something  that  was  to  be  of  vital  interest  in 
the  world  of  invention,  and  was  to  lighten  the 
work  of  thousands  in  many  nations. 

Back  of  the  news-stand  stood  a  man  with  a 
small  tray  of  goods  which  he  was  offering  for 
sale.  He  was  a  kindly  appearing  man,  slightly 
under  middle  age.  His  stock  of  merchandise 
was  limited  indeed.  It  contained  only  a  half- 
dozen  articles.  But  his  goods  were  his  own, 
of  his  own  thought  and  invention. 

This  he  told  the  advertising  man;  and  so 
much  did  he  interest  his  listener  that,  after 


the  story  had  been  told  and  the  uses  of  his 
product  demonstrated,  there  returned  to  the 
magazine  office  a  man  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  he  had  made  a  tremendous  discovery. 

The  man  who  displayed  his  pet  invention, 
in  the  old  Tribune  Building  news-stand  was 
Lewis  Edson  Waterman,  and  the  article  h€ 
showed  was  the  Waterman  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen. 

The  story  of  how  these  pens  became  so 
widely  known  and  of  how  an  enormous  indus- 
try was  developed  in  a  few  years  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant one.  Waterman  discovered  the  way  to 
make  a  fountain  pen;  but  a  magazine  adver- 
tising man  discovered  Waterman — and  therem 
lies  the  story. 

That  was  a  little  more  than  twenty-nine 
years  ago.  The  inventor  had  confidence  in 
his  pen,  but  no  money  with  which  to  market 
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The  Story  of  a  Fountain  Pen 


it;  nor  had  he  any  business  affiliations  or  in- 
fluential friends.  Today,  the  L.  E.  Water- 
man Company  estimates  that  approximately 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  their  fountain 
pens  are  sold  annually.  Many  millions  have 
been  sold  in  practically  every  nation  of  the 
earth. 

The  inventor  had  been  a  schoolmaster  in 
his  early  manhood;  then  he  became  an  insur- 
ance agent.  During  these  exp>eriences  he  real- 
ized the  difficulties  that  lay  in  depending  on 
the  old-fashioned  pen  and  ink.  "Why/* 
thought  he,  "can  I  not  make  a  pen  with  a  re- 
ceptacle for  ink  and  an  easy  flow?''  He 
worked  on  the  idea  and  soon  had  made  the 
first  Waterman  fountain  pen. 

Coming  to  New  York  in  1880,  he  was  in- 
formed that  others  had  had  the  same  idea,  that 
more  than  two  hundred  other  fountain  pens 
had  been  patented.  He  investigated  these 
and  found  they  all  had  proved  unsatisfactory. 
Learning  their  deficiencies,  he  perfected  his 
own  pen. 

Then  came  the  problem  of  selling  his  pens, 
of  letting  people  know  about  them.  How  was 
he  to  do  it?  The  inventor,  knowing  nothing 
of  advertising,  could  think  of  no  other  way 
than  going  out  and  personally  peddling  his 
product.  This  he  did,  beginning  in  1883  and 
continuing  through  part  of  the  following  year. 

It  was  in  1884  that  the  Waterman  fountain 
pen  came  to  the  attention  of  the  magazine  ad- 
vertising manager.  "Let  me  run  a  quarter- 
page  advertisement  of  your  pen,"  he  suggested 
to  Mr.  Waterman.  But  the  inventor  had  not 
the  money  it  would  cost.  Then  the  advertis- 
ing man  did  an  interesting  thing:  so  convinced 
was  he  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
fountain  pen  that  he  loaned  Mr.  Waterman 
the  price  of  the  quarter-page  advertisement. 

This  first  business  announcement  of  the  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company  appeared  in  a  magazine 
in  November,  1884.  Prior  to  that,  Mr.  Water- 
man by  personal  solicitation  had  sold  about 
three  hundred  of  his  pens.  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  advertisement  appeared  such 
a  large  number  of  orders  had  been  received 
that  Mr.  Waterman  negotiated  a  loan  of  five 
thousand  dollars,  with  which  to  contract  for 
additional  advertising  and  have  the  pens  made 
and  delivered. 


The  business  increased  in  strides  so  rapid 
that  it  soon  became  necessary  to  form  a  stock 
company  and  map  out  a  systematic  scheme  of 
manufacturing  and  distributing  the  pens.  An 
intelligent  campaign  of  advertising  was  being 
carried  on  in  a  number  of  national  magazines. 
In  1888,  nine  thousand  pens  were  sold;  seven 
years  later,  the  number  of  orders  had  reached 
sixty-three  thousand;  in  1900,  the  business 
reached  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand sales;  in  1903,  the  orders  had  passed  the 
half-million  mark,  and  in  191 2  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  pens  were  sold. 

And  what  was  the  secret  of  this  phenomenal 
success? 

Mr.  Frank  D.  Waterman,  president  of  the 
L.  E.  Waterman  Comj^any,  answering  an 
inquiry  as  to  what  advertising  had  done  for 
their  business,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  indi- 
cated the  entire  scope  of  their  industry. 

"Anyone  can  see  for  himself  what  magazine 
advertising  has  done  for  the  L.  E.  Waterman 
Company,^'  he  said.  "The  business  speaks  for 
itself.  The  right  kind  of  advertising  is  the  life 
of  trade.  You  must  have  the  merchandise,  of 
course,  and  the  merchant  must  back  up  what 
appears  in  his  advertisements ;  but  advertising  in 
the  proper  mediums  is  the  real  force  of  business. 

"Advertising  today  is  not  merely  giving 
publicity  to  your  wares.  The  merchant  to- 
day through  advertising  makes  a  reputation, 
and  he  has  to  live  up  to  it.  Advertising  is 
sure  fire,  if  it  be  of  a  sincere,  convincing,  con- 
fidence-gaining quality. 

"Years  ago,  people  asked  the  founder  of  the 
Waterman  Coripany  why  he  advertised  so 
much  in  the  magazines,  and  he  replied  that  he 
couldn't  get  along  without  them.  He  found 
they  paid,  and  so  have  1." 

This  story  is  interesting  from  more  than  one 
point  of  view.  !•  has  been  shown  that  through 
the  force  of  nati  nial  magazine  advertising  a 
large  industry  wa  created.  But  there  is  an- 
other side — that  of  the  signilicance  of  this  crea- 
tive power  to  the  puhh'c  at  large. 

There  is  a  broad,  ethical  mission  to  the 
dev-elopment  of  an  industry  such  as  the  L.  E. 
Waterman  Company.  Thousands  of  people 
are  served,  office  and  written  work  is  facili- 
tated, time  is  saved  and  life  generally  made 
easier  and  happier  for  many  the  world  over. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  that  is  bein«:  published 
to  show  now  magazine  advertising  is  serving  the  public. 
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Opportunity  Country^ 

FREE  UNBIASED  INFORMATION  ABOUT  WESTERN  CANi 

Alberta — ^The  Peace  River  countr>%  a  wonderfully  rich  section,  now  attracting  thousandi  of 
settlers,  investors,  and  manufacturers,  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  railway  oonstruction, 
opening  to  civilization  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  lands,  and  the  consequent  building  of  fature 
cities,  now  in  their  infancy. 

British  Columbia  this  year  will  see  the  completion  of  two  great  transcontinental  railway 
systems,  thus  creating  new  towns,  and  ser\4ng  millions  of  acres  of  rich  farm  lands. 

Having  studied  conditions  and  watched  developments  in  Western  Canada  for  many  years,  I 
believe  that  this  section  will  see  an  era  of  unprecedented  growth  during  19x4  and  1915. 
Thousands  of  people  all  over  the  country  will  travel  through  this  section  on  their  way  to  the 
Panama  Pacific  International  PIxposition.  They  will  see  a  vast,  wonderful  country,  rich  in 
natural  resources,  preparing  hew  homes  for  millions  of  people. 

To  any  Sunskt  Reader  I  will  send  free  particulars  and  complete  literature  on  towns,  dties» 
lands,  climate,  scenery,  markets,  and  general  information.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  I  merdy 
desire  ever>'  Suxskt  Reader  to  become  familiar  with  this  great  and  growing  country  and  its 
various  possibilities. 

P.  S. — Oil  has  been  discovered  in  Alberta  near  Calgary.  Several  drilling  outfits  arc  working 
constantly  in  British  Columbia  in  districts  which  are  pronounced  very  promising  by  prominent 
geologists.  At  this  writing  I  am  personally  investigating  these  districts  and  operating  com- 
I)anies,  and  can  deliver  first  hand  information  after  July  28th. 

Get  the  why  and  the  wherefore  on  Western  Canada  from  me  and  enclose  10  cents  to  pay 
postage. 

W.  F.  COLEMAN 

Canadian  Manager— SUNSET 

344  Granville  Street  Vancouver,  British  Columlii 

Unprecedented  Development  in 

British  Columbia 


Two  new  transcontinental  Railways  will  enter  Vancouver  this  fall.  The  Panama  Canal  will 
benefit  British  Columbia  tremendously,  and  many  other  industrial  achievements^  all  of  which 
are  forcing  British  Columbia  to  the  attention  of  investors  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  at  this  time  various  excellent  investments  in  Business,  Apartment* 
Residence  and  Suburban  Property.  Also  particularly  desirable  buys  in  small  farms,  range 
land,  timber  and  raw  land  in  large  tracts,  well  located,  and  first  mortgages  bearing  from 

7%  to  9%. 

I  know  conditions  in  British  Columbia  and  will  supply  ample  reference.    Write  to  me  now 
state  what  sort  of  an  investment  you  wish  and  amount  of  proposed  purchase.    I  will  answer 
you  fully,  enclosing  maps,  blue  prints  and  photographs  of  properties  offered. 

Respectfully, 

DAVID  B.  BOYD 

WINCH  BUILDING  VANCOUVER,  British  Columbia 

P.  s. 

I  have  for  sale  at  the  present  time  looo  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Peace  River 
Brewing  &  Malting  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Fort  George.   Copy  of  prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 
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CALGARY  OIL  STOCKS 


The  many  fortunes  already  made  in  Alberta  Oil,  and  the 
brilliant  future  predicted  for  it  make  this  a  most  attractive 
field  for  investment.    It  is  essential,  however,  to  have  com- 

Eetent  counsel  in  buying.  Wisely  selected  stocks  in  companies 
olding  first  class  properties  which  are  manaRcd  by  honest, 
capable,  conservative  directors,  can  scarcely  fail  to  earn 
handsome  dividends. 

We  are  general  brokers  and  deal  on  all  Sti>ck  Exchanges. 
Being  fully  informed  concerning  the  relative  values  of  all  oil 
stocks,  leases  and  securities  offered  on  this  market,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  aid  you  in  making  a  judicious  selection  and  in 
getting  the  most  for  your  money.  Information  and  advice 
are  freely  given  to  prosi>ective  clients. 

Funds  sent  to  us  for  investment  at  our  discretion  will  be 
placed  to  the  best  i>ossible  advantage  with  a  \'iew  to  securing 
maximum  returns  for  the  investor.  Those  contemplating 
purchases  are  invited  to  write  for  details. 

To  accommodate  our  numerous  clients  in  Chicago  and  the 
Middle  West,  we  ha\x'  ojiened  an  office  at  loio  Consumers 
Building,  Chicago. 


J.  LANGNER  &  CO. 

LEADING  STOCK  BROKERS 
610-813  HERALD  BUILDtNG 
CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


la  wHtlntloidvertUer^  „ltase  mrnliao  .SirNSF.T.  Tlif  P.ieific  MotHW, 


A  NXrOUNCEHENT  to  Sunset  Readers 
O^^  Concerning  CALGARY  OIL  FIELDS 

We  invite  you  to  place  yourself  in  touch  with  us  if  you  desire  to  know- 
all  the  news  concerning  the  Calgary  Oil  Fields. 

We  are  eng^ed  in  all  branches  of  the  oil  industry  and  can  serve  you 
from  every  angle  whether  it  be  in  the  purchasing  of  leases,  through  the 
Lease  Department  maintained  by  oiu:  Company,  or 

In  the  buying  or  selling  of  any  stocks  dealt  in  on  the  different  Oil  Stock 
Exchanges  of  Calgary,  of  which  we  are  members,  or 

If  you  desire  information  concerning  the  field  itself,  same  will  be  fur- 
nished free  of  charge  upon  request. 

We  shall  shortly  launch  a  new  holdug  company  which  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  anything  about  in  this  notice,  but  if  you  are  an  investor,  you 
will  be  interested  in  receiving  particulars  when  we  are  ready  to  present  same. 
No  need  to  write  a  letter  to  inake  this  request,  but  simply  clip  the  attached 
Coupon. 

SHARP  &  IRVINE  CO.,  Ltd. 

203  8th  Avenue,  West        «,.«.».■.  c™™..  Calgaiy,  Alberta 
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BELMONT  SCHOOL b'c°v''s 


21  milra  south  of  San  Francisco.    Prepares 
for  College.     General  and  elective  courses. 
Address  Registrar 
Care  W.  T.  REID,  Bei^ont,  Califobnia. 


lOU  LIRE  TO  DRAW! 


ArS  All  WB  WAST  T 


CastiUoiaSchool  for  Girls 


nlvmltr.    AuirdHad  la  ConriTfl   But  u 
muT   D<1>*nmiiiii.    Outdm  llli.    Hud  ti 


St  Helens  Hall 

PORTLAND.   OKSaOK. 

Sesident  and  Diy  School  for  Girla 

(spil).     Ocllet'iIF.   Audr'ulc  ind  BlaiMoUrr 
Ait   Domctt't?  ecleii«.   djmDuldm.'    Fat   ut- 


MountTamalpais  MilitaryAcademy 

San  RBfa«l,  CkKfornia 

Fully  anitdiled.     U.  S.  Amy  OfficH.     Infrntiy,  Civmin, 
Mounted  Artillciy.    Opcn-iir  Kymiusium  ud  nriimninB  pooL 
Twcnty-£Clh  yui  begins  Aunut  iS,  ipM-    Bayi  accepted  kt 
aummtr  vu;iLjDa.     Junior  Khool  leparatc 
F«  utdK  >Miw  Arthur  Cndv,  A.  M.,  D.  D..  HHdbiBMW 


EDUCATIONAL 
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■ 

ST.  MARY'S 

BRUNOT  HALL 

Academy  an<^  College 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

fl  A  «ele(a  and  thoroughly  equipped 
Boarding  School  for  girls.    Ideally 

the  heart  of  the  city.    StudentB  find 

a  genuinely  happy  home  life,  with 

OuluMi  for  imli  by  tbB  SiMm  il  tlw  Holy 

careful    supervision   and    personal 

IhMi  iT  Jwu  Hid  M«y.    Rifiiiednionl. 

fl  All  branches  of  .study  are  under 

trained  and  competent  inArudtors, 

special   emphasis   being  given    to 

orrful  xuiilina.    Purllinil  cllmcle  haJlhfuL 

^VTiaic,   j^n,    'Domestic  Science   and 

tHiniultenofRlwba.  D>x  ud  rwdrnl 

'Phyxcal  Cullun. 

nmi  dwribiiic  idiool  lod  nitCimic  Mudu. 

Q  Our  certificate  admits  to  all  lead- 

Laboratoriea.    Write  today  for  catalog 

AODRESa 

and  further  information. 

Sister  Superior,  St.  Mary's  Academy 

Julia  P.  Bailey,  Principal 

Z209  Pacific  Ave.            Spokane,  Wash. 

1 
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Write  for  full  Main 
BASSETT   INSTITUTE,  Iknli  1^  W««  SU  Fl 


STUDY! 


■We  ANNIE  WRIGHT  SEMINARY  l'^^ 

'Chirly-finI  year 

t/*n  endowed  Church  school  for  girls.  College  Preparatory  Bnd  General  Counes. 

Certificale  admit*  to  Smith,  Wellesly,  Vassar  and  the  leading  State  UniversltJeB. 

Special  advantages  in  Domestic  Science,  Music  and  Art.      ADELAIDE  PRESTON,  Principal 
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rnr.  103  UTOi  plullvd  U 

rMr'uuo  iior  sorviii  COTnmnn  ylnld. 
mant  iMBUtl/Ul  Kpu)  la  all  urf'alirom 
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Hanot.  and  ivu   mllis   tTom    Han   larUt 
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■    llrhm    lliint   Jadwin    ._  .    _ 
UT  and  Imut  flihliiii  wlihlii  j  nilk 
^-r-"-^"    JnvuitmKnr.    and    Dcaullfu]    hiini 
■a  Jay  l>ut(er,  8upl.  OnilH-la  Raiuib,  San  Jft 


iMo  LIttIo  Varna  a 


<^II(CO.  <ALIF(>RNIA, 
Chlcn;  i.  10,  IS  and  2U  arro  inu'ut.    «i<iii  |inr  at^rr  aou  up — 
euy  umw.     ALw  Almiinil.  I'runu'.  Mllvn  and  OranRU  lanil. 
Use  of  ttraiH  frn'  un  ■iipUi'alliHi.     I>.  K.  Tracy.  C'hlui.  Col. 

IN  TIIK  FAMOrt)  WATHONVILI.R  APPLE  1)18- 
TltKT. — ror  Kale,  ami  of  thf  llnnit  Aiiplu  r)n-bank'  In  Call- 
ItanilB.  iDMIwI  In  ttw  ham  put  iif  thv  IhOara  Valhiy.  It  oon- 
Uliu  ataint  00  bciik  uT  Xtrm,  Ni«iru>irn-I>ln|diu.  IOmI  Paa- 
malnii  and  IMIiiflvuni.  and  pniducM  nuHV  loan  10  per  «cn( 
nei  iwh  rmtal  on  prlro  wandil.  May  he  mild  as  a  whole  or 
hi  3  nHparatr  pann.  nir  panlrulnrH  addRW  K.  Kirkpatrlck. 
Bank  ■ifWafKipvill.-.  Wai^oovllh;.  Cal.  _     _^_ 

SEND  VH  tizs.oo  CAHH  and  «2l>.l(il  im't  miiiith  tar  UMI 
months.       '"  ....  . 

ESI 


n  iiT  IhH  im^iard  riir  tour  yi 


WriW  for  ji'lan".    SwH-Muleruin  (:u~.  i;i 
BK8T   LAJJI)    IN   8A<'BAMKNT1> 


develop  and  mako  fliiud. 
l-W.  Oro»llli|^Butni  <?«., 

"tehama  < 


w  Information  (Voia  Pray  & 


It  fiuuJIlr  ftir  Airaira  and  dalryli 

r  aubdlvMlon;  alH»  Ktiwk  tmaitv* 

dapTcd  to  fruit  aniwInK  and  Rar ' 

__    latlun  addrPM J.  H.  HimnTii*<Ni..'         

~FoirHALE.— inn  w-rm  nullaiiUi  IVir  dairying,  of  the  tkmiiUH 
Dldwdl  ranrh.  fnur  mlliM  friHs  Chlm,  a  tinrn  of  12.000  In- 
babilantH.    This  land  hBH  HoIUMd  «jt™  tons  of  alfalfa  eht 


irrll  ranrh.  four  mlliM  fn> 
ilantH.  This  land  bBH  pnui 
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d  will  jvn  -  — -- —  ■ 


,    The  nnph  In  »a 
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taoo  aiXEH  VOmKHMnS  lO  a.  rkii  01 


J.  II.  MrKarland. 


oppnrtunllr. 
•(Garland.  aU  ( 


~  B.\N'  niEdO-H  SUBIMVIHION  UK  U'XE— I»raa  Plaia 
—Boulluvn  rallKmila'K  rhidi-mt  bumu  luratlun.  Sliuatrd 
on  Pnint  Lnnia.  the  irorld  fanied  hisdlaiid  ovcrlooklns  tlui 
PadAe,  MtMdoD  Ilaj-  and  tho  IlarlMir  of  thu  «un.  I«ma 
Plaia  In  blahlr  imprnvml  with  nadnl  idm-iH,  Kldcwalks, 
euris-  Mdi  lot  han  vattr,  na.  dnttrKliy.  iHophiHUM— all 
ImprovcnunlK  pMd  tnr:  mU  a  rtrh  liiara.  1<mb  40  l>7,l"'> 
ftrTpns:  laratr  lotn  up  to  $40;.  T«niH  SIO  cash.  ti.M  a 
montli7  Idi'al  hnmiiilin  and  an  nnvplkmallr  nHXt  Invixi. 
nwm.  valu.«  rapidly  advau.-ln(!.  Wri^lo  f.r  l--fikt  ami  fidl 
Intomiallon.      duo,  A.  Unicltur,  owmr.  Man  llUia>.  <  al. 


REAL    ESTATE— Miscellaneous 


PHOFITAULE  LITTLE  FAKMS  AT  HHIILA 
UeMilH  In  ahi-naoiloah  Valley  iif  Vlr([lnla,  selMt.'d  loi'ai 
H  and  10  arru  irartH,  tUSO.W  and  up,  inuiy  temi>     Kont  /r 

WtablH.  pmdtiT  Mid  live  jlopk  nnintrj.  ..l-arw^..'!- 


e  Hoard  of  Trade.  I 


llAltbrul  hiimiH. 


Ve  WHWC.  '"SupCTTftifQl  So 


iHTSHful  Sungwrlt- 


iii"'f;^M;:rU^o;^^ih 

'o..  IJrpt 

4l,WiUhlninon.D.(;. 

MOTION    PICTURE 

PLAVS 

WRITE  MOVINO  PICTI 
I'ubl'SS^  Co..  Ml  AMax  lian 

sr 

!^_^i/'r^'"A',iS 

MEN  OP  IDEAH  and  Inrenllve  ability  should  write  1 
new  "LJatri  (^  Needed  InvenrlfinA."  Patient  iluycn  a 
"Kow  to  Get  Your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  Advl 
Fnv.     Handulph  *  <'o.,  Patent  Attiirueyi.  Dflpt.  ta.  Wai 


.  _  ..DHKS.  A  department 
ents  and  paltnl  rauxiM  enaUai 
It  e«r.N-ilvi>6-.  .ML'Uiialian.  Uui^ 
m  and  i  'oui>Ki4iini  at  l.aw.  Union 

...HI,    D.    IV      It^<Ten»«:  Vedend 

m  Trust  Company,  t'nioii  Havlnit*  llanb. 


lyer.  634  F  .Street.  HaiOiington,  D.  C 


HELP  WANTED 


every  year.  Therti  Is  a  lilit  phann-  htri-  Oir  riiu.  Mire  an 
KiiierouH  pay.  imnlme  emiiliiyniiHit.  JuhI  a*  tor  hookli 
S-II14.    Nil  oliliKBtlun.     Eart  ftnpklnh.  Ha-.liliii[t»n.  D.  t!. 


_   MISCELLANEOLS  __ 

KliEInllT    POKWAIIIII.S'I)    C'l.      Kedueed 
Srfm*.''^4?M'Si|i^H-'l"nluiir«!"<''!li.?B^!''li"nM^^^^ 
Mttslmin.  l-a..  040  iHd  Hi.iiiH  llnlldlTw.  IhMKii:  W4  Uhlio- 
I...II  [ii.i..     V..U.  1-...I/.   I  Mil    i\riilil    llidldliui.  til.  Ixinlii 
iniiheii;  .-.lO  Cpnlral  Ukls.. 


Wrli" : 


Plant  (liownii 


The  McConway  &  Torley  Co. 

Pittaburlb.  Pa. 

JANNEY  COUPLER 

UKSaaAHaPurKCvafur^nd  it-^  ^lUii-d  lines 
F«inc  Crusr  KtP«FsiNr»fivrs 

McMULUN  &  EYRE.  FhH>J  BiiUiw 
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All  Gorfiam  Sterling  Silver- 
ware Bears  ihis  iraHe-mark 


THE  CORHAM  CO. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW   YORK 

GORHAM  SEVER  POUSH-THE  BEST  FOR  CLEANING  SHVER 
SUNSET  Advcrtimaents  arc  indexed  on  pMe  *« 


rnndKO  Vnik 


0«n«al  DrUn* 


A  TRANSIENT  RECORD  OF  A  BRIEF  CAMPAIGN 

By  HERMAN  WHTTAKER 

Autkvr  af:  Tit  Ptantir;  Maaea  mU  Htr  Canmm  Man 

{Mr.  Whitaker  went  into  Mexico  for  Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  and  thus  became 
one  of  "the  correspondents  of  the  universe."  His  keen  analysis  and  his  gift  of  colorful 
description  were  never  in  better  evidence  than  in  this  account  of  his  sojourn  with  Don 
Pancho,  Mexico's  man  of  the  hour.] 


the  El  Paso  end  of  the  in- 
ternational bridge  we  are 
halted  by  a  corporal  of  the 
American  ^ard.    His  lan- 
tern reveals  a  visage  seamed 
and  bronzed  by  hard  ser- 
vice   in    the    Philippines 
without  detriment   to   its 
native  good  humor.    Dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  he  has 
seen  the  last  of  the  Ameri- 
can population  draining  out  of  Mexico,  and 
his  expression  surveying  the  auto  truck 
piled   high  with  our  baggage  is  evenly 


balanced  between  curiosity  and  surprise. 
"Going  to  join  Villa,  eh?"  he  repeats  the 
information.  "Gee!  you  must  be  anxious  to 
get  killed." 

While  he  b  poking  among  our  baggage, 
we  have  ample  time  to  notice  a  Mexican 
foot  passenger  who  is  being  thoroughly 
"frisked"  by  two  privates  for  machine 
guns  or  such  other  munitions  of  war  as 
may  happen  to  be  concealed  in  his 
clothes.  The  sight  sets  four  .45  Colt's 
automatics  burning  in  as  many  rear  pockets, 
but  the  corporal  is  possessed  of  a  fine 
discrimination. 


The  Rosebud  and  tne  Cockle  B 


urr 


By  RUFUS  STEELE 

Author  of:   Wi?d  Horag  Talts 
UtuttraUd  hy  ^aynard  Dixon 


**TS  there  any  mafl  in  the  J  box,  please?" 
I  Matt  Culver  happened  to  be  over  in  the 
post-oJ£ce  end  of  the  Culver  Emporium 
and  when  he  looked  up  at  the  face  that  was 
pouring  sunshine  through  the  square  hole 
of  a  window  at  which  the  United  States  did 
business,  he  showed  a  surprise  that  hadn't 
any  truth  in  it,  for  he  had  heard  the  girl's 
silver  spurs  sounding  high  C  when  she  came 
into  the  store. 

"What  name,  please?"  Matt  asked,  as 
he  gave  his  eyes  a  chance  at  lips  that  were 
like  watermelon  and  teeth  that  were  like 
ivory  seeds. 

"Miss  Rosalind  Jordan,  same  as  always," 
she  answered  him,  just  as  if  Matt  Culver 
didn't  know,  like  every  xmmarried  pujicher, 
twister  and  ranchman  in  the  valley,  not 
only  that  that  was  her  name,  but  that 
there  wasn't  one  of  them  able  to  persuade 
her  to  change  it. 

'*Thank  you,  ma'am;  I  thought  it  was 
Rosebud"  said  Matt. 

"Oh,  no;  Rosebud  is  merely  a  nickname 
my  father  had  for  me  in  my  childhood — 
and  sometimes  used  now  by  friends  who 
feel  a  fatherly  interest  in  me." 

At  that  Matt  flushed  up  redder  than  the 
labels  on  the  tomato  cans  behind  him,  made 
a  dive  for  the  J  box,  and  then  whoof)ed: 

"Is  there  anything  in  J  box?  Well,  I 
am  forgetting.  Look!  The  government's 
pigeon-hole  is  overflowing  and  here  is  a 
cracker-box  doing  special  duty  besides." 

"Oh,  who  can  be  sending  father  and  me 
all  that  mail?"  Watermelon  pink  was  now 
divided  into  three  strips  by  the  two  rows 
of  ivory  seeds.  At  this  vfery  moment  an 
invisible  scuffle  was  going  on  in  the  door. 
It  was  Fate  trying  to  keep  out  Romance. 
Fate  had  come  along  as  guardian  to  the 
Rosebud.  Romance  had  arrived  with  a 
horseman  who  was  now  hitching  out  at 
the  rack. 

"What?  Doesn't  the  Rosebud  know  that 
another  J   has  broken   into   the   Round 


Valley  post-office  like  a  thief  in  the  night?" 
answered  Matt  as  he  lifted  a  bundi  of 
magazines  to  the  window  board.  "James 
Edward  Jarvis!  That's  the  three-piece 
handle  of  the  stranger  who  is  trying  to 
elbow  you  out  of  J  box.  He's  the  fellow 
who  has  bought  the  Tickler  ranch  and 
cattle.  You  haven't  seen  him  yet?  Well, 
get  your  eyes  ready  for  a  real  treat.  No; 
I  wouldn't  call  him  tender  exactly,  but  he's 
sure  different.  Sometimes  he  wears  russet 
leather  leggins  and  rides  an  English  saddle 
and  talks  university.  Last  time  he  was  in 
he  wore  chaps  and  a  real  saddle  and  talked 
first-rate  cow.  I  guess  he  used  to  nm  a 
book-store  and  forgot  to  shut  off  his  supply 
of  periodicals — look  at  them  magazines! 
There  was  one  in  the  bag  without  any 
wrapper,  so  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  That's  it  there  in  his  cracker-box. 
Its  name  is  The  Young  Ladies'  Friend'." 

"Just  hand  it  over  to  me  now,  along 
with  my  others." 

Neither  of  them  had  heard  James  Edward 
Jar\'is  come  in,  for  today  he  happened  to 
be  wearing  moccasins.  The  Rosebud  turned 
slowly  from  the  window.  She  had  on  her 
boots,  her  loose  divided  skirt  and  an  old 
coat,  and  her  sombrero  hid  her  down  to 
the  middle  of  her  back.  What  Mr.  Jarvis 
first  saw  of  her  from  behind  couldn't  have 
given  him  any  inkling  whatsoever,  but 
when  she  swung  round  and  he  found  out 
about  the  watermelon  and  the  ivory,  not 
to  mention  brown  braids  and  a  couple  of 
turquoises  bunched  by  diamonds  that 
served  her  for  eyes,  he  yanked  off  his  hat 
and  put  out  a  hand  to  steady  the  wall  that 
seemed  to  be  moving  round  same  as  the 
floor. 

'*My  humblest  apologies  I"  ejaculates 
James  Edward  Jarvis. 

*^Not  in  the  least"  the  Rosebud  tells 
him.  "I  really  don't  care  for  the  paper 
and  I  was  about  to  tell  the  postmaster  to 
give  it  to  whoever  happened  to  be  cluttering 
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the  J  box  with  all  the  magazines  in  the 
United  States  so  he  wouldn't  worry  at 
overlooking  one.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Culver." 

Now,  if  the  sine^^y  new  owner  of  the 
Tickler  ranch  hadn't  been  so  completely 
off  his  balance  he  might  have  realized  that 
the  frank  kwk  she  gave  him  after  taking 
in  his  healthy  proportions  was  salve  for 
the  cutting  thing  she  said. 

**I  couldn't  think  of  taking  your  maga- 
zine" he  blurted  out,  just  as  if  he  had 
snatched  a  child's  ilpple  by  mistake. 

**rm  sure  you  need  it"  the  Rosebud  told 
him  in  her  ver>'  sweetest  tones.  "It  is 
mostly  about  manners." 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  displaying  colors  that 
would  make  the  tomato  can  people  ashamed 
of  themscKes,  but  he  managed  to  take  the 
hurdle  like  this: 

**'rhen  please  give  it  to  the  postmaster, 
and  when  he  has  read  the  ordinar>'  polite- 
ness column  mavbe  he  will  intnxluce  us  so 
that  I  may  tell  you  again  how  sony  I  am 
for  my  rudeness." 

Matt  C\ilver  began  to  get  his  face  and 
hands  in  motion,  but  if  he  thought  it  was 
his  deal  he  was  mistaken. 

"Postmasters,"  the  Rosebud  told  the 
stranger,  "are  forbidden  by  law  to  read  the 
mail  they  handle."  Matt  was  risking  a 
smile,  which  drew  her  other  barrel  his  way. 
"Kxcept,  of  course,  jK^stal  cards  and  letters 
folks  have  forgotten  to  seal,"  she  let  fly. 

The  Rosi*bud  closed  the  dix>r  and  the 
incident  at  the  s;ime  time.  That  is,  she 
cK»sixl  the  dvH^r  and  went  over  to  the  little 
shebang  oi  a  drugstore,  but  Fate,  sitting 
on  the  hilching-rack  after  having  knocked 
the  wind  out  oi  Romance,  was  planning  to 
muss  things  a  little  further. 

When  Sir.  Jarvis  came  out  of  the  store 
with  his  arms  sv>  full  of  magazines  that  only 
lus  bristling  mustache  and  his  puzzled 
expression  showevl  alxn'e  them,  he  saw  a 
palomino  ixMiy  at  the  rack  tr>-ing  to  plant 
its  mischievous  htx^ls  in  the  ribs  of  his  bay 
stallion,  a  high-strung  animal  that  had 
once  U\l  a  wild  band  and  that  might  tear 
up  the  neighlvrhixxl  if  he  g^n  started.  Mr. 
jarvis  came  on  haslilv  and  shot  a  t\xn  into 
the  midsiviion  of  the  [ulv>mino  alx^ut  as 
hard  as  he  couKl  without  kicking  ihrv^ugh 
the  tiv  of  his  nuxvasin.  It  was  the  [x^ny's 
snort  of  luiu  and  surprise  that  brvnight 
the  Kosi*bud  running  to  scx^  what  terrible 
thing  was  hapjx^ning  to  her  y^i. 


"A  real  man  wouldn't  take  it  out  on  my 
horse!"  she  said  like  the  cracker  on  a  whip. 

Mr.  Jarvis  looked  at  the  small  Mexican 
saddle  on  the  palomino,  then  at  the  Rose^ 
bud's  divided  skirt,  and  the  light  of  com- 
prehension broke  over  him.  He  didn't 
say  a  word,  but  the  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-four  magazines  went  to  the  ground 
as  if  something  had  paralyzed  his  anns. 
He  was  no  great  fool,  this  Mr.  Jarvis.  He 
didn't  do  any  talking  where  talking  wasn't 
likely  to  do  any  good.  He  lifted  his  hat, 
then  got  busy  picking  up  his  circulating 
library  and  depositing  it  in  instalments  in 
the  bags  that  hung  from  his  pommel.  Bt 
swung  into  the  saddle,  lifted  his  hat  again 
and  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

"One  moment!"  the  Rosebud  called  after 
him  in  a  voice  as  full  of  music  as  a  cherry 
tree  is  full  of  birds.  The  man  pulled  the 
bay  back  on  his  haunches  and  swung  round. 
"In  your  excitement  you  seem  to  be  lea\ing 
your  most  valuable  piece  of  reading  on  the 
ground."  She  handed  him  up  the  copy  of 
"The  Young  Ladies'  Friend." 

Then  they  galloped  out  of  town  by  (^po- 
site  roads,  and  that  scamp  Fate  fell  off  the 
rack  laughing  over  the  way  he  had  estab- 
lished for  these  two  young  people  the  nice, 
kindly  feeling  that  exists  between  a  road- 
runner  and  a  snake. 

Old  Sam  Jordan's  girl  never  had  any 
mother  that  she  could  remember,  but  that 
didn*t  keep  her  from  growing  up  with  the 
soft  ways  of  a  kitten.  She  made  their 
ranch-house  pretty  sweet  for  old  Sam,  and 
if  there  was  anything  around  the  place  that 
she  wasn*t  the  full  and  complete  boss  of,  it 
must  have  been  the  naming  of  the  hom- 
toads  or  something  as  important  as  that. 
Coming  of  good  people,  she  did  not  learn 
to  ride  before  she  learned  to  walk,  but  after 
finding  out  what  horses  are  for  she  spent 
most  of  her  time  on  the  back  of  one  that 
could  tra\'el.  She  could  rope  or  shoot  like 
a  puncher.  She  ne\'er  seemed  to  lose  her 
head,  even  when  all  the  unattached  male 
population  of  Round  Valley  got  to  follow- 
ing her  trail:  she  just  made  a  study  of  the 
cinotc  until  she  sa\'>'ied  how  he  made  his 
trail  hard  to  follow. 

"The  Ri>sebud  gets  all  the  calves  she 
can  set  her  little  J  on  all  by  herself,"  old 
Sam  said  one  spring  day  when  she  came 
galk>(Mng  home  from  the  schoolhouse;  and 
when  the  round-up  took  place  there  were 
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three  or  four  young  critters  wearing  that 
baby  J.  At  the  next  round-up  an  even  dozen 
that  bore  her  handiwork  were  driven  in  while 
the  young  lady  sat  on  the  fence  and  shouted 
and  laughed  to  see  the  surprised  look  on 
the  face  of  the  boys.  This  sort  of  thing 
had  gone  on  for  half  a  dozen  years  before 
anybody  by  the  name  of  Jarvis  ever  pulled 
up  stakes  in  some  other  part  of  the  state 
and  moved  to  Round  Valley. 

A  week  after  Fate  made  a  fool  of  Romance 
in  the  post-office  the  new  owner  of  the 
Tidier  place  was  going  to  town  again — 
nia)'be  after  a  fresh  load  of  magazines.    He 
ns  all    pimcher    today,    coatless,    with 
TOo/en   shirt   and    sombrero,    high-heeled 
hoots,  and   overalls   turned   up   over  his 
trousers.     He  rode  loosely  to'  absorb  the 
motion  of  the  bay  stallion.    There  was  no 
hiding  the  fact  that  this  fellow  with  the  three- 
prong  name  was  put  up  on  first-rate  lines. 
As  the  horseman  turned  the  edge  of  a 
hill  he  heard  voices  doing  some  pretty  fast 
talking,  and  one  of  them  wasn't  a  man's. 
The  spouting  was  going  on  in  a  ravine  a 
little  oflF  the  highway.     Then  Mr.  Jarvis 
recognized  the  voice  that  wasn't  a  man's 
and  the  way  he  swung  off  in  the  other 
direction  made  it  plain  that  he  was  willing 
to  keep  the  neighborhood  in  ignorance  that 
he  had  been  so  near.    But  at  that  moment 
JarNTs  caught  a  few  of  the  feminine  words 
and  for  some  reason  his  horse  swung  back 
and  went  scrambling  and  romping  down 
into  that  ravine  like  a  bear  was  after  him. 
At  each  side  of  the  ravine  half  a  dozen 
cows  and  calves  had  come  to  a  standstill. 
Between    the    two    bunches    were    three 
mounted  persons  surrounding  two  bewil- 
dered gray  calves  that  didn't  seem'  to  relish 
being    the    subject    of    the    conversation. 
Miss  Rosalind  Jordan  was  present  and  so 
were  Ed  and  Tom  Wiltsie,  cattlemen  who 
had  long  been  susi>ected  of  using  a  dis- 
honest branding-iron  to  assist  Nature  in 
increasing  the  size  of  their  herd.    All  three 
gave  Mr.  Jarvis  a  straight  look  when  he 
jerked  his  horse  to  a  standstill,  but  if  they 
saw  him  they  didn't  let  on. 

"Why,  I  even  have  names  for  these 
calves"  the  Rosebud  told  the  Wiltsies. 
**They  are  Pat  and  Pet.  I've  known  them 
ever  since  they  were  a  week  old." 

"Well,  I've  known  'em  ever  since  they 
was  a  day  old,"  £d  Wiltsie  chips  in,  "and 
their  really  truly  names  are  John  and 
Mary.    Hi,  John!    Perk  up,  Mary!    Can't 


you  see  they'd  answer  fast  enough  if  they 
only  could  talk  English?" 

"I  tell  you  I  foimd  these  calves  on  our 
own  range  when  they  were  a  week  old  with 
cows  that  had  our  brand.  I  kept  my  eye 
on  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  big 
enough  I  put  my  iron  on  their  flanks. 
There  isn't  any  doubt  about  it — not  any 
doubt  about  these  being  the  very  calves. 
I  think  you  both  know  that  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"What  might  your  brand  be.  Ma'am?" 
big  Tom  Wiltsie  asks,  just  as  if  he'd  never 
seen  the  young  lady  before  in  all  his  miser- 
able life. 

"You  know  well  enough  it  is  a  small  J." 

"Well,  now,  that's  interesting.  I  might 
allow  that  the  window  sash  has  been  the 
Wiltsie  Brothers'  mark  for  fifteen  years. 
Suppose  we  leave  it  to  this  self-invited 
stranger  on  the  bay  horse?  I  wonder  if 
he'd  be  able  to  make  out  the  mark  of  any 
sort  of  an  iron  on  the  flank  of  these  calf 
critters?" 

It  was  right  at  this  point  that  Romance, 
hiding  up  a  stunted  cedar,  pulled  on  his 
invisible  sweater,  jumped  down  and  began 
to  stir  his  stumps  as  if  he  had  fully  made 
up  his  mind  to  start  something. 

Mr.  James  Edward  Jarvis  slid  out  of 
his  saddle.  If  there  hadn't  been  any  special 
invitation  in  the  look  the  Rosebud  gave 
him,  there  was  something — maybe  a  sort 
of  challenge  in  it — that  answered  the  same 
purpose  with  the  Jarvis  breed  of  man. 
His  spurs  clinked  about  four  times  as  he 
stepped  over  to  where  he  could  squint  the 
off  side  of  those  calves  and  decipher  any 
message  that  had  been  printed  on  their 
flanks  with  red-hot  type.  It  is  better  than 
even  money  that  what  Mr.  Jarvis  expected 
to  behold  was  a  pretty  little  pothook  that 
would  be  the  best  feminine  imitation  of  a 
J.  So  when  Mr.  Jarvis  glanced  at  the  calves 
and  then  gave  a  cjuick  look  into  the  tur- 
quoises that  the  Rosebud  wore  for  eyes, 
his  half  open  mouth  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment. 

"Say  it  I"  commanded  Tom  Wiltsie. 
"We've  all  got  eyes  too,  so  you  needn't  be 
afraid  to  tell  us  that  you  find  a  window  sash 
decorating  each  of  those  little  beeves." 

On  each  calf's  flank  was  a  flock  of  four 
little  squares  that  bunched  together  into 
something  that  wouldn't  be  accurately 
described  by  any  other  name  but  window 
sash. 
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"We're  losin'  a  lot  of  valuable  time," 
Ed  Wiltsie  said,  |)ickinR  up  his  reins. 

Mr.  Jarvis  went  up  to  the  calves  and  bent 
over  the  iron  marks.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing; he  just  whistled. 

*'Nice  brand,  nicely  put  on;  isn't  it?" 
big  Tom  wants  to  know. 

"Ves;  the  original  J  w^as  nicely  put  on" 
Mr.  Jar\is  answers,  looking  him  in  the  face 
and  keeping  his  hands  close  to  his  hips  for 
emergency;  "but  the  window  sash  that  has 
been  burned  on  to  hide  the  little  J  is  a 
rather  bungling  |)iece  of  business." 

Now  that's  ])retty  stiff  language  when 
talked  in  the  state  of  Nevada,  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  the  Wiltsie  brothers  had 
heard  that  sort  of  talk  about  them.selves 
lots  of  times  before,  a  gun  festival  might 
just  j)()ssibly  have  started  right  there. 

**Stranger,"  i)ig  Tom  said,  "you're  new 
to  Round  Valley  and  maybe  you  haven't 
had  time  to  learn  that  it  pays  not  to  be 
loose  with  your  conversation.  I'm  going 
to  be  easy  on  you  this  once.  The  window 
sash  on  them  calves  si)eaks  for  itself;  it's 
the  law  in  the  case.  Now  you  jest  git  on 
your  horse  and  give  your  business  a  chance 
to  git  attended  to." 

Mr.  Jarvis  turned  to  the  Rosebud.  She 
had  folded  her  arms  and  was  leaning  over 
the  pommel  of  her  little  Mexican  saddle. 
Her  cheeks  were  colored  with  the  excite- 
ment of  what  was  hapix*ning.  There  was 
something  wonderful  about  her  face  that 
the  man  had  never  seen  before.  Vou  see, 
Romance  was  balancing  lightly  on  the 
palomino's  neck  and  was  tickling  her  under 
the  chin.  The  Rosebud  was  smiling  at 
Mr.  Jarvis. 

"\'ou  two  ruffians  will  clear  out  of  here 
and  leave  these  calves  to  their  owner  or 
something  will  happen  to  you  that  is  likely 
to  ha]ii)en  to  varmints  who  take  liberties 
with  brands." 

Romance  had  lea|x;d  from  the  pony's 
shoulder  to  the  man's  and  had  whispered 
into  Mr.  Jarvis's  ear  the  words  he  now 
shouted  to  the  Wiltsies,  who  sat  kneeing 
their  hearses  and  fingering  their  belts.  The 
big  brothers  looked  at  James  Kdward  Jarvis. 
It  wasn't  easy  to  take  the  focus  of  his  eye 
just  then  and  slowly  their  glances  drifted 
toward  each  other.  The  buds  in  the  lady's 
cheeks  !)lossomed  out  into  nice  full  roses. 
A  damosel  in  distress  had  found  her  fire- 
eating  knight.  What  though  her  diamond 
tarara  was  hidden  under  a  sombrero  and 


her  balloon  skirts  had  been  traded  for 
something  that  could  straddle  a  bionc? 
W'hat  though  his  skin-fitting  silk  breeches 
were  covered  by  blue  overalls,  and  a  Uack 
automatic  hung  where  his  sword  oug^  to 
be?  Verily,  clothes  could  not  concnd  the 
rosy  facts.  It  was  the  good  old  story-book 
all  over  again.  Romance  with  five  aoei 
was  preparing  to  sweep  the  boird. 

The  Wiltsies  knew  it  was  their  mavei 
and  they  moved.    Big  £d  tumeil  his  hone 
away  as  if  he  already  had  more  ca!ves  thin 
he  knew  what  to  do  with.    Big  Tom  too 
prepared  to  leave,  but  he  was  swingfaf 
his  rope  mischievously  and  the  calves  got 
uneasy  and   started   off.     Being,  on  foot 
Jarv'is  wouldn't  be  able  to  pursue,  and 
being  close  to  the  rear  of  both  of  them  he 
did   the   natural  and   unwise  thing.     He 
grasped  each  calf  by  the  tail  to  make  sure 
it  didn't  kite  away  until  the  criticdd  mo- 
ment was  a  little  further  in  the  past.    Mr. 
Jarvis  was  able  to  hold  the  prizes,  but  the 
twisting  of  their  tails  set  them  to  bawliiig 
like    they    were    being    murdered.      The 
bawling  was  the  wireless  telephone  message 
that  tipjx^d  ofl  the  hand  of  Romance  and 
brought  wicked  old  Fate  hurrying  to  the 
spot  like  a  cyclone. 

For  disguise  Fate  took  the  form  of  two 
cows  in  the  Rosebud's  bunch  over  at  one 
side.  The  cows  recognized  that  bawlii^ 
as  the  high  sign  of  distress  of  their  two 
children  and  they  came  charging  down  into 
the  ravine  like  automobiles  with  alcohal 
in  the  gasoline.  Of  course  that  proved  in  a 
way  no  human  ever  could  that  the  Wfltsies 
were  rustlers  and  that  those  calves  un- 
doubtedly belonged  to  the  Rosebud's  herd. 

But  Fate  had  no  idea  of  letting  matters 
rest  there.  Mr.  Jarvis' s  pointed  words 
and  direct  gaze  that  had  turned  the  rustlers 
couldn't  be  exp)ected  to  stack  up  vciy 
strong  against  a  couple  of  crazy  range 
cows.  When  the  twin  cyclones  were  withui 
a  rod  of  him  there  was  nothing  for  James 
Edward  Jarvis  to  do  but  let  go  the  odves' 
tails  and  make  a  flying  leap  for  his  saddle. 
Seeing  that  it  saved  his  anatomy  and  maybe 
his  life,  it  was  a  sensible  thing;  but  it 
wasn't  pretty.  It  was  a  tri[>-hammer  on 
the  solar  plexus  of  Romance. 

The  big  bay  wasn't  used  to  being  mounted 
on  the  fly.  He  snorted  and  went  leaping 
up  the  side  of  the  ravine  in  terror,  in  spite 
of  the  knight  yanking  on  the  reins  while 
he    struggled   to  get    his  stirrups.     The 
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maddened  cows  mistook  the  fleeing  horse 
for  the  torturer  of  their  babies  and  took 
after  him.  The  bay  with  the  bit  in  his  teeth 
thundered  off  down  the  road;  but  the 
thunder  didn't  drown  the  guffawing  of  the 
miserable  Wiltsies  who  were  getting  away 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  with  their 
bunch.  It  didn't  drown  certain  other 
delightful  and  more  terrible  sounds.  Such 
a  shattering  climax  as  Fate  had  worked 
out  couldn't  possibly  have  but  one  effect 
upon  a  wholesome  young  woman,  and  from 
the  spot  where  Mr.  Jarvis  had  so  abruptly 
left  the  Rosebud  there  came  sounds  that 
were  like  peal  after  peal  of  silver  bells. 

They  say  women  are  great  talkers. 
Maybe.  But  for  real  rapid  transit  dis- 
semination of  highly-colored  misinforma- 
tion nothing  feminine  can  equal  the  hateful 
whisper  from  the  depths  of  a  bunch  of 
whiskers  hiding  a  male  face  that  is  rightly 
ashamed  to  show  itself.  Mr.  James  Ed- 
ward Jarvis  had  for  a  moment  turned  the 
light  of  truth  on  the  curled-up-rawhide 
souls  of  the  Wiltsies,  and  those  two  long- 
legged  cowards  let  a  hundred  opportunities 
to  steal  young  beef  go  by  while  they 
peddled  to  the  Round  Valley  ranches  and 
camps  a  ya>rn  about  their  going  out  of  their 
way  to  help  the  Rosebud  find  a  couple  of 
her  stray  calves,  when  the  stranger  Jarvis 
butted  in  and  was  duly  chased  home  by 
two  mild  old  cows  who  really  had  no  other 
intention  but  to  get  acquainted.  Every- 
body knew  what  liars  the  Wiltsies  were, 
but  anybody  will  believe  a  lie  if  it  starts 
a  button-busting  laugh. 

Miss  Rosalind  Jordan  had  heaps  of 
business  of  her  own  to  attend  to  and  if 
she  heard  the  fairy  tale  she  didn't  bother 
to  show  up  the  fairies.  But  Romance  was 
smarting  under  the  awful  mixup  of  his  plans 
in  the  ravine  that  day,  and  what  does 
Romance  do  but  set  out  to  put  the  young 
lady  on  record  in  spite  of  herself?  Romance 
hopes  that  Fate  has  maybe  gone  off  to  Salt 
Lake  for  the  summer.  To  start  some  plan 
or  other,  Romance  slips  up  behind  and 
jerks  off  one  of  the  palomino's  shoes  while 
the  Rosebud  is  galloping  in  for  the  mail. 

Matt  Culver  let  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment and  the  Culver  Emporium  take 
care  of  themselves  while  he  escorted  the 
Rosebud  across  to  the  blacksmith  shop. 
He  played  he  had  to  go  along  to  carry  the 
shoe  the  palomino  had  thrown.     At  the 


shop  they  found  Sam  Henry  and  Nelse 
Martin  and  a  dozen  punchers  from  the 
ranches  getting  their  cayuses  half-soled. 

"Ladies  first,"  said  the  blacksmith, 
dropping  the  hoof  of  Sam*s  big  black  and 
coming  over  to.  the  Rosebud  and  the  palo- 
mino; and  all  the  fellows  showed  they  fdt 
that  way  by  coming  over  too. 

"It's  a  nice  day"  said  Sam  Henry. 

"It  is"  said  the  Rosebud. 

"For  hunting  stray  calves"  said  Ndse 
Martin. 

"But  you  shouldn't  take  strangers  along 
unless  the  cows  are  tied  up"  Sam  admon- 
ished him. 

"That's  so,"  Nelse  admitted.  "It  wouH 
be  an  awful  thing  to  get  a  stranger  gen- 
tleman's riding  breeches  mussed  on  the 
horns  of  a  gentle  old  cow  critter  who  neva: 
had  been  taught  manners." 

"Let's  play  moving  pictures  of  the  wild 
Wild  West!  I'll  be  stage  manager,  and 
when  the  time  comes  I'll  be  the  two  cows." 
Sam  Henry  motioned  four  of  the  boys  off 
to  one  side.  "You  fellows  be  the  dense 
forest  of  scrub  trees  where  calves  stray  oS 
and  get  lost.  Ben  and  Jack,  mix  in  there 
among  those  thorny  trees  and  lose  your- 
selves; you  two  are  the  cJilves.  You're 
the  stranger,  Nelse.  Make  your  purtiest 
bow  to  the  Rosebud  and  ask  please  may 
you  come  along  and  help  her  hxmt  for  the 
baby  bo  vines." 

Nelse  Martin  stuck  in  his  imaginary 
monocle— though  heavtn  knows  Jarvis 
never  sported  such  a  thing  and  it  only 
shows  what  a  lie  will  do  to  a  man's  reputa- 
tion. Then  Nelse  stroked  his  make-believe 
stubbly  little  mustache,  fixed  the  creases 
of  his  trousers,  straddled  the  shop  broom 
and  pranced  up  to  the  Rosebud. 

"Please,  Mum,"  he  says,  sweeping  the 
lid  off  his  half-naked  head  as  though  it 
was  a  crown  instead  of  a  greasy  old  slouch, 
"the  calves  have  went  and  strayed  into 
the  clover  and  the  field  mice  is  so  thick 
down  there  I  must  really  be  took  along  by 
you  fer  pertection.  No,  Mum;  I  ain't 
afeared  of  nawthin'.  Just  come  along  now 
and  watch  my  smoke." 

Miss  Rosalind  Jordan,  a  good  deal  be- 
wildered and  maybe  some  bit.  resentful, 
laughed  a  little  to  show  what  a  good  fellow 
she  was  and  allowed  Nelse,  prancing  on 
his  broom,  to  lead  her  by  the  arm. 

"I'm  not  only  brave,  I'm  strong  too; 
see  me  kick  down  a  tall  cedar  tree."    He 
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gave  Matt  Culver  a  shove  with  his  foot 
that  sent  him  sprawling  over  the  anvil. 

Everybody  whooped;  the  play  was  a 
success. 

"Git  your  camera  ready  for  the  final 
death-defyin*  climax"  Nelse  hollers.  "Right 
around  this  bunch  of  trees,  Miss  Rosebud, 
please;  I  think  I  smell  them  calves." 

"Moo-ah!   Moo-ah!   Moo-ah!   Moo-ah!" 

Sam  Henry  came  tearing  out  from  behind 
the  bellows  and  charged  down  on  Nelse 
Martin  like  he  was  going  to  hook  him  to 
death  with  the  crown  of  his  hat.  He 
couldn't  hook  him,  though,  because  Nelse 
headed  the  blacksmith's  broom  around 
and  went  galloping  through  the  coal  bin 
and  leaped  across  the  forge,  and  gave  the 
finest  imitation  ever  seen  of  a  terrified 
mounted  man  trying  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Finally  the  man  on  the  broom  took  refuge 
behind  the  Rosebud's  divided  skirts,  pur- 
sued by  the  man  in  the  role  of  the  two  cows. 

Swish!    Swish! 

The  play  was  over  as  suddenly  as  if  the 
curtain  had  been  dropped  by  the  busting 
of  the  roi>es.  Or  maybe  it  was  merely  that 
the  comedy  all  at  once  became  a  tragedy. 
The  two  swishes  were  made  by  a  quirt 
which  hung  from  the  Rosebud's  little  wrist. 
The  first  swish  had  caught  the  badly-scared 
actor  on  the  broom  across  the  right  cheek 
and  turned  him  into  furious  Nelse  Martin; 
the  second  s^^dsh  painted  a  red  line  on  the 
left  cheek  of  the  two  cows  and  transformed 
them  into  thunderstruck  Sam  Henry. 

"Enough  of  this  mocking  of  the  only 
real  man  IVe  ever  seen  in  Round  Valley!" 

Romance  had  helped  the  girl  swing  the 
whip,  and  now  Romance  was  whispering  the 
words  that  rang  out  from  her  lips  like  pistol 
shots  that  didn't  miss  anybody  present. 

"I  knew  you  were  making  a  joke  of  some- 
thing none  of  you  saw  and  no  one  but  a 
couple  of  plain  skunks  could  have  told 
you  about,  but  I  didn't  know  the  skunks 
had  taken  such  awful  liberties  with  the 
truth.  I  want  to  tell  you  as  straight  as  if 
you  were  getting  it  out  of  the  Bible  that 
the  man  you  are  making  fun  of  has  more 
nerve — more  real  sand  that  would  cut 
glass — than  the  whole  pack  of  coyotes  who 
are  barking  so  hard  at  him  when  he  doesn't 
happen  to  be  around.  He's  so  much  of  a 
man  that  if  he  were  here  at  this  moment 
he'd  look  lonesome!" 

"Excuse  me!"  snorted  Sam  Henry,  put- 
ting the  accent  on  the  me,  and  rubbing 


his  stinging  cheek.  "WeVe  been  playin' 
a  bob-tail  straight  against  a  royal  flush. 
I  never  guessed  things  had  gone  so  far!" 

Neither  had  the  Rosebud  guessed  that 
things  had  gone  so  far.  In  her  confusion 
that  rascal  Romance  wrote  her  nickname 
all  over  her  face  and  neck  and  made  pink 
blots  on  her  little  ears. 

"This  Jarvis  is  a  bird,  all  right"  cut  in 
Nelse  Martin.  "Now  tell  us,  just  exactly 
how  did  he  get  out  of  that  ravine?" 

"When  birds  want  to  get  out  of  any- 
where," answered  the  Rosebud  in  an  efTort 
to  keep  that  crowd  of  huskies  from  reading 
the  things  that  were  printed  on  her  cheeks, 
"mostly  they  fly." 

Then  something  made  everybody  shut 
up  like  mussels  when  you  poke  them,  and 
everybody's  head  turned  slowly  and  looked 
at  the  picture  framed  in  the  wide-open 
door.  Mr.  James  Edward  Jarvis  was 
there,  holding  a  twisted  brake-rod  in  his 
hand.  From  the  way  Mr.  Jarv'is  held  his 
head  and  didn't  seem  to  see  anyone  except 
the  blacksmith,  to  whom  he  commenced 
to  state  his  business,  it  was  plain  that  he 
had  come  up  just  in  time  to  catch  Nelse 
Martin's  question  and  the  Rosebud's  answer 
about  the  birds.  And  in  the  confusion  no 
one  seemed  to  see  another  fellow  who  was 
holding  to  the  door-post  and  having  con- 
niption fits  of  laughter  over  the  thing  he 
had  done.  It  was  Fate,  who  hadn't  gone  off 
to  Salt  Lake  for  the  summer  after  all. 

Several  interesting  things  happened  in 
the  village  that  day  that  nobody  knew  about 
at  the  time.  They  came  to  light  afterward 
when  the  scraps  of  evidence  were  pieced 
together.  Murder  will  out,  and  so  would 
the  thing  the  murderous  Wiltsies  did. 
Tom  and  Ed  Wiltsie  had  come  into  the 
store  by  the  back  way  and  were  waiting 
for  Matt  Culver  to  show  up  when  they 
saw  James  Edward  Jarvis  tie  his  horse 
at  the  rack  and  go  over  to  the  blacksmith 
shop.  Big  Tom  was  playing  with  a  huge 
cockle  burr  he  had  pulled  out  of  his  horse's 
mane.  The  moment  Jarvis  disappeared 
through  the  shop  door  Tom  handed  the 
cockle  burr  to  Ed  and  made  a  gesture 
toward  Jarvis's  horse  at  the  rack. 

Ed  Wiltsie  slid .  out  to  the  rack  like  a 
snake  and  thrust  that  big  cockle  burr  as 
far  up  under  Mr.  Jarvis's  saddle  as  he 
could  poke  it.  The  bay  stallion  let  fly  a 
kick  that  lifted  a  post  out  of  the  rack,  but 
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Ed  was  already  half-way  back  into  the 
store.  He  and  Tom  didn't  wait  for  Matt 
Culver.  They  slipped  out  the  back  door, 
scrambled  on  their  horses  and  got  out  of 
town  as  fast  as  they  could.  Nobody  saw 
them  except  a  boy  on  foot  who  was  driving 
a  heifer  to  the  butcher's  pen  and  having 
all  he  could  do  to  keep  her  from  getting 
away. 

While  Mr.  Jarvis  was  talking  with  the 
blacksmith  everybody  else  drifted  out. 
Culver  went  into  the  store  and  the  boys 
lined  themselves  along  the  porch.  They 
were  crazy  to  laugh  and  holler,  but  the 
Rosebud  looked  dangerous  and  everybody 
waited  for  the  atmosphere  to  clear.  The 
Rosebud  was  busy  working  with  her  cinches 
as  if  her  business  in  town  was  at  an  end. 

Jarvis  came  out,  passed  within  two  yards 
of  the  Rosebud  without  them  seeing  each 
other,  and  unfastened  his  horse  from  the 
rack.  The  bay  snorted  and  jumped  back. 
The  critter  the  boy  was  driving  to  the 
butcher's  was  going  by.  The  sudden  move- 
ment of  the  stallion  sent  the  heifer  flying 
off  down  the  road. 

"Now  I've  lost  my  cow!"  the  kid  hol- 
lered, and  began  to  cry. 

"Never  mind"  Jarvis  told  him.  "I'll 
rope  her  and  bring  her  back." 

Mr.  Jarvis  took  down  the  lariat  tied  to 
his  saddle,  knotted  the  end  to  the  pommel 
and  swung  onto  the  dancing  bay  with  the 
loop  in  his  hand.  At  a  touch  of  the  spur 
the  horse  started  down  the  road  full  kelter. 
Nobody  noticed  it  at  the  time  but  Fate  and 
Romance  were  both  clinging  on  behind 
the  ranchman's  saddle.  Jarvis  was  swing- 
ing the  loop  about  his  head  and  getting 
ready  to  overtake  the  heifer  when  sud- 
denly the  racing  stallion  jumped  into  the 
air,  came  down  stiff  and  began  to  buck- 
jump  like  mad. 

The  big  bay  had  gone  crazy  with  the 
scratch  of  the  cockle  burr  Ed  Wiltsie  had 
slipped  under  the  saddle.  Jarvis,  taken 
wholly  unawares,  drove  his  spurs  into  the 
cinches,  but  could  not  save  himself.  In 
another  moment  the  boys  watching  in 
amazement  from  the  store  porch  saw  him 
go  into  the  air.  He  twisted  his  body  as  he 
fell.  He  was  trying  to  land  on  his  feet  as 
his  horse  dashed  away. 

Jarvis  struck  with  his  left  foot  planted 
squarely  in  the  loop  of  his  trailing  lariat. 
Almost  before  his  other  foot  touched  dirt 
the  rope  had  clutched  his  left  ankle,  tangled 


over  his  spur,  and  James  Edward  Jarvii 
was  being  jerked  along  the  ground  in  tbe 
terrified  runaway's  wdce. 

The  crazy  noise  that  hasn't  any  wonb 
came  from  the  throats  of  the  boys.  Evoy 
man  that  had  a  gim  reached  for  it  with  a 
common  impulse,  and  then  with  a  commaii 
impulse  every  man  let  his  gun  fall.  A  shot 
at  that  distance  was  no  more  likely  to  kill 
the  horse  than  Jarvis.  They  must  get 
nearer  before  they  could  shoot.  They  rose 
and  ran  for  their  mounts. 

There  was  another  witness  to  what  was 
happening  beside  the  boys.  Before  the 
first  of  them  got  half-way  to  the  rack  a  giri 
in  a  khaki  skirt,  sitting  her  saddle  man 
fashion,  had  shot  by  them  on  a  palomino 
that  could  travel  like  the  wind.  As  the 
Rosebud  flew  along  she  struggled  to  draw 
the  little  thirty-two  that  clung  stubbornly 
in  the  holster  at  her  side. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  quick  barking 
sound  such  as  could  come,  not  from  a 
thirty-two,  but  only  from  a  bulldog  auto- 
matic. The  bay  stallion  swerved,  twisted, 
doubled  up  and  went  down.  The  occur- 
rence, at  first,  was  hard  to  imderstand. 
Then  the  boys  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  man  being  dragged  to  death  had  done 
the  almost  incredible  thing  of  working  the 
automatic  loose  from  his  own  hip  and  send- 
ing a  wobbly  shower  of  lead  toward  the 
stallion  ahead. 

Mr.  Jarvis  was  jerked  almost  to  a  sitting 
position  against  his  dead  horse.  Nothing 
but  a  substantial,  if  invisible,  obstruction 
could  have  stopped  the  on-coming  palo- 
mino and  prevented  it  from  running  Jarvis 
down.  The  invisible  obstruction  that  threw 
the  pony  was  Fate,  and  Fate's  neck,  like 
the  palomino's,  was  broken  then  and  there. 

As  for  the  Rosebud,  she  kept  right  on. 
She  went  out  of  her  saddle  into  the  air  and 
she  came  down,  not  upon  the  hard  groimd, 
but  squarely  into  a  bleeding  man's  arms. 
James  Edward  Jarvis  wrapjied  those  same 
arms  around  the  Rosebud  and  held  her  as 
if  he  never  intended  to  let  her  go,  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  all  the  eyes  that 
were  staring  and  the  throats  that  began  to 
split  themselves  with  cheers.  In  the  Rose- 
bud's desperate  efforts  to  get  away  her  little 
head  almost  disappeared  in  his  shoulder 
and  her  hands  became  so  badly  tangled 
behind  Jarvis's  neck  as  to  suggest  that 
maybe  that  rascal  Romance  was  holding 
them  fast. 
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IN  "a  land  where  outdoor  sports  provide 
di\TrMon  practically  three  hundred  and 
sixty-live  da>'s  in  the  year,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  baseball  in  its  profes- 
siunal  developinent  should  have  kept  i)os- 
sibly  a  little  ahead  of  the  procession  of 
progress.  Climate  makes  baseball.  The 
two  foremost  baseball  organizations  of  the 
country,  the  National  and  American 
Lean^es,  necessarily  adjusting  their  playing 
schedules  to  climatic  conditions,  are  limited 
to  a  six-months'  playing  season,  which  has 
a  sad  tendency  to  lap  over  at  both  ends 
into  the  cold  and  the  wet.  The  Pacific 
Coast  League's  season  is  seven  months 
long,  and  might  be  twelve  months  long  did 
not  the  managers  realize  that  even  the 
baseball  fan  can  get  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

Twelve  months  of  outdoor  sport  each 
year  has  made  outdoor  sport  enthusiasts 
of  all  who  dwell  on  the  Pacific  slope.  Nat- 
lu-aily  baseball  here  as  elsewhere  is  the 
greatest  of  all  our  sports.  The  Coast  has 
specialized  in  the  production  and  develop- 


ment of  ball  players.  It  has  Riven  baseball 
splendid  sujiport,  and  it  has  bt-cn  Ri\'('n 
splendid  baseball  in  n-turn. 

13a.>ieball  fans  of  the  major  league  cir- 
cuits turn  up  their  noses  at  the  "bush" 
ball  of  the  minor  Icagut-s,  and  to  them  any 
minor  league  is  a  "bush"  league.  Hut 
"bush"  ball  is  after  all  not  ,<i.)  much  a 
matter  of  geography  as  of  classiticalion. 
The  Class  K\  leagues,  most  iK)werful  of 
the  minor  organ i»;i lions,  regard  all  leagues 
of  lower  classiticalion  as  "bush."  The 
Cla.ss  D  ijluycr  of  Medidne  Hat  feels  a 
certain  pity  for  the  "busher"  of  Chehalis 
who  has  not  yet  attained  the  dignity  of 
being  in  organized  baseball.  Coast  League 
fans,  as  patriotic  as  the  major  league  fans 
and  with  perhaps  as  good  cause,  are  well 
satisfied  with  thf  (|uality  of  baseball  served 
them,  and  in  tbeir  hearts  are  certain  thai 
the  "bush"  brand  of  baseball  is  played 
elsewhere. 

For  the  Pacific  Coast  League  the  claim 
is  made  that  it  is  the  most  prosperous  and 
with    its    prosperity    the    most    jwivcrful 
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minor    league 
in  the  country. 
Baseball  is  not 
the     get-rich- 
quick  business 
that     current 
report    would 
have  it.    Even 
in   the  major 
leagues    there 
are  clubs  that 
have    never 
shown  even  a 
fair  return  on 
the     invest- 
ment,   while 
some  have  been  conducted  at  a  loss  season 
after  season.     What  is  true  of   the   major 
leagues     is   true    in    greater     measure    of 
most  of  the  minor  leagues.     The  Pacific 
Coast   League   in    the   last  few  years   of 
its   existence    has    been    generally    pros- 
perous.   Every  club  has  been  able  to  make 
a  showing  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger, 
the  standard  of  playing  talent  has  gone 
steadily  upward,  and  if  the  magnates  have 
reaped  some  small  measure  of  the  reward 
■  that  should  be  theirs  for  years  of  hard 
work  and  patient  waiting,   their  patrons 
have  also  been  rewarded  by  steadily  im- 
proving quality  of  baseball. 

Players,  too,  have  had  their  reward.  In 
1902  the  Oakland  club  of  what  was  then 
the  California  League,  of  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  League  is  the  outgrowth,  won  the 
pennant.  It  carried  but  fourteen  players, 
and  the  highest  salary  paid  an  individual 
player  was  $125  monthly. 

Ten  years  later  Oakland  won  another 
pennant.  There  were  twenty  players  on 
this  club,  and  their  monthly  salaries  aggre- 
gated more  than  $6,000. 

However,  the  story  is  told  on  the  best 
of  authority  that  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant games  of  the  1902  season,  when  the 
pennant  itself  was  at  stake,  the  total 
receipts  were  $1.35.  In  1912  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  10,000  persons  to  attend 
the  Sunday  morning  game  at  Oakland,  and 
15,000  to  attend  the  afternoon  game  at 
San  Francisco. 

Even  after  its  admission  to  organized 
baseball,  the  Pacific  Coast  League  did  not 
find  any  macadam-paved  road  to  success 
and  prosf>erity.  Its  circuit  was  uncertain 
and  was  frequently  changed.  Had  it  not 
been  that  there  was  a  real  fighter  in  the 


ranks  of  its  magnates,  it  would  several 
times  have  given  up  the  ghost.  It  lodced 
often  ea^r  to  give  it  up  than  to  make  it 
walk. 

The  fighter  was  J.  Cal  Ewing,  who  owned 
the  Oakland  dub  and  who  with  Frank  M. 
Ish  bought  the  San  Francisco  club  in  1905. 
Ewing  had  been  the  big  factor  in  the 
peace  agreement  that  brought  the  Padfic 
Coast  League  into  organized  baseball  in 
1904,  following  several  seasons  of  bitter 
fighting  as  an  "outlaw"  or  independent 
organization.  The  peace  pact  was  drawn 
up  under  his  direction,  and  contained  the 
provision  that  no  minor  league  should  evd 
be  given  any  concession  not  granted  to  the 
Coast  League,  nor  should  any  minor  league 
ever  outrank  it  in  classification.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  clause  that  the  Coast  League 
is  now  a  Class  AA  league,  which  I  shall 
later  explain. 

San  Francisco's  calamity  of  1906  would 
have  wiped  the  league  out  of  existence  but 
for  the  fighting  spirit  of  Ewing.    The  owner 
of  the  Los  Angeles  franchise,  panic-stricken 
over  the  situation,  quit  abruptly,  giving 
his    players    their    release    and    declaring 
baseball  on  the  Pacific  Coast  could  not 
succeed.    Ewing  and  Ish  had  been  trying 
to  sell  the  Oakland  club  and  had  but  just 
bought  the  San  Frandsco  dub.     Quitting 
meant  for  them  business  ruin,  and  they 
strained  every 
resource    to 
keep  the  league 
afloat.    W.  H. 
Berry   of  Los 
Angeles  was 
enlisted  and  he 
proved  himself 
another  fight- 
er.    He    took  1 
the    Los    An- 
geles c'ub  and 
financed    it 
through     that 
unhappy    sea- 
son.    Ewing 
and  Ish,  Berry 
and  Judge  W. 
W.    McCredie 
of   Portland 
were  responsi- 
ble    for     the 
league's     sur- 
vival.     The  "MtKE"  DONUN 
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they  ran  the  league  with  but  four  dubs. 
Then  came  reorganization  and  out  of  it 
success  and  reward  for  the  men  who  had 
struggled  to  keep  the  league  in  existence. 
By  an  alternating  schedule,  which  kept 
Oakland  at  home  while  the  San  Francisco 
dub  was  away,  San  Francisco  has  had  from 
the  league's  inception  continuous  baseball. 
The  Vernon  club,  since  transferred  to 
Venice,  was  organized,  backed  by  Edward 
Maier  and  manage<l  by  "Happy"  flogan, 
giving  Los  Angeles  continuous  baseball 
by  the  same  sort  of  an  alternating  schedule. 
Sacramento  was  gi\en  the  si.xth  franchise 
and,  with  patriotic  men  behind  the  club, 
this  smallest  of  the  league's  cities  stuck 
gamely  with  the  league  even  in  face  of 
season  after  season  of  loss.  In  1913,  how- 
ever, Sacramento  showed  a  profit.  The 
club  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  season  to 
Hany  Wolverton  and  Lloyd  Jacobs.  The 
only  other  change  in  ownership  in  recent 
seasons  was  the  sale  of  the  Oakland  club 
in  tqia  by  Ewing  and  Ish  to  Frank  W. 
Leavitt  and  John  P.  Cook.  Today  it  is 
Con!iervati\-ely  estimated  that  the  six  clubs 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  League  represent  an 
investment  of  $2,500,000. 

Ten  years  ago,  or  for  that  matter  five 

years  ago,  the  parks  in  the  Coast  League 

were  a  byword  with  those  who  jeer  at  the 

"bushers."    Today  no  mlni.r  league  in  the 

^^-  country  has  a  finer 

^l^k^A  array     of     parks. 

vSw^r  Every    dty   in   the 

^m  circuit   is   equipped 

^f  with   a    thoroughly 

^r       ^  modem     baseball 

.,".^^  J^**%.        plant,  designed   for 

the     comfort     and 

convenience  of   the 

patrons. 

Newest  of  the 
parks  is  Ewing  Field 
in  San  Frandsco,  in 
which  the  first  game 
was  played  on  May 
i6thlast.  This  park 
is  dedared  to  be  the 
finest  minor  league 
park  in  the  country. 
It  is  550  feet  square 
and   has   a   seating 

■    capadty  of   18,000. 
Only  on  the  opening 
TING"  BODIE  day  has  its  capacity 

While  80X  fi!iioa  bortar,       >.--■-    ta-rivi    hnr  th<> 

tnm  tbe  Goiuwi  QftM       ''^en  taxea,  Dut  tne 


growth  of  baseball  in- 
terest   on   the    Padfic 

Coast  is  such  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant 
when  even  18,000  seats 
will  be  insulhcicnt  for 
the  big  days  of  the 
season. 

Minor     leagues     in 
many  part.s  of  the  coun- 
try depend   uixin    the 
sale  of  players   to  the 
major    leagues  to  tide 
them  over  the  season. 
It  is  often  therefore  the 
boast  of  Class  B  clubs 
that    they   send    more 
players      to     the     big 
leagues    than     do    the 
Class  AA  clubs.    The 
reason  Ls  apparent.  The 
Class    AA    clubs,  only 
a   little   less   powerful       kiiank  (ii.wcK 
than    the   majors,    arc     y"-i,'i']\inl"in  illCillri' 
protected       by      their 
agreement  with  the  great  baseball  organiica- 
tion  so  that  they  can  lose  but  one  man  each 
year  to  the  big  leagues.    Thi.i  enables  them 
to  develop  players  of  their  own,  and  to  kcei> 
them.    Of  course,  there  is  no  tendency  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  player's  advancement, 
but  the  Class  .-\A  manager,  knowing  that 
often  one  star  jilayer  will  make  a  [>ennant 
winner  out  of  a  club  that  without  him  would 
be  entirely  out  of  the  race,  will  not  jiart  with 
a  player  aside  from  the  one  he  necessarily 
loses  by  draft  unless  he  can  get  adequate 
return,  citlier  in  other  players  or  in  cash, 
that  will  enable  him  to  buy  other  players. 

Sometimes  agreements  are  made  with 
major  league  managers  by  which,  in  re- 
turn for  a  player  obtiiincd  in  an  hour  of 
necessity,  the  minor  league  club  grants  the 
major  league  club  an  opiiun  on  its  entire 
playing  squad.  That  is.  before  the  draft- 
ing season  opens,  the  major  league  manager 
may  claim  as  his  own  an>'  jilayer  on  the 
minor  club.  These  opitional  agreements, 
as  they  arc  called,  have  helped  many  a 
minor  league  manager  but  they  are  not 
popular.  They  may  result  in  the  building 
up  of  a  [Jen  n  a  Tit- winning  club  one  season, 
but  the  structure  will  be  completely  demol- 
ished the  next  season  anil  the  old  worries  are 
back  once  again  on  the  managerial  shoulders. 

The  policy  now  is  to  build  up  a  club  that 
can  keep.its  place  in  the  p)ennant  fight,  and 
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to  keq>  that  dub  intact  as  long  as  possible. 
The  losing  of  one  player  by  draft  is  not  to  be 
avoided.    But  no  manager  can  be  compelled 
to  sell  a  player,  nor  to  trade  one,  and  a  trade 
with  any  major  league  club 
made  these  days  is  seldom 
without  advantage  to  the 
minor  league  club. 

Let  me  relate  the  deal 
engineered  by  Henry  Berry 
of  Los  Angeles  by  which 
his  star  outfielder  of  1912, 
Pete  Daley,  became  a  big 
leaguer.  Severalbigleaguc 
clubs  had  put  in  drafts  for 
Daley,  but  the  name  that 
came  out  of  the  hat  was 
that  of  Pitcher  Leverenz, 
who  thus  became  a  mem- 
ber    of    the     St.     Louis 
Browns.    Connie  Mack  of     The  biitgeat 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  »'"'  '■^/J^^^hJ'J 

wanted  Daley,  and  Daley 
going    to  the  majors  would   naturally  be 
regarded  as  more  valuable  than  any  player 
coming  back  from  the  majors.     Berry  had 
to  get  another  outfielder  in  the  trade,  and 
he  was  not  satisfied    to  take  one  player 
only.     He  got  three.    One  of  them   was 
an  outfielder  whom  he  knew  would  be  fully 
as  valuable  to  him  as  Daley.    This    was 
Harl  Maggart,  who  has 
Ijeen  a  star  with  the 
Los  Angeles  ball  club 
ever  since  he  joined  it. 
The  other  players  were 
a   pitcher  and  an  in- 
fielder.     Neither  made 
good,  but  at  the  time 
of  the  deal  there  was 
every  reason  for  think- 
ing   they    were    Class 
AA  material. 

It  might  be  thought 

that   in   the  long  run 

Berry   got   the   loser's 

end  of  the  deal,  but  he 

didn't.       Maggart      is 

possibly  more  valuable 

-  I        to  the  Los  Angeles  club 

I   ;  '   j        than  Daley  was.    As  a 

^J  ^i       memberof  theAthletics 

^■f  f^^    he  had  faced  the  task 

of    breaking    his    way 

lu.. ...... ......    ^^°  ^"  outfield  combi- 

■n;i7iii' p[toh'pr"o(°i!h'o    nation  that  was  play- 
'^^ih^fd^rai"*      ing  wonderful  ball  on 
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one  of  the  greatest  ball  clubs  ever  devel- 
oped, and  he  was  not  at  all  happy  in  his  job. 
Moreover,  Maggart  had  expressed  the  wish 
to  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  he 
had  played  before.    Since 
then  other  major  league 
dubs  have  wanted  Mag- 
gart, and  there  is  but  cne 
reason   why   be   lias  not 
gone  back  to  the   major 
leagues :  he  doesn  't  want  to. 
In  this  Maggart  is  not 
unique.  The  Pacific  Coast 
League  is  full   of  former 
major  leagpers  whose  chief 
ambition  is   to   end  their 
playing  days  here.     The 
major  leagues  are  full  of 
former    Coast     Leaguers 
TINKER  whose  chief  ambition  is 

n  the  Feder.1  L«gue.     to  get  back  here  again. 
NortM^'st '"  *"*  ^  ^'^^  years  ago  Harry 

McArdle,  now  of  tat 
Venice  club,  but  then  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, attracted  the  attention  of  the  big 
league  "scouts"  by  his  phenomenal  fielding 
and  an  unusual  batting  spurt.  These 
scouts,  derisively  called  "ivory  hunters" 
in  the  argot  of  fandom,  make  a  business  of 
finding  suitable  big  league  material  in  the 
ranks  of  the  minor  leaguers.  Report  that 
he  was  under  consideration  by  the  scouts 
reached  the  ears  of  McArdle,  and  in  con- 
sternation he  sought  a  friend  for  advice 
and  sympathy. 

"I  don't  like  to  get  in  bad  here,"  he 
mourned,  "but  I  guess  I've  got  to  boot  a  few 
of  the  easy  ones  till  these  scouts  quit 
None  of  this  big  league  business  for  me.  I 
like  this  league,  and  I  like  this  town,  and 
I  like  my  job.  And  if  I'm  satisfied  they 
ought  to  let  me  alone." 

The  playing  roster  of  the  Coast  League 
is  made  up  of  two  dasses  of  players,  vet- 
erans who  have  come  back  from  the  major 
leagues,  and  youngsters  who  are  about  to 
climb  into  the  major  leagues.  Hence  it 
follows  that  in  knowledge  of  the  game,  in 
the  playing  of  that  sdpntific  and  psycho- 
logical department  of  it  known  as  "inside 
ball,"  and  in  general  mechanical  ability, 
the  Pacific  Coast  League  is  but  little  behind 
the  major  leagues.  Their  superior  class 
lies  in  their  possession  of  all  the  great  stars. 
There  are  no  Ty  Cobbs,  nor  Christy 
Mathewsons,  nor  "Home  Run"  Bakers  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Le^ue. 
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Six  years  covers  the  average  major  league 
career  of  a  ball  player.    For  every  l^joie 
and  Wagner  who  is  a  fixture  apparently 
through  nearly  a  score  ol  years,  there  are  a 
dozen  players  who    drop 
back  from  the  big  leagues 
after  two  or  three  years' 
ser\-ice.     The  causes  are 
many — a  slump   in   bat- 
ting, a  little  falling  off  in 
speed,  a  sore  arm,  an  ob- 
stinate "charley  horse"  or 
strained  tendon,  bane  of 
the  ball  player's  existence, 
may    suffice    to    end    a 
player's  big  league  days. 
But  his  playing  days  may 
by  no  means  be  over.    In 
fact,  many  of  the  greatest 
players   now   in   the   big  p^gj,  g^-, 

leagues    are   men   who   on  Famous  cenlor-lleUI 

their     first     trial     there  ""''^wif/hl^ 

proved  unsatisfactory  and 
were  sent  back  to  the  minors,  only  to 
be  taken  up  again.  Howt\'er,  it  is  a 
managerial  assumption  that  a  big  league 
veteran  who  has  been  -sent  to  the 
minors  stands  little  chance  of  going  up 
again,  because  of  the  consUnt  search  of 
the  scouts  for  promising  youngsters.  The 
minor  league  managers  like  to  get  these 
former  big  leaguers;  as  they  will  not  be 
drafted,  they  will  give  the  club  stability 
in  its  organization,  and  they  will  bring  to 
it  keenly  developed  knowledge  of  all  the 
fine  points  of  the  game. 

The  San  Francisco  club  of  1914  has  per- 
haps more  former  big  leaguers  and  more 
prospective  big  leaguers  than  any  other 
Coast  League  club.  Of  its  twenty  members, 
nine  are  big  league  veterans,  two  are 
youngsters  who  have  had  a  brief  big  league 
trial,  three  are  veterans  of  long  service  in 
the  Coast  League,  and  the  others  are  young 
players  of  promise,  every  one  of  whom 
stands  a  splendid  chance  of  elevation  to  the 
big  leagues  with  another  season  or  two. 

The  record  of  these  veterans,  who  are 
tjpical  of  the  big  leaguers  playing  in  Class 
AA  leagues,  indicates  that  they  should 
know  something  about  baseball.  Del 
Howard,  manager  and  first  baseman,  was 
a  member  of  the  Chicago  Cubs  for  four 
years,  during  which  they  won  three  National 
League  pennants  and  two  world's  cham- 
pionships. Second  Baseman  Downs  and 
Third  Baseman  O'Lcary  were  team-mates 


on  the  Detroit  Tigers  when  they  won  three 

American  League  pennants  and  one  world's 
championship.  Shortstop  Corhan  was  an 
American  League  sensation  in  1911,  when 
he  played  with  the  Chi- 
cago White  Sox.  An 
injury  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  was  several 
months  in  reco\'ering  re- 
sulted in  his  being  sent 
back  to  the  minor  leagues, 
San  Francisco  bought 
him,  and  Coast  League 
fans  are  yet  to  be  con- 
\-inced  that  he  is  not  a 
greater  shortstop  than  the 
majority  of  those  now 
wearing  big  league  uni- 
forms. 
,D(;rass  The  young  players  are 

■r  of  the  Giaiiis  a        found  e\-erywhcre.     Some 
'^mSrmil'"""  of  ^-^^"^  "^'^  drafted  from 

leagues  of  lower  classifica- 
tion. Some  art  bought  outright  and 
some  are  obtained  on  trade.  Others 
are  discovered  on  the  sandlols,  playing 
baseball  on  Sundays  for  the  mere  love 
of  the  game.  If  they  have  good  arms, 
good  legs,  speed,  and  natural  baseball 
instinct,  lack  of  which  stamps  a  i)layer  as 
a  "bone  head,"  they  are  nursed  along  care- 
fully until  they 
places  as  reg- 
ulars in  the 
ranks.  And 
the    moment 
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phenomenal 
record.  When 
he  had  won 
eight  games 
without  a  de- 
feat every  big 
league  mana- 
ger in  the 
countjy  afH 
parent 1 y 
knew  every- 
thing about 
him  and  it 
is  said  that 
$20,000,  or  its 
equivalent  in 
ball  players, 
was  offered 
^^  for  him.     If 

HOWARD  EHMKE  he  is  not  sold 

Tho  Khoolboi  pllfhtng  nensallon       Ehmite      wili 

''l.™^t'*iiS^['^t^OTmer        probably   be 

taken  up  in 

the    fall    draft.      This    is    not    prophecy. 

Young   pitchers  of   Ehmke's   promise   are 

never  overlooked  in  the  drafting  season. 

While  many  Western  players  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  the  major  leagues  were 
found  in  the  amateur  ranks  by  the  scouts 
and  never  played  in  the  Coast  League, 
there  is  scarcely  a  major  league  club  that 
does  not  number  from  one  to  half  a  dozen 
former  Coast  Leaguers 
on  its  roster. 

Walter  McCredie  of 
Portland  has  perhaps 
sent  more  men  to  the 
major  leagues  than  anj' 
of  his  managerial  rivals. 
Olsen,  Graney,  Hager- 
man,  Steen  and  Gregg 
of  Cleveland,  Peckin- 
paugh  of  the  New 
York  Americans,  and 
James  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  are  graduates 
of  McCredie's  club. 
The  list  of  former  Coast 
Leaguers  scattered 
through  the  two  major 
organizations  is  a  long 
one.  It  includes  Duffy 
Lewis  of  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  Ivan  Howard, 
"DICKY"  BAYLESS  Sam  Agncw  and  Clyde 
Captain  of  the  Vpnico    Wares  of  the  St.  Louis 

TlBers  and  ■  big  "Rrnwrn;'  RaicU  Wpavpr 

league  prosBect         iJrowns,  UUCK  Weaver, 


Ping  Bodie,  Hal  Chase,  Joe  Berger  and 
Walter  Kuhn  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox; 
Jimmy  Johnston  of  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
M^e  Mitchell  of  Pittsburgh,  George 
Cutshaw  of  Brooklyn,  Ehner  Koestner  and 
Phil  Douglass  of  Cincinnati,  Oscar  Vitt  and 
John  Williams  of  the  Detroit  Tigers,  Pete 
Daley  of  the  New  York  Americans,  Chick 
Gandil  and  Joe  Gedeon  of  the  Washington 
Americans,  "Gawy"  Cravath  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Nationals,  Mike  Donlin  of  the 
New  York  Giants  and  others. 

The  new  Federal  League,  the  independent 
organization  which  has  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  by  its  activities  of  the  past 
year,  is  full  of  former  Coast  League  players. 
Among  them  are  Zeider,  Seaton,  Krapp, 
Kenworthy,  Goodwin,  Krueger,  Oakes, 
Berry,  Chadboume  and  Groom. 

Even  as  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  managers 
and  magnates  turn  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
their  search  for  athletes,  so  do  the  eyes  of 
the  Eastern  athletes  turn  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  their  holiday  land.  Exclusive  of 
the  time  he  must  devote  to  training,  the 
ball  player  has  on  the  average  four  months 
of  the  year  as  his  vacation.  The  big 
leaguers  are  coming  to  the  West  for  their 
vacations  in  steadily  increasing  numbers. 
The  mild  wmters  are  the  big  attraction, 
and  winter  leagues  which  thrive  in  many 
sections,  particularly  in  the  southwest, 
oSer  easy  and  lucrative  employment. 

A  counting  of  baseball  noses  in  Los  An- 
geles last  winter  disclosed  two  hundred 
players,  gathered  from  leagues  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  Scores  of  others  were 
in  San  Francisco.     Coast  League  players 
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hsve  b^un  to  seek 
the  silent  places  of  the 
mountains,  spending 
their  winters  fishing 
and  huntin);.  Big 
leaguers  are  beginning 
to  profit  by  their  ex- 
ample. 

More  and  more, 
through  the  training 
expeditions  made  by 
big  league  clubs  to 
California  in  the  spring, 
through  the  enthusi- 
\        "Iffl  asm   of  former  Coast 

^ —  f  players  who  have  been 

elevated  to  the  major 
leagues,  and  through 
the  enthusiasm  of 
Eastern  players  who 
have  i^nt  even  a  sin- 
gle winter  here,  the 
"TV*  i^i.iBtK         Pacific  Coast  is  grow- 

players.  And  that 
means  in  the  natural  sequence  of  things 
better  baseball  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Judging  the  future  by  what  the  past  has 
given  us,  bascl>all  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
still  in  the  infancy  of  its  development.    Its 
strides  in  the  past  few  years  have  been  up- 
ward at  an  amazing  rate.    During  igio  and 
igii,  when  I  was  the  league's  president,  1 
was  kejjt  fairly  busy  with  League  affairs 
but  was  not  obliged  to  sacrifice  other  duties 
to  attend  to  them.    But  the  demands  u|H>n 
the  executive's  time  kept  increasing,  and 
in  1911  the  directors  decided  to  combine 
the    offices    of    president,    secretary    and 
treasurer,  and  elect  to  the 
position      someone     who 
could  gi\'e  it  entire  atten- 
tion.     The     choice    fell 
upon    Allan    T.    Baum, 
indely  known  as  a  sport- 
ing writer  and  a  baseball 
authority.    Mr.  Baum  has 
proven    a    most   efficient 
executive.     He  has  main- 
tained    rigid     discipline, 
has  labor^  energetically 
for    dean    baseball,    and 
has  done  much  in  bringing 
the  Coast   League  to  its 
present  high  estate.     The 
next  step  for  the  League  ^     ■■itowi.v 

wiU  be  its  expansion  into       tau1S,?v".i,e"i'4 


an  eight-club  league.  At 
present  there  are  no  cities 
with  sufficient  [lopulalion 
to  5up|>ort  these  clubs. 
The  Pacific  Coast  League 
will  eventually  become  a 
major  league,  nith  equal 
standing  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  National  Leagues. 
The  population  is  coming, 
and  a  decade  hence  that 
imputation  will  demand 
baseball  in  no  respect  in- 
ferior to  that  of  their 
brother  fans  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 
When  that  time  comes 

,1.  .|,  .  -.■  HOY  fOKilAK 

there  will  be  no  opposition      ^^  iu-oiiinnMl 
from  the  powers  of  organ-  ehonsion  oi  ine  .san 
•zed  baseball,  if  the  I'mm.i*-,,  s.^ia 

Pacific  Coast  can 
but  show  its  ability 
to  supjKirt  major 
league  hall.  Geo- 
graphically the  Pa- 
cific Coast  has  the 
ideal  circuit  for  the 
next  major  league. 
Itis  more  than  2,000 
miles  away  from  the 
nearest  city  in  the 
big  leagues.  In  no 
way  would  it  coiillicl 

with  the  miijors,  save  (Hotos.  «ooo 

that  it  wouldiie  able    .  voim;  .m.kx.vni.kk 

to  kwj)  its  own  slurs      ""'  "ui|,\  'u";a'.>"i,iti',!'r  ""  ' 

and  to  obtain  others. 

Its  strength  in  any  demand  it  may  make 
u[H)n  oiTijanized  baseball  ties  in  its  comjiara- 
tive  isobtion. 

The  Pacific  Coast 
League  stands  as  high 
now  lis  it  can  stand 
aniimg  tlii'  minor  leagues, 
and  it  is  a  R-cogniM.'d 
power  anuing  the  minors. 
Til  grow  it  must  exjiand 
:lu-dub  organi/a- 


:id  Itial 


.till  it 


lajur 


rise  to  that 
standing  is  far,  I'ar  in  the 
future,  but  is  as  certain  as 
thi'  growth  of  the  gr^at 
Pacific  Coiist. 


THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE 


By  E.  D.  EWERS 


THE  young  Americano  doctor  read- 
justed his  thermometer  with  a  quick 
downward  twist  of  the  wrist,  and 
deliberately  returned  it  to  its  case. 

"After  a  while — six  weeks,  maybe — ^you'll 
be  well.  You  must  sit  in  the  sun,  and  don't 
eat  chiliy  and  don't  work.  Sabe?**  The  boy 
nodded. 

"But,  senor,  six  weeks  is  a  long  time!  I 
wanted  to  build  my  house — the  'dobes  are 
all  moulded  and  dried."  He  colored  a  little 
imder  his  swarthy  tan.  "You  know — Mar- 
garita— we  were  to  be  married — "  The 
doctor  shook  his  head. 

"Do  you.  want  to  kill  yourself?  You 
brought  on  this  fever  mixing  'dobe  bricks 
with  your  bare  feet  in  January.  What  do 
you  want  to  get  married  for — to  starve? 
You'd  make  a  fine  sheep  herder  in  your  con- 
dition.   Wait  three  months.    Sabe?" 

"Seflor,  Vd.  no  comprende!  We  were  to  be 
married  at  the  Chaperito  fiesta.  You  know 
they  give  fifty  dollars  to  the  couple  that's, 
chosen — and  fifty  dollars,  senor !  Margarita 
was  to  have  an  Americano  stove,  the  kind 
that  costs  eight  pesos^  and  a  white  iron  bed 
and  a  center  table  and  curtains,  and  a  pine 
floor  on  the  best  room — just  like — like  your 
house,  maybe,  senor." 

The  doctor  coughed  behind  his  hand. 
Within  him  stirred  a  vision  of  his  bachelor 
quarters  over  the  general  store  back  in  the 
town — and  in  contrast  rose  the  humble 
picture  glorified  by  a  beneficent  Providence 
for  the  simple  lad  before  him — the  square 
outlines  of  a  two-room  adobe  house.  It  was 
plastered  inside  and  out  and  its  spotless 
white-washed  exterior  glistened  like  a  pearl 
in  the  desert  sunlight.  The  front  door  boasted 
real  panels,  the  windows  were  of  glass  and 
the  sashes  painted  sky-blue.  A  tiny  veranda 
with  blue-scalloped  scrollwork  ran  across 
the  front,  and  the  sun-])aked  dooryard  was 
swept  as  clean  as  the  pine  tloor  in  the  best 
room.  It  was  an  aristocrat  among  the  vil- 
lage casas,  a  miniature  of  the  casa  grande  of 
Ignacio  Gabaldon,  who  owned  a  land  grant 
and  fifty  thousand  sheep. 
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The  doctor  regarded  his  dusky  patient 
thoughtfully.  "So  you  want  the  fifty  pesos! 
Takes  a  long  time  to  save  that  much  dinero 
herding  sheep,  eh?  I  believe  I  would  like 
to  go  to  that  fiesta  myself.  How  would  it 
do  for  me  to  come  out  with  my  buggy  and 
drive  you  and  Margarita  over?  A  week 
from  tonight,  you  say?  Bueno!  Adios, 
amigo — see  you  in  a  week !" 

Before  Juan  could  answer,  the  doctor  had 
vanished  through  the  doorway,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  road- 
way told  of  a  hurried  departure. 

The  doctor  left  a  scribbled  notice,  "back 
tomorrow,"  on  his  office  table  and  went  out 
to  the  corral  for  his  horse  and  buggy.  As 
he  turned  in  the  alleyway  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  flying  apparition  approaching 
on  the  mountain  trail.  A  reeking  horse  bear- 
ing a  half-grown  Mexican  lad  swerved  to  a 
standstill  before  the  general  store  and  he 
heard  the  rider  shout  to  the  proprietor  for  the 
medico, 

"Oh,  seftor,  it's  Juan  again!  Sick — mcUoI 
ProntOy  sefior!" 

The  doctor  unharnessed  his  horse  and 
slipped  his  heavy  weather-beaten  cow  sad- 
dle in  its  plaqe.  He  snapped  his  medicine 
case  to  his  cartridge  belt  as  he  vaulted  into 
the  saddle,  and  his  three-tailed  rawhide 
quirt  caught  the  pony  under  the  flank. 
,  "Hike,  now!  VamoseP'  A  moment  later 
he  was  lost  in  a  cloud  of  dust  on  the  foot- 
hills trail. 

"Been  eating  chili  and  beans,  I  suppose, 
and  tortillas  and  cofifee — if  so,  I'm  due  for  a 
funeral,  that's  all!  Nice  business  for  his 
wedding  day!  Pinto!  What  do  you  mean 
— breaking  into  a  cow-trot !  Now,  you  hike ! 
Don't  you  know  it  may  be  up  to  you  whether 
it's  going  to  be  a  headstone  in  Santa  Barbara 
graveyard  or  the  little  white  'dohe — with  the 
blue  trimmings — and  the  white  iron  bed 
and  the  eight-dollar  stove?" 

An  aged  patriarch,  whose  white  hair  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  swarthy  skin,  was 
bending  over  Juan  as  the  doctor  slipped 
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alongside  the  narrow  bed.  The  patient's 
breath  was  coming  with  difficulty,  and  his 
father  was  fanning  him  vigorously.  With- 
out a  word  the  father  stepped  aside  and 
stood  motionless,  fear-stricken,  as  he 
watched  the  deft  movements  of  the  doctor 
preparing  for  heroic  treatment.  For  an 
hour  he  worked  over  the  lad,  then  the  doctor 
straightened  and  scrutinized  the  patient 
carefully.  He  turned  to  the  father  with  a 
note  of  impatience  in  his  voice. 

'^Your  son  has  pneumonia!  I  can  pull 
him  through  once  more,  I  think — but  if  any- 
thing goes  wrong  again  he  will  die.  Sabe? 
What  has  he  been  doing?" 

A  shadow  fell  suddenly  on  the  patch  of 
sunlit  floor.  Pompous  red-vested  Ignacio 
Gabaldon,  he  of  the  land  grant  and  fifty 
thousand  sheep,  blocked  the  doorway.  His 
swarthy  heavT^-jowled  face  was  lighted 
with  an  unfamiliar  expression. 

"I  theenk  I  could  answer  the  senor  hees 
question"  he  said  before  the  latter  could 
warn  him  to  tone  his  thunderous  voice 
into  submission.  The  doctor  stepped 
outside  and  motioned  the  visitor  to  a  seat. 
Ignacio  Gabaldon  had  been  told  that 
he  spoke  English  fluently,  and  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  demonstrate  the  veracity  of  the 
assertion. 

"You  see,  sefior,  Juan  heem  work  for  mc 
— three  year  heem  herd  my  Ksperila  flock, 
my  most  costliest  breed.  I  pay  heem  feeflcen 
pesos  and  hees  keep.  Then  heem  take  sick, 
and  you  come,  senor,  and  get  him  almost 
nearly  well  again,  and  after  while  heem  was 
to  come  back  again  to  my  l*2sperita  flock, 
and  I  pay  heem  twenty  pesos.  Bueno!  But 
two  day  past  heem  sit  in  the  sun  as  you  tell 
heem,  getting  strong  and  the  fever  all  gone, 
when  he  see  a  big  cloud  of  dust  on  the  trail 
and  heem  know  it  is  the  Esperita  flock  going 
to  the  Moya  range  where  grass  is  better. 
Well,  seftor,  you  know  the  spring,  just  here 
above — the  water,  you  know,  is  poison, 
alkali,  kill  even  the  mountain  goat  if  heem 
dreenk  much.  The  Esperita  flock  is  two 
days  on  the  trail  without  water,  and  it  is  ver>' 
hot  and  the  dust  is  everywhere,  senor. 
They  smell  the  bad  spring,  and  crowd 
around  the  corral,  crowd  and  crowd — five 
thousand  sheep  in  my  Esperita  llock.  The 
canyon  is  sleem — narrow — and  the  herder  is 
a  long  way  behind.  By  and  by  the  corral 
break  smash!  Then  my  sheep  get  to  the 
poison  spring! 


"Juan  heem  sit  here,  and  heem  hear  the 
ba,  ba,  heem  know  three  year.  Then  heem 
hear  them  blat,  Ijlat,  around  the  spring,  and 
heem  know  they  are  very  dry.  Poco  t tempo 
heem  hear  the  corral  go  smash — then,  I 
don't  know  just  how  it  was — they  found 
heem  buric*d  to  his  waist  in  the  mud  driving 
the  sheep  back  wdth  a  corral  post." 

Ignacio  Gabaldon  complacently  rolled  a 
brown  cigarro  arid  dug  a  greasy  match  from 
his  red  waistcoat  pocket. 

"I  theenk  I  should  be  saying  ^thanks'  to 
Juan  when  heem  get  over  the  loco.  WTiat! 
Heem  save  my  Esperita  flock — the  finest  in 
the  territory,  senor.  You  know,  Juan  heem 
theenk  to  get  married  to  Margarita  Chavez, 
but  hees  fever  spoil  it  all,  and  I  suppose  it 
take  all  the  money  he  save  from  me  two, 
three  year  to  pay  you,  senor.  Margarita  say 
she  no  care — she  live  in  a  house  wth  no 
plaster,  no  porch,  just  a  amole  roof.  But 
Juan  heem  proud,  he  say  no — not  till  heem 
save  hunder  feef ty  dollar  again  will  he  marry, 
which  take  heem  two  year.  Then  they  hear 
they  get  feefty  pesos  at  the  Chaperito  fiesta, 
and  Juan  heem  j>ay  all  right.  Now  they  lose 
that  also  too,  and  Juan  heem  will  not  get 
married  at  all,  and  Margarita  she  cry  like 
leetle  fool.  Wliat  you  call  it,  senor — hard 
luck !  Caramba !  I  feel  sympathy  for  Juan." 
The  speaker  puffed  furiously  for  some 
moments  at  his  rapidly  shortening  cigarro. 

"What  you  theenk,  senor,  I  say  to  Juan 
for  thanks?"  The  doctor  shook  his  head. 
He  had  learned  that  there  is  a  time  to  speak 
and  a  time  for  silence  with  garrulous  dons. 

"I  theenk  and  theenk  a  long  time,  seftor. 
Then  I  talk  to  my  Lolita,  and  she  tell  me 
what  to  do.  But  Juan  is  proud,  and  Lolita 
she  sav  I  tell  vou — the  medico — and  you  tell 
Juan,  and  make  heem  to  agree  while  he  is 
still  sick  yet.  When  he  gets  well  and  strong 
he  will  he  maybe  too  proud  again.  Bueno?" 

-What  shall  I  tell  him?" 

"Tell  heem,  senor,  my  Esperita  flock  is 
hees  for  six  months — heem  to  have  all  the 
early  clip,  all  the  lambs  and  sick  pelts. 
When  1  take  them  again  Juan  will  be  tl\e 
richest  man  in  the  plaza,  next  to  me,  senor. 
And — but  don't  lell  heem  this,  senor — Lolita 
she  say  I  am  to  have  my  JiotJihrcs  build  heq^ 
house,  l>cfore  he  is  well  ajjjain,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  like  Casa  (iabaldon,  only  small,  senor 
— aH  white  in  anrl  out,  with  a  porch  of  the 
blue-scalloped  scroll,  and  a  floor  in  the  best 
room — arc  you  listening,  senor?" 
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WE  were  sittinE  bi 
the  purple  shadow 
cast  by  the  colon- 
nades which  surround  the 
Plaza  Reale  at  Seguro,  en- 
joying the  outdoor  ameni- 
ties of  Pedro  Valdez's  caf^, 
when  the  cry  of  the  water- 
seller  came  vibrantly  across 
the  dusty  sun-baked  square, 
and  woke  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  the  tinted  rococo 
buildings  on  every  hand. 

"Agua  —  Quiin      quiere 
agua—Agual" 

"Well,  if  ever — "  said 
Hunkers,  putting  down  his 
cigar,  and  squinting  at  the 
blazing  prosf)ect  of  the 
plaza.  "That's  his  voice, 
all  right.  If  he  isn't  a  new 
incarnation  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  may  I 
never  see  St.  Louis  again!" 

The  cry  came  again.  "Water — Who 
wants  water — Water!" 

The  water-seller  himself  drew  my  atten- 
tion. Above  his  white  cotton  cakones  he 
wore  absurdly  a  thick  striped  woollen 
poncho  which,  to  a  stranger,  would  have 
been  a  veritable  Nessus-shirt,  in  the  im- 
mense grilling  heat  thai  brooded  over 
Seguro. 

"Do  you  know  all  the  voices  of  all  the 
water-sellers  in  South  America?"  I  asked 
Hunkers,  in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach. 

"I  know  his"  he  remarked,  resuming  his. 
cigar.  "When  you  know  every  shade  of 
Dog-Spanish  that  flourishes  from  Magellan 
way  up  above  the  Isthmus  to  the  borders 
of  Mexico,  you'll  know  that  Castilian  isn't 
commonly  used  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
Old  man  Pardo  is  the  real  thing.  Call  him 
a  criollo,  and  you'll  see!" 

The  water-seller  came  nearer,  and  Hunk- 
ers called  to  him. 

"The  day  is  hot,  and  here  is  one  who 
wants  water!" 


Almost  with  the  arrested 
air  of  attention  which  be- 
longs to  the  blind,  the 
water-seller  paused,  looked 
about  him,  then  came 
toward  our  table.  As  he 
approached,  he  swung  round 
the  little  barrel  which  de- 
pended by  a  thong  from  hii 
shoulders  and  produced 
from  some  fold  of  his  poncho 
a  horn  drinking-cup. 

"When  he  gives  it  you, 
offer  him  a  peso"  whispered 
Hunkers. 

"The  sun  is  very  hot,  and 
here  is  one  who  is  athirst" 
he  added  aloud  to  the 
waiting  water-seller. 

Pardo  was  blind.  I  had 
not  been  mistaken  in  piy 
conjecture.  I  saw  it  clearly  now  as  I 
watched  him  fill  the  horn  cup  from  liis 
barrel.  I  took  the  cup,  and  at  the  same 
moment  pressed  a  peso  into  hb  palm.  I 
thought  I  heard  Hunkers  chuckle. 

The  water-seller  started  as  if  something 
had  stung  him,  and  the  coin  dropped  with 
a  tinkle  to  the  pavement. 

"One  does  not  sell  the  good  gifts  of  God!" 
he  said,  with  the  tone  of  a  man  shocked  at 
the  core  of  his  being.  "SeHor,  the  blessed 
water  is  not  bartered  for  money.  Does 
the  herb  pay  for  that  which  the  skies  ' 
render?" 

He  stooped  as  he  spoke,  and  recovered 
the  coin  after  some  fumbling.  It  chinked 
slightly  as  he  laid  it  on  our  table. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  seflor"  I  said. 
"You  speak  the  truth." 

He  bowed  gravely,  but  somewhat  coldly, 
and  I  gave  him  back  his  drinking-cup. 
.  "You  are  a  stranger,  but  there  is  one  with 
you  who  understands"  he  added,  with  a 
blind  man's  look  toward  Hunkers.  And 
with  that  he  wandered  out  again  into  the 
square,  and  his  cry  "Agua— Qui6n  quiere 
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agua— Agua!"  again  filled  the  sunlit  spaces 
of  the  plaza. 

I  looked  at  Hunkers.  He  was  smiling 
gently,  his  eyes  following  the  receding 
figure  of  the  water-seller. 

"You  have  seen  him  before?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

He  shrugged.  "In  Valpo,  in  Lima,  in 
La  Paz;  Salta,  in  Asuncion — where  haven't 
I  seen  him!  Say,  that  fellow's  toted  his 
gratis  refreshment  up  and  down  this  coast 
for  the  last  ten  years — it's  nine  since  he 
put  a  peso  back  on  me  at  San  Miguel.  Old 
blind  Pardo,  the  only  man  in  this  hemi- 
sphere who'll  hand  you  out  something  for 
nothing.'* 

"Slightly — eccentric?'*  I  questioned. 

"Some"  agreed  Hunkers.  "There's  a 
tale  to  that — how  he  came  by  his  blindness, 
and  the  reason  why  a  thirsty  man  without 
a  centavo  can  touch  him  for  a  temperance 
drink." 

"The  tale,  then"  I  demanded. 

Hunkers  finished  his  coffee  and  stretched 
out  his  long  legs  on  an  adjacent  chair.  His 
eyes  grew  reminiscent  as  he  began: 

"I  got  this  yarn  from  a  man  who  had  seen 
the  woman.  Where  he  saw  the  woman 
doesn't  matter  to  us.  But,  anyway,  he 
did  see  her,  and  being  a  Peruvian  priest 
he  ought  to  know  what  she  told  him.  She 
was  the  SefwriLa  Antonia  Calsamo  when  old 
man  Pardo  was  the  big  thing  in  San  Miguel. 
If  you  knew  Pardo  well  enough  you  might 
see  a  little  picture  of  her,  which  takes  the 
shine  out  of  anything  I  have  seen  in  the 
young-woman  line.  But  there's  a  sparkle 
of  deviltry  in  her  eye — it  ought  to  have 
warned  Pardo.  That's  where  love  hit  him 
unfriendly.  He  was  too  deeply  in  to  look 
for  danger  signs  at  that  time.  She  can't 
have  been  greedy  at  heart,  for  Pardo  owned 
the  Oro  mine  at  La  Bolena,  and  had  a  little 
fleet  of  steamers  trading  along  the  coast, 
and  he  had  an  embarrassingly  big  casa  in 
the  plaza  there,  all  furnished  with  French 
stuff,  time  of  Louis  the  something-or-other." 

"She  was  Pardo's  girl?"  I  ventured. 

"I'm  telling  you"  said  Hunkers. 

"Sorry"  said  I. 

"He  was  her  novio^^  went  on  Hunkers. 
"And  I  can  tell  you  he  was  blazing  j)r()U(l 
of  her.  Jewels  he  gave  her,  and  everything 
that  a  woman's  supposed  to  put  the  covet- 
ous eye  on,  and  they  seemed  as  likely  to  be 
happy  as  any  two  p)eople  know  how.  I 
guess  I  needn't  tell  you  that  Pardo  wasn't 


blind  then,  and  didn't  give  away  water 
free.  Those  were  his  glad  days,  when  the 
old  man  was  a  target  for  the  eyes  from 
every  balcony,  and  got  more  letters  written 
to  him  than  any  Spanish  buck  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Peru. 

*'VVell,  they  say  that  some  kinds  of  happi- 
ness are  too  good  to  last,  and  I  guess  Pardo's 
kind  had  been  sorted  from  that  particular 
stock.  It  began,  of  course,  with  the  hand- 
some stranger." 

*'Like  the  cheap  novelettes"  said  I. 

"And  most  true  life  stories"  agreed 
Hunkers,  biting  hard  on  his  cigar  butt. 
"Anyway,  this  stranger  did  breeze  in  when 
Pardo  was  away  at  the  Oro  mine,  and  he 
took  to  standing  outside  the  Calsamo's 
casa,  just  as  the  young  bucks  do  in  these 
parts  w^hen  they're  playing  up  to  some 
miichacha.  The  sight  of  him  standing  there 
every  night,  very  romantic-looking  and 
mournful,  first  provoked  and  then  at- 
tracted the  Senorita  Antonia.  And  it  pro- 
voked without  attracting  the  Sciior  Jos6 
Calsamo,  who  was  her  brother,  and  very 
thick  with  Pardo.  The  rich  match  that 
Antonia  was  going  to  make  meant  a  good 
living  to  the  Calsamo  family;  it  being  the 
Spanish-American  custom  to  provide  for 
all  the  hangers-on  of  both  sides,  just  as 
your  Eurasian  folk  in  India  do  when  they 
hook  a  daughter  onto  a  Britisher.  So  it 
made  Jose  mad  to  see  that  silent  troubadour 
hanging  around,  and  he  took  a  knife  with 
him  one  evening,  and  went  out  to  interview 
the  stranger. 

"A  knife's  like  a  gun;  some  folk  have  the 
knack  and  some  haven't.  Some  folk  can 
shoot  the  pips  out  of  a  five-spot,  and  some 
can't  count  on  hitting  the  card  itself.  You 
can  figure  out  which  class  Jose  belonged  to 
when  I  tell  you  that  Vareta — which  was 
the  stranger's  name — took  charge  of  Jose's 
knife  in  the  first  clinch,  talked  to  the  ex- 
uberant vouth  like  a  father,  and  sent  him 
back  pretty  sick-looking  into  the  casa. 

''Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  a 
heap  of  fellows  in  this  forsaken  land  would 
have  made  meat  of  Jose,  and  no  bones 
about  it.  Antonia  from  her  balcony  half 
saw  the  niix-u]),  and  she  felt  grateful  for 
Vareta's  mildness.  Thev  sav  she  threw  a 
flower  to  him  afterward;  as  to  that  1  can't 
sav.  But  she  admitted  to  my  friend  that 
the  man  had  kind  of  worked  himself  into 
her  heart,  and  she  began  to  get  fool  no- 
tions that  love  on  a  plate  of  beans  is  better 
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than  a  stalled  ox  with  the  man  who's 
going  to  marry  you.  Pardo  wasn't  expected 
back  for  a  fortnight,  but  Antonia's  duenna 
and  her  mamma  and  the  family  talked  ugly, 
and  I  don't  doubt  they  would  have  soon 
clapped  Vareta  in  the  calabow  if  he  hadn't 
made  a  break  for  it. 

"Yes,  sir,  this  is  surely  a  romantic  land" 
said  Hunkers,  turning  to  glance  carelessly 
at  a  tall  burly  man  who  stepped  in  out  of 
the  sunlight  and  took  a  seat  at  a  table  at 
some  distance  from  ours.  "Folk  around 
here  will  tell  you  that  civilization  is  set  up 
here  in  its  latest  form,  but  I've  seen  a  party 
of  friends  go  out  on  a  festa  jamboree,  start 
with  their  arms  around  each  other's  necks, 
and  come  home  two  short  and  most  of  the 
others  cripples.  Say,  they  can  hit  it  up 
some  when  the  wine  of  tie  country  gets 
flowing! 

"Well,  Antonia  knew  what  Vareta  was 
up  to,  and  they  didn't  require  to  discuss  it. 
Without  a  thought  she  chucked  the  Oro 
mine  into  the  well,  gave  the  frozen  mitt  to 
the  steamship  line,  and  concluded  to  let 
the  casa  and  the  Louis  furniture  go  by. 
The  night  that  Vareta  skipped  from  San 
Miguel  the  lady  skipped  too.  Muffled  up 
in  a  long  mania  she  got  clear  of  the  town 
and  went  off  on  the  mule  outfit  her  lover 
had  waiting  for  her.  Then  Pardo  came 
home,  and  saw  the  ruins  and  the  desola- 
tion, and  stalked  into  the  Cathedral  and 
made  vows — of  a  profane  and  vengeful 
kind,  to  all  the  saints  he  could  find.  Jose, 
and  a  younger  brother  called  Augusto, 
wanted  to  go  with  him  on  the  trail,  but 
Pardo  reckoned  that  Vareta  was  his  meat, 
and  himself  competent  to  do  the  cutting 
up. 

"Taking  a  short  carbine,  a  Colt  and  a 
knife  for  seconds,  he  left  Miguel,  imme- 
diately he  was  through  with  the  swearing 
seance,  and  was  on  the  trail  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  surely  hard  hit,  that  cabal- 
lero,  and  no  wonder,  I  say.  He  trailed 
them  for  a  week,  did  Pardo,  and  then  he 
began  to  get  away  from  civilization,  and 
houses,  and  to  start  his  pores  working 
double  tides  as  he  raced  up  right-angle 
gradients  in  the  kind  of  sun  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  lay  out  any  man  who  hasn't  his 
veins  already  used  to  carrying  boiling  blood. 

"The  pass  that  Vareta  was  evidently  mak- 
ing for  is  some  fifteen  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  the  air  is  so  rare  you  want  to 
thicken  it  with  flour  before  you  can  live 


on  it — see?  That  gave  Pardo  a  chance. 
Antonia  was  affected  by  the  moimtain 
sickness — soroche,  and  she  was  bail  enough 
to  make  Vareta  think  she  might  peg  out. 
They  camped  out  then  near  a  big  spur,  and 
Pardo  came  up  on  them  hand  over  fist. 
They  first  heard  of  him  w^hen  Vareta 
climbed  out  on  a  rock  spike  to  look  down  the 
track,  but  the  bullet  only  went  through  the 
flesh,  and  Vareta  was  just  sufficiently 
scotched  to  be  dangerous.  He  snaked  back 
into  his  camp  for  a  rifle,  told  Antonia  he  was 
going  to  kill  a  vulture,  and  then  went  after 
his  rival. 

"Hitting  a  man  behind  a  rock  is  a  stunt 
for  a  trick  shot.  If  geology  was  their  aim 
they  made  good.  They  exposed  strata, 
and  chipped  off  interesting  rock  formations; 
they  sent  stones  flying,  and  generally  played 
hades  with  the  landscape.  Presently  they 
grew  tired. 

"Vareta  was  uneasy.  Night  was  coming, 
and  Pardo  would  get  him  in  the  dark.  That 
was  his  notion.  So  he  examined  the  lay 
of  the  land,  posted  his  muleteer  with  a 
rifle  where  he  had  been  lying,  and  began 
a  four-mile  stalk  that  would  bring  him  out 
in  a  rock  crack  on  Pardo's  flank.  Fair 
play's  a  jewel,  and  two  to  one  no  matches, 
but  lovers  of  morality  w^ill  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Pardo  laid  out  the  muleteer — who  had 
no  real  business  to  join  in  the  game.  It 
was  a  mistake,  to  be  sure.  Pardo  was 
crawling  along  toward  the  man  he  had  seen 
fall  between  the  rocks  when  Vareta  came 
out  in  that  crack,  and  sighted  on  him  by  the 
head.  His  rifle  was  heavy  in  the  pull,  and 
it  threw  a  little  bit  high,  so  that  the  bullet 
ran  along  the  top  of  Pardo's  head  and 
stunned  him,  but  did  not  effect  the  happy 
release. 

"When  I  say  that  Vareta  was  a  devil 
I'm  not  referring  to  the  way  he  afterward 
treated  the  Sefiorita  Antonia.  I'm  talking 
of  the  way  he  served  out  Pardo,  who  hadn't 
done  anything  worse  than  an  honest  man 
should.  The  soroche  weakened  on  the 
senorita,  and  Vareta  drove  the  mules  on 
over  the  pass  before  he  came  back  to  Pardo, 
whom  he  had  left  bound  in  the  shadow  of 
a  rock. 

"It  was  only  when  he  finally  broke  with 
the  senorita  that  he  told  *her  what  he  had 
done,  and  what  kind  of  vulture  it  was  he 
had  gone  out  to  kill  that  afternoon  on  the 
pass.  He  boasted  of  it  then,  and  what  he 
said  I'm  going  to  tell  you  right  here. 


"Pardo  was  conscious  again  when  Varcta 
got  back  to  him,  and  the  shadow  had  slipjx^d 
away  from  his  rock,  so  that  thu  sun  fell 
full  on  his  face  and  gave  the  other  man  the 
inspiration.  But  it  was  too  late  for  that 
day,  and  it  was  only  on  the  followinf;  morn- 
ing that  he  set  about  giving  Pardo  a  had 
time. 

"You  know  what  snow  in  sunlight  is, 
I  guess,  and  you  know  what  ihf  Arctic 
fellows  have  to  put  up  with.  Sticking 
packets  of  pins  in  a  man's  eyes  is  a  focil  to 
it.  It's  a  concentrated  high-power  glare 
that  makes  your  eyes  feel  boiled,  grilled 
and  froze,  all  in  one.  It  has  the  rack,  the 
boots,  Doiling  oil,  and  simple  Chinese 
deA/ilments  beat  to  a  frazzle.    Yes,  sir,  you 


need  smoked  siwctacles.  and  then  some, 
where  the  straight  sun  jiitches  on  ice-fields, 
an<l  all  the  eye-fakers  in  the  universe  won't 
hel])  you  much  when  old  Sol  is  through  with 
you.  Well,  that's  what  Varcta  did  "for  the 
man  whose  girl  he  t(H>k.  He  fi.\cd  him 
where  the  rellected  ice-glare  would  hit 
him  goml  and  strung  and  then  he  passed 
a  few  ugly  jokes  on  him.  ami  hurried  off  to 
rejoin  the  niuchacha. 

-Kye  trouble  is  hades,  and  thirst  is 
bailes,  but  bulh  of  them  concentring,  so 
U>  s])eak,  on  one  man  qualify  him  [or  saint- 
ship  after  or  ought  to!  Il'wus  on  the  sec- 
ond day  that  the  big  thirst  set  in  on  Pardo. 
It  began  with  dryness,  free  and  large,  and 
it   crept   down   hiri   tongue   and    Into   his 


«  skipped  from  San  Mlguul  the  IbiIji  skipped  U 


throat,  and  desiccated  him  through  and 
through.  When  I  think  of  all  the  things 
the  Peruvian  priest  told  me,  and  which 
I'm  surely  not  going  to  tell  you,  I  get  up 
and  feel  I  could  claw  all  around  the  earth 
for  that  Vareta.y 

"But  he  didn't  die"  I  said,  as  Hunkers 
paused  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face. 

"No — Lord  help  him!  he  didn't"  said 
Hunkers,  under  his  breath.  "It  was  the 
fifth  day  when  one  of  these  frontier  limiting 
parties  came  up  the  pass,  and  released 
Pardo,  and  spooned  food  and  sips  of  brandy 
into  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  a  life 
that  wasn't  worth  living.  They  say  he 
cursed  them  for  it,  but  that  may  be  or  may 
not.  But  .\ntonia  was  gone,  and  Varcta 
was  gone,  and  he  could  ne\'er  pick  up  their 
tracks,  I  know  that  Vareta  deserted  An- 
tonia  in  Lima  a  year  after,  though  I'm 
not  going  to  say  anything  about  what  hap- 
pened to  her." 

Hunkers  stopped,  lighted  a  fresh  cigar 


and  smoked  restlessly,  while  1  revolved  the 
matter  and  wondered  anew  at  the  devilish- 
ness  that  exists  sometimes  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

"And  now  you  know"  said  Hunkers 
suddenly.  "You  know  why  Pardo  will  not 
sell  water,  the  gift  of  God  which  ought  to 
come  freely  to  every  living  being.  When  I 
said  he  was  eccentric  I  lied.  He's  sane, 
sir,  infernally  sane,  as  few  of  us  are.  He 
had  his  eyes  ojwncd  to  a  truth  that  we  , 
don't  always  see." 

From  the  blazing  sun -scorched  spaces 
of  the  plaza  there  came  again  the  monoto- 
nous cry  of  the  water-seller: 

"Agua — Quien  quiere  agua — Agua!" 
Hunkers  shi\-ered  a  little  as  his  eyes 
wandered  out  beyond  the  flowers  that  de- 
pended from  the  shadovs-ing  colonnades. 
Pardo  was  coming  toward  us  again.  By 
some  blind  man's  in.stinct  he  seemed  to  have 
sensed   the   presence  of   a  fresh  customer 
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b  isx  caii.  The  burly  man  oeu  us 
ms  idly  HnVHng  s  silver  bombiUa  against 
a^,  a  careless  smile  on  his  reckless  face. 

Pirdo  approached  him  nearly,  reiterating 
tos  monotonous  question.  Hunkers  turned 
tosUieiround. 

"To  the  devil  with  you  and  your  water!" 
said  tlK  burly  man  distastefuUy. 

"A  draught  of  the  precious  water"  said 
the  witer-seller.  "Seflor,  the  day  is  truly 
bol,  and  the  draught  costs  nothmg."  He 
drtr  out  the  horn  cup  as  he  spoke. 

Hunkera  spluttered  out  an  oath,  and  his 
hand  was  suddenly. thrust  into  his  pocket, 
irfaile  his  face  flamed.  The  burly  man  had 
seized  the  cup  and  tossed  it  into  the  plaza, 
dmckling  derisively. 

"May  you  be  drowned  in  your  precious 
Mler!"  he  sneered. 

1  gripped  Hunkers,  and  he  sat  still  again, 
sk)wly  withdrawing  his  hand.    Pardo  stood 


like  a  man  of  stone,  his  face  set,  his  hands 
thrown  out  in  an  arrested  gesture  of  dis- 
may. 

"The  evil  hog!"  cried  Hunkers,  and 
brushed  me  aside  as  he  rose. 

The  burly  man  got  up,  with  idle  inso- 
lence. "You  speak  to  me,  seftor?  You  wish 
to  discuss  any  little  matter  with  me, 
sefior?" 

Then  the  blind  man  stabbed  him  twice; 
and  he  fell  without  a  groan  between  the 
tables,  as  two  waiters  rushed  up  and  laid 
hands  upon  Pardo,  and  Pedro  Galvez 
rushed  across  the  plaza  to  the  half-caste 
policeman,  who  dozed  against  a  palm. 

The  water-seller  only  spoke  once,  before 
they' led  him  away. 

"Is  it  done?"  he  asked,  turning  his  sight- 
less eyes  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

Hunkers  replied.  "It  is  done,  and  done 
well." 
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He  then  bent  over  the  prostrate  figure  and  "They  will  require  to  identify  this  nun^ 

began  to  search  in  the  dead  man's  pockets,      and  here  you  may  see  his  name — he  is 

The  cafe  proprietor  knew  Hunkers,  but  or  was — the  Seflor  Juan  Vareta." 

now  he  inter\-ened.  "But  the  motive — the  motive,  sefior?'^ 

"If  the  seflor  will  pardon  me,  it  would  be     cried  Galvez,  throwing  out  his  bands.      

better  to  leave  that  to  the  authorities."  "Pardo   is  a   man    of   refinement"  sai^B 

"I  assist  them"  said  Hunkers,  briefly,  and  Hunkers,  drily.    "He  objected  to  the  deacS 

help  up  an  envelope.  seAor's  unpleasant  voice!" 


"On  the  Road  to  Santa  Fe" 


"ANY  mail?" 
jt\        "Naw-much." 

"Spcctin'  much?" 

"Nope." 

As  Jim  Jackson's  eyes 
feasted  on  buxom  Maggie 
Malone  they  caught  sight 
of  a  very  large  package 
tucked  securely  imder  a 
plump  arm. 

"Whatcha  got?  Some 
feller  returning  a  few 
pounds  o'  yer  love  letters?" 

"Gwan,  Jim!" 

"Aw.  tell  a  feller!" 

"Wall,  since  it's  a  'eatin' 
on  you,  this  here  is  ma's 
catalogue  from  Barkins." 

"I'll  bctcha  you'll  blos- 
som some.  What'cha  get- 
tin',  a  willy  plume?" 

"Nuw,  I  scz  to  ma,  we'rt 
needin'  somelhin'  to  iktI^ 
up  the  parior  and  it  'jK-ars 
to  me,  sumethin'  like  a  neat 
little  clock  or  a  hangiii' 
lamp,  but  she  scz,  'Naw, 
when  I  sund  fer  soajw,  I'n) 
sot  on  gettin'  blankets  fer 
the  kids'  Ijeds  -'." 

"When  you've  seen  that 
book;  lemme  know,  I'd 
kinda  like  a  jieek  m'seif." 

"Takes  ma  some  time. 
If  ye're  right  anxious, 
come  in  after  supper  and 
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I'll   let   you  get  a  locA." 

Maggie's  soft  cheeks 
glowed  prettily  as  she  stole 
a  coquettish  glance  at 
handsome  big  Jim.  A 
better- looking  fellow  never 
lived  than  the  husky  young 
westerner,  as  he  lounged 
carelessly  against  a  porud 
of  the  little  adobe  post- 
office  and  general  store. 

"It's  sur«  some  day" 
commented  Maggie  as  ^ 
gazed  off  toward  the  blue 
mountains  half  veiled  in 
the  autumn  mist,  "an' 
some  crops." 

"But's  alius  some  day 
out  here,  Mag.  Why,  when 
I  go  around  a-soakin'  in 
that  sunshine  and  seein' 
them  mountains,  Mag, 
'tain't  no  use.  I'd  jess  as 
stxin  die  here  and  never 
own  another  thing'n  a  mud 
house,  a  little  patcha 
frijoles  and  peppers." 

"Gee,  Jim,  you've  some 
altitude  to  your  hopes!" 

"Doncha  like  it,  little 
girl?"  asked  Jim  ashe  made 
u  quick  mental  note  of  the 
fact  that  Maggie's  pretty 
lil>s  rivaled  the  peppers  that 
dangled  in  the  breeze  on  the 
adoite  wall  of  the  store. 
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"I  jus*  love  it!"  she  sighed,  and  from 
sheer  impulse  she  stretched  out  her  soft 
annsand  drank  in  the  clean  piny  air,  at  the 
same  time  the  catalogue  slipped  from  her 
arm  and  fell  with  a  thud  to  the  ground. 

"Wall,  say,  yeVe  a  good  little  un  fer  yer 
iia  to  send  fer  her  mail!    I  think  that's  a 
'eap  heaN-y  fer  you,  Maggie,  and  I  reckon 
^d  better  give  it  a  lift  home  fer  yer." 
***Allrighty,"  and  as  the  two  swung  down 
^ie  trail,  through  the  pinon  bushes,  she  just 
^op>ed  Tom  Baily  would  see  her,  and  just 
'Notice  that  Jim  was  holding  her  arm. 
,  **Sav,  Maggie,  did  you  say  you  kinda  like 
''^ff  here  little  vaUey?" 
^  *  X'n-hnh."    Silence.  . 

*Say,  Mag,  what'cha  say  that  you  jes 
u^  ^^e  and  play  house  in  my  'dobe?  Tain't 
^  ^ch,  but  I'm  sure  in  love  with  you,  little 

^     ^faggie's  eyes  sparkled  and  her  cheeks 

^shed  bright,  then  in  a  choky  little  voice 

>^said  '*But  Jim,  there's  Sadie." 

"Aw— aw  Sadie.     Why—" 

**But  Jim,  she's  set  on  you  and  kept  com- 
^  ^Jiy  with  you  fust,  and  when  she  comes 
\^m  Loretto  convent  her  heart 'd  be  broke 
U  we  was  married!" 

**But,  honest,  Maggie,  I'm  crazy  ^bout 
you,  and  I  wasn't  so  set  on  her.  She's  some 
looker,  but  ye're  a  little  queen.  Thought 
I  liked  blondes,  but  I  guess  you'll  do  fer 
me.  Then,  'sides,  Sadie  and  I  kinda — well, 
Sadie,  she  kinda — I  hear,  she's  got  another 
beau.  Nohow,  we  haven't  been  a-writin' 
much,  she  kinda — say,  Maggie,  don't  think 
an  angel  itself  could  beat  you  adornin'  a 
feller's  home!" 

"Well,  Jim,  I'll  kinda  think  a  bit,  en— 
en:" 

**Looky  here,  Maggie,  I  want  you  now  I 
Don't  go  no  waitin',  I'm  crazy  after  yer, 
and  don't  think  I'll  have  a  better  box  at  the 
opery,  nor  a  nicer  limmizine,  next  year  'n 
I  have  this  year." 

Maggie's  laugh  rose  clear  and  happily  at 
Jim's  wit,  and  he  enjoyed  a  little  fun  at  his 
own  expense  also. 

They  had  hopped  across  the  half-dried-up 
little  river  and  as  they  climbed  out  of  the 
river  bed  and  struck  up  the  trail  that  led  to 
the  little  Malone  ranch,  Jim  took  Maggie's 
arm  and  drawing  her  close  to  him  asked  her 
in  a  real  thriUy  voice,  "Why  not  get  married 
tomorrow?" 

Maggie  giggled  and  murmured  ''Jim, 
wfaat'cha  thinkin'  of?" 


"Sure  thing.  Yer  ma  sets  quite  a  bit  o' 
store  by  me,  and  'tain't  like  yer  calcalatin' 
on  a  trueso!" 

"But,  Jim!"  expostulated  Maggie,  pale 
and  tremulous.     "I-I-I-  don't  see  how — ." 

"Don't  see  no  hinderance.  I'll  jes  saddle 
up  the  boss  and  your  little  pony  and  we'll 
ride  down  to  Santy  Fe.  Ought  to  get  in 
there,  if  we  start  early  enuf,  about  noon-'n 
we'll  just  go  'round,  get  the  license  and  ride 
'round  to  the  parsonage  'n  tie  up,  after  a 
little  weddin'  dinner,  rest  the  horses  and 
'praps  buy  a  few  little  things  fer  the  ranch 
and  ride  back.  Oughta  get  back  here  a 
little  after  sunset." 

Maggie's  heart  thundered  ominously,  and 
reaching  for  the  corral  fence  to  support  her 
trembling  body,  she  whispered  huskily: 
"All-1-11 — rr-right,  Jim,  guess  ma  w^on't 
object.    I'll  be  ready,  about  when?" 

"Aw,  'bout  seven."  Roughly  he  pulled 
her  to  him  and  kissed  her,  then  overcome 
with  shyness  ran  hastily  down  the  trail,  call- 
ing as  he  ran:  '^Adios,  Mag!  Let'cha  rest 
tonight,  and '11  be  round  here  early.  Don't- 
cha  play  quits!" 

"En-en-hnh,  Ji-i-im." 

Maggie  groped  her  way  up  the  little  path- 
way, staring  at  the  green  alfalfa  fields  and 
orchards,  but  without  the  pride  of  old,  for 
she  looked  with  unseeing  eyes.  Before  her 
was  a  vision  of  Tom,  and  only  Tom.  Tom's 
kind  face  looked  sadly  into  hers  and  his 
very  voice  seemed  in  her  ear,  questioning 
her.  Fighting  the  many  emotions  in  her 
heart,  she  paused  on  the  log  foot-bridge  that 
crossed  tht  arroyo.  The  gaudy  blue  stuc- 
coed adobe  with  its  neatly  white- washed 
portales  gleamed  like  some  vivid  jewel  in  its 
green  case,  but  at  that  minute  the  ranch 
home  held  no  attraction  for  her,  and  filled 
with  a  strong  disinclination  to  go  in  and  tell 
her  mother  of  her  decision,  the  unhaj)py 
beauty  threw  herself  face  downward  on  the 
bank  of  the  arroyo  and  lay  there  staring  into 
its  cool  depths,  vainly  trying  to  straighten 
the  disorder  of  her  chaosed  brain. 

It  was  not  her  lovely  face  she  saw  re- 
flected in  the  water,  for  between  her  and  all 
material  things  Tom's  rugged  face  was  fixed. 

Arguing  to  herself,  she  tried  to  persuade 
her  troubled  heart  that  Jim,  handsome  Jim, 
so  goodnatured  and  dashing,  was  quite  the 
one  for  the  queen  of  the  settlement,  but  it 
wasn't  of  any  use.  It  was  Tom  that  her 
heart  went  out  to;  grave  sober-minded 
Tom. 
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The  autumn  sun  was  sinking  and  orange 
and  copi:)ery  tones  in  the  western  sky  came 
and  faded  unheeded  by  their  old  love. 

The  cool  evening  air  settled  over  the 
valley,  fragrant  pinon  smoke  curled  up 
lazily  here  and  there  like  incense,  and  the 
faint  tinkling  of  a  bell,  the  soft  pattering  of 
tiny  feet  and  ba-ahing  of  a  herd  of  goats  re- 
turning to  their  corral  for  the  night,  brought 
Maggie  to  the  realization  that  she  was  cold 
and  hungry.  Shaking  off  the  chill  of  the 
evening  air  she  grabbed  up  the  catalogue 
and  flew  into  the  house. 

"Wall,  Mag,  where  in  lands'  sakes  have 
you  bin?  I*ve  bin  a-sewin'  here  all  after- 
noon, you  good-fer-nothin'  critter.  Gimme 
that  catylog." 

Mrs.  Malone  snatched  the  book  from  the 
girl's  nerveless  hands  and  with  her  old-time 
habit  looked  with  honest  admiration  at  her 
daughter.  Quick  of  perception,  she  shook 
the  startled  girl  roughly,  and  kissing  her 
demanded:  "What's  cuttin'  you  up  so,  Mag 
baby?    You  \n  Tom?" 

"Hush,  ma!  I'm  tired.'  Don't  care  fer 
no  teasin'  tonight.  Fact  is,  I'm  a-gettin' 
married  tomorrow,  ma." 

Hurrying  on  she  added:  "Jim  'n  I  are 
goin'  to  Santy  Fe  to  be  tied  up,  'n  I  guess 
I'll  tend  his  ranch  from  now  on." 

"Jim!  Wall,  I'll  be  plumbdinged!  Ain't 
you  fanciful?  Why,  Mag,  thought  'twas 
that  sober  Tom  Bailey  you  wuz  makin'  up 
to.  Ain't  no  tellin'  'bout  you  gurls  now 
times.  Come  on,  Mag,  eatin's  *s[)ected  even 
with  a  romance  on  the  place." 

Grabbing  up  a  skillet  she  punctuated  her 
remarks,  waving  it  in  the  air  as  she  spoke. 
"Here,  Mag,  what's  this  about  Santy  Fe? 
You  kin  jes  get  off  this  hurr>'  and  wait  a  few 
hours,  Mag.  You're  a-goin'  to  get  married 
right  here  likes  a  fittin'  a  girl  of  your 
standin'." 

Mag  watched  her  mother  dully  as  she 
scrambled  u])  the  eggs,  and  without  moving 
her  eyes  from  the  savory  mess  said  slowly: 
"No  waitin',  Jim's  sot  on  tomorrow,  and 
I'm  jes  a-goin'  to  put  on  my  new  waist  with 
my  ridin'  skirt,  and  put  a  slicker  and  sweater 
on  the  saddle — an' — go." 

"Wall,  Mag,  you  don't  zactly  look 
radiant  fer  a  ])ri(le-to-be.  I  guess  if  Sadie 
wuz  in  yer  boots  she'd  be  feelin'  right  spry. 
Why,  gurl,  there  ain't  no  bettcr-lookin' 
feller  a-breathin',  an'  he  sure  sets  a  hea[)  by 
you !  Cut  that  butter.  Yes,  pa  says  coffee 
keeps  him  awake.    As  I  wuz  sayin',  you'll 


have  a  right  nice  little  place  over  there  an'— 
well,  Mag,  that  bread  looks  like  you'd  bit 
it  off." 

The  coming  nuptials  were  announced  at 
the  family  board,  and  after  some  excite- 
ment life  progressed  as  it  had  for  many  a 
year.  The  sleepy-headed  children  fell  in 
bed  after  much  noise  and  protest  and  Dad 
Malone  dozed  by  the  fire  puffing  away  at 
his  pipe,  as  though  marooned  on  a  lonely 
but  peaceful  isle. 

"I  think,  ma,  I'll  be  goin'  to  bed.  I'm 
sure  all  in,  an'  tomorrow's  goin'  to  be  a  hard 
day.  That's  a  tirin'  ride  to  take  in  one  day," 
and  kissing  her  parents,  Mag  stole  off  to  her 
room.  After  laying  oyt  her  riding  clothes 
and  carefully  selecting  some  bits  of  finery, 
she  slipped  into  bed,  and  in  spite  of  her 
qualms  youth  asserted  itself  and  she  was 
soon  sleeping  soundly. 

Clear  and  crisp  as  an  autumn  day  in 
New  Mexico!  What  a  wealth  of  descrip- 
tion in  those  few  words  to  you  that  know! 

Blooming  as  a  rose,  and  tingling  with 
excitement,  for  the  lust  of  adventure  was 
upon  her,  Maggie  ate  her  breakfast  and 
was  taking  one  last  admiring  look  in  the 
wavy  little  mirror  by  the  kitchen  door 
when  Jim,  as  handsome  as  a  god  and  happy 
as  a  lord,  strode  in,  spurs  tinkling.  Her 
heart  leaped  with  pleasure  and  admira- 
tion. Kissing  her,  he  pushed  her  away  and 
holding  her  by  the  shoulders  said:  "Say, 
Mag,  little  girl,  we'll  give  'em  some  sur- 
prise in  this  burg.  Ain't  been  nothin'  like 
it  since  Noah's  Ark.  Come  on,  say  good- 
by  to  Maggie  Malone,  Miz  Malone,  fer 
she  ain't  a-comin'  back.  No,  sir,  ain't 
never  comin'  back.  I'll  leave  her  and 
bring  back  Miz  Jim  Jackson." 

They  all  laughed  uproariously  and  after 
kissing  the  family,  Maggie  and  Jim  jumped 
on  their  horses  and  cantered  brisJcly  to- 
ward the  "ancient  city."  Through  the 
glorious  morning  they  rode,  now  side  by 
side,  now  tearing  along  the  road  wildly, 
all  breathless  and  excited  with  the  zest  of 
the  adventure. 

As  they  founded  one  of  the  countless 
yellow  sand-hills,  Jim  drew  up  his  horse 
and  said:  **Say,  Mag,  I've  some  traps  up 
here  and  I  think  I'll  take  a  peek.  See  if 
there's  anything  in  'em.  If  there  is,  I'll 
take  the  critters  to  town.  Npw,  you  jus' 
hop  off  and  sit  right  here  by  this  bush. 
There,  Mag,  I  caught  you,  kid!  You're 
under  the  niistleUx?." 
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in  h>T  hoert.  a]i«  pniiwd 

Blushing,  Ma^ic  pushed  him  away,  and 
as  she  watched  his  retreating  figure  her 
annoyance  grew.  She  felt  cross  that  Jim 
would  stop  to  fool  with  traps  on  their 
wedding  day,  and  espei;ially  with  such  a 
long  ride  before  them.  As  she  sat  ruminat- 
ing, her  dissatisfaction  and  misgi\-ings 
loomed  like  mountains.  Watching  the 
shadow  of  a  bush,  she  calculated  Jim  had 
been  gone  over  fifteen  minutes. 

Vexed,  she  whacked  her  quirt  vigorously 
up  and  <lown  and  hated  herself.  As  the 
minutes  sjied  she  was  overcome  with  the 
horror  of  her  situation,  and  wildly  turned 
over  plan  after  plan,  trying  to  evolve  some 
way  to  escape  the  coming  step,  and  won- 


dered anxiously  if  her  mother  had  told  it 
about  the  ranches  by  this  time.  She  was 
vigorously  mopping  the  tears  from  her 
cheeks  when  the  steady  beat  of  hoofs  fell 
upon  her  ear,  and  glancing  up,  she  saw  a 
lonely  horseman  trot  around  the  bend  in  the 
road.  As  his  horse  plunged  through  the 
arroyo  sand  she  strained  her  eyes,  for  was 
it  true? 

"Tom!"  she  moaned.  "My  Gawd! 
What  you  comin'  ridin'  along  here  with  me 
all  riled  up  like  this?" 

The  eternal  feminine  was  in  her,  though, 
and  she  vainly  and  without  any  definite 
idea  dabbed  at  her  tear-stained  countenance, 
trying  to  repair  the  damages  wrought  by 
her  recent  emotion. 

Drawing  up  his  horse  short,  Tom  cried 
"Why  Magi  What  you  doin'  here,  little 
girl?  You've  been  a-cryin'.  What's  up, 
honey?" 

His  low  quiet  voice  was  quite  the  un- 
doing of  distraught  Mag,  and  burying  her 
face  in  her  han<£  she  sobbed:  "I  wuz  out 
ridin'  with  Jim." 

"Wall,  it  don't  seem  to  be  a  very  cheer- 
ful little  excursion.    Where's  Jim?" 

"Looltin'  a-a-t  traps." 

"An'  leave — yau,  did  he?" 

"Ye-e-s." 

"Didn't  have  no  fuss?"    . 

"Just  ridin',  and  stopped  here.  No 
trouble  'tall." 

"Ain't  sore  at  'im?'-' 

"No,  I  ain't.    Jes  kinda  blue." 

"Say,  Mag,  I  sure  wish  you  was  feelin'  a 
little  blue  fer  me,  girli" 

No  answer. 

"Aw,  say,  Mag,  what'd  you  drop  me 
like  a  hot  tamale  for,  girl?  1  didn't  mean 
no  harm  askin'  you  to  marry  me.  You 
know  you've  alius  been  my  own  girl." 

"To-o-m  Bai-ley,  just  because  a  girl 
ain't  ready  to  leave  home  ain't  no  reason 
she  don't  care  a  heap  (era  feller,  an' — ain't 
no  reason  fer  the  feller  to  quit  droppin' 
round."    Fresh  gusts  of  weeping. 

"Wall,  I  declare,  Mag,  you're  spoilin' 
them  eyes  of  yours,  and  your  face  looks 
like  it's  frost-bit.  Stop  cryin',  child,  and 
I'll  jfs  take  you  home.  I  c'n  put  oil  that 
trip  into  Santy  Fe  fer  a  day." 

"Les  ride  on,  not  home." 

'"I  plumb  forgot  Jim.  Goin'  to  leave 
him,  Mag,  without  a  word?" 

"Don'tchou  leave  me,  Tom!" 

"Course  I  won't,  Mag.    Why,  Mag,  if  I 
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her  eyes  swollen,  it  was  a  radiantly  happy 
bride  that  went  with  Tom  to  dinner. 

As  they  rode  the  fagged  ponies  homeward 
they  clasped  hands,  and  the  only  flaw  in 
the  crystal  was  when,  in  a. shaky  little 
voice,  half  a  sigh,  Maggie  said  "Poor 
Jim!" 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Maggie  and 
Tom  rode  up  the  trail  to  the  M  alone  ranch 
and  slipped  off  the  exhausted  f>onies.  The 
door  creaked  and  Pa  Malone  pottered  out 
of  the  house,  lantern  in  hand,  to  welcome 
the  returning  couple. 

"Wall,  you  two  critters!" 

"I  say.  Pa,"  interrupted  Maggie,  gaily, 
"lemme  introduce  my  husband,  Mr.  Tom 
Bailey." 

"An'  my  wife,"  chuckled  Tom,  "Miz 
Bailey." 

"Wall,  I  ^'wan!" 

If  Dad  Malone  when  he  recognized  Tom 
Bailey's  voice  was  flabbergasted,  he  at 
least  rivaled  the  most  finished  diplomat. 
After  staring  as  if  yet  unconvinced  he  said 
weakly  "Come  on  in,"  turned  and  hobbled 
rapidly  into  the  house,  and  with  a  wink 
that  spoke  volumes  said,  in  that  strange 
voice  we've  all  heard  ourselves  and  others 
assume,  "Say,  Maw,  Mag  'an  Tom  are 
here.    They've  got  married!" 

Over  went  the  darning-basket,  spools 
and  stockings  flying  in  all  directions.     • 

"Wall,  if  I  ever,  Mag  Malone!"  and  Mrs. 
Malone 's  look  spoke  more  than  volumes. 

Naturally,  Tom  susp>ected  nothing  when 
Mrs.  Malone  called  Maggie  into  the  kitchen 
ostensibly  to  get  some  apples,  for  he  had 
rather  expected  explanations  to  be  in  order. 
But  ignorance  is  bliss  and  he  little  knew  he 


was  playing  sort  of  super  to  the  leadii^ 
man's  role,  and  that  Pa  and  Ma  Malooc 
had  killed  the  fatted  calf  to  feast  another. 

"Spect  you  folks  are  nigh  holler,  so  Call 
to!" 

As  Mrs.  Malone  adjusted  the  wick 
the  lamp  that  adorned  the  middle  of 
table  she  turned  irately  to  her  son,  Timzny, 
and  growled  to  her  offspring:  "Now  looker 
here,  Tim,  you  make  Mag  set  right  down, 
and  you  hurry  that  tea  in  here  muy  pratii^^ 
It's  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  For  land's 
sake,  you  numbskull,  that  there  is  the  coffee 
pot!  Now  you  set  right  down,  Mag.  This 
here's  your  weddinM 

"WaU,  I'U  be  beat!"  and  Mrs.  Malcgie 
stared  around  at  the  little  party  with 
satisfied  perplexity.     Tom  joyfully 
Maggie's  pink  ear.     "Every  feller  don't  p^ 
out  and  find  a   bride  like  Mag  a-settm^ 
on   the   side   of    a    road,    do    they.   Mi. 
Malone?" 

"Wall,  the  Lord  knows,  nuthin'  would 
surprise  me  now"  the  old  lady  gasped. 

And  if  any  qualms  entered  Maggie's 
heart  when  she  thought  of  Jim,  they  were 
speedily  dismissed  with  the  vision  of  how 
relieved  Sadie  would  be,  and  how  gloriously 
happy  it  was  to  be  sitting  there  by  Tom. 

A  clipping  from  a  Santa  Fe  paper  stated 
a  few  weeks  later  that  "Miss  Sadie  Ramsey 
and  Mr.  Jim  Jackson  were  married  today 
at  the  parsonage.  The  happy  young  couple 
were  attended  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom 
Bailey,  a  bride  and  groom  of  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Both  young  couples  have  fine  ranches 
up  the  valley  and  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
and  heartiest  congratulations  to  them 
all." 


LOVE 


By  ANTOINETTE  DeCOURSEY  PATTERSON 


A  luminous  spirit  hovered  free  as  air — 
"You  seem  like  love  because  you  are  so  fair; 
If  I  could  catch  I'd  tether  vou"  I  cried. 
Somehow  I  did  and  lo — it  straightway  died! 


^^  iriiere  one  is  to  where  one  is  not.  A 
"^  hsbit,  once  the  prerogative  of  the  more 
dun  vdl-to-do,  has  become  the  common 
nwygty  of  the  Great  American  Every- 

"wbere  are  you  going  this  summer?"  is 
the  kgal  tender  of  acquaintance  after  the 
fiist  m  April.  It  is  exchanged  as  often 
bdund  the  counters  of  department  stores 
as  in  the  locker  rooms  of  country  clubs. 

It  is  the  same  along  the  western  coast, 
vhere  people  spend  much  time  outdoors 
all  the  year,  as  in  the  east  where  winter 
weather  is  unfriendly  and  summer  weather 
unbearable  in  the  cities. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  everyone 
who  can  leaves  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
or  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  in  midsummer. 
But  can  anybody  explain  why  a  San  Fran- 
ciscan should  go  away  in  July  or  August 
from  the  coolest  spot  less  than  a  mile  high 
on  any  map  of  the  United  States?  Or  why 
pM^  of  Seattle  or  Tacoma  should  choose 
the  traditional  summer  months  for  a  vaca- 
tion tr^?  Or  why  Los  Angeles  leaves  her 
midsummer  night's  blankets  for  New  Mexi- 
auis  and  Arizonans  to  crawl  under? 

But  they  do.  It  may  be  like  dancing  the 
Paul  Jones.    The  fun  of  the  dance  is  the 


always  better,  but  he's  different. 

It  is  also  easy  to  understand  the  west- 
ward-ho  of  the  people  of  the  central  valleys 
of  the  coast  states.  They  are  largely  trans- 
planted easterners,  who  have  brought  with 
them  their  eastern  habit  of  the  summer  va- 
cation. They  have  brought  with  them  too, 
it  seems,  their  eastern  thermometers  with 
mercury  trained  to  climb  like  a  monkey, 
and  it  keeps  at  its  monkey  climbing 
during  June,  July  and  August,  though 
here  it  has  learned  the  trick  of  coming 
down  at  night  and  starting  up  anew  each 
morning. 

Beyond  these  valleys  arc  the  deserts 
that  leech  the  vitality,  and  the  high  alti- 
tudes that  stretch  nerves  to  the  breaking 
point.  And  these  desert  dwellers  and  taut- 
nerved  mountain  dwellers  and  the  dwellers 
in  the  great  valleys  start  tobc^aning  sea- 
ward in  the  season  by  common  consent 
dedicated  to  vacationing,  descending  in  a 
veritable  avalanche,  carrying  with  them 
the  city  folk  whose  choice  of  play  time  may 
be  governed  by  the  closing  of  school  and  a 
general  slackening  of  business. 

Always  the  mountains  draw  a  certain 
number  from  the  sea-level  dties,  but  the 
great  general  exodus  is  seaward. 
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In  the  east  they  call  it  going  to  the  shore. 
Here  in  the  west  we  go  to  the  beach.  In 
the  east  the  shore  is  as  full  as  the  cities. 
Here  in  the  great  big  west  the  sands  of  the 
sea  may  yet  be  seen.  No  beach,  however 
popular,  is  as  populous  as  the  city  left 
behind.  And  there  are  dear  remote  spots 
here  and  there,  not  popular  in  the  sense  of 
a  six-best-seller,  where  one  who  really 
loves  the  sea  may  love  it  in  peace  and  quiet 
with  all  modern  conveniences. 

The  hardest  part  of  summering  at  the 
beach  is  deciding  which  beach  to  choose. 
It  is  as  difl&cult  as  ordering  a  meal  a  la 
carte.  This  card  of  western  beaches 
reaches  from  San  Diego  bay  to  Puget 
Sound,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Canada  coast 
where  Canadians  who  have  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  southern  California  in  mid- 
winter become  quite  independent  in  the 
summer.  They  have  alluring  beaches  of 
their  own. 

The  question  is:  can  you  make  your 
choice  from  the  left  side  of  the  card,  or 
must  you  order  by  the  price  coliunn?  Are 
you  a  gourmet  or  a  gourmand,  an  epicure 
or  a  dyspeptic,  or  just  an  everyday  person 
with  a  good  healthy  appetite  for  pleasure? 
There  are  beaches  for  every  taste,  for  one 
who  enjoys  pate  de  fois  gras  and  truffles, 
for  one  who  really  prefers  a  cheese  sand- 
wich. 

Would  you  have  the  charm  of  unpre- 
tentious luxury,  there  is  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado.  Would  you  have  the  sumptuous 
grandeur  of  a  French  Louis,  there  is  the 
Virginia  at  Long  Beach.  Would  you  have 
the  acme  of  modem  comfort  with  milk 
and  vegetables  fresh  from  the  hotel's  own 
farm,  there  are  the  Potter  and  the  Arling- 
ton at  Santa  Barbara.  Would  you  have  the 
sea  on  one  side  and  the  redwood  forest  at 
the  other,  there  is  the  Casa  del  Rey  at 
Santa  Cruz.  Would  you  have  your  sea 
breeze  filtered  through  oaks  and  pines  and 
the  bloom  of  flowers,  there's  Del  Monte 
snug  in  its  wonderful  park.  Would  you 
listen  to  the  breakers  until  they  tire  you 
and  then  rest  on  the  quiet  waters  of  a  still 
blue  bay,  there  is  the  Bayocean  on  its 
pine-clad  strip  of  sand  at  the  lower  end  of 
Tillamook  bay  on  the  Oregon  coast. 

Would  you  be  lord  of  yoiu:  own  castle, 
the  freest  of  the  free,  rent  a  cottage  or 
bungalow  at  any  beach  on  the  coast. 

Would  you  know  the  joy  of  living  as 
close  to  Nature  as  may  be  with  running 


water  and  electric  lights;  there  are 
cities  at  Coronado,  at  Catalina,  at 
and  everywhere  along  the  Washington 
Oregon  coast,  where  you  can  wear 
from  morning  till  night,  do  your  own 
ing  and  everything  else  you  please. 

The  season  at  the  southern  beaches  o^ 
the  last  of  June.  Then  the  bands  begin 
play  in  their  shells  every  afternoon, 
by  Italians  with  flowing  locks  and  a  diviiMBi^ 
fire,  these  bands  play  real  music  wM 
anyone  may  enjoy  without  money 
without  price.  Loitering  idly  on 
benches  while  the  bands  are  playing 
times  when  one  has  sauntered  along 
terrace  or  esplanade  at  some  north  EuropeaiK 
seaside  resort  and  thought  to  rest  for  m.] 
moment  on  a  seat  set  neatly  as  a  trap  atfj^.-- 
point  of  vantage.  Never  was  the  mo; 
so  short  that  the  man  with  the  tin  box 
not  come  jingling  along  to  collect 
trifling  pence  or  centimes  for  the  bifcf  *iS 
privilege.  Here  not  only  the  seats  are  free  :j? 
but  the  music,  and  the  chance  to  fail  ir  " 
love  with  the  dreamy-eyed  Italian  leader. 

In  the  evening,  after  the  sim  has  filled  .' 
all  the  colors  in  the  world  into  the  lap  oi  '< 
the  Lady  of  the  Sea,  and  the  stars  and  the^ " 
long   lines  of   electric   lights   have  begW; 
winking  at  each  other,  the  bands  move  ini 
big  pavilions  and  anyone  may  go  in 
dance    at    five-cents-per.      In    the    cattl^i 
people  sit  sipping  and  gossiping  until  ^: 
spirit  moves  them  to  do  a  tango  or  a  one- 
step  on  the  strip  of  polished  floor  that  h 
for  the  moment  as  much  a  part  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  cafe  as  chair  and  table. 
No  California  sunmier  night  by  the  sea  is 
ever  warm  enough  to  wUt  a  collar.    The 
cold  Japan  current  takes  care  of  that. 

It  was  at  Santa  Monica  that  Los  Angeles 
villagers  took  their  outings  in  the  early 
seventies,  when  it  had  but  a  single  little 
row  of  trees  along  the  bluff  and  a  cheap 
board  pavilion.  Here  in  the  boom  days 
homeseekers  with  return  tickets  in  their 
pockets  came  for  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
ocean  and  filled  bottles  with  water  to  take 
back  home. 

One  day  in  the  early  nineties  the  little 
God  of  Chance  sat  scowling. 

Great  men  willed  that  Santa  Monica 
bay  should  be  a  deep  sea  harbor,  its  wide 
arms  open  to  the  ships  of  all  the  world. 

CoUis  P.  Huntington,  man  of  iron  will, 
reached  out  into  the  sea  a  mile  with  a 
costly    wharf,    beckoning    reluctant    ships 
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money  ia  the  south.  Painters  can  not  resist 
the  beauty  of  the  rugged  coast  of  this 
peninsula  where  the  restless  ocean  has 
worried  the  rocks  to  a  wrinkled  old  age  and 
the  winds  have  distorted  the  cluster  of  rare 
cypress  such  as  one  sees  in  miniature  in 
Japanese  gardens,  here  grown  large.  Just 
before  the  road  leaves  the  sea  and  turns 
into  woods  that  befool  you  into  the  belief 
that  you  are  in  high  mountains,  there  lies 
before  you  Carmel  of  the  lapis  lazuli  water 
and  the  silver  sand,  a  place  populated  by 
authors  and  artists  who  produce  their  plays 
and  pageants  in  a  forest  theatre. 

For  most  of  its  length  the  Oregon  coast 
has  the  ruggedness  of  New  England.  But 
there  are  gentler  stretches  here  and  there, 
usually  where  the  rivers  enter  the  sea,  which 
make  the  north  westerner  independent. 

As  with  Santa,  Cruz,  these  northern 
beaches  solve  the  problem  of  family 
or  party  of  friends  divided  against  itself 
in  taste.  They  may  live  together  in  hotel 
or  cottage  or  in  tents  under  great  firs  and 
spruces,  and  those  who  will  may  hunt 
dams,  scallops,  limplels,  crabs,  crawfish, 
shrimps,  rock  oysters,  agates,  camelians 
and  moonstones,  while  others  may  go  out 
on  the  sea  for  salmon,  cod,  halibut,  skul- 
pins  and  groupers,  and  the  rest  may  follow 
the  trout  streams  into  the  sky-scraping 
forests  and  bring  in  wildcats,  coons,  bear, 
cougar,  deer  and  elk. 

Life  is  still  very  simple  at  the  beaches 
of  the  northwest  coast.  Society  comes 
down  from  Portland  and  Tacoma  and  Se- 
attle, but  it  does  not  bring  a  lot  of  trunks. 
It  comes  with  linens  and  khaki  and  cordu- 
roy, and  does  not  discuss  the  grave  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  it  shall  dress  for 
dinner.  Every  resort  has  a  hotel  and  a 
dancing  pavilion,  but  a  tent  under  some 
o(  the  great  trees  that  come  marching  down 
the  mountain  sides  in  solid  phalanx  and 
form  a  dark  green  sea  wall  appeals  to  more 
people  than  the  hotels. 

Tillamook,  bay  of  the  "Many  Waters," 


at   whose    northern     bend 

mountain  stands  sentinel,  1 
names  that  sound  as  if  the 
turned  over.  There  are  Br^ 
haltan  Beach,  Seaview  a 
while  farther  down  is  New] 
on  the  Washington  coast  a 
and  Ocean  Park.  It  is  a  pi 
so  full  of  character  shoulc 
viduality  under  such  thr 
when  there  are  names  in 
Neah-kah-nie,  Vaquina, 
waco,  Nahcotta,  Hoquiam, 
will  soon  be  the  only  trace  < 
Northwest  antedating  Lewi 

Neah-kah-nie  mountain 
larly  into  the  sea,  an  island 
row  strip  of  land  that  bridj 
between  mountain  and  ma 
side  there  is  a  gentle  grass; 
greater  part  of  Neah-kah 
rock  wall,  grim  as  Gibraltai 
ing  to  the  everlasting  teas 
Around  the  sheer  face  of  ii 
bile  road,  reminiscent  of  tf 
On  the  Italian  coast  one  coi 
upon  a  tmy  lemon  orchard 
yard.  From  Neah-kah-nie  one  gets  a  sw 
ing  panorama  of  the  mightiest  forepi 
spruce,  hemlock,  fir  and  cedar  in  the  w 

The  Northwest  is  yet  young. 
day  is  to  come.    But  for  unalloy 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  coast, 
day  is  now — before  man  has  gon 
with  his  alleged  improvements. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  youth  of 
that  is  its  chief  charm.  And  it 
that  the  West  should  try  so  hare 
up,  aping  the  ways  of  the  older  ] 
its  set  seasons,  its  conventions 
ficialities.  In  its  all-the-year  s( 
western  coast  has  an  element  of 
youth  and  if  people  would  plan  to 
beach  when  it  suits  them  best 
merely  because  others  are  going, 
at  least  need  never  grow  up  and  ; 
rest  of  its  days  wishing  to  be  youi 
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As  far  as  it  has  gone*  llie  story  is  as  follows:  Cass  Burdick,  general  manager  of  the 
Weismann  Land,  CatUe  6*  Sheep  Company's  vast  interests  in  Wyoming,  is  energetic 
and  masterfvl,  "a  bom  result-getter."  A  severe  drouth  threatens  death  lo  the  sheep,  and 
Btadick  depends  upon  a  certain  unfailing  spring,  an  oasis  in  the  grassless  desert,  but  be 
is  balked  by  the  Carsons,  homesteaders  from  Iowa,  who  stake  their  claim  upon  the  spring 
andtwaity  choice  acres  near  it  and  proceed  to  improve  tlie  land.  Burdick  knows  that  fail- 
ure to  secure  the  spring  means  his  failure  to  rise  to  partnership  with  the  company.  lie 
coils  upon  (he  Carsons, whose  rigid  to  estaltlish  a  permanent  home  is-ivarmly  defended  by 
their  beautiful  and  spirited  daughter,  Janet.  The  clash  between  Burdick  and  Carson  is  the 
M  froutior  feud — the  bitter  struggle  between  stockman  ami  farmer  for  possession  of  the 
loud.  In  the  ensuing  crisis  Billy  Fortune  steps  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  I.ighton's  famous 
BUty  Fortune  stories  to  enlist  as  Burdick' s  first  lieulrnant.  Reappearing  with  Billy  are  two 
quaint  characters  of  the  range,  Steve  Brainard  and  "Squint"  Wade.  Even  Cupiil  seems 
h  be  conspiring  against  Burdick's  peace  of  mitui;  his  business  prospects  are  further 
doudod  hy  the  advent  of  Surveyor  Boughton  who  proposes  to  reclaim  for  the  government 
five  tkousand  acres  of  the  Weismann  Company's  grazing  lands,  and  Burdick,  lo  acquire  the 
coveted  iprtng,  resolves  upon  an  encounter  with  the  Carsons.  During  the  gun-play  that 
JoBoms,  Burdick  is  badly  wounded  and  becomes  a  patifnl  in  tlte  Carsons'  home,  where  he 
is  wisited  by  kis  employer,  Weismann.  With  recovery  comes  romance;  but  Burdick 
says  good-by  to  Janet  and  the  household  and  departs  with  Billy  Fortune,  who  is  mysli/icd 
HutBiirdick,emdentlyinlovewiihJanet,wiresto"Katherine"in  the  E,ist:  "I shall  come 
to  yon  on  tie  first  possible  day.' '  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel,  Burdick  goes  East  lo 
cotrfer  with  Weismann  and  to  meet  Kalherine,  but  her  charm  and  beauty  fail  to  win 
Um  and  he  returns  with  renewed  fighting  spirit  to  the  field  of  action  in  Wyoming,  only  to 
be  aniwilhjd  by  Bitty  Fortune  and  "Squint"  Wade,  bcforcCupid  himself  lakes  command. 

CUPID  IN  COMMAND 

F)R  the  three  or  four  days  of  his  csca-  thcU'ss,  l>ack  of  apiHanmccs,  hi'  had  liecii 

p*de    Billy    Fortune   had   religiously  Im^y  t'iioiij;h  to  pi-t  thi'  (■fti'Cl>  hi'  wanted. 

ihatained  from  work  of  any  sort.    Not  On  the  mominE  fcllowiim  liurdick's  visit 

ahand's  turn  would  he  do.    He  was  loafing  Billy   Rot   up   briskly   fnmi   tho   Carswns' 

ynrf  invit^g  his  mind,  putting  on  a  fine  breakfast  table.    Lately  he  had  been  UR;d 

^^jearance  of  nonchBlant  leisure.    Never-  to  hanf;inf;  around  for  an  hour  or  so,  fetching 

^Ui  itoir  befui  In  tbe  Decuinber.  I3U.  number. 
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wood  and  water,  smoking  a  little,  joking 
a.  little,  making  of  himself  something  be- 
tween a  delight  and  a  nuisance;  but  now  he 
went  with  the  men,  as  they  were  ready  to 
begin  the  day^s  work  upon  the  walls  of  the 
house. 

For  a  little  while  he  stood  by,  watching 
Bob's  inexpert  endeavor  to  trim  the  edge 
of  one  of  the  logs.  To  Billy  every  stroke 
appeared  back-handed,  ineffectual. 

"Mebbe  it  would  go  better  if  you'd  try 
hittin'  twice  in  the  same  place"  he  com- 
msnted.  "That  edge  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
chewed  off  by  a  horse  with  bad  teeth.  You 
ought  to  have  somebody  handling  that  ax 
that  knows  how." 

Bob  stood  erect,  red-faced  and  hot.  "It's 
a  wonder  you  wouldn't  take  hold  and  do  it, 
instead  of  just  standing  there  moving  your 
face"  he  said.  "A  darned  loafer  can  always 
tell  a  busy  man  a  lot  of  wise  things." 

Without  a  word  Billy  took  the  ax  and  set 
to  work,  smoothing  the  mangled  timber, 
his  every  movement  practiced,  exact,  telling. 
When  he  had  run  the  line  to  the  end  he  spoke 
carelessly. 

"You  might  tell  your  dad  to  put  me  back 
on  his  pay-roll,  if  he  wants  to,  beginnin' 
now.  I've  finished  up  with  my  little  vaca- 
tion. And  you  might  see  if  me  and  you  can 
lift  this  stick  up  where  it  belongs.  No — 
look.  Catch  hold  of  it  this  way.  Now  then, 
just  one  more  good  grunt  and  we've  got  her. 
Don't  she  fit  nice?  You  stick  in  them 
spikes  while  I'm  trimmin'  the  next  one. 
We  can  run  that  piece  of  wall  up  to  the  top 
of  the  door  by  noon,  if  we  work." 

Carson  came  up  from  the  ditch,  where 
he  had  given  his  first  morning  oversight  to 
the  water  flow,  and  the  three  threw  them- 
selves with  zest  into  their  task.  By  and  by 
the  women  came  and  sat  near,  looking  on, 
talking  together  quietly.  At  the  first 
chance,  Billy  paused  in  his  labor  and  went 
to  stand  beside  them,  leaning  upon  the 
handle  of  his  ax. 

"That's  goin'  to  be  what  I  call  some 
house"  he  declared  with  pride.  "It  looked 
like  rank  foolishness  to  me,  at  first;  but  it 
don't  any  more.  Ain't  it  pretty,  from  here? 
It's  awful  pretty  from  any  way  you  look 
at  it,  hind  side,  or  front  side,  or  sideways. 
Yes,  sir,  that's  goin'  to  be  some  house!  I 
wonder  why  nobody  ever  thought  about 
makin'  one  like  it  before?" 

The  house  was  a  huge,  rambling  struc- 
ture, of  rough  stone  and  hewn  logs,  many 


angled,  simple-lined,  massive,  roomy.   It 
was  of  only  one  story,  standing  amoogit 
the  great  cottonwoods  as  though  it  bd 
been  ordained  to  that  place  since  the  be- 
ginning of  things.    The  sturdy  trees  made    ; 
for  it  a  kindly  shelter,  and  the  house  seemecl     , 
to  nestle  into  its  place,  accepting  the  kindH.— 
ness,  making  the  most  of  it. 

"No,  sir"  said  Billy,  "there's  nothin'  like 
it  anywheres.  Look  at  the  way  that  roof 
fits  in  under  that  big  branch!  That  dicb'^ 
just  happen.  Lovely  things  like  that  im?t 
eoer  jmt  happen.  Somebody  thinks  of  \ 
I  wish  I'd  been  the  one  to  think  of  this." 

Janet  turned  to  him  slowly,  looking 
him  in  a  way  that  sent  a  thrill  of  deUght. 
through  his  every  fiber.  Her  smile  mean^ 
much  more  than  pleasure  in  his  words;  i^ 
was  a  smile  of  comradeship,  of  understaiiid* 
ing,  of  appreciation  of  all  that  was  implied 
in  what  he  said. 

"It  is  going  to  be  beautiful"  she 
simply. 

"There's  such  a  sight  of  difference 
tween  houses,  ain't  there?"  he  question! 
"The  houses  out  in  this  country  don't 
like  much  but  just  places  to  crawl  into  Bt 
night  when  there's  nothin'  else  to  do,  or 
when  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  weather. 
Look  at  Squint  Wade's  house,  up  yonder; 
and  then  look  at  this  one!  A  person  cant 
make  a  home  by  just  nailin'  a  few  boards 
together,  can  he?  It  takes  more  than  that, 
don't  it?  It  ain't  the  size  of  it,  nor  how 
much  it  costs,  nor  none  of  them  common 
things.  It's  somethin'  else.  This  house 
here  is  goin'  to  be  one  of  the  real  ones. 
Look  at  the  way  it  looks!  A  himdred  years 
from  now  there'll  be  little  children  playin* 
around  on  them  porches,  and  out  in  the 
front  yard;  and  grandpap  will  be  settin' 
back  there  in  that  comer,  smokin'  his  pipe 
and  lookin'  at  'em  and  thinkin'.  If  he's 
anything  of  a  thinker,  he'll  have  lots  to 
think  about,  won't  he?"  He  laughed 
whimsically.  "But  think:  that  old  grand- 
pap ain't  bom  yet !  That's  what  I  like  about 
places  like  this.  There's  plenty  of  time, 
ain't  there?  This  house  can  just  stay  here 
and  wait  until  the  right  people  happen  to 
come  along." 

Janet's  smile  was  radiant.  "Why,  Billy!" 
she  cried.  "I  didn't  know  you  thought  of  it 
like  that." 

He  was  a  little  abashed.  "Mebbe  I  don  V 
he  said.  "Mebbe  I'm  just  talkin'.  There's 
so  much  four-flushin'  in  thb  world."    He 
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hurried  to  aid  the  other  men  in  swinging  a 
new  log  into  place,  then  came  back  to  the 
women  for  a  moment,  looking  down  upon 
them.  There  were  rare  times  when  his 
mind  and  speech  were  without  guile.  This 
was  one  of  the  times. 

"Look  here"  he  said,  "this  thing's  comin* 
out  all  right.  Don't  you  worry.  A  country 
that's  got  nobody  in  it  but  a  mess  of  men- 
folks  is  liable  to  behave  sort  of  peculiar, 
sometimes.  This  has  been  a  he-country 
too  long.  That's  all  that's  the  matter  with 
it.  It's  friendlier  to  you  than  you  think  it  is. 
There  ain't  hardly  a  man  in  it  that  wouldn't 
give  somethin'  to  see  you  win.  I'm  tellin' 
you  the  truth." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  his  eyes  narrow- 
ing, i>eering  out  across  the  yellow  sand. 
A  half-mile  away  a  horseman  was  following 
the  trail  at  a  swinging  lope,  southward 
bound.  Billy's  eyes  were  intent  upon  the 
figiu'e  for  a  little  time  before  he  spoke  again. 
When  he  turned  to  look  at  Janet,  he  saw 
that  she  too  had  observed. 

"There  goes  one  of  'em"  he  said  drily. 
"Cass  Burdick.  He*s  headed  for  Cheyenne 
to  see  the  lawyers  and  start  some  new  kind 
of  trouble  in  this  business.  He'll  do  it  if 
he  can.  He's  a  great  hand  for  trouble.  But 
let  me  tell  you  somethin'.  You'll  laugh; 
but  Cass  Burdick  would  give  more  than 
any  of  us  to  have  you  folks  lick  him.  You 
don't  think  so,  do  you?  He  don't,  either — 
he  thinks  he  don't  think  so.  But  he  does. 
You'll  see!  Yes,  sir,  that  man  is  goin'  to 
get  licked  and  like  it."  With  which  cryptic 
speech  Billy  went  back  to  his  work. 

Janet  looked  after  him,  puzzled.  "He's 
so  hard  to  understand"  she  said.  "He's 
never  twice  alike.  There's  never  any  way 
of  telling  what  he  means." 

Mrs.  Carson  laughed  gently.  "Hard  to 
understand?"  she  echoed.  "Oh,  my  dear! 
He's  a  boy — ^just  a  boy.  Every  honest  man 
is,  no  matter  how  he  tries  to  appear.  An 
honest  man  never  grows  out  of  boyhood. 
If  only  the  women  understood  that,  life 
would  be  so  fine!  It's  our  lack  of  under- 
standing that  makes  the  trouble.  We  make 
terrible  mistakes  in  trying  to  be  what  we 
think  the  men  want  us  to  be.  What  an 
honest  man  wants  in  a  woman  is  an  honesty 
to  match  his  own — nothing  but  that.  The 
unhappy  women,  the  women  who  com- 
plain of  disillusion,  are  the  women  who  try 
to  act  pafts  for  their  men — charming  parts, 
maybe,  or  brave  parts,  or  strong  parts. 


But  it's  only  play-acting,  after  all,  and  so 
it's  bound  to  be  found  out;  and  then  the 
woman  finds  out  that  the  acted  part  has 
spoiled  happiness.  Billy  isn't  different 
from  any  other  honest-hearted  man.  Act- 
ing wouldn't  deceive  him  for  very  long. 
His  judgments  are  as  quick  and  clear  as 
any  boy's." 

"Then  how  can  he  be  so  mistaken  in  Mr. 
Burdick?"  Janet  commented.  "You  heard 
what  he  said." 

Mrs.  Carson  laughed  again,  softly,  in  real 
amusement.  "He  isn't  mistaken  in  Mr. 
Burdick"  she  returned.  "It's  Mr.  Burdick 
who  is  mistaken  in  himself.  Billy  is  per- 
fectly right.  Mr.  Burdick  is  the  biggest 
boy  of  them  all." 

Janet's  gaze  had  been  bent  upon  the  sturdy 
figure  following  the  desert  trail.  Now  she 
looked  at  her  mother,  surprised,  questioning. 

"Oh!"  she  breathed.  "You  don't  think 
that!" 

"Oh,  yes  I  do!"  the  mother  answered 
placidly.  "Billy  has  said  it  just  exactly 
right.  I  don't  believe  that  anything  Mr. 
Burdick  might  do  would  change  my  mind 
about  him.  And  I'm  not  afraid  of  what  he 
may  do.  I  haven't  said  so  to  your  father. 
He  wouldn't  understand.  It  seems  very 
strange;  but  no  man  understands  the  real 
goodness  of  good  men.  They  are  so  much 
better  than  they  know!  Mr.  Burdick  is  a 
good  man.  I  found  that  out  when  he  was 
with  us  here." 

Janet's  gaze  was  unwavering,  searching. 
Her  color  mounted,  deepened,  flooding 
cheeks  and  brow.  Without  a  word  she 
stooped,  hiding  her  face  upon  her  knees. 
A  mist  of  tenderness  gathered  in  the 
mother's  eyes,  but  she  gave  no  sign.  When 
she  spoke,  her  voice  was  quiet,  even-toned. 

"Billy  was  right  in  another  way,  too" 
she  said.  "  *A  country  that  has  only  a  mess 
of  men-folks  in  it' — that  was  the  way  he 
said  it.  They  need  us,  these  men-folks. 
When  theyVe  left  alone,  they're  such  clumsy 
blunderers!  So  are  we  without  them. 
'Male  and  female  created  He  them.'  That 
was  a  long  time  ago;  but  we  haven't  found 
out  yet  all  of  what  it  meant.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  meaning — this  thing  that  we're  doing 
here,  with  our  home-making.  The  very 
best  of  all  that's  in  either  man  or  woman 
waits  until  they've  made  home  together — 
a  real  home." 

Janet  raised  her  head  slowly  and  sat 
looking  at  the  growing  walls  of  the  building, 
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at  the  men  toiling  in  the  glowing  sunlight, 
hewing,  straining,  sweating;  and  in  the  few 
moments  of  silence  in  their  women's  talk 
she  listened  to  the  talk  of  the  men — the 
clean  jocund  jest;  the  full-throated  laugh; 
then  the  sober  word  about  their  work. 

"We  can't  do  that  part,  dearie"  the 
mother  said.  "We  can't  build.  That's  for 
the  men  to  do.  But  when  that's  done,  then 
our  part  comes — breathing  the  breath  of 
life  into  their  work.  Neither  can  do  with- 
out the  other;  and  it's  only  when  the  work 
of  both  is  done  that  the  home  is  made. 
Then  life  begins." 

Another  log  was  in  place,  and  Billy  stood 
balanced  on  top  of  the  wall,  swinging  a 
heavy  sledge,  driving  home  the  great  spikes 
that  bound  the  tiers  together.  Carson  took 
advantage  of  the  brief  breathing  space  to 
throw  himself  upon  the  ground  beside  his 
women,  stretching  his  aching  muscles, . 
sprawling  at  his  length.  His  burly  chest 
rose  and  fell  strongly  from  the  stress  of  his 
labor;  his  hands  were  scratched  and  bleed- 
ing; one  sleeve  hung  in  ribbons  from  his 
heavy-muscled  arm;  his  eyes  were  alight, 
his  rugged  face  aglow.  Lying  so  at  his 
wife's  feet,  impetuously  he  put  out  his  hand 
to  grasp  hers. 

"My  soul!"  he  cried.  "If  nothing  comes 
out  of  this  but  defeat  I'll  feel  paid.  It'll  be 
worth  it,  just  to  have  felt  a  big  thing  mov- 
ing under  my  hands.  And  if  it  doesn't  come 
to  anything,  we'll  have  seen  the  vision, 
anyway."  He  drew  in  his  breath  sharply, 
with  a  sound  that  was  almost  like  a  sob. 
"But,  God,  Martha!  It's  got  to  come  to 
something!  It  isn't  only  my  stubborn  mind 
that's  set  on  it;  it's  my  heart.  I  want  to 
stick  here.  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  this  land. 
I  want  to  live  here;  I  w^ant  to  see  the  finish 
of  what  we've  started.  So  do  you!"  He 
sat  up,  looking  out  across  his  new  fields, 
vivid  with  life  in  the  morning  light.  "See 
that!  This  wilderness  has  been  waiting  for 
us  to  give  it  that  touch — it's  been  waiting 
for  ten  thousand  years.  And  we're  the 
first!" 

"Oh,  Dad!  Come  along!"  Bob  called 
from  the  house,  and  Carson  got  to  his  feet 
to  obey  the  summons,  but  stooped  to  touch 
his  wife's  cheek  with  a  kiss.  The  caress 
seemed  unaccustomed,  half  abashed.  "All 
right,  old  lady!"  he  said  awkwardly,  and 
went  away. 

Through  the  summer  morning  hours  the 
men    labored   at   their   building,   coming 


ravenous  to  their  dinner  in  the  hot  noaa- 
time,  weary  but  with  abounding  spint 
When  dinner  was  over,  Carson  would  have 
lingered  in  the  grateful  shade  of  the  camp^ 
but  the  younger  men  urged  him  to  new 
effort. 

"Come  on,  Dad!"  Bob  said.  'We  am 
tend  to  the  ditches  in  an  hour,  and  then  we 
can  finish  that  south  wall  before  night 
Let's  go  at  it."  Though  every  sinew 
tingled,  the  older  man  followed,  not  to  be 
outdone,  and  they  kept  at  their  task  until 
the  gathering  dusk  settled  upon  them. 

Joe  Boughton  came  over  to  join  them  at 
supper.  There  was  rollicking  Light-hearted 
good-humor  at  the  table.  A  day  of  big 
definite  accomplishment  had  left  the  men 
pleased  with  themselves.  Their  talk  glowed 
and  sparkled  with  their  feeling  of  hearty 
satisfaction.  As  by  common  consent,  not 
once  did  they  speak  of  anything  that  por- 
tended beyond  the  completion  of  the  wcxk 
they  had  in  hand.  It  was  as  if  some  watch- 
man of  the  gods  had  called  to  them  a  dear 
"All's  well!"  from  the  high  places.  BiHy 
was  at  his  best,  abandoning  himself  to  tales 
of  his  adventures  in  the  splendid  comedy  of 
the  plains  country.  He  had  touched  life 
itself  at  many  points — naked  life,  free  of 
all  cloaking  conventions — ^and  it  had  taught 
him  many  things;  best  of  all,  to  be  unafraid. 
The  heart  and  soul  of  his  philosophy  were 
laid  bare  in  this  supper-table  talk. 

"There's  nothin'  ever  happens  in  this 
little  old  world  that  ain't  got  some  good  in 
it"  he  declared  once.  "I  don't  believe 
there'd  be  any  bad  at  all,  if  we  didn't  scare 
ourselves  into  believin'  in  badness.  A  man 
that  ain't  lookin'  for  anything  but  goodness 
ain't  ever  goin'  to  find  anything  else.  That's 
sense,  ain't  it?  You  know  mighty  well  that 
whenever  you  begin  to  suspicion  in  your 
mind  that  a  man  is  bad,  you  always  make 
him  out  a  heap  worse  than  he'd  dare  be." 

He  passed  his  bare  plate  for  refilling  and 
bent  over  it,  chuckling.  Every  proposition 
of  a  principle  that  escaped  his  lips  was  sure 
to  have  a  story  following  upon  its  heels. 

"There  was  Sven  Karlson"  he  said. 
"You  never  knew  about  him.  He  was  some 
kind  of  a  Swede,  I  reckon.  I  guess  he  is 
yet.  He  used  to  be  what  a  person  would 
call  a  plumb  bad  Swede.  When  the  notion 
took  him,  he  could  keep  two  barkeepers 
workin'  themselves  out  of  breath,  all  night 
long.  If  you  wanted  to  have  a  r^  wicked 
time,  all  you  had  to  do  was  just  to  txafl 
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along  behind  the  Sven  boy.  But  the  last  I 
knew  about  him,  he  was  singin'  soprano,  or 
somethin',  in  the  Baptist  choir  up  at  Casper. 
He's  got  to  be  rank  good,  Sven  has.  You 
wouldn't  hardly  believe  it  could  have  hap- 
pened the  way  it  did,  either.  That's  what 
I'm  tellin'  you:  goodness  is  liable  to  crop 
out  'most  anywhere,  where  you  ain't  ex- 
pectin'  it  at  all. 

"There  wasn't  anybody  in  that  crowd 
that  time  that  was  aimin'  to  be  good,  par- 
ticular. I  guess  I  ought  to  know,  because 
I  was  with  'em  part  of  the  time.  There  was 
half-a-dozen  of  'em,  up  at  Douglas,  and 
they'd  been  at  it  three  or  four  days,  without 
stoppin'  to  even  eat  or  sleep,  tUl  along  at 
the  last  even  the  Swede  lad  had  got  a  plenty; 
and  along  in  the  evenin'  everybody  was 
figurin'  on  quittin'  and  goin'  home.  Them 
that  had  folks  waitin'  for  'em  was  com- 
mcncin*  to  think  about  how  they  was  goin' 
to  square  it  Tiith  'em.  They  hadn't  done  a 
blessed  thing  that  you'd  call  real  wicked; 
but  they'd  been  sort  of  absent  from  home 
long  enough  so  that  their  folks  was  liable 
to  notice  it.  There  was  one  big  cowman 
from  up  north  of  Lusk  that  seemed  as  if  he 
was  quite  a  bit  worried  about  it,  so  he 
wanted  to  do  somethin'  extra,  to  save  him- 
self trouble.  WTiat  he  done  was  to  buy  one 
of  these  cuckoo  clocks  to  take  to  his  wife. 
Ain't  a  man  funny,  some  times?  He  showed 
the  clock  to  me,  after  supper.  *I  think 
she'll  like  it'  he  says.  *It'll  be  such  good 
company  for  her,  times  when  I  ain't  there 
myself.'  He  kept  pokin'  at  the  works  with 
his  finger,  to  make  it  sing.  'Hear  that!'  he 
says.  'Ain't  that  cheerful?  A  woman 
couldn't  hardly  want  anything  better  than 
that,  could  she?'  When  he'd  got  through 
monke>'in'  with  it  he  put  it  under  his  coat; 
and  then  we  went  ramblin'  up  the  street  to 
find  the  rest  of  the  boys  and  tell  'em 
good-by. 

"You  wouldn't  ever  guess  where  we  found 
Sven  Karlson.  There  was  a  big  tent  up) 
yonder,  on  a  vacant  lot,  with  a  revival  goin' 
on  in  it.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  religion 
it  was;  but  the  boy  that  was  runnin'  it  had 
long,  black  hair  and  one  of  these  sobbin' 
voices,  and  when  me  and  the  cuckoo  man 
got  there  he  was  goin'  up  and  down  through 
the  crowd,  coaxin'  at  the  sinners.  And 
there  was  Karlson,  sittin'  down  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tent,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  head  down  on  his  hands.  Me  and 
the  other  man  squeezed  in  alongside  of  him 


and  started  talkin'  to  him;  but  he  didn't 
notice  us  at  all.  I  thought  he  was  asleep; 
but  pretty  soon  he  kind  of  stirred  a  little 
and  fetched  a  sick  groan  out  of  him. 
'What's  the  matter,  Sven?'  I  says.  'Come 
on;  let's  go.'  But  he  didn't  pay  a  speck  of 
attention  to  me.  He  was  sayin'  somethin' 
to  himself,  down  under  his  breath.  'Come — 
come!'  says  the  long-haired  one;  and  right 
then  this  cuckoo  clock  turned  loose  in  under 
the  other  man's  coat  and  commenced  to  sing. 
I  guess  it  must  have  sung  a  dozen.  You've 
heard  'em.  They're  right  melancholy, 
ain't  they?  It  was  perfectly  comical. 
Every  time  the  preacher  would  say  'Come!' 
the  clock  would  whirl  in  and  say  'Cuckoo!' 
It  worried  the  cowman  some;  but  he  couldn't 
seem  able  to  do  nothin'  to  stop  it.  It 
worried  the  Swede  too.  He  couldn't  make 
out  what  it  was.  His  mind  must  have  been 
fogged  up  quite  a  bit.  He  lifted  his  head 
and  begun  to  look  around,  with  his  eyes 
stickin'  out,  tryin'  to  get  it  located.  Only 
he  couldn't.  He'd  never  heard  one  of  'em 
before.  He  thought  it  was  some  kind  of  a 
ghost  talkin'  to  him  about  how  sinful  he'd 
been.  Any  way,  the  last  time  that  clock 
says  'Cuckoo!'  Karlson  got  right  up  out  of 
his  seat  and  climbed  over  me  and  right 
straight  down  to  the  mourners'  bench.  It 
wasn't  the  preacher  that  converted  that 
boy;  it  was  the  clock.  It  stuck,  too.  Yes, 
sir;  the  Swede  was  plumb  religious  after 
that.  That's  what  I'm  tellin'  you.  If  you 
can  get  a  good  Swede  out  of  a  cuckoo  clock, 
you  can  get  some  good  out  of  pretty  near 
anything." 

Billy  was  a  bit  disappointed  by  the  effect 
of  his  story.  Bob  was  attending;  but  the 
older  man,  thoroughly  tired  and  comforta- 
bly fed,  dozed  in  his  chair.  Joe  Bough  ton 
was  not  asleep;  but  he  might  as  well  have 
been,  for  all  the  heed  he  was  giving  Billy. 
He  was  looking  at  Janet,  with  all  his  eyes, 
and  all  his  heart  was  in  his  eyes.  So  much 
Billy  saw,  in  one  quick  glance;  in  the  next 
he  saw  that  the  girl  was  quite  oblivious, 
wholly  absorbed  by  her  own  thoughts.  She 
sat  in  her  place  at  the  far  end  of  the  table, 
her  round  chin  supi)()rte(l  upon  her  palm, 
her  clear  eyes  fixed  in  contemplation  of 
something  that  lay  beyond  the  light  of  the 
camp,  afar  in  the  shadows  of  the  vast,  en- 
veloping night.  Whatever  her  vision,  it 
engrossed  her.  Mrs.  Carson  was  attending 
to  her  evening  tasks  in  the  tents.  The  girl 
seemed  unmindful  of  that,  as  of  every  other 
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circumstance.  Nor  was  her  vision  dis- 
tressful, for  her  beautiful  face  was  un- 
clouded, serene,  rapt,  and  something  more — 
something  too  ethereal  for  Billy  to  name, 
though  he  saw  it.  In  the  instant  of  ob- 
serving those  two,  Billy  forgot  the  fKX)r 
reception  of  his  story — forgot  that  he  had 
told  any  story  at  all.  He  gave  another 
fleeting  glance  at  Bough  ton,  then  did  a 
little  of  his  heat-lightning  thinking.  When 
Bough  ton  stirred,  after  a  little  time,  and 
rose  to  go  to  Janet's  side,  Billy  was  ready. 

"Say,  Mr.  Boughton**  he  asked  inno- 
cently, "can  you  tell  me  somethin'?  Some 
of  the  boys  have  been  disputin'  about  it. 
You  ought  to  know  the  answer  better  than 
anybody  around  here.  What  do  you  mean  by 
the  'duty  of  water'  when  youVe  irrigatinV" 

In  the  moment  of  asking  it,  Billy  flattered 
himself  that  that  was  a  clever  question. 
He  could  hardly  have  asked  another  that 
would  have  been  so  likely  to  divert  Bough- 
ton's  attention;  and  if  Bough  ton  tried  to 
answer  at  all,  the  answer  would  take  time. 
Any  number  of  questions  might  grow  out 
of  that  one,  enough  to  use  up  any  amount 
of  time.  That  was  what  Billy  wanted.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  Boughton 
should  not  have  a  talk  with  Janet  tonight — 
not  with  that  look  in  his  eyes — and  not 
with  Cass  Burdick  away  down  yonder  at 
Cheyenne.  His  heat-lightning  thinking  had 
led  him  in  this  wise:  "He  wants  her,  don't 
he?  Look  at  him  look  at  her!  But  she 
ain't  lookin'  at  him.  If  .she  was  thinkin' 
about  him,  wouldn't  she  be  lookin'  at  him? 
^\^l()'s  she  thinkin'  about?  It's  somebody 
that  ain't  here.  Well,  who  ain't  here?  Cass 
Burdick  ain't,  for  one.  Let's  give  that  man 
another  chance.  He  don't  deserve  it,  but 
let's  give  it  to  him."  And  so  he  broke  in 
upon  Boughton's  evident  intention  with 
that  bland  question  about  the  duty  of 
water.  His  conscience  suffered  no  twinge 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  already  knew 
quite  as  much  about  the  water  problem 
as  Boughton  himself.  He  could  have  an- 
swered his  own  question,  ofT-hand.  But 
he  wanted  to  make  Boughton  stop  and  talk 
for  a  while. 

Boughton  was  upon  his  feet,  but  the 
question  made  him  hesitate.  **The  duty  of 
water?*'  he  echoed.  "Why,  yes,  I  can  tell 
you."  His  hesitation  was  against  him;  for 
Janet  had  roused  from  her  reverv  and  risen. 
**ril  tell  you  about  it  after  while,  Billy" 
Boughton  said,  and  moved  to  join  her. 


"Yes,  but  listen  a  minute"  Billy  returned. 
"Ain't  there  a  difference  between  the  duty 
of  water  with  different  crops  you're  growin'? 
It  ain't  the  same  with  potatoes  that  it 
would  be  with  alfalfa,  is  it?  That's  what 
we  were  talkin'  about.    I'd  like  to  know." 

Janet  had  gone  to  help  her  mother. 
Boughton  looked  after  her  regretfully, 
longingly,  hungrily;  then  came  to  sit  beside 
Billy.  His  explanation  was  none  too  clear. 
In  his  right  mind  he  would  have  found  much 
fault  in  it  himself. 

"The  duty  of  water,  Billy"  he  said, 
" — that  means  the  best  use  you  can  make 
of  the  water  you  have  on  the  crop  you're 
growing  on  your  land,  without  waste." 

"Which?"  said  BCly.  "I  don't  quite  get 
you.  Please  say  that  again."  And  Joe 
said  it  again,  not  quite  so  clearly  as  at  first. 
Billy's  face  showed  puzzled  bewilderment, 
so  Joe  tried  yet  again,  putting  his  mind  to 
it.  "When  you  put  an  inch  of  water  on  an 
acre  of  land,  understanding  the  crop  you're 
growing,  and  don't  w^aste  a  drop,  then  you're 
getting  the  full  duty  of  your  water.  The 
full  duty  of  water  is  all  it  can  be  made  to  do 
in  the  perfect  irrigation  of  a  piece  of  land." 

"Oh,  yes!"  Billy  said,  but  vaguely,  as 
though  he  really  wishtxl  he  could  under- 
stand. "An  inch  of  water  ain't  much  on  an 
acre,  is  it?" 

"Oh,  that's  only  the  unit  of  measure- 
ment" Joe  ex]3lained.  He  settled  himself 
then  to  the  task  of  enlightenment.  It  was 
more  of  a  tiisk  than  he  thought.  It  took 
much  time;  and  whenever  there  came  an 
opportune  chance,  Billy  prodded  him  with 
a  brand-new  question.  The  women's  work 
was  fmishcd,  by  and  by,  and  they  came  to 
their  usual  seats  by  the  fire;  Carson  had 
gone  heavily  away  to  bed,  and  Bob  slum- 
bered peacefully,  lying  upon  the  warm 
sand.  Still  Billy  held  to  the  argument 
tenaciously.  He  was  very  eager  to  learn, 
was  Billy.  That  Joe  was  obviously  not 
so  eager  to  teach  did  not  soften  the 
heart  of  the  pupil.  Only  one  thing  dis- 
turbed him:  he  wanted  to  laugh,  but  dared 
not.  He  was  bent  upon  making  a  serious 
inquiry  out  of  this,  prolonging  it  until  such 
time  as  even  the  elastic  etiquette  of  the 
camj)  w^ould  send  Joe  aw^ay. 

One  thing  he  had  not  figured  upon:  he 
began  to  grow  mortally  sleepy.  Once  he 
caught  himself  sitting  bolt  upright,  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  Boughton's  carefullest 
explanations,  staring  dully  into  the  fire, 
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hearing  only  the  low  patient  murmur  of  his 
instructor's  voice,  not  catching  a  word  of 
what  was  said.    He  straightened  up,  gave 
himself  a  mental  shake,  and  asked  a  new 
question.     In   the   next   minute   the   eye 
farthest  from  Boughton  was  half  closed, 
and  the  other  pained  with  the  strain  of 
staying  wide  open.    He  got  out  his  "mak- 
in's"  and  rolled  a  cigarette,  to  have  some- 
thing really  interesting  to  fix  his  mind  upon; 
but  when  it  was  finished  he  held  it  in  his 
hand  idly,  forgetting  to  light  it,  nodding. 
When  he   roused  again  he  found  himself 
alone.    By  the  appearance  of  the  dying  fire 
be  knew  that  he  had  been  asleep  for  an 
hour  or  more.    The  quiet  of  the  night  had 
settled  upon  the  camp;  but  at  the  outer  rim 
of  the  fire  glow  he  saw  Janet  and  Boughton 
standing  together.    Not  a  word  was  to  be 
distinguished,  but  only  the  low  monotone 
of  their  earnest  speech. 

Billy's  cigarette  still  hung  between  his 
lax  fingers.  Sleepily  he  fumbled  for  a 
match,  then  threw  the  littie  roll  away  and 
went  to  his  bed. 

"Oh,  well!"  he  said,  when  he  sat  with  one 
boot  off,  waiting  for  the  will  to  take  off  the 
other.  *'I  don't  know  as  it's  my  funeral. 
If  Cass  Burdick  wants  to  play  it  this  way, 
let  him.  I  don't  care  if  he  don't  even  get 
invited  to  the  weddin'.  Gee  whiz,  but  I'm 
sleepy!" 

Joe  Boughton  had  seized  his  first  chance, 
once  Billy  was  sleeping,  and  had  moved 
quietly  to  Janet's  side,  standing  above  her, 
looking  do^n  into  her  uplifted  face.  If  she 
had  not  been  attending  to  him  closely  in  the 
earlier  hours  of  the  evening  she  made  up 
for  it  now  in  the  first  instant  of  their  eyes' 
encounter.  He  was  not  skilled  at  all  in 
concealment  of  strong  feeling.  Every  line 
of  his  handsome  face  carried  revelation. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  compelled 
himself  to  speak  without  the  excitement 
that  was  mastering  him.  He  need  not  have 
been  at  the  pains  of  repression;  nothing  he 
might  have  said  would  have  given  a  more 
complete  disclosure  than  his  fine  eyes  gave, 
as  they  met  hers. 

"I  ought  to  go"  he  said,  "but  I  want  to 
talk  with  you,  first,  if  you'll  let  .me.  That 
was  what  I  came  for,  tonight." 

She  met  his  look  fairly,  fearlessly.  When 
her  glance  fell,  it  was  not  because  of  fear. 
She  knew  what  he  meant  to  say,  as  well  as 
though  it  were  already  said,  but  she  was 


not  afraid.  Slowly  she  arose  and  stood 
beside  him,  taking  a  slow  step  toward  the 
place  where  the  shadowy  outline  of  the 
house  loomed.    He  fell  into  step  vnth  her. 

They  paused  where  the  huge  pile  of  rough 
logs  lay.  There  she  seated  herself,  her 
hands  folded  upon  her  knees,  her  face  turned 
toward  the  soft  outer  darkness,  waiting. 

He  did  not  come  close  to  her.  As  if  by 
intention  he  stood  a  little  apart,  beyond 
arm's  reach,  but  \\ith  his  gaze  fixed  upon 
her. 

"You  know  what  I  want  to  say"  he  began. 
"You've  known,  just  as  I  have,  that  I  must 
tell  you  this  some  time.  It's  no  use  to  wait 
any  longer.  Waiting  wouldn't  make  any 
difference  to  cither  of  us.  You  know  what 
sort  of  man  I  am,  even  better  than  I  could 
tell  you.  There's  been  nothing  in  my  life 
that  I  shouldn't  want  to  have  you  know. 
The  best  and  truest  thing  in  my  whole  life 
is  what  I  must  tell  you  now.  I  can't  say  it 
so  as  to  make  it  seem  like  that — the  one 
great  thing  of  a  life- time;  but  that's  what 
it  is.    I  love  you." 

It  was  very  simply  said;  so  simply  as  to 
seem  without  passion,  save  as  she  would 
understand.  He  i)aused  then,  still  standing 
a  little  way  off  from  her.  The  silence 
between  them  drew  out  into  minutes. 
Janet  did  not  move  nor  give  any  other  sign, 
but  only  waited  until  he  would  go  on. 

"I  don't  know  why"  he  said  presently, 
"but  sometimes  Tve  felt  that  I  mustn't 
talk  to  you  of  this — not  yet — that  it's  use- 
less even  to  hope  of  your  thinking  of  me  now 
as  I  do  of  you.  I've  tried  to  put  off  telling 
you;  but  I  can't.  That  would  seem  almost 
like  denying  it  to  myself.  I  can't  do  that. 
That  wouldn't  hide  it  from  myself  or  from 
you.  It  can't  be  hidden.  You've  known, 
almost  from  the  first  da  v." 

Without  stirring  whore  she  sat,  she  spoke, 
almost  in  a  whisper.    "Yes,  I've  known!" 

"And  you  have  cared  too,  a  little"  he 
said.    "I've  seen  that." 

"Oh,  more  than  a  little  I"  she  breathed. 
"How  could  I  care  onlv  a  little?"  Im- 
pulsively  she  put  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
eagerly  he  t(K)k  it  between  his  own,  holding 
it  fast,  as  if  trying  to  get  consolation  from 
its  firm  warm  clasj).  '*!  have  cared  a  great 
deal — a  great  deal  I"  she  went  on  softly.  "I 
can't  let  vou  think  less  of  me  than  that." 

Try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  find  the 
assurance  he  sought  in  what  she  said.  "But 
you  don't  care  as  I  would  have  you!   That's 
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true,  isn't  it?"  When  she  did  not  answer, 
he  drew  closer  to  her,  sitting  at  her  side, 
keeping  her  hand  locked  in  his.  "I  love 
you!"  he  said  again.  "Oh,  I  love  you  so! 
If  I  loved  you  less  than  I  do,  I  could  make 
you  understand;  but  there  aren't  any  words 
for  the  things  that  mean  life  and  death  to  a 
man.  You  would  have  to  feel  it  yourself 
l>efore  you  would  know.  And  you  don't 
feel  it — not  lovt — not  great  love."  With  all 
gentleness  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips, 
kissing  it  softly,  again  and  again.  "I  could 
wait,  if  that  would  do  any  good.  Waiting 
wouldn't  matter,  if  only — " 

She  intcrruptcil  then,  turning  to  look 
into  his  face  in  the  dim  light.  "No"  she 
said  softly,  "it  would  do  no  good  to  wait. 
I  am  very  sure  of  that."  Great  tenderness, 
great  compassion,  were  in  her  low  voice, 
but  not  the  note  he  longed  for.  When  she 
went  on.  it  was  with  deep  agitation  which 
she  did  not  try  to  conceal.  "If  I  said  any- 
thing but  the  full  truth,  it  would  be  a  poor 
return  for  what  you  have  told  me,  I'm 
glad  you  lo\c  me.  I  do  know  what  sort  of 
man  you  are.  To  l>e  loved  by  a  strong  good 
man  is  almost  as  wonderful  as  to  feel  love 
itself.  But — oh,  I'm  saying  it  so  badly — 
not  as  I  want  to  say  il  at  all!  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you  have  made  me  glad — glad! 
but  it — it  doesn't  mean  life  or  death  to  me, 
as  it  must  if  I  loved  you.  Is  it  cruel  to  say 
it  that  way?  You  wouldn't  have  me  give 
you  a  love  beneath  your  own?" 

Once  again  he  touched  her  hand  with  his 
lips.  "You  are  not  cruel"  he  said.  "You 
are  infinitely  kind,  and  infinitely  true.  No, 
I  couldn't  ask  you  for  less  than  perfect 
love.  An<i  such  love  doesn't  come  by  wait- 
ing. I  know!  It  comes  all  at  once,  like  a 
glory,  or  it  doesn't  come  at  all.  That's  how 
my  love  for  you  came  to  mc."  With  lin- 
gering touch  he  released  her  hand  and  stood 
before  her.  In  his  voice  there  was  no  bit- 
terness, but  a  sound  of  exaltation,  "Lov- 
ing you  is  the  greatest  thing  in  my  life"  he 
repeat«l^"just  loving  you.  without  hav- 
ing your  love  for  myself.  I've  told  you  I 
love  you,  and  you'll  rememljer  it  always. 
WTien  you  know  for  yourself  what  love  is, 
you'll  know  what  it's  meant  to  me  to  tell 
you  this." 

At    Cheyenne,    Burdick    proceeded    to 

the  office  of  the  company's  lawyers,  and 
went  at  once  to  the  business  that  had 
brought  him  there. 


"Well"  he  said  bniskly, 
things  into  a  sweet  mess,  vUl 
homestead  filing."  Withou 
words  he  told  of  what  occucr 
was  likely  to  come  of  further  i 
same  sort.  "Those  boys  mei 
they  say,  too.  They're  c^ 
thing  in  the  way  of  darede 
they're  stirred  up  to  it.  Th^ 
more  respect  for  the  solemn 
your  courts  than  I  have  mysc 

The  senior  member  of  the  ] 
hb  habitual  posture  when  u 
cocking  his  feet  upon  his  desk, 
in  his  chair  until  he  rested  tq> 
of  his  back.  He  seemed  to  hi 
that  he  could  think  better  sc 
had  settled  himself  he  nibbe 
hand,  badly  in  need  of  manicui 
chin,  badly  in  need  of  shaving, 
his  throat  in  a  ponderous 
manner.  He  never  essayed  cou 
these  preliminaries.  The  jui 
did  that  part  of  the  firm's  wor 
to  be  done  standing  up  and  di 

"Km— h-m-m!"  growled  thi 
"Yehi  I  didn't  think  much  of 
City  attorney's  advice.  We  j 
orders,  didn't  we?  You've  ( 
comin'  against  us.  We  done  w 
us  to.    If  you'd  a-lcft  it  to  me,  nowi" 

"Stuff  I"  said  Burdick.  "You'd  have  pot 
us  in  some  other  hole;  that's  all.  What  m 
want  is  somebody  who  knows  how  to  get 
us  out  of  the  holes.  It's  up  to  you  nOK 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

The  other  man  sank  a  fraction  lojver  in 
his  chair  and  raked  his  stubby  fingm 
through  his  tousled  hair.  In  the  extiCB- 
ity  of  thinking  he  had  a  trick  of  dasing  can 
eye  and  peering  cunningly  out  of  the  othK 
He  closed  one  eye  now.  "Well!  In  a  caM 
like  this,  about  the  first  thing  I'd  do  would 
l>e  to  find  out  who  the  other  man's  lawyer 
is,  and  mcbbe  kind  of  talk  with  him  aome. 
It's  Shattuck,  ain't  it?"  This  last  was  a 
question  directed  at  his  partner. 

"Shattuck"  said  the  junior. 

"Shattuck — yeh!"  said  the  senior. 
"Know  him?  Well,  I  do.  Pretty  good 
lawyer — for  some  things.  Better  let  me 
talk  to  him.  Mebbe  I  can  sort  of  size  up 
what  he's  figurin'  on  doin'.  Might  come 
around  in  the  mornin',  if  you  ain't  busy, 
after  I've  saw  Shattuck.  I'll  go  hunt  him 
up  after  supper.  It's  easier  to  find  him 
then.    You  come  around  in  the  n 
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Burdick  went  to  his  room  early  in  the 
evening.  He  was  not  inclined  to  spend 
time  upon  the  streets.  When  it  was  dark 
enough  he  turned  on  the  dingy  lights, 
settled  himself  in  his  chair,  coatless,  to 
smoke  and  read.  The  book  he  brought 
from  his  pocket  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  public  land  laws  of  the  United 
States,  nor  with  the  price  of  wool,  nor  with 
well-drilling  machinery,  nor  with  any  com- 
monplace thing.  Its  pages  spoke  of  the 
ancient  theme  of  the  love  of  a  man  for  a 
woman.  Had  the  book  been  in  Billy  For- 
tune's hands  he  wouldn't  have  known 
which  end  of  the  page  was  right-side-up. 
It  was  in  Greek — what  Billy  dubbed  a 
"Chinese  laundry- ticket  book." 

A  knock  came  at  the  door,  and  the  door 
was  pushed  open,  without  formality,  to 
admit  a  man.  He  was  a  short,  swarthy 
man,  shaven  so  close  that  his  puffy  cheeks 
shone  greasily.  He  wore  his  hat  as  he  en- 
tered, making  no  concession  to  politeness 
save  to  push  it  a  little  farther  to  the  back 
of  his  head.  In  the  comer  of  his  mouth  he 
carried  a  quill  toothpick,  which  he  sucked 
noisily  whenever  the  conversation  reached 
a  point  of  any  stress.  He  had  not  been  at 
the  pains  of  sending  in  his  card;  instead, 
he  squeezed  his  person  through  the  partly 
opened  door  and  presented  himself. 

"You're  Burdick?  My  name's  Shattuck. 
Ben  J.  Shattuck.  Attorney."  His  eyes, 
like  his  cheeks,  had  a  greasy  shine,  with  a 
furtive  habit  of  looking  up  and  down  and 
all  around — everywhere  but  into  the  eyes 
of  the  man  he  talked  to.  "Fm  attorney 
for  Carson"  he  said,  with  a  liquid  draft 
through  his  toothpick.  "That  injunction, 
you  know."  His  glance  flitted  to  Bur- 
dick's  face,  then  away  to  the  ceiling  and 
down  to  the  carpet.  "Thought  I'd  come  to 
see  you.  Been  talking  with  Mapes.  Mapes 
&  Biswell.  Mapes  was  feeling  me  out. 
Thought  I'd  better  come  to  see  you  myself." 

"Well?"  Burdick  prompted,  when  Shat- 
tuck's  roving  eye  threatened  to  take  him 
entirely  away  from  the  issue. 

"Weill"  said  Shattuck.  "Understand 
there's  trouble.  Injunction  no  good. 
Mapes  is  figuring  on  kind  of  blanket  pro- 
ceeding. He  says  so.  That  might  do. 
Cost  a  lot  of  money,  though."  Shattuck's 
oily  gaze  alighted  for  a  moment  upon  Bur- 
dick's  face,  only  to  go  fluttering  off  toward 
the  open  window.  "Thought  I'd  better 
see  you  myself." 


Burdick  felt  the  strong  distaste  that  al- 
ways affected  him  in  the  presence  of  ibtt 
mental  sharper.    "What  is  it  you  want?" 
he  demanded. 

"Strictly  confidential"  said  ShattudiL* 
"You're  a  business  man.  Take  it  or  leave- 
it;  but  word  of  honor  you  won't  say  any- 
thing to  anybody  about  proposition?" 

"AH  right"  Burdick  retorted  shaqdj. 
"To  no  one  but  yourself.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  think  of  it,  if  it  doesn't  suit  me." 

"That  can't  hurt"  Shattuck  returned. 
"Well !  Told  you  I'm  attorney  for  Carson.*' 
He  nerved  himself  with  two  noisy  sudcs 
through  his  quill,  then  took  the  plunge. 
"You  want  results.  Court  proceedings 
no  good — tedious — expensive — uncertAh 
Might  confess  judgment  for  dient,  if  worth 
while.    Confidential,  mind!" 

Burdick  took  a  full  minute  to  let  the  - 
meaning  of  the  suggestion  fix  itself  in  his 
mind.  "What's  that?"  he  asked  slowly. 
"Say  that  again.  You'll  confess  judgment 
in  favor  of  our  company — sell  the  Carsons 
out  to  us — for  a  price?  Is  that  it?  What's 
your  price?" 

"Absolutely  confidential?"  said  Shattuck. 

"Yes"  Burdick  answered.  "Absolutely 
between  ourselves.  What's  your  price  for 
selling  the  Carsons  out  to  us?" 

"Thousand  dollars"  Shattuck  said. 
"Five  hundred  down;  five  hundred  when 
everything  satisfactory.  Half  and  half. 
Take  same  chance  you  do.    Fair  enough." 

For  another  full  minute  Burdick  did  not 
stir.  Then,  in  ominous  silence,  he  got 
slowly  upon  his  feet,  letting  his  book  fall 
to  the  floor.  With  his  hands  knotted  be- 
hind him,  he  paced  the  length  of  the  room, 
once,  twice,  pausing  before  Shattuck's 
chair.  In  silence,  with  huge  strength,  he 
gripped  the  lawyer  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat,  lifting  him  bodily  from  his  seat,  drag^ 
ging  and  sho\dng  him  to  the  door.  Quickly 
the  length  of  the  hall  he  drove  him,  to  thi 
head  of  the  flight  of  stairs  leading  down- 
ward to  the  hotel  ofl&ce.  There,  with  a 
kick,  he  sent  the  lawyer  plunging  and 
scrambling  to  the  floor  below,  leaving  him 
to  make  his  own  explanations  when  he  got 
there. 

In  white  heat  of  temper  Burdick  went 
back  to  his  room.  Up  and  down  he  paced, 
a  dozen  times,  raging.  At  last  he  Avaig 
into  his  coat  and  ran  headlong  downstain^ 
stopped  just  long  enough  to  pay-  his  hSSi, 
and  hurried  to  the  stable  where  he  had  put 
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gpbishoTse.  The  next  man  who  occupied 
ihit  room  in  the  hotel  was  perplexed,  no 
<l«ibt,  at  finding  an  oddly  bound  little 
bcok  of  Chinese  laundry  tickets. 

It  nas  Sunday  morning  when  Burdick 
nachfd  the  Carson  camp.     He  had  ridden 
lard,  all  nifrht.    Billy  Fortune  was  the  first 
htinon  being  he  saw.     Billy  was  seated 
heiort  his  tent,  tacking  a  new  heel  upon 
1  riding-boot. 
"Hello,  there!"  Billy  hailed,  waving  his 
cobbler's  hammer.     "Vour  horse  is  all  of  a 
■  sireat.     Must  have  rode  some."     He  had 
1  Burdick  and  noted  his  speed  of  ap- 
proach alar  off,  but  he  affected  to  make  the 
greeting  a  thing  of  the  present  moment  only. 


"Where's   Miss   Carson?"   Burdick   de- 
manded. 
"Miss    Carson?"    said    Billy.      "Who? 

You  mean  the  giri?  I  don't  know.  This 
is  Sunday.  They've  all  gone  somewhere. 
Say,  Steve  has  got  that  upper  well  down 
two  hundred  feet.  That's  what  I  heard 
this  mornin'." 

"I  don't  care  if  he's  down  a  million  feet" 
Burdick  said.  "Tell  me  where  Miss  Car- 
son is." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  know"  said  Billy. 
"She's  out  yonder,  somewhcres.  And 
Steve  has  struck  water — plenty  of  it." 

"I  don't  give  a,  damn  what  he's  struckl" 
Burdick  flared.    "Where's  Miss  Carson?" 

o  Won,"  entitled  '"Thu  VlcWiT."  will 
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BY  MOUNTAIN  AND  MOLE-HILL  TO  VANCOUVER 


WHEN  white  men  in  Africa  make 
long  desert  journeys  on  camel- 
back,  they  follow  the  example  of 
the  Arabs  and  wind  themselves  tightly 
from  chest  to  hips  with  bandages  like  those 
with  which  trainers  wrap  the  legs  of  race- 
horses. This,  to  put  it  inelegantly  but 
plainly,  is  done  to  prevent  their  bursting 
from  the  violent  and  sustained  shaking  to 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  roughness 
of  the  camel's  gait.  When  I  said  good-by 
to  the  Sudan,  taking  it  for  granted  that  I 
would  have  no  further  use  for  my  spiral 
corselet  in  the  ultra-civilized  country  to 
which  I  was  going,  I  left  it  behind  me  in 
Khartoum.  How  was  I  to  know  that  I 
would  need  it  far  more  than  I  did  in  Africa 
while  journeying  in  so  occidental  a  convey- 
ance as  a  motor-car  through  a  region  where 
camels  are  confined  to  circuses  and  Turkish 
rug  advertisements?  But  before  we — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Lovely  Lady  and  Tommie 
and  Billie  and  I — had  traversed  the  first 
of  the  forty  atrocious  miles  which  make  the 
distance  be  tweeri  Portland ,  Oregon ,  and 
Kalama,  Washington,  seem  more  like  four 
hundred,  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal 
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to  have  had  my  strained  and  aching  bofy 
snugly  wrapped  in  it  ^aui.  I  have  had 
more  than  a  speaking  acquaintance  with 
some  roads  so  bad  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  in  jail — in  Asiatic  Turkey  in  the  rainy 
season,  for  example,  and  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia— but  to  the  Portland-Kalama  road 
I  take  off  my  hat  in  admiration.  It  is  so 
bad  that  it  is  a  curiosity.  Some  friends 
in  Portland,  upon  learning  that  we  were 
motoring  norUiward,  suggested  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  ship  the  car  as  far  as 
Tacoma. 

"Nearly  every  one  does  it,  you  know" 
they  explained,  "for  the  road  from  here  to 
Kalama  is  a  trifle  uneven,"  (Uneven!  I 
like  the  euphemism!) 

"We've  come  by  road  from  Mexico"  said 
I,  a  trifle  airily,  "so  I  doubt  if  there's  any- 
thing up  here  that  will  trouble  us." 

"I'm  glad  to  see  that  you're  carrying 
four  spare  tires"  remarked  one  of  these 
comforters,  as  he  was  bidding  us  good-by. 
"You  can  have  repairs  made  nowadays  by 
almost  any  country  blacksmith,  and"  be 
added  encouragingly,  "you  can  get  lini- 
ment almost  anywhere." 

In  the  December,  1613,  nnmber. 
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"You  can  think  of  us  as  dining  at  the  New 
Washington  in  Seattle  tonight"  said  I, 
and,  nodding  to  Biilie,  the  car,  as  though 
eager  to  escape  from  the  city's  turmoil, 
shot  down  the  busy  thoroughfare  that 
leads  to  the  Vancouver  ferry.  To  avoid 
confusion,  I  ought  to  explain  that  there  are 
several  Vancouvers:  the  tl^ree-hundred- 
mile-long  island,  of  course,  and  the  busy 
seaport  of  that  name  which  lies  on  the 
British  Columbian  mainland  just  opposite; 
and  the  barracks  of  the  American  troops 
in  the  enx'irons  of  Seattle;  and  finally  the 
little  town  just  across  the  Columbia  from 
Portland.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  the  name  of  the  bluff  old  British 
admiral  who  poked  the  inquisitive  nose  of 
his  flagship  into  these  out-of-the-way  wa- 
ters has  been  tacked  onto  pretty  much 
everything  in  sight. 

The  going  for  the  first  two  or  three  miles 
out  of  the  last-named  Vancouver  proved  so 
surprisingly  good  that  we  were  lulled  into 
a  false  sense  of  security,  from  which  we  were 
as  rudely  awakened,  however,  as  though,  in 
the  middle  of  a  pleasant  dream,  we  had 
fallen  out  of  bed.  We  were  jiggled  and 
joggled  and  hammered  and  pounded 
and  thumped  and  churned  and  twisted 
and  shaken  and — ^but  what's  the  use? 
There  are  no  words  in  Noah  Webster's 
best  seller  to  describe  what  those  succeed- 
ing fifty  miles  were  like.  Roll  dowTi  a 
rocky  hillside  in  a  barrel;  climb  into  an 
electric  chum  and  tell  the  dairyman  to 
turn  on  the  power;  ride  a  bicycle  across  a 
railroad  trestle  and  you  will  have  had  the 
ca\nare  course  of  the  dinner  of  discomfort 
that  was  served  to  us.  As,  after  five  hours 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  we  bumped  our  way 
down  a  particularly  vicious  bit  of  hill  road, 
every  joint  and  bolt  in  the  car  squeaking 
in  agonized. complaint,  I  saw  a  prosperous- 
looking  farmer  leaning  comfortably  over 
his  front  gate  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  inter- 
estedly watching  our  progress. 

"B-b-billie*'  I  chattered,  as  we  jounced 
into  the  thank-ye-marms  and  rattled  over 
the  loose  stones,  "st-t-t-op  a  m-m-m-inute. 
I  w-w-want  to  t-t-t-t-ell  this  old  g-g-gcezer 
w-what  I  think  of  the  r-r-r-oad." 

As  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  gate,  the 
farmer,  taking  a  straw  out  of  his  mouth, 
drawled: 

"Say,  stranger,  you  might  like  to  know 
that  you've  just  come  over  the  most  dam- 
nable piece  of  road  north  o'  Panama." 


"My  friend"  I  answered,  "youVe  beaten 
me  to  it.  I  couldn't  say  anything  worse 
about  the  road  myself.  Biilie,  you  may  go 
on." 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  harrows  and  road- 
scrapers  have  been  put  to  work  recently  on 
this  highway.  Here  is  a  road  connecting  the 
two  greatest  cities  in  the  Northwest — the 
Philadelphia  and  the  Baltimore  of  the 
Pacific — and  traversing  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous a  farming  country  as  you  will  find 
anywhere,  so  unbelievably  bad  that  a 
motorist  can  not  go  over  it  without  extreme 
discomfort  to  himself  and  considerable 
danger  of  injury  to  his  car.  To  advise  in- 
tending motorists — and  Exposition  year 
will  see  the  Pacific  Coast  teeming  with 
cars  carrying  the  license  numbers  of  every 
state  in  the  Union — to  travel  northward  by 
this  route,  as  long  as  it  remained  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  we  found  it,  would  be  an 
inexcusable  deception.  The  primary  object 
of  my  border-to-border  journey  was  to 
ascertain  from  personal  experience  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  and  if,  to  sa\'e  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  a  community  that  wilfully 
neglects  its  highways,  1  were  lo  ignore  or 
gloss  over  the  bad  places,  1  might  better 
have  written  these  articles  with  the  aid 
of  a  guide-book  and  a  map  while  remaining 
comfortably  at  home.  Until  such  time  as 
the  gentlemen  who  have  the  say  in  this 
portion  of  the  state  of  Washington  mend 
this  road,  I  would  advise  those  automobilists 
who  are  Seattle-bound  to  keep  on  the  Ore- 
gon side  of  the  Columbia  as  far  as  Coble 
(I  think  that  is  the  name  of  the  tiny  ham- 
let) where  they  can  put  their  car  on  a  barge 
and  hire  the  ferryman  to  tow  them  across 
the  river  to  Kalama.  This  will  cost  them 
five  dollars,  but  it's  worth  it. 

They  have  good-roads  associations  in 
Portland  and  Seattle  and  Vancouver  and 
most  of  the  smaller  i)laces  in  between,  and 
when  I  was  there  they  had  just  published 
and  distributed  broadcast  a  map  showing 
the  route  of  the  proposed  Pacific  Highway 
which  will  eventually  connect  the  City  of 
Mexico  with  the  Yukon.  There  was  noth- 
ing about  that  map,  or  the  literature  ac- 
companying it,  which  sj)oke  frankly,  as  I 
have,  about  that  stretch  of  road.  Of  course, 
I  don't  mean  in  the  least  to  imj)ly  that  all 
the  roads  in  the  state  of  Washington  are 
bad,  for  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort ;  there 
are  few  highways  in  the  United  States 
equal  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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miles  from  Chehalis,  through  Tacoma,  to 
Seattle,  and  there  is  no  road  in  this  or  any 
other  country  which  can  surpass  in  smooth- 
ness, gradients  and  picturesqueness  the 
splendid  military  road  which  has  been 
built  from  Tacoma  to  Mount  Rainier  Na- 
tional Park,  but  human  nature  is  prone  to 
forget  the  sui>erlative  excellence  of  these 
roads  in  the  badness  of  some  others.  Per- 
haps I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this 
road  question  than  it  deserves,  but  these 
articles  are  written,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked, for  the  guidance  of  the  motorist 
who  plans  to  tour  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
rather  than  have  a  guide  that  is  unreliable, 
it  is  better  to  have  no  guide  at  all.  With 
which  sage  observation  we  will  continue 
on  our  northward  journey. 

Were  one  to  prejudge  a  country  by  the 
names  of  its  villages  and  towns  and  coun- 
ties he  would  form  a  peculiar  conception  of 
Washington,  for  I  have  never  heard  any- 
thing more  outlandish  than  the  names  that 
some  one — its  Siwash  aborigines,  presum- 
ably— have  wished  upon  it.  How  would 
you  like  to  get  this  sort  of  a  reply  to  your 
question  as  to  some  one's  antecedents? 
"Me?  Oh,  I  was  born  near  Wahkiacus, 
down  in  Klickitat  county,  and  I  met  my 
wife,  whose  folks  live  up  Snohomish  way, 
in  Walla  Walla,  and  later  on  we  moved  to 
Puyallup,  but  I've  a  sort  of  notion  of  goin* 
into  the  cannery  business  at  Skamokawa, 
over  in  Wahkiakum  county,  though  the 
wife,  she*s  been  a  pesterin'  me  to  buy  a 
ranch  up  in  the  Okanogan."  Still,  it's 
more  interesting  to  motor  through  a  coun- 
try like  that,  always  wondering  what 
bizarre,  heathenish  name  is  going  to  turn 
up  next,  than  to  motor  amid  Simpson's 
Centers  and  Cranberry  Crossroads  and 
New  Carthages  and  Hickory  Hollows  until 
you  feel  as  though  you  were  an  actor  in 
"The  Old  Homestead."  And  in  the  case  of 
many  other  names  this  is,  as  I  have  re- 
marked elsewhere,  a  land  of  magic  names. 

It  would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  place 
undue  emphasis  upon  the  crudities  that 
characteriae  large  portions  of  Washing- 
ton, for,  when  you  get  down  to  bed-rock 
facts,  its  farmers  are  still  wrestling  with  the 
wilderness — and  in  most  instances  they 
have  had  to  put  up  a  desperate  resistance 
to  keep  the  wilderness  from  shoving  them 
off  the  mat.  We  passed  through  many  a 
community,  far  removed  from  the  railway 
(for  the  railway-builders  have  done  little 


more  than  nibble  at  the  crust  of  the  Wash- 
ington pie)  where  the  people  were  living 
under  conditions  but  little  different  from 
those  which  confronted  the  Pilgrim  settlers 
of  New  England.  Many  a  farmstead  that 
we  passed  was  chopped  out  of  the  virgin 
forest,  the  house  being  built  from  the  trees 
that  had  grown  upon  its  site.  Cleared 
land,  as  an  Eastern  or  Middle  Western 
farmer  knows  that  term,  seemed  almost 
non-existent.  Black  and  massive  stumps 
rose  everywhere,  like  gravestones  to  the 
dead  forest.  "There's  so  danged  many 
stumps  in  this  country"  one  of  these  pio- 
neer farmers  remarked  to  me,  "that  some- 
times I  think  that  the  Lord  never  intended 
for  it  to  be  cleared  at  all."  The  problem  of 
getting  rid  of  these  stumps  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  with  which  the  North- 
western farmer  has  to  contend,  the  expense 
of  clearing  land  averaging  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre.  But 
the  state  has  hit  upon  an  excellent  plan  of 
financing  the  stump-pullers  in  districts 
established  in  accordance  with  recent  legis- 
lation. Even  so,  this  Washington  back 
country  is  to  be  depicted  as  a  land  of 
hustle  and  hard  work.  Yet  no  one  who 
spends  any  length  of  time  in  it  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  has  a 
great  future.  The  climate  is  peculiarly 
attractive.  Though  the  cold  is  never  ex- 
treme, the  climate  does  not  lack  vigor,  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  Oregon  mists,  there  is  no 
lack  of  moisture.  "We  call  'em  Oregon 
mists"  a  farmer  told  me,  "because  they 
missed  Oregon  and  hit  here."  They  are 
really  more  of  a  fog  than  a  rain,  and  no 
one  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  them, 
even  the  womenfolk  scorning  to  use  um- 
brellas. These  mists,  taken  with  the  ver- 
dancy of  the  vegetation  and  the  pink-and- 
white  complexions  of  the  women,  con- 
stantly reminded  me  of  Ireland  and  the 
South  of  England.  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  arroyos  secos  to  which  we  became 
accustomed  in  many  parts  of  California 
are  the  streams  of  Washington,  which  flow 
throughout  the  year,  enough  water-power 
going  to  waste  annually  to  run  a  plant  that 
would  supply  the  nation.  Everything  con- 
sidered, it  is  a  very  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  forest  and  meadow  land,  mountain 
and  stream,  up  there  above  the  Columbia, 
and  a  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  in 
capital  but  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
industry,  energy  and  courage,   might  do 
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much  worse,  methinks,  than  to  drop  in  at 
the  local  ticket-ofl&ce  and  tell  the  young 
man  behind  the  counter  to  give  him  a 
colonist  ticket,  please,  to  Washington. 

Throughout  our  trip  through  the  North- 
west we  were  caused  untold  annoyance, 
and  were  in  several  instances  compelled  to 
travel  many  weary  and  needless  miles,  be- 
cause of  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  sign- 
posts by  amateur  marksmen.  Up  in  that 
country  every  boy  gets  a  gim  with  his  first 
pair  of  pants,  and,  when  there  is  nothing 
else  to  shoot,  he  makes  a  target  of  the  tin 
sign-posts.  More  than  once,  coming  to  a 
cross-roads  in  the  forest,  we  found  the  pla- 
cards erected  for  the  guidance  of  travelers 
so  riddled  with  bullets  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  guess  which  road  to  take — and 
we  usually  guessed  wrong.  "I  wish  to 
goodness"  said  Tommie  in  exasperation, 
after  we  had  gone  half  a  dozen  miles  out 
of  our  way  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "that 
they  would  declare  a  close  season  on  sign- 
posts, as  they  have  on  elk,  and  then  soak 
the  man  who  is  caught  shooting  them." 

For  half-a-hundred  miles  before  we 
reached  Chehalis  every  bam  and  bridge 
we  passed  was  plastered  with  gaudy  litho- 
graphs depicting  the  attractions  of  the  Twin 
City  Fair,  which  was  then  in  progress,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  the  Lovely  Lady  but 
that  we  should  spend  an  afternoon  at  it. 

"I  don't  care  if  we  have  got  an  auto- 
mobile" she  pouted,  "I  want  a  little  fim. 
You  haven't  let  me  stop  anywhere  half  as 
long  as  I  wanted  to  just  because  the  stupid 
old  car  was  waiting  for  us,  but  I'm  going 
to  spend  an  afternoon  at  the  fair  if  I  have 
to  go  on  to  Seattle  by  train.  I  haven't 
been  at  a  real  old-fashioned  county  fair 
since  I  wore  short  frocks.  And  I'm  going 
to  make  you  and  Tommie  take  me  into  all 
the  side-shows  and  buy  me  a  bag  of  pop- 
corn and  a  red  balloon,  and  we'll  see  the 
pigs,  and  the  funny  fancy  work  in  the 
women's  department,  and  the  pumpkins, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Remember  what  a 
nice,  high-brow,  educational  time  you  had 
at  the  Oregon  State  Fair?  Let's  round  out 
our  adventures  with  the  good  old  country- 
county  variety.     Please,  may  we?" 

She  had  her  way,  of  course.  She  always 
does — that  is  to  say,  nearly  always.  The 
fair  is  held  on  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  mid- 
way between  the  rival  cities  of  Centralia 
and  Chehalis,  which  are  only  four  miles 
apart  and  are  known,   therefore,  as  the 


Twin  Cities  of  the  Northwest.    Save  at  t 
Vanderbilt  Cup  Race  on  Long  Island,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  saw  so  many  motor-cais 
on  one  stretch  of  road  in  my  life  as  we  co- 
coimtered  on  our  way  to  the  fair-grounds. 
They  made  a  noise  like  the  droning  of  i. 
billion  bimible-bees.     Though  there  was^ 
of  course,  a  preponderance  of  little  cam 
there  were  any  number  of  big  six-cylinder 
seven-passenger   machines    too,    for   your 
Washingtonian  is  nothing  if  not  up-to-the- 
minute.     Instead  of  jogging  in  from  the 
farm  in  a  rattletrap  democrat  wagon,  they 
came  tearing  down  the  pike  in  shmy  spick- 
and-span  automobOes,  pa  at  the  steering- 
wheel,  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  aod 
whiskers  streaming,  ma  in  her  new  bonnet 
sitting  proudly  beside  him,  and  grandma 
and  the  youngsters  filling  up  the  tonneau. 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  them.    There  is 
an  intangible  something  about  a  motor- 
car that  seems  to  give  the  most  hidebound 
old  farmer  in  the  community  a  new  lease 
of  life.   A  year  or  so  ago  a  weekly  magazine 
published  a  picture  of  a  group  of  cars  at 
some  rural  gathering  in  Washington,  and 
unwisely  labeled  it  "Where  the  old  cars  go 
to."    It  elicited  a  wave  of  indignant  letters 
from  automobile  salesmen  and  automobile 
users  in  the  Northwest  that  made  the  editor 
feel  as  though  he  had  stepped  on  achaiged 
wire.    That  gentleman  learned,  at  the  cost 
of    several    canceled    subscriptions,    that, 
wherever  else   the  second-hand   cars   go, 
they  certainly  do  not  go  to  the  Northwest, 
whose  people   might  well   take  as   their 
motto  "The  best  is  none  too  good  for  us." 
We  went,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
to  the  fair.    We  tossed  rings — three-for-a- 
dime-step-right-this-way-and-try-your-luck- 
ladies-and-gents — over  a  bed  of  cane-heads 
so  temptingly  thick  that  it  seemed  that  it 
would  be  only  by  a  miracle  that  you  could 
miss  one,  and  after  spending  a  dollar  in 
rings  Tommie  succeeded  in  getting  a  bam- 
boo walking-stick  that  he  could  have  bought 
for  ten  cents  almost  an)rwhere.    We  tried 
our  luck  at  breaking  clay  pipes  at  the  shoot- 
ing gallery,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  sights  on  my  rifle  had  been  deliberately 
hammered  a  quarter  of  an  inch  out  of  line, 
I  succeeded  in  winning  three  dubious-look- 
ing cigars,  to  the  proprietor's  very  great 
astonishment.      Had    I    smoked    diem    I 
should  not  have  survived  to  write  this  story. 
Then  we  leaned  over  the  pig-pens  and  poked 
the  pink  fat  hogs  with  the  yardsticks 
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some  enterprising   advertiser  had   forced 
CO  us;  in  the  art  department  we  gravely 
admired  the  cross-stitched  mottoes  bearing 
such  virtuous  sentiments  as  ''God  Bless 
Our  Home"  and  "Virtue  Is  Its  Own  Re- 
ward" and  the  water-color  studies  of  im- 
possible fruit,    "painted  by  Jane  Maria 
Simpiuns  aged  filfteen  years."     Then  we 
went  over  to  the  race  track  and  himg  over 
the  rail  and  became  as  excited  over  the 
result  of  the  2.30  free-for-all  as  we  used  to 
be  in  the  old  days  at  Sheepshead  Bay,  be- 
fore the  anti-radng  bill  became  a  law.    In 
bet,  I  surreptitiously   wagered   a   dollar 
Kith  an  itinerant  bookmaker  on  a  sixteen- 
to-one-shot,  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
horse  had  the  same  name  as  the  Lovely 
Lady,  it  would  surely  prove  a  winner — and 
lost.    Not  until  dark  settled  down  and  the 
lights  of  the  homeward  bound  cars  had 
turned  the  highway  into  an  excellent  imi- 
tation of  the  Chicago  freight  yards,  did  we 
climb  into  the  tonneau  again,  sticky  and 
dusty  and  tired,  and  tell  Billie  to  "hit  it  up 
for  the  nearest  hotel." 

"I've  had  a  perfectly  lovely  time"  said 
the  Lady,  snuggling  imder  the  rugs. 
"Haven't  you?"  And  we  both  admitted 
that  we  had. 

As  the  Pacific  Highway  goes,  it  is  fifty 
miles  from  Centralia  to  Tacoma,  but  we 
made  a  little  detour  so  as  to  see  Olympia, 
which  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Washing- 
ton. We  dined  at  Olympia  in  a  little  hotel 
much  frequented  by  the  law-makers,  with 
whom  the  lobby  was  filled.  And  then,  be- 
cause there  was  a  moon  in  the  heavens  as 
big  and  yellow  as  a  Stilton  cheese,  we  de- 
cided to  push  on  to  Tacoma,  which  is 
thirty  miles  from  Olympia,  that  night. 
I'll  not  soon  forget  the  beauty  of  that  ride. 
With  our  engines  purring  like  a  contented 
cat  we  boomed  down  the  radiant  path  that 
our  head-lights  cut  out  of  the  darkness;  the 
night  air,  charged  with  balsamic  fragrance, 
b^t  in  our  faces;  the  black  walls  of  the 
forest  rose  sk3n¥ard  on  either  hand,  the 
tree-tops  bordering  with  ghostly  hedges  a 
star-sprinkled  lane  of  sky.  I  wish  you 
might  have  been  there  too — it  was  so 
enchanting  and  mysterious.  The  theatres 
poured  forth  their  throngs  of  play-goers 
when  we  rolled  under  the  row  of  electric 
arches  which  turns  Tacoma's  chief  thor- 
oughfare into  an  avenue  of  dazzling  light 
and  drew  up  beneath  the  grotesque  and 
towering  totem  pde  at  the  door  of  our 


hotel.  Tacoma  is  as  up-and-doing  a  city 
as  you  will  find  in  a  week's  journey.  It 
does  not  need  to  be  rapped  on  the  feet 
with  a  night-stick  to  be  kept  awake.  Mag- 
nificently situated  on  a  series  of  terraces 
rising  above  an  arm  of  Puget  Sound,  its 
streets,  instead  of  defying  the  steepness  of 
the  hills,  as  is  the  case  in  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco,  sweep  up  them  in  long  diagonals, 
like  the  ramps  at  the  pew  Grand  Central 
Terminal  in  New  York.  Tacoma  is  pe- 
culiarly fortunate  in  being  girdled  by  a 
series  of  so-called  Natural  Parks,  a  zone 
ten  miles  in  width  in  which  the  landscape 
architect  has  not  been  permitted  to  im- 
prove on  the  lakes  and  woods  and  wild- 
flower-carpeted  glades  provided  by  the 
Creator.  But  Tacoma 's  chief  boast  and 
glory  is,  of  course,  a  mountain,  whose 
graceful  snow-capped  cone,  which  bears 
an  astonishing  resemblance  to  Fujiyama, 
rises,  like  an  ermine-mantled  monarch, 
above  the  encircling  forest.  The  name  of 
this  mountain  is  Rainier  or  Tacoma,  ac- 
cording to  whether  you  live  in  Seattle  or 
Tacoma,  and  it  is  called  Rainier-Tacoma  by 
advocates  of  the  Interurban  Peace  move- 
ment for  the  disarmament  of  rival  cities. 
The  mountain  is  quite  beautiful  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  no 
matter  what  its  name. 

For  thirty  miles  or  more  the  road  from 
Tacoma  to  Mount  Rainier-Tacoma  strikes^ 
across  a  wooded  country  as  flat  as  a  table- ' 
top  until,  reaching  the  base  of  the  moun-  ■ 
tain,  it  sweeps  upward  in  long  and  graceful 
spirals  which  were  laid  out  by  army  en- 
gineers, for  the  region  has  been  taken  over 
by  the  government  as  a  national  j)ark,  and 
a  motorist  has  to  pay  five  dollars  for  a  per- 
mit to  get  in.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  the 
Alps,  have  I  driven  over  a  finer  mountain 
road,  the  gradients  being  so  gradual  and  the 
curves  so  skilfully  designed  that  one  scarcely 
appreciates,  upon  reaching  National  Park 
Inn,  in  the  heart  of  the  reservation,  that 
he  has  climl)ed  upwards  of  five  thousand 
feet  since  leaving  tidewater  at  Tacoma. 
We  spent  the  night  at  the  Inn,  a  low-roofed 
broad- verandahcd,  big-firq)laced  hostelry 
which  had  an  air  of  cozincss  and  comfort 
in  keejnng  with  the  surroundings.  Every- 
thing about  it  reminded  us  of  hotels  we 
knew  in  some  of  the  Alpine  valleys,  and 
when  we  drew  up  our  shade  in  the  morning 
the  illusion  was  complete,  for  the  great 
peak,  its  snow-clad  ftaivVs  iW  ?>\)^xVX\iv%  Vcv 
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enough  to  have  to  pay  taxes,  and,  after 
presenting  me  with  a  list  of  pains  and  pen- 
alties which  I  would  incur  if  I  broke  any 
of  his  Majesty's  laws,  permitted  us  to  enter 
the  sacrosanct  precincts  of  the  Dominion. 
I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  follow 
in  our  tire  marks,  that  the  fifty  miles  of 
highway  between  Blaine  and  Vancouver 
have  been  materially  impro\'ed  since  we 
went  over  it.  Doubtless  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  they  had  constructerl 
a  "crowned"  road,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  one  that  is  rounded  upward  in  the 
middle  but,  as  a  result  of  the  ruins,  the 
sloping  sides  were  so  greasy  that  liillie  had 
his  work  cut  out  to  keej)  the  car  from  sliding 
into  the  ditch.  There  is  one  thing  that  the 
motorist  must  bear  conslantly  in  mind 
from  the  moment  his  front  lires  roll  across 
the  Canadian  border,  and  that  is  kcv^  to  the. 
left.  Barring  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia,  British  Columbia  is  the  only  Cana- 
dian province  which  retains  the  Fnglish 
system  of  turning  to  the  left  an<l  ]>assing 
to  the  right,  and  it  takes  an  American  some 
time  to  become  habituated  to  it.  I  know 
thatforseveraldaysafter  ween  tered  Canada 
myhairstood  on  end  whenever  I  saw  another 
car  approaching,  and  that  both  Tommie  and 
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I  would  shout  warningly,  a.-^  with  one  voice, 
"Keep  to  the  left,  Billie!   Keep  to  the  left!" 

After  seemingly  endless  miles  of  slippery 
going  through  dripping  woods,  we  enters 
the  outskirts  of  New  Westminster,  a  pros- 
perous seaport  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Fraser  river  which  is  the  oldest  place  in 
this  region,  as  age  is  counted  in  Western 
Canada,  A  splendid  boulevard,  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  connects  New  Westminster 
with  Vancouver,  and  the  car  fled  along  it 
as  swiftly  as  an  aeroplane  and  as  silently  as 
a  ghost.  The  \irgin  furest  dwindled  and 
ran  out  in  recently  made  clearings  where 
gangs  of  men  were  still  at  wt)rk  blowing  out 
and  burning  up  the  slumps,  and  on  the 
cleared  land  neat  cottages  of  mushroom 
growth  appeared,  and  these  changed  grad- 
ually to  two-storied  frame  houses,  and 
these  again  to  (he  increasingly  ornate 
mansions  of  the  well-to-do,  the  wealthy, 
and  the  kkh.  Through  the  murk  beyond 
them  the  white  sky-scra|.ers  of  Vancouver 
shot  skyward  like  a  gi.int's  lingers. 

"I'm  rather  sorry  tli:it  we're  here"  re- 
marked  the   Lovelv   T.adv, 

"CiHid  heavens:     Why?"     I  demanded. 

"Because  we're  just  that  much  nearer 
Alaska  and  our  journey's  end"  she  answered. 


THAT  JIM! 

By  GEORGE  VAN  SCHAICK 

tPuttratiJ  hy  Louii  Ragirt 


"■¥"LL  take  you  on"  said  Frazier,  the  boss. 
I  "We  got  room  for  more  men.  We're 
*  working  night-shifts,  and  that's  what 
the  new  hands  have  to  take." 

"All  right"  assented  the  applicant. 

"The  boarding  house  was  built  for  thirty 
and  there's  all  of  forty  piled  in  there  now" 
continued  Frazier.  "You'll  have  to  find 
something  in  the  village." 

The  men  spoke  in  the  slow,  clear  voices 
used  to  overcoming  the  grinding  roar  of 
huge  circulars  and  the  groaning  clatter  of 
carriers  moving  logs  up  and  down  under  the 
bite  of  the  saws. 

"Well,  so  long!"  said  the  new  hand, 
walking  out  briskly,  while  the  boss  looked 
approvingly  at  the  big  loose-limbed  chap 
with  his  red  hair  and  wide  shoulders. 

Some  yards  away  a  teamste^  was  lighting 
his  pipe,  after  contributing  a  big  load  to  a 
pile  of  scantlings.  Jim  Ferguson  accosted 
him. 

"I'm  looking  for  a  place  to  board"  he 
said.    "I  got  work  at  the  mill." 

The  teamster  first  puffed  at  his  pipe,  to 
make  sure  that  the  black  plug  was  alight. 
Then  he  looked  the  stranger  over. 

"You  might  try  Mother  Campbell"  he 
finally  answered.  "That's  where  I  board. 
She  can  only  take  in  two.    I  like  it  there." 

"Whereabouts?"  asked  Jim. 

"You  cross  the  bridge  and  turn  up  hill  to 
the  right.  Last  house  you  come  to.  There's 
flowers  in  the  wlndies.  Say  Jack  Kelly 
sent  you." 

"Thanks"  said  the  new  hand. 

He  crossed  the  bridge,  a  covered  one,  and 
struck  up  the  steep  rutty  road.  For  a 
moment  he  stopped  to  look  below  him. 
The  mill  was  busy;  men  with  calked  boots 
were  running  over  the  logs  in  the  boom 
above  the  dam,  pushing  them  with  pike- 
poles  toward  the  runway.  Here  others 
drove  sharp  steel  dogs  into  the  butts  and 
signaled.  With  a  clash  the  chain  would 
straighten  out,  and  the  great  sticks  climbed 


up  to  meet  the  hungry  fangs  and  be  de- 
voured. 

Across  the  river  traveled  an  endless  chain,  - 
carrying  discarded  slabs  that  were  auto- 
matically dumped  down  into  a  roaring 
furnace  at  the  water's  edge.  When  the 
wind  ser\'ed  one  could  smell  the  smoke  at 
Frazier's  miles  away,  and  from  far  away 
bends  in  the  river  one  could  see  the  great 
snaky  yellow  column. 

Jim  reached  the  little  house  and  knocked. 
An  old  lady  with  \'ery  sil\er>'  hair  and  weak 
eyes  that  blinked  at  him  opened  the  door. 

"Won't  you  come  in?"  she  asked  him. 

"Jack  Kelly  sent  me"  he  began.  "I'm 
taken  on  at  the  mill  for  night-shift.  Look- 
ing for  a  place  to  board." 
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hours'  sleep.  At  four  he  was  thoroughly 
refreshed  and  came  out  at  the  back  door, 
where  the  old  lady  was  bringing  in  some 
wood. 

"You  just  let  go  of  that,  mother"  he  said. 
"You  got  no  call  to  be  haulin'  wood  when 
there's  two  men  can  do  it.  And  you  ain't 
got  many  sticks  ready." 

He  took  an  armful  in  the  house  and, 
returning,  went  to  the  woodpile  and  shed 
his  coat.  For  a  long  time  he  smote,  expertly, 
while  the  woman  looked  at  him,  marv^eling. 

"Now  you  got  enough  to  last  for  a  while" 
he  said  when  he  returned  and  sat  beside  her, 
on  the  tiny  veranda,  smoking  his  pipe. 

"Somehow  you've  become  awful  different, 
Jim"  she  confided  happily,  stopping  her 
knitting.  "If  you  keep  on  this  way  I'll  be 
awful  proud  of  you.    Oh!    Ever  so  proud!" 

A  curious  smile  came  over  his  face. 

"I'll  be  glad  to  make  you  pi*oud,  mother" 
he  said. 

Again,  before  he  left  that  evening,  she 
put  up  her  face  for  him  to  kiss.  It 
did  not  seem  to  embarrass  him  now.  It 
was  very  natural  and  pleasant  and  he  was 
getting  used  to  it. 

Then  some  days  went  by  during  which 
Mother  Campbell  was  actually  heard  to 
sing,  in  a  happy  little  quavering  voice. 
Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  growing  younger, 
and  it  was  with  light  and  easy  steps  that 
she  tiptoed  about  the  house  lest  the  night 
worker  might  be  disturbed.  Jack  Kelly,  a 
shrewd  man,  noticed  all  this. 

"Them  two  is  as  thick  as  thieves"  he 
declared  to  his  married  brother,  one  evening. 
"She's  took  a  fancy  to  him  that  would  make 
you  laugh,  and  there  ain't  a  thing  in  the 
world  too  good  for  him.  When  he  calls  her 
mother  she  perks  up  like  it  was  true. 
Didn't  she  have  a  son  as  went  to  the  bad, 
once?" 

"I've  heard  so"  replied  the  brother,  "an' 
a  shockin'  brute  he  was,  too.  There  was 
nothin'  he  stopped  at  short  of  murder,  and 
he'd  likely  have  done  that  too  if  they  hadn't 
ketched  him  in  time." 

They  were  smoking  peacefully,  waiting 
for  the  steam-whistle  to  blow,  for  the 
brother  worked  nights.  Then  Maklyn,  the 
town  constable,  strolled  up  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand. 

"Say,  Jack,  I  want  a  word  with  you"  he 
said. 

The  teamster  rose  and  together  they 
walked  off  along  the  soft,  rutty  road  that 


was  three  parts  sawdust  into  which  theii^ 
feet  sank. 

"The  paper  says  Jim  Campbell's  escaped"^' 
explained  Maklyn.    "There's  a  reward  out^r 
for  him  and  here's  his  picture.     Red  hair  — 
and  blue  eyes,  it  says  at  the  bottom,  and    - 
near  six  foot  tall.    Now  what  about  this 
Ferguson  fellow  I  hear  about.    Twould  be 
just  like  Mammy  Campbell  to  forgive  him 
and  take  him  in  again." 

"Let  me  look  at  that  picture"  said  Kelly, 
noncommittally. 

"I  see  some  likeness  and  then  I  don't"  he 
commented,  after  careful  scrutiny.  "And 
there's  one  thing  you  can  gamble  on.  That 
feller  Jim  Ferguson  is  all  right  and  you're 
barkin'  up  the  wrong  tree." 

"Them  criminals  have  ways  of  changing 
themselves  quite  a  lot"  said  Maklyn.  "Ill 
have  a  good  look  at  him,  anyway." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  Maklyn 
knocked  at  Mother  Campbell's  door.  As 
was  her  wont,  owing  to  her  short  sight,  she 
put  her  face  close  to  his  and  recoiled,  sud- 
denly, with  head  thrown  back  and  hands 
tensely  clasping  her  bosom. 

"What  d'ye  want,  Maklyn?"  she  groaned. 

"Mostly  to  pass  the  time  o'  day"  he  re- 
plied, "also  to—" 

"Go  away!"  cried  the  old  woman.  "I've 
been  getting  a  little  happiness,  these  last 
few  days.  Can't  you  leave  us  alone  now? 
Oh!  Maklyn,  for  the  sake  of  the  mother 
who  bore  you  don't  try  to  kill  me.  Ain't  I 
suffered  enough?  I  tfeU  you  he's  all  right 
now!" 

She  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Then  a  door  opened  and  Jim  Ferguson 
walked  in  quickly,  looking  at  them  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Run,  Jim!"  cried  the  distracted  woman. 
"They're  after  you." 

"Who's  after  me,  and  what  for?"  asked 
Jim,  quietly.  "And  who's  this  man  been 
makin'  you  cry?"  he  added  with  a  tone  of 
rising  anger. 

"You're  Jim,  are  you?"  asked  Maklyn. 

"Surest  thing  you  know"  replied  Fergu- 
son.   "What  of  it?" 

He  sat  down  on  a  stool  near  the  old 
woman  and  petted  her  hand  while  Maklyn 
took  out  the  printed  portrait  and  gazed  at 
it  attentively.  Then  he  stared  at  the  yoimg 
man  and  repeated  the  process. 

"It  don't  seem  very  much  alike"  he  said. 
"Come,  Mammy  Campbell,  speak  the  truth. 
Is  this  your  son?" 


Through  bleared  eyes  the  old  woman 
looked  up.  For  an  instant  she  could  not 
speak.  Then  with  her  hand  held  up  to  her 
aching  forehead,  she  quavered  out  her 
renunciation. 

"No,  no,  he  ain't  my  son!  How  dare  you 
say  he's  my  son?" 

"Don't  he  call  you  mother?" 

"Yes,  and  so  does  Jack  Kelly.  Every- 
body does,  just  because  I'm  a  ]ii>or  old 
woman.  You  know  mighly  ivell  he  ain't 
my  son!" 

Maklyn  looked  uncertainly  from  one  to 
the  other,  but  Ferguson  had  risen. 

"There's  been  enough  of  this"  he  said, 


roughly.  "I  won't  have  anybody  makin' 
Mother  Campbell  cry.  Vou  come  out  with 
me  and  we'll  talk  it  over.  And,  mother, 
don't  you  be  worrying.  This  is  coming  out 
all  right," 

He  mo\ed  toward  the  dcwr,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  constable.  Together  they 
walked  on  for  some  yards  to  a  place  where  a 
big  dead  birch  lay  by  the  road.sidt,  Ferguson 
sat  down  and  the  constable  followed  suit, 
both  beginninf^  to  shave  their  plugs  for  a 
pt[ieful. 

"\ow,  Mister,"  said  Jim,  "this  is  all 
Greek  to  me.  The  poor  old  woman  thinks 
I'm  her  son,  and  I  let  her  think  so  because 
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it  seemed  to  make  her  feel  good.  Now  fire 
away." 

"I'm  thinking  youVe  Jim  Campbell, 
that's  all"  said  Maklyn.  "He's  broke  jail 
where  he  was  for  the  last  eight  years.  The 
old  lady  lies  about  it,  just  like  she's  been 
ready  to  shed  every  drop  of  her  blood  for 
you,  any  time,  the  poor  old  woman.  And 
now  you  better  come  along  o'  me  without 
no  fuss." 

"Oh!  That's  it,  is  it?"  answered  Fergu- 
son. "There  was  a  lot  of  things  I  didn't 
understand  a  bit." 

He  pulled  out  a  wallet  and  showed  some 
papers. 

"This  shows  I  worked  at  Plaster  Rock  all 
last  year.  You  can  see  what  it  says  about 
me.  Here's  another  from  the  MacPhersons 
at  St.  John.  This  is  my  savings  bank  book, 
where  I  got  a  little  money  at  Fredericton, 
also  a  recommend  from  Fraley  Brothers 
there." 

"How  do  I  know  all  them  papers  hasn't 
been  stolen?"  asked  Maklyn. 

"Because  I'm  telling  you  so"  answered 
Ferguson,  getting  excited. 

But  Maklyn  laughed. 

"What's  your  say-so  if  you're  Jim  Camj)- 
bell?"  he  said.  "I'll  grant  that  picture  ain't 
much  like  you,  and  still  there's  room  for 
doubting." 

Just  then  Frazier,  the  mill-boss,  chanced 
to  pass  by. 

"Hello!   Maklyn"  he  said.    "Hello,  Jim!" 

"Hold  on,  Frazier!  How's  this  man 
turning  out  at  the  mill?" 

"D'ye  want  me  to  throw  bouquets  at  him 
and  have  him  want  his  wages  raised?" 
asked  the  boss,  laughing. 

"No,  all  jokin'  aside.    It's  serious." 

"Well,  he  knows  it  all.  Understands 
steam,  too." 

"You  think  he's  been  doing  mill-work 
right  along?" 

"There's  no  mistake  about  that.  He's 
an  old  hand  at  it.  What  are  you  driving  at? 
Well,  I'm  in  a  hurry,  so  long." 

He  walked  off  without  awaiting  an  answer, 
and  Maklyn  took  off  his  hat  and  scratched 
his  head. 

"It  don't  look  like  a  long-term  jail  bird 
could  make  good  at  Frazier 's"  he  said. 
"But  I'd  hate  to  be  mistaken,  either  way. 
I'd  sure  give  a  dollar  to  know  the  truth." 

"You  know  it  all  right  now,  for  I've  told 
it  to  you"  said  Jim. 

Maklyn  rose  from  the  tree. 
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It's  all  on  account  of  that  poor  dA. 
Mammy  Campbell  that  I'm  giving  you  a, 
chance  to  skip"  he  said.    "But  if  you  d£» 
I'll  be  after  you  hot  foot." 

Without  another  word  he  left  and  hurrioX. 
to  the  telegraph  office  at  the  depot  whife 
Jim  returned  to  Mother  Campbell's. 

She  uttered  a  cry  as  he  came  in,  and 
rushed  to  him,  clinging  to  his  big  frame. 

"I've  packed  all  your  things"  she  said, 
trembling.  "Maybe  you  can  manage  to 
get  off.  I'd  forgot  the  danger  and  was 
getting  so  happy  again.  More  than  eyer 
before  in  my  life.  You've  been  a  good  son 
since  you  came  back  to  me,  and  now  you've 
got  to  leave  me.  I'll  pray  they  don't  ketdt 
you.    Oh!   How  rU  pray!" 

But  she  sank  down  to  the  floor,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  grief,  and  the  man  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  to  her  bed  where  he 
laid  her  down,  tenderly.  Then  he  knelt  by 
her  and  stroked  one  of  the  poor  wrinkled 
hands,  gently,  till  the  heaving  breast  quieted 
a  little. 

"I'll  die  if  they  take  you  away,  Jim"  she 
said.  "Maybe  I'll  die  if  you  run  away,  too, 
but  it's  the  only  thing  you  can  do." 

"I'm  stayin'  right  here  at  Frazier's, 
mother,  and  don't  you  forget  it.  You  just 
try  and  have  a  little  sleep  now  and  don't  be 
worrying  any  more." 

After  a  time  he  left,  for  a  restless  stroll 
in  the  woods,  but  when  he  returned  to  tea, 
before  going  to  work,  the  old  woman  came 
up  to  him. 

"You're  right,  Jim"  she  said,  eagerly. 
"I  don't  want  them  to  be  huntin'  you  like 
a  wild  animal.  You'll  pay  the  rest  of  your 
debt  like  a  man  and  I'll  wait  for  you. 
You'll  come  back  to  me.  Promise  you'll 
come  back!" 

For  a  time  she  clung  to  him  desperately, 
till  she  remembered  he  must  be  hungry. 
Soon  afterward  he  returned  to  work. 

An  hour  later  sounded  the  clanging  bell 
and  the  whistle  of  the  night  train,  drowned 
by  the  roar  of  the  mill,  but  Frazier  came  up 
to  the  clapboard  machines  and  touched  Jim 
on  the  shoulder. 

"Leave  off  a  minute"  he  said,  "you're 
wanted  in  the  office.    Come  along." 

The  man  followed  the  boss,  wondering. 
In  the  office  stood  Maklyn  and  another  man. 

"Here  he  is,  Mr.  Towner"  said  the  con- 
stable. 

The  jailer  looked  at  Jim  and  shook  his 
head. 
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"There's  a  queer  likeness  but  it  isn't  our 
man"  he  said.  "IVe  known  the  real  one 
eight  years.  Sorry  if  they  Ve  bothered  you, 
young  feller." 

Maklyn  thrust  out  his  hand  at  Jim. 

"Shake"  he  said.  "I'm  awful  sorry  too. 
I  was  just  thinkin'  to  do  my  duty.  Mr. 
Towner  just  stopped  over  but  he's  going  on 
to  Coley's  Landing,  where  they've  arrested 
a  man  who  got  ^ot  in  the  scrap.  They 
think  it's  Jim  Campbell." 

On  the  next  day  Maklyn  hurried  up  to 
Mother  Campbell's.  Jim  was  watering  the 
old  lady's  hollyhocks. 

"That  was  Jim  Campbell  all  right  at 
Coley's"  he  whispered.  "Towner  had  me 
up  on  the  telephone,  and  he  says  the  man's 
dead.    What'U  I  tell  the  old  lady?" 

"For  land's  sake  keep  your  mouth  shut" 
implored  Jim. 

Maklyn  scratched  his  head  and  departed. 
He  could  hear  the  old  lady  hurrying  down 
the  stairs. 

"Wasn't  that  Maklyn?"  she  asked. 
"What  did  he  want?" 

Her  hands  were  trembling. 


"He  came  to  tell  me  everything  was  all 
right"  said  Jim,  very  sober. 

"And  you're  free  to  be  my  son"  she  cried 
eagerly.  "Yes,  mother,  I'm  free  now"  he 
answered. 

With  a  cry  she  fell  in  his  arms,  just  as 
Jack  Kelly  was  coming  in. 

"Are  you  folks  going  on  a  honeymoon?" 
he  asked,  grinning. 

"I've  found  my  son.  Jack!  I've  found 
my  son  again!"  she  cried,  exultingly. 

"Well,  well!  I  want  to  know!"  clamored 
the  teamster,  staring. 

Presently  the  two  men  strolled  out  of 
hearing  and  engaged  in  deep  conversation, 
after  which  Jack  went  forth  and  inter- 
viewed many  people. 

"The  old  lady  thinks  that  Jim  is  her 
son,"  he  said,  "and  Jim  says  he  wants  her 
to  keep  on  thinking,  so  long  as  it  makes  her 
happy.  He  says  she's  the  best  old  mother 
a  fellow  ever  had,  and  he  ain't  got  no  other. 
And  now  the  man,  woman  or  child  as 
imdeceives  her  gets  drawed,  quartered, 
scalped  and  burnt  alive.    D'ye  get  me?" 

They  did. 
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A  thousand  shining  days  shall  flow 
Across  the  dawn's  pearl  bars; 

A  thousand  nights  shall  come  and  go 
With  splendor  of  the  stars. 

And  one  shall  bear  you  far  away, 
As  dreams  bear  one  in  sleep, 

Beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  day, 
Beyond  the  sunset-deep. 

Dread  not  the  parting  that  must  be; 

Yours  is  no  journey  new ; 
Hearts  go  that  way  eternally, 

And  I  shall  follow  you! 


1AST  fall  the  general  manager  and  the 
,  directors  of  the  biggest  concern  manu- 
facturing  agricultural  implements 
came  to  San  Francisco,  towing  an  appro- 
priation of  a  -hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  an  exhibit.  They  saw  the  rising  walls 
of  the  City  of  Color  by  the  Golden  Gate, 
nodded  beaming  approval,  cut  the  rope,  left 
the  appropriation  and  departed — due  east. 

San  Diego  lies  six  hundred  miles  due 
south  of  San  Francisco.  San  Diego  like- 
wise was  building  an  exposition;  San  Diego 
also  wanted  an  appropriation  for  an  ex- 
hibit from  the  biggest  concern  manufactur- 
ing agricultural  implements.  When  the 
directors  headed  due  east,  ignoring  the 
existence  of  the  second  exposition,  San 
Diego  rolled  up  its  sleeves,  took  a  deep 
breath  and  began  manipulating  the  levers 
until  its  joints  cracked. 

San  Diego  succeeded,  pulled  the  general 
manager  of  the  biggest  agricultural-imple- 
ment concern  back  across  the  continent. 
He  came,  without  his  directors,  without  an 


appropriation,  but  with  an  exceedin^y 
active  prejudice.  He  did  not  want  to  come. 
To  his  mind  the  trip  was  a  waste  of  time, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  when  he 
reached  the  office  of  the  Director  General 
His  firm  was  spending  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  on  an  exhibit  covering  25,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  at  the  Big  Fair;  he  could 
see  no  reason  why  the  claims  of  the  Sao 
Diego  exposition  should  not  have  been 
turned  down  politely  by  correspondence. 

The  Director  General  smiled.  That  is 
one  of  his  peculiarities,  this  friendly,  dis- 
arming, quiet  smile  forever  breaking  out 
beneath  the  cropped  red  mustache.  Also, 
he  talked,  quietly,  in  an  even,  level, 
friendly  voice.  And  he  talked  to  the  point, 
talked  straight  business. 

When  the  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company  departed  from 
San  Diego  he  left  behind  him  a  reservation 
for  120,000  square  feet  of  space.  In  Chi- 
cago he  put  the  cAse  before  his  directois. 
They  authorized  him  to  sign  a  contract 
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for  240,000  square  feet  of  space.  Also,  they 
authorized  him  to  erect  a  special  exhibit 
building  at  San  Diego;  furthermore,  they 
authorized  him  to  plant  an  orchard  in 
which  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  imple- 
ments under  actual  field  conditions.  The 
building  is  now  ready;  the  orchard  blos- 
somed this  spring,  is  being  irrigated  and 
cultivated  regularly. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  times  were 
hard  last  fall;  we  both  know  that  individual 
firms  as  well  as  nations  held  back  last 
year,  trimmed  sails,  cut  expenditures. 
How,  then,  did  the  Director  General  with 
the  freckles,  the  red  mustache  and  the 
frank,  boyish  smile  succeed  in  opening  the 
purse  and  arousing  the  exhibit  enthusiasm 
of  a  skeptic  implement  manufacturer  at  a 
time  when  the  corn-belt  farmers  were  re- 
newing their  notes? 

The  answer  is  very  simple. 

He  took  the  manufacturer  upon  a  sta- 
tistical mountain  and  showed  him  the 
biggest  undeveloped  market  for  agricul- 
tural implements  in  the  United  States; 
then  he  showed  the  manufacturer,  proved 
it  by  the  books,  how  the  fair  would  of>en  its 
gates  without  a  cent  of  debt,  but  with  a 
nice  lump  of  cash  left  in  the  treasury; 
thereafter  he  took  him  through  the  grounds 
and  showed  him  just  how  the  Panama- 
California  Exposition  at  San  Diego  was  to 
help  develop  this  potential  market.  In 
his  talk  the  exposition  chief  left  the  moon- 
shine on  the  silvery  bay,  kept  his  feet  on 
the  solid  ground  of  cross-indexed,  double- 
checked  facts,  and  presented  a  business 
prop>osition  that  landed  the  implement 
man's  signature  on  the  dotted  line. 

Skeptics  by  the  score  have  traveled  over 
the  same  route  with  the  Director  General. 
All  of  them  ceased  scoffing  after  they  had 
seen  and  listened;  went  home  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  fair  in  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  country  would  not  only  be 
an  assured  financial  success,  but  that  it 
would  also  have  a  pronounced  effect  upon 
the  character  and  management  of  future 
expositions,  would  give  a  tremendous  stim- 
ulus to  the  growth  of  the  Southwest. 

Of  skeptics  there  had  always  been  a 
plentiful  supply  ever  since  San  Diego  in 
1910  proclaimed  that  it  would  hold  a 
twelve-month  exp)osition  to  celebrate  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  did  not 
seem  reasonable  that  a  town  of  less  than 
40,000  inhabitants,  located  at  the  end  of  a 


branch  line,  should  succeed  in  putting  on  a 
show  really  worth  while  seeing,  without 
mortgaging  its  last  shirt  and  breaking  its 
financial  back.  Portland,  with  almost 
200,000  population,  had  been  helped  out 
by  a  fat  appropriation  from  the  state  of 
Oregon  for  an  exposition  of  much  smaller 
size  than  the  projected  San  Diegan  enter- 
prise. Seattle  had  270,000  people  when  it 
imdertook  its  fair,  yet  Seattle  raised  only 
$1,200,000  and  was  S6oo,ooo  in  debt  when 
the  gates  were  opened.  How  could  little 
San  Diego,  barely  one-sixth  of  Seattle^s 
size,  expect  to  finance  and  carry  through 
an  exposition  of  greater  magnitude?  It 
seemed  preposterous. 

But  San  Diego  did  it!  San  Diego  by 
subscriptions  and  municipal  bond  issues 
raised  three  million  dollars  without  going 
beyond  the  city  limits,  thanks  to  D.  C. 
Collier,  the  enthusiast  whose  boundless 
faith  and  energy  started  the  ball  rolling 
and  kept  it  going.  Collier's  efforts  financed 
the  exp)osition;  Frank  P.  Allen,  Junior,  the 
man  who  built  Seattle's  fair,  looked  after 
the  physical  features  of  the  project,  planned 
the  grouping  and  design  of  the  buildings, 
got  ready  to  transform  the  barren  slopes  and 
deep  arroyos  into  a  fairyland  of  tropic  foliage. 
Eighteen  months  ago  the  blue-prints  were 
ready  for  the  builders — but  the  spirit,  the 
exact,  specific  purpose  of  the  projected  ex- 
position had  not  yet  materialized. 

San  Francisco's  Exposition  was  universal, 
all-inclusive.  It  proposed  to  record,  in 
visible,  tangible  form,  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization in  all  its  phases;  it  was  to  be  the 
final  summary  of  man's  past  achievements. 
San  Diego  could  not  do  the  same  thing  on 
a  smaller  scale;  San  Diego  could  not  even 
segregate  Latin  America  and  chronicle  its 
achievements,  because  the  South  American 
republics  would  be  represented  at  both 
fairs.  Never  was  the  need  of  a  distinct, 
outstanding  individuality,  of  a  differentiat- 
ing purpose  more  pressing  than  at  San 
Diego  eighteen  months  ago. 

A  rancher  supplied  the  individuality, 
furnished  the  puq)ose,  solved  the  problem. 
They  made  him  Director  General,  put  the 
ex])osition  into  his  hands  as  a  reward.  It 
was  this  rancher  who  landed  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Comi)any  for  the  big- 
gest exhibit  ever  made  anywhere  by  an 
individual  firm. 

H.  O.  Da\as,  the  man  with  the  quiet 
voice  and  the  boyish  smile,  did  not  seek 
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the  office.  He  would  still  be  raising  blue- 
blooded  stock  at  Yuba  City  if  the  super- 
visors of  Sutter  county,  California,  had  nqt 
appointed  him  exposition  commissioner, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  the 
county's  exhibit  at  the  two  Califomian 
fairs.  In  this  capacity  the  rancher — he  was 
a  newcomer  in  California,  having  sold  his 
manufacturing  business  in  Chicago  only 
a  few  years  previously — came  to  San 
Diego,  bubbling  over  with  ideas  that 
attracted  the  attention  of  Allen,  the  builder. 
Allen  asked  the  rancher  to  stay;  Collier, 
father  of  the  exposition,  made  him  assist- 
ant to  the  president  and  went  abroad. 
Within  a  few  months  the  board  of  directors 
appointed  the  newcomer  Director  General, 
discharged  all  committees  except  the  execu- 
tive committee,  gave  the  new  chief  a  free 
hand  and  told  him  to  carry  out  his  ideas; 
to  build  an  exposition  with  a  constructive 
purpose. 

That  purpose  was  the  settlement  of  the 
still  unproductive  arable  lands  in  the 
Southwest  quarter  of  the  United  States, 
the  acceleration  of  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  San  Diego's  potential  trade  terri- 
tory, an  area  that  comprises  a  million 
square  miles  covering  the  southern  part  of 
California,  all  of  Arizona,  western  Texas 
and  New  Mexico,  a  part  of  Colorado,  the 
southern  half  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  In 
this  territory  the  Panama  Canal  will 
enable  San  Diego  to  lay  down  goods  for  less 
money  than  it  costs  to  ship  them  from  the 
manufacturing  points  in  the  East  or  Europe, 
across  the  continent  by  rail. 

"Holy  Gila  Monsters!"  said  the  Illinois 
tourist.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  th^t  there 
is  anything  worth  developing  in  that  coun- 
try? Wliy,  it's  drier  than  a  Kansas  town 
after  a  revival  campaign.  How  much  room 
for  real  farms,  not  cattle  ranches,  is  there 
in  that  desert  country-?  You  got  to  show 
me  the  green  spots." 

No  one  knew.  The  Director  General 
did  not  know.  But  he  proposed  to  find  out. 
Hiring  a  coq^s  of  statisticians  he  investi- 
gated every  county,  every  valley  and  plain 
containing  more  than  fifteen  hundred  culti- 
vated acres  in  the  tcrriU)rv.  He  enumerated 
ever>'  acre,  irrigated  or  dry-farmed,  in  the 
region,  determined  the  principal  products 
of  every  valley,  the  rate  at  which  produc- 
tion had  grown  between  1909  and  19 13, 
compiled  data  on  the  rainfall,  the  length 
of  growing  season,  on  transportation  and 


educational  facilities.  Above  all  he  ascer- 
tained how  much  raw  land  was  left  in  every 
county  or  valley  that  could  be  made  pro- 
ductive either  by  irrigation  or  by  dry- 
farming  methods,  checking  and  verifying 
the  figures  thus  collected  most  carefully. 

The  totals  obtained  in  this  painstaking 
survey  surprised  the  Director  General. 
They  showed  that  in  1913  eight  million 
irrigated  and  non-irrigated  acres  were  pro- 
ducing crops  in  the  Southwest;  they  also 
showed  that  this  territory  in  addition  con- 
tained forty-four  million  acres  of  untilled 
agricultural  land,  and  water  enough  to 
irrigate  almost  half  of  this  immense  area. 

In  Western  Canada  less  than  twenty 
million  acres  are  in  crop  this  year.  These 
twenty  million  acres,  with  a  short  growing 
season  and  rigorous  winters,  have  pulled 
a  hundred  thousand  American  farmers 
across  the  line  every  year  for  a  decade; 
these  twenty  million  cultivated  acres  have 
built  the  cities  of  Winnipeg,  Calgary,  Ed- 
monton, Regina,  Saskatoon,  Prince  Albert 
and  a  score  of  lesser  towns.  In  the  South- 
west the  sur\'ey  showed  that  forty  million 
virgin  acres  were  available  for  settlement, 
half  of  them  susceptible  to  irrigation  and 
specialized  intensive  cultivation.  There 
was  room  for  700,000  new  farms,  for  a 
farm  population  of  five  millions  over  and 
above  the  total  present  population  of 
1,600,000  souls.  In  the  establishment  of 
these  700,000  new  farms  a  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  lumber  would  be  needed  for  build- 
ings and  fences;  they  would  require  at  the 
start  twenty  million  dollars'  worth  of  plows 
and  harrows,  twenty-six  million  dollars' 
worth  of  rakes,  over  a  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  pumps  and  engines.  For 
farm  equipment,  tools  and  implements, 
for  building  material,  furniture  and  house- 
hold necessities,  those  700,000  new  farms 
would  offer  an  initial  market  worth  five 
billion  dollars  to  the  manufacturers.  Would 
they  go  after  this  business  with  an  exhibit 
at  San  Diego? 

Having  compiled  these  detailed  data. 
Director  General  Davis  did  not  begin  his 
campaign  for  exhibits  until  March  first  of 
this  year.  On  that  date  he  sent  out  six 
high-class  salesmen  to  present  the  statistics 
and  arguments  to  a  selected  list  of  manu- 
facturers. Within  ten  weeks  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  available  space  was  gone,  con- 
tracted for  by  manufacturers  whose  eyes 
were  suddenly  opened  to  the  magnitude  of 


the  most  purposeful  individual  loves  to 
relax,  to  enjoy  novel  sensations,  sights  and 
experiences.  We  want  as  many  people  as 
we  can  possibly  induce  to  come  to  see  San 
Diego,  the  Coast,  the  West.  We  want 
crowds,  and  in  the  attraction  of  great  crowds 
the  versatility  of  our  amusements,  the 
splendor  of  our  palaces,  the  beauty  of  our 
grounds,  the  wide  diversity  of  interest  we 
offer  are  most  important  factors." 

Novelty  is  the  cornerstone  upon  which 
the  success  of  any  exposition  is  built.  The 
mere  size  of  Chicago's  White  City,  the  mass 
and  variety  of  its  exhibits  and  amusements, 
the  sham  magniticence  of  its  classic  struc- 
tures, lifted  it  far  above  any  preceding 
effort.  And  since  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition  the  builders  have  found  it 
extremely  difficult  to  surpass  the  Chicago 
climax.  At  San  Diego,  however,  a  new 
exposition  note  has  been  struck.  It  is 
best  expressed  in  the  experience  of  the  men 
whose  fantastic  attraction  was  the  strong- 
est money-getter  on  the  St.  Louis  Pike. 
They  came  and  asked  for  a  concession. 

"What  kind  of  a  show  do  you  want  to 
put  on?"  inquired  the  Director  General. 

The  visitors'  chests  expanded  visibly. 

"Creation!"  they  replied  in  unison. 
"The  biggest  drawing  card  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition."  And  they  leaned  back  to  let 
the  announcement  take  effect. 

"I'm  sorry,"  replied  the  Director  Gen- 
eral, "but  you  can't  have  any  space  unless 
you  devise  something  different.    Your  at- 


und  the  bunctalaw  will  be  blaomlng  bj-  Fel 

traction  has  become  identified  in 
lar  mind  with  the  St.  Louis  Expos 
can't  afford  to  imitate  even  if  i 
draw  the  crowds.  Think  up 
fresh,  something  new  and  we'l 
you  with  open  arms." 

Nor  did  the  Director  General  limit  t 
policy    to   the    multitude    of   amuseme 
devices.    With  equal  rigor  he  app 
the  exhibits  themselves, 

"The  time  for  the  mere  exhi 
finished  products  in  a  state  of 
repose  has  passed"  he  explained, 
upon    rows    of    polished    electric 
stacks  of  beautiful  fabrics,  miles 
modities,  machines  and  products 
repeated  weary  the  eye,  tire  the 
bore  the  brain.     The  same  thinj 
seen  any  day  in  a  department  _,„.w,  ^ 
wholesale  house  or  an  art  bazaar.    We  re- 
fused to  have  these  lifeless  exhibits  in  our 
buildings.    We  demanded  action,  novelty, 
interest — and  we  got  it.     We  will  exhibit 
processes,  not  the  product  alone.     In  our 
textile  exhibit,   eight   looms   installed  by 
different  manufacturers  will  show  the  exact 
method  of  weaving  various  fabrics.    Under- 
wear,  hosiery,    knit   goods,    woollen   and 
cotton  fabrics  will  be  made  right  before  the 
visitor's  eyes.     We  won't  have  an  exhibit 
of  Japanese  art  handicraft.    We'll  have  the 
craftsmen    themselves    carving    in    ivory, 
weaving  the  tall   Formosan  hats,  beating 
copper,  lacquering  and  enameling  jewelry. 
Our  traction  engines  won't  stand  in  solemn 
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"To  June  first  the  exposition  has  spent 
a  little  over  a  million  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,"  he  stated,  tracing  the  column 
of  figures.  "The  cost  estimate  of  the  re- 
maining work — we  haven't  been  fooled  on 
any  of  our  estimates  yet,  thanks  to  Allen — 
shows  that  every  bill  can  be  paid  before 
January  first,  nineteen  fifteen,  out  of  the 
funds  in  sight.  Well  open  the  gates  with  a 
cool  hundred  thousand  dollars  left  in  the 
treasury.  Want  to  see  the  books?  All 
right,  just  as  you  say.  Besides,  we  have  now 
on  hand  a  fund  of  sixty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  sale  of  concessions.  The  peanut 
and  popcorn  man,  for  instance,  paid  us  ten 
thousand  plus  twenty-five  per  cent  of  his 


ha^ 


gross  sales.   That  fund  is  imtouched,  dra^ 
four  per  cent  and  is  growing.     We'll 
money  to  lend  instead  of  borrowing  it'' 

I  touched  wood.   The  Director  General! 
smile  crept  toward  his  ears.    "Come  aioiia3H(l 
New  Year's  eve  and  look  over  the  bodLS«J^ 
he  invited.    "And  don't  judge  San 
by  the  standard  of  previous 
It  isn't  fair.    We  are  all  new  in  the 
We  had  no  precedent  to  cling  to.    We 
forced  to  proceed  on  entirely  new 
make  our  own  way  irrespective  of 
others  had  done." 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Panama 
fomia  Exposition  will  be  an  imprecedented 
success. 


A  CREED 

By  DAVID  LESLIE  BROWN 

^?rO  overlook  unreasonableness,  and  to  reverence 
^^  fact;  to  avoid  error,  and  to  exalt  right-doing; 
to  cottnsel  when  asked;  to  strike — and  strike  hard — 
when  a  wrong  is  wilful;  to  see  Divinity,  in  Man, 
and  seek  God  in  Nature;  to  be  sincere;  to  be  nattu'al; 
to  be  honest,  and  kind,  and  courteous;  to  be  dignified, 
confident,  and  determined;  never  to  wrong  friend 
or  foe — there's  enough  for  a  creed — and  to  keep 
anyone  busy! 


"John  Barleycorn"  at  the  Plow 


ROBERT  BURNS  worked  himself  up 
from  the  plow  to  literary  fame:  Jack 
*  London  has  worked  himself  down 
through  htcniry  glory  to  the  plow.  It  is 
not  that  the  author  of  the  "Sea  Wolf"  is 
going  to  take  to  the  handles  of  the  homely 
implement  on  the  hillsides  of  his  romantic 
farm  in  the  "Valley  of  the  Moon,"  but  his 
experience  with  the  soil  since  he  became  a 
tiller  at  Glen  Ellen,  together  with  childhood 
memories,  for  he  was  born  upon  a  ranch, 
has  convinced  him  that  he  can  render  good 
servnce  to  his  readers  by  writing  a  book 
upon  scientific  agriculture. 

In  speaking  of  his  new  work  Mr.  London 
says:  "I  shall  write  upon  American  farm- 
ing, critically  contrasting  what  the  New 
World  fanner  is  doing  with  the  farm- 
methods  of  the  Orient.  I  have  obser\ed 
that  Americans,  through  their  leaders  who 
make  a  scientific  study  of  the  soil,  know  a 
great  deal  of  'why  things  are  done,'  but 
not  much  of  the  'how';  while  in  Japan, 
China  and  Korea  much  is  known  of  the 
■how,'  but  very  Jittle  of  the  'why,'  I  shall 
make  an  elalwratc  study  of  the  oriental 
and  occidental  systems  and  endeavor  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  farm,  especially  to  that  of  the 
ranch  here  in  the  West." 

That  Mr.  London  is  actually  in  earnest 
purpose  is  seen  from  the  books  on  soil  cul- 
tivation piled  on  his  study  table.  These 
he  is  devouring  morning,  noon  and  night 
when  at  home;  at  meal-time,  and  in  bed; 
f.>r  Jack  London  is  no  dreamer  or  dilettante. 
All  these  seven  years  at  Glen  Ellen,  too,  he 
has  personally  directed  his  ranch.  His 
actual  work  with  his  pen  is  disposed  of 
during  the  morning  <rom  se\'en  to  twelve- 


thirty,  during  which  time  he  holds  himsdf 
to  the  completion  of  one  thousand  words 
of  manuscript.  In  the  afternoon,  as  a 
relaxation,  he  mounts  "The  Outlaw"  and 
with  Mrs.  Ix>ndon,  also  on  horseback,  at 
his  side,  he  becomes  director -general  of  the 
field  work.  Every  employee  of  his  ranch 
is  visited,  progress  noted,  and  further 
directions  given. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  Mr.  London 
through  the  thirty-five  volumes  which  mark 
his  career  of  letters  knows  that  he  is  not 
merely  a  story-teller,  but  something  much 
more — an  intellectual  power;  that  in  his 
intense  power.s  of  observation,  discrimina- 
tion and  analysis  lies  the  strength  of  his 
work;  and  with  this  ability  to  concentrate 
intensively  upon  any  theme,  he  undertakes 
a  work  which  ought  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  the  American  agriculturist. 

The  author's  wanderlust  is  again  in  full 
possession  of  him,  and  the  next  step  in  the 
carrying  out  of  his  new  plan  is  a  journey  to 
the  Orient.  A  trek  through  the  interiors  of 
Japan,  Korea,  China  and  India  is  included 
in  his  travel-map.  During  this  trip  he  pro- 
poses to  make  oriental  cultivation  of  the 
soil  yield  its  secreU,  an<l  these,  stirred  and 
mixed  welt  with  the  Burbankian  spirit 
which  he  appears  to  have  imbibed  from  his 
great  neighbor- farmer  at  Santa  Rosa,  will 
be  distilled  and  refined  into  his  proposed 
new  pages.  The  ultimate  book,  of  course, 
will  i)o  tinishe<l  at  his  home,  which  consists 
of  sc\-en  hundred  acres,  named  by  him  the 
"Valley  of  the  Moon,"  which  lies  about  a 
half  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Glen  Ellen  in 
Sonoma  county.  The  romantic  slopes  can 
plainly  lje  seen  from  the  trains  ])lying  from 
Vallejo  to  Santa  Rosa.    The  "Valley"  is 
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Mr.  London  intends  to  develop  every 
branch  of  general  farming,  from  the  kitchen 
garden  which  already  supplies  his  table,  to 
orchards  of  the  finest  and  best  trees.  His 
live-stock  is  already  beginning  to  show  its 
superiority,  as  his  beautiful  imported  stal- 
lion, "Neuadd  Hillside,'^  was  awarded  a  first 
prize  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair. 

We  are  apt  to  wonder  how  one  man  can 
carry  so  much  in  his  mind  and  successfully 
accomplish  anything.  The  Londons  have 
employed  the  same  systematic  plan  of 
attack  upon  farm-problems  that  the  author 
uses  in  his  literary  workshop.  No  time  is 
wasted,  no  materials  misplaced.  One  of  the 
first  things  noticed  on  entering  his  library 
is  an  obtrusive  sign  which  says  "The  books 
on  the  racks  and  shelves  are  not  to  be 
removed.''  Pigeon-holes  and  drawers  care- 
fully •  tagged  contain  notes  and  clippings 
where  at  once  he  can  put  his  hand  on  de- 
sired material.  By  the  side  of  his  desk  is 
the  system  of  wire  baskets  which  hold  the 
completed  pages  of  his  manuscripts.  Eight 
years  ago  I  sent  him  a  desired  note  on  a 
poem  of  which  he  wished  the  name  of  the 
author.  The  other  day  at  Glen  Ellen  I 
tested  him  for  the  point.  He  knew  exactly 
where  to  put  his  hand  on  it.  The  London 
literary  shop,  or  library,  is  a  model  of 
method,  even  if  it  docs  assume  the  aspect 
of  a  museum  with  its  odd  curiosities  which 
come  from  many  quarters  of  the  globe  where 
the  Londons  have  journeyed.  It  is  this 
spirit  of  method,  this  genius  for  effective 
work,  which  not  only  makes  his  enormous 
literary  output  a  reality,  but  which  makes 
the  rancho,  "The  Valley  of  the  Moon," 
possible,  together  with  such  an  undertaking 
as  a  book  on  American  agriculture. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  Mr.  London's  thousand- 
dollar  stories  which  make  the  "Valley  of 
the  Moon"  an  agricultural  Utopia,  for  I 
much  doubt  if  the  "Valley"  could,  at  least 
so  soon,  have  furnished  money  for  the 
splendid  home,  burned  recently,  or  could 
have  financed  the  making  of  the  many 
roads  and  trails  which  run  to  exery  part 
of  the  rancho.  Everywhere  the  author's 
practical  ideas  are  seen  worked  out — e\'en 
in  the  useful  and  easily  operated  gates  along 
the  roadway  to  the  home. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  the  West  liv- 
ing a  more  active  and  varied  life  of  useful- 
ness and  experience.  Wherever  he  goes  a 
practical  working  literary  shop  goes  with 
him.     It  is  the  same,  whether  he  takes  a 


Pullman  to  New  York,  or  goes  on  the 
"Roamer"  on  tour  of  San  Francisco  bay — 
the  body  of  water  which  has  always  been 
"home"  to  him,  and  which  he  has  beauti- 
fully idealized — or  whether  he  takes  a 
holiday  drive  or  camping-trip  in  his  four- 
horse  tally-ho. 

In  fact,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  London  has  the  faith  in  himself  to  write 
the  story  of  a  scientific  farm.  Always  a 
traveler  ("I  am  Canim  the  canoe  and  my 
trail  is  all  the  world"  says  one  of  his  char- 
acters), and  always  an  accurate  and  full 
observer,  he  has  had  opportunity  already 
to  know  more  about  how  green  things 
grow  than  many  a  florist  and  nurseryman. 

Henry  Meade  Bland. 


A  Guardian  at  the  Gate 

WHAT  has  made  it  possible  for  Miss 
Donaldina  Cameron,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  of  San 
Francisco,  to  accomplish  for  that  city  the 
vast  work  she  has  done  during  the  past 
eighteen  years?  In  that  period  of  time  she 
has  rescued  hundreds  of  Chinese  slave 
girls,  literally  snatching  them  from  their 
owners. 

For  answer,  one  needs  only  to  watch 
Miss  Cameron  at  her  duties.  Clear  and 
forceful  in  her  mental  processes,  sure  in  her 
heart  purpose,  fervent  in  her  Christian 
spirit,  strong  in  her  self-efTacement,  and 
winsome  in  her  natural  attractions,  this 
woman  has  an  equipment  suited  to  meet 
the  strange  problems  of  her  life  work. 

Nothing  in  Miss  Cameron's  countenance 
tells  of  perilous  midnight  raids,  of  flights 
with  rescued  girls  through  city  streets  and 
country  highways  under  the  firing  pursuit 
of  frenzied  tong-men.  Her  refreshing 
humor  and  the  buoyancy  of  her  Scotch 
temperament  have  kej)t  her  eyes  bright 
and  twinkling.  But  above  the  ever-young 
face  a  crown  of  fluffy  white  hair  hints  the 
strenuous  life  of  vigils  and  risks. 

Miss  Cameron  disclaims  credit  for  her 
labors  among  Chinese  girls,  declaring: 
"I  was  ])orn  with  a  loxe  for  foreign  races, 
and  for  the  Chinese  particularly.  I  am 
simply  doing  the  work  that  I  most  enjoy, 
and  there  is  no  self-sacrifice  in  that."  No 
one  will  doubt  that  she  is  doing  the  work 
she  was  called  to  do;  and  no  one  who  sees 
her  among  the  motherless  girls,  counseling, 
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training,  and  loving  them  till  in  due  time 
the  heathen  waif  becomes  the  Christian 
woman — no  one  who  follows  her  in  her 
service  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  service  of 
joy.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  entire  man- 
agement of  the  Mission  Home  where 
today  there  are  seventy  of  the  rescued 
Chinese  slave  girls. 

Miss  Cameron,  in  thus  carrying  out  her 
duties  as  Superintendent  of  the  Mission, 
has  become  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  has  succeeded  in 
baffling  the  yellow-slave  traffic.  Her  meth- 
ods have  been  develof^  from  adventur- 
ous experience  with  the  cunning  of  slave 
owners.  Each  possible  de\ice  of  the  wily 
highbinder  must  be  conjectured  and  frus- 
trated if  a  rescue  is  to  be  effected.  Some- 
times a  slave  can  be  seized  as  she  is  being 
removed  from  one  den  to  another,  but 
more  often  she  must  be  searched  for  in  the 
haunts  of  highbinders,  in  the  very  heart 
of  wickedness,  and  there  wrenched  from  the 
fiend  who  owns  her.  Such  a  rescue  was 
that  of  Kum  Lee. 

Word  came  to  the  Home  at  midnight  that 
this  slave,  fourteen  years  of  age,  had  landed 
in  San  Francisco  at  noon  and,  held  by  a 
woman-keeper  in  a  given  tenement,  had 
that  hour  been  bought  at  auction  for 
$3000  and  would  be  removed  by  her  owner 
in  the  morning.  Whether  this  child's  life 
was  to  be  one  of  degradation  and  disease 
or  one  of  happy  freedom  had  to  be  deter- 
mined solely  by  Miss  Cameron.  Accord- 
ingly, by  daybreak,  the  Sup)erintendent, 
accompanied  by  officers  and  two  Chinese 
girls,  themselves  rescued  slaves,  was  search- 
ing a  dark  alley  for  the  given  house.  The 
alley  was  one  of  those  Chinatown  runways 
where,  on  either  side,  vice  is  housed  in  high 
rookeries.  The  rescuers  stopped  before 
a  narrow  dark  stairway  leading  to  the 
given  tenement.  Stealthily  they  reached 
the  upper  story  where  the  party  divided, 
the  girls,  on  whose  alert  intuitions  Miss 
Cameron  had  learned  to  depend,  climbing 
further  to  the  roof  to  keep  watch,  while 
Miss  Cameron  and  the  officers  turned  at 
the  entrance  to  begin  the  raid.  In  the 
outer  door  of  the  entrance  a  slot-panel  went 
back,  as  the  American  missionary  was 
recognized,  and  electric  bells  immediately 
warned  the  chain  of  tenements  that  a  rescue 
was  in  progress.  Officers*  clubs  forced  the 
double  barricade;  the  rescuers  pursued 
light  feet  down  a  dark  passageway  along 


narrow  windings,  only  to  hear  a  trap-door 
spring  into  place  and  leave  no  sign  of  iti 
presence.  Undaimted,  the  party  searched 
for  that  secret  door  in  the  walL  Paod 
after  panel  was  tested  till  the  weak  one  wai 
discovered  and  an  entrance  battotd 
through.  Here  all  was  silent.  Groping^ 
they  foimd  themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of 
passageways.  These  enclosed  empty  room 
which,  again,  enclosed  cells.  Somewhere 
in  floor  or  wall  a  secret  pocket  held  the 
slave  girl.  For  six  hours  they  fingered 
walls  for  hidden  springs,  but  found  none. 
Then  the  officers,  believing  further  effort 
useless,  left,  promising  to  send  a  new  font 
at  the  noon  shift. 

It  was  the  moment  for  highbinders  to 
do  their  work.  This  fact  the  girls  on  tbe 
roof  knew,  and  to  them  Miss  Cameron 
went  for  advice.  One  maiden,  peeriqg 
over  the  cornice,  saw  in  the  alley  below 
two  slave-owners  in  excited  conversatioii, 
casting  anxious  glances  upward.  The 
next  instant,  on  the  roof  adjacent,  a  trap 
door  lifted,  a  head  appeared,  then  sudde^ 
dropped  below.  The  slave  was  in  the  next 
building  and  would  be  removed  through  the 
roof.  The  game  was  now  one  of  moments 
only.  To  retrace  her  way  to  the  dividing 
wall  between  the  buildings  was  Miss 
Cameron  *s  only  chance.  Tliere  she  dis- 
covered the  weak  panel  and  fingered  along 
tongue  and  groove  for  the  spring.  She 
touched  it — a  panel  shot  hack,  and  she 
stepped  into  a  musty  cell.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  here  but  a  pile  of  empty 
rice-bags  and  broken  boxes  under  an  old 
bunk.  These  she  lifted,  uncovering  the 
terrified  object  of  her  search.  The  eso^ 
was  made  just  as  officers  arrived  with  a 
patrol  wagon,  and  Kum  Lee  was  taken  to 
the  city  prison  where  the  officers  made  a 
hasty  report  of  the  case,  and  the  Superin- 
tendent appealed  for  temporary  custody 
of  the  slave.  Notwithstanding  opposition 
by  two  attorneys  serving  the  highbinders, 
the  missionary  was  granted  letters  of 
guardianship,  and  Kum  Lee  was  given  a 
home  in  the  Mission  just  twenty-four  hours 
after  she  had  landed  in  San  Francisco  a 
slave,  and  before  the  blight  of  slavery  had 
touched  her.  This  girl  is  now  a  happy  wife 
and  housekeeper  in  Los  Angeles,  her  Chinese 
husband  a  meml>er  of  one  of  the  missions 
of  that  city. 

-  The  security  of  the  Mission  is  the  only 
avenue  of  escape  for  the  Chinese  slave 
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of  Portland,  Des  Moines,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

All  who  find  shelter  in  the  Home  are 
challenged  with  writs  of  habeas  corpus. 
Legal  contests  are  sometimes  long  drawn 
out,  but  the  missionary  seldom  loses  a 
case.  The  rescue  of  Yoke  Qui  provoked 
highbinders,  not  only  to  persistent  resist- 
ance in  the  courts,  but  to  a  course  of  cruel 
persecution  of  the  girl.  This  slave  arrived 
off  a  Chinese  steamer,  the  bride  of  an 
American-bom  Chinaman.  As  she  stood 
in  her  beauty,  strength  and  youth  among 
orientals  confined  in  a  detention  shed. 
Miss  Cameron  approached  her  with-  an 
offering  of  gay  carnations,  and  whispered 
her  word  of  warning.  With  a  lift  of  the 
chin  the  maiden  drew  herself  to  full  height 
and  answered:  "I  am  married.  I  do  not 
need  your  help.**  Notwithstanding  the 
indignant  protest,  a  card  of  address  was 
forced  into  the  girl's  hand.  Two  months 
later  a  Chinese  man  called  at  the  Mission 
to  bring  a  note  from  this  slave,  begging  to 
be  rescued.  When  Miss  Cameron  found 
her,  she  was  in  an  underground  cell  cower- 
ing under  a  strong  woman  keeper.  Before 
her  owners  began  legal  proceedings  they  so 
terrorized  the  girl  with  threatening  letters 
that  the  Superintendent  found  it  necessary 
to  secrete  her  with  friends  of  the  Mission 
in  the  neighboring  town  of  Hayward.  Then 
came  the  great  fire  of  1906,  when  the  house- 
hold of  the  Mission  was  temporarily  estab- 
lished in  one  of  the  bay  towns.  The  Chinese 
girl  ventured  to  return  to  the  Mission.  She 
had  been  there  but  a  few  hours  when  there 
was  an  alarm  among  the  girls:  "Lee  Toy 
is  here!"  Miss  Cameron  met  the  high- 
binder as  he  was  entering  the  house.  Fail- 
ing to  force  him  out,  and  seeing  that  he  was 
desperate,  she  led  him  into  a  trap  by  telling 
him  she  would  listen  to  negotiations,  and 
called  her  interpreter.  Before  Lee  Toy  was 
aware,  officers  had  arrived  to  take  him  in 
charge. 

Later,  the  girl  became  engaged  to  a 
worthy  Chinese  merchant  in  the  East. 
This  news  reached  her  owners,  and  they 
straightway  appealed  the  case  which  had 
been  dismissed  in  the  lower  courts.  This 
action,  together  with  threats  of  highbinder 
tongs  against  the  life  of  the  lover,  so  fright- 
ened the  young  Chinese  who  had  come 
west  to  marry  the  girl  that  he  returned 
without  her,  but  left  money  for  her  journey 


when  it  should  be  safe  for  her  to  join  him. 
The  girl,  broken-hearted,  beseeched  Mis  i 
Cameron:  "Why,  when  I  am  of  age,  and 
have  chosen  my  husband,  should  I  be 
held  here  and  again  dragged  before  the  ' 
courts?"  In  turn.  Miss  Cameron  asked  her 
attorneys  "Why,  indeed,  should  we  foice 
her  into  court — she  is  of  age?"  il 

The  result  was  that  before  the  writ  was  \ 
returnable  the  Superintendent  had  found 
a  traveling  companion  for  the  girl,  and 
allowed  her  to  go  East.  When  the  case  was 
called.  Miss  Cameron  was  held  responsibk 
for  the  slave's  non-appearance  in  court 
While  she  pleaded  that  she  had  no  right  to 
detain  the  girl  against  her  will,  and  wfafle 
two  of  the  judges  took  a  sympathetic  view 
of  the  case,  a  third  would  hear  no  word  of 
defense,  but  ordered  the  Superintendent  to 
go  East  and  return  with  the  slave  within 
ten  days.  Miss  Cameron  went  East  and 
found  the  bride  in  a  cozy  home  determined 
not  to  return  to  the  dangers  of  highbinders' 
threats.  Then  followed  three  days  of  sus- 
pense for  the  Superintendent.  She  ex- 
changed telegrams  with  her  attorney  in 
San  Francisco,  Mr.  H.  E.  Monroe;  she  con- 
sulted with  a  prominent  judge  in  the  East 
and,  at  the  limit  of  time,  returned  without 
the  girl,  but  armed  with  afl5davits  proving 
she  had  used  all  legal  means  to  secure  the 
slave's  return.  Nevertheless,  the  court 
gave  Miss  Cameron  a  public  reprimand  and 
demanded  of  her  humble  apology  for  her 
apparent  misdemeanor. 

Here  is  the  translation,  in  part,  of  a 
letter  from  Oakland: 

"Honorable  Miss:  I  am  a  wretched  giri. 
My  name  Yute  Kum  was  changed  to 
Tsun  Yow:  another  girl  with  me  is  Jun  Vow. 
We  both  kneel  down  before  you  to  beseech 
you  to  help  us;  we  remember  last  time  you 
came  to  our  place  to  try  and  rescue  us  but 
our  keeper  knew  before  you  could  reach  us 
and  compelled  us  to  hide  in  the  back  of  the 
house.  In  this  place,  one  day  is  as  long  as 
a  year.  I  often  thought  to  commit  suidde, 
but  could  not.  I  want  to  climb  to  heaven, 
but  cannot.  I  want  to  hide  imder  groimd, 
but  cannot.  Your  home  is  our  only  hope. 
I  send  a  diagram  with  the  letter.  Be  sure 
not  to  let  any  of  the  highbinders  know  what 
I  have  written.  Chinese,  first  month, 
fourth  day." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  letter,  Miss  Cameron 
set  detectives  to  work.    They  learned  that , 
the  keeper  of  the  girls  would  pass  along  a 
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certain  street  after  dark,  conducting  the 
slaves  from  the  day  den  to  the  night  resort. 
The  plan  to  seize  the  girls  on  the  open  street 
and  escape  ^i-ith  them  seemed  the  only  hope. 
Accordingly,  the  rescue  party,  each  at  a 
post  of  outlook,  assembled  at  dusk.  A 
signal  was  to  call  all  together  should  the 
slave  girls  appear.  The  suspense  was 
short,  the  signal  sounded,  the  girls  were 
seized,  and  a  waiting  taxicab  helped  to 
effect  their  escape. 

After  two  years  in  the  home  circle  at  the 
Mission,  these  two  girls  are  enjoying  the 
proudest  privilege  of  a  Chinese  woman — 
each  is  an  honored  wife. 

Miss  Cameron  has  already  rounded  out 
the  period  of  time  occupied  by  her  pred- 
ecessor in  this  rescue  work.  Although  yet 
a  young  wom«^n,  and  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm,  she  has  been  giving  services 
night  and  day  without  rest.  Will  some 
one  rise  up  to  carry  on  the  work  when  she 
lays  it  down?  Laura  Bethell. 


An  Empire-Builder  in  Canada 

"TJILLY"  Ross,  as  he  is  affectionately 
MM  called  from  the  fringe  of  the  Rockies 
to  the  Pacific  seaboard,  is  as  unobtrusive 
as  his  position  and  bulk  will  permit.  He 
will  talk,  and  with  enthusiasm,  of  the 
problems  of  his  beloved  province,  but  on 
the  personal  subject  of  the  Hon.  William 
Roderick  Ross,  K.  C,  Minister  of  Lands  for 
British  Columbia,  he  is  the  despair  of  a 
biographer.  His  public  record,  however, 
speaks  eloquently  for  him. 

He  is  of  the  third  generation  of  Rosses 
of  Ross-shire  who  have  engaged  in  unroll- 
ing the  map  and  pushing  back  the  frontier 
in  the  West.  His  unusual  inheritance  is 
that  of  the  efforts  of  two  generations 
toward  the  development  of  the  silent  lands, 
the  filling  of  the  empty  places.  He  is  a 
descendant  of  a  family  of  Scots  which  for 
generations  took  part  in  the  history  of 
Western  Canada.  Like  his  pioneering  fore- 
bears, who  left  their  Highland  home  in  a 
mountain  glen  to  journey  by  untrod  trails 
and  unexplored  rivers  into  the  great  lone 
unknown  land  toward  the  Pacific,  as 
officials  of  the  "Honorable  Company  of 
Merchants — ^Adventurers  Trading  into 
Hudson's  Bay,"  he,  too,  has  taken  his 
place  in  the  task  of  empire-building.  His 
broad  constructive  policies  and  thorough 


business  ability  in  coping  with  the  varied 
problems  which  demand  solution  in  British 
Columbia  will  form  the  text  of  future  his- 
torians of  this  province.  His  wise  utiliza- 
tion and  unfolding  of  its  resources  have 
won  him  praise  among  his  people;  his 
forest  policy  has  attracted  enthusiastic 
attention  not  only  in  the  Dominion,  but 
in  other  timbered  lands  on  this  continent 
and  over-seas;  his  inauguration  of  a  sys- 
tem to  deal  adequately  with  the  use  of  the 
waters  is  equally  coriimended,  and  other 
striking  examples  of  his  work  are  apparent 
in  the  province,  which  stretches  for  750 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  has  an 
average  width  of  400  miles. 

"Billy"  Ross  was  born  at  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Post,  at  Fort  Chippewyan  where  his 
father,  Donald  Ross,  ruled  as  Chief  Trader. 
He  has  but  hazy  recollections  of  the  stock- 
aded log  houses  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  the  Indians  with  pelts  filed 
high  in  their  canoes  at  the  landing,  for  he 
was  a  child  when,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  his  father  journeyed  southward 
with  him  up  the  long  Athabasca  river  and 
over  the  fur-traders'  route  to  Fort  Garry, 
now  Winnipeg,  where  he  was  given  into  the 
keeping  of  his  grandmother.  As  a  boy  he 
watched  Fort  Garry  grow  into  the  great 
city  of  Winnipeg.  He  took  his  arts  course 
at  St.  John's  College  at  Winnipeg,  and  his 
B.  A.  and  M.  A.  there;  was  enrolled  as  a 
law  student  and  after  graduating  entered 
into  practice  in  Winnipeg  where  he  married 
Miss  Leila  Young  and  now  has  five  chil- 
dren. His  public  career  began  in  East 
Kootenay  in  1903.  Sir  Richard  McBride, 
K.  C.  M.  G.,  who  has  given  British  Colum- 
bia its  first  party  government,  had  entered 
upon  that  progressive  business  adminis- 
tration which  has  done  so  much,  and  holds 
the  promise  of  so  much  more,  for  the 
province.  Mr.  Ross  was  elected  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  new  party  government  for 
Fernie  Riding,  in  1907  was  re<^lected  and  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
In  October  of  1910  he  became  Minister  of 
Lands.  His  forest  policy  was  inaugurated 
under  the  Forest  Act  of  191 2.  To  carry 
out  his  forest  plans  he  organized  the  For- 
estry Branch  of  the  Department  of  Lands, 
and  to  cope  with  the  proper  use  of  the  water 
he  founded  the  Water  Rights  Branch. 

It  is  his  aim  to  convert  the  vast  ranges, 
covering  some  millions  of  acres  in  the  great 
central  and  northern  plateaus,  into  tillable 
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it 


The  Psalmist  of  the  Sierra 

FLEE  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain"  sang 
the  first  great  Nature  Lover,  who 
lifted  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  from  whence 
came  his  help.  When  the  Poet  of  Palestine 
chanted  his  praises,  the  giant  sequoias  of 
Marif)Osa  were  in  their  saplinghood.  Three 
thousand  rings  had  swelled  their  girth  when 
the  Psalmist  of  the  Sierra,  John  Muir, 
struck  his  fine  new  notes: 

"Climb  the  mountains  and  get  their  good  tidings. 
Nature's  peace  will  flow  into  you 
As  sunshine  flows  into  trees. 
The  winds  will  blow  their  freshness  into  you 
And  the  storms  their  energy, 
While  cares  wiU  drop  off  like  autumn  leaves." 

Obeying  his  injunction,  an  army  of  the 
disciples  of  this  mountaineer  follow  in  his 
footsteps  each  summer  to  his  shrines  of  the 
Yosemite  and  the  High  Sierra. 

Two-thirds  of  a  century  ago  an  irrepres- 
sible and  highly  impressionable  Scotch 
schoolboy  was  becoming  restive  under  the 
restraint  of  his  stern,  staid  father  and 
of  the  dogmatic  Dominie  of  Dunbar  town. 
Even  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  begin- 
ning to  think  for  himself,  but  his  father 
forcibly  discouraged  his  taste  for  science 
and  other  secular  reading,  declaring  with 
the  finnness  of  his  faith  that  *'the  Bible  is 
the  only  book  human  beings  can  possibly 
require  throughout  all  the  journey  from 
earth  to  heaven." 

Thanks  to  a  happy  combination  of  pen- 
nies and  switchings,  Master  John  Muir  was 
made  to  memorize  innumerable  chapters  of 
the  Good  Book,  but  the  verses  which  most 
moulded  his  character  were  the  psalms  of 
David.  From  his  mother  he  inherited  an 
innate  love  of  literature,  art  and  Nature. 
Once,  in  her  sympathy  for  the  boy's  aspi- 
rations, she  had  said:  "Weel,  John,  maybe 
you  will  travel  like  Mungo  Park  and  Hum- 
boldt some  day."  "Oh,  Anne,  dinna  put 
sic  notions  in  the  laddie's  heed"  protested 
the  father.  Yet  it  was  the  canny  Daniel 
Muir  who  really  started  his  son  on  his 
roving  career. 

One  day  in  1849  he  startled  his  children 
with  this  statement:  "Bairns,  you  needna 
learn  your  lessons  the  nicht,  for  we're  gan 
to  America  the  morn."  Settling  in  the 
wilderness  of  Wisconsin,  the  Muir  family 
began  a  new  life  clearing  a  homestead. 
This  land  was  a  paradise  to  the  young 
naturalist,  so  full  of  fascination  was  its 


fauna  and  flora.  In  the  solemn  hush  of 
primeval  woods  he  first  heard  the  "boomp" 
of  the  drumming  groiLse  and  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  whippoorwill.  Followed  endless 
days  of  arduous  toil,  sixteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  "Think  of  that,  ye  blessed  eight- 
hour-day  laborers!"  he  exclaims  in  his 
"Boyhood  and  Youth."  Arising  at  one  in 
the  morning  he  studied  and  experimented 
in  a  chilly  cheerless  basement  inventing 
clock-work  devices  which  tumbled  slum- 
berers  out  of  bed,  made  fires  and  saved 
labor  for  overworked  farm  drudges  like 
himself.  At  twenty- two  his  inventive 
genius  won  him  entree  to  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  although  his  preparatory 
schooling  had  ceased  when  he  was  but 
eleven.  For  four  years  he  pursued  special 
scientific  courses,  with  a  leaven  of  letters. 
Then,  in  1866,  he  started  on  a  gypsy-free 
botanizing  tour  from  Canada  southward  to 
Cuba.  After  two  years  of  wilderness  roam- 
ing he  came  to  California  in  the  spring  of 
1868.  Heading  afoot  for  the  Yosemite,  he 
crossed  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  then  in  its 
pristine  state.  Full  forty  of  his  summers 
and  winters  has  he  since  sojourned  in  the 
park  he  helped  to  create. 

In  his  naive  narrative,  "My  First  Simimer 
in  the  Sierra,"  he  has  told  how  he  helped  to 
care  for  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the  upper  water- 
sheds of  the  Merced  and  Tuolumne  rivers, 
while  he  sketched  and  studied  the  flora  of 
'  hanging  gardens  and  the  geology  of  the 
glacier-burnished  domes  overlooking  the 
Yosemite  and  its  more  remote  replicas 
hidden  among  the  heights  of  "the  Range 
of  Light."  There  he  learned  by  ecstatic 
experience  that  "tracing  a  river  to  its  foun- 
tains is  a  fascinating  pastime." 

For  several  succeeding  years  he  made  his 
home  in  Yosemite  valley,  running  a  saw- 
mill for  Pioneer  Hutchings.  On  Sundays 
he  made  "raids  on  the  rim  of  the  valley" 
and  countless  extended  excursions,  scaling 
unconquered  crags  and  discovering  no  less 
than  sixty-five  living  glaciers  hitherto  un- 
charted. On  one  occasion  he  climbed  along 
a  three-inch  ledge  to  the  very  brink  of  the 
sLxteen-hundred-foot  leap  of  the  upper 
Yosemite  creek  "to  listen  to  the  sublime 
psalm  of  the  falls."  One  moonlit  night, 
when  the  stream  was  in  flood,  he  ventured 
behind  the  thundering  column  of  water. 
"The  effect  was  enchanting"  he  lived  to 
say.  "Fine  savage  music  sounded  above, 
beneath,    around    me;    while    the    moon, 
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apparently  in  the  very  midst  of  the  rushing 
waters,  seemed  to  be  struggling  to  hold  her 
place."  Suddenly  the  wind-bent  volume 
surged  his  way.  **In  an  instant  all  was  dark. 
Down  came  a  dash  of  spent  comets."  Half- 
strangled  and  pounded  to  death,  he  clung 
to  the  cliff  and  groped  his  way  out  to 
safety.  This  experience  did  not  dampen 
his  ardor,  for  riding  on  avalanches,  crossing 
awesome  crevasses  on  glaciers  and  weather- 
ing a  winter  storm  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  freezing  on  one  side  and  parboiling 
on  the  other  as  he  lay  by  the  acid-saturated 
steam  of  a  fumarole,  were  a  few  of  his  later 
diversions.  Noted  men  of  science  and 
letters  came  to  the  Yosemite  and  extended 
to  this  happy  hermit  their  fellowship. 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  was  captivated 
at  first  sight  by  this  unique  naturalist,  *'clad 
in  rough  miller's  garb,"  as  he  first  described 
his  guide,  John  Muir.  Emerson  came  to 
the  marvelous  valley.  **Muir  is  more 
wonderful  than  Thoreau"  was  his  estimation 
of  "John  o'  the  Mountains." 

Seeking  new  wildernesses  to  conquer, 
Muir  went  to  Alaska  in  1879.  There  he  dis- 
covered the  great  glacier  that  bears  his 
name.  Incidentally  he  predicted  that  great 
gold  discoveries  would  be  made  along  the 
coast  near  Juneau.  The  following  year  the 
prophecy  of  this  geologist  bore  golden  fruit, 
for  prospectors,  taking  his  tip,  located  the 
fabulous  bonanza  of  the  Treadwell  mine, 
which  has  paid  the  purchase  price  of  the 
territory  ten  times  ov^er.  While  exploring  a 
glacier-enameled  sky-peak  with  a  mission- 
ary named  Young,  his  companion  fell  to  an 
apparently  inaccessible  ledge.  Muir,  un- 
daimted,  cut  steps  in  the  ice  to  the  wounded 
man  and  actually  carried  him  to  safety 
with  his  teeth  while  he  clung  with  fingers 
and  toes  to  terra  firma.  In  1881  he  made 
an  extended  tour  along  the  Bering  coast. 
Between  trips  to  the  northland  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Strenzel,  the 
owner  of  a  magnificent  ranch  near  Mar- 
tinez, California. 


Probably  Muir's  greatest  achievement 
was  his  successful  campaign  for  the  setting 
apart  of  the  Yosemite  National  Park  in 
1890  as  a  great  public  playground.  Con- 
cerning the  crowning  of  his  efforts,  the  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  Century  Magazine,  Mr. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  in  the  issue  of 
May,  1893,  credited  John  Muir's  articles 
on  the  grandeur  of  the  Yosemite  and  its 
environs  with  having  convinced  Congress 
of  the  vital  importance  of  preserving  this 
wild   wonderland. 

In  the  early  nineties  several  editions  of 
"Picturesque  California"  appeared  in  the 
form  of  two  elegantly  illustrated  volumes. 
A  large  portion  of  the  text  was  written  by 
Mr.  Muir,  who  edited  the  contributions 
published  therein.  This  was  followed  in 
1894  by  'The  Moim tains  of  California," 
and  five  years  later  by  "Our  National 
Parks."  Before  these  volumes  made  their 
welcomed  appearance,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  articles  upon  the  mountains  of  the 
West  and  Northwest  had  held  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  many  periodicals. 
"Stickeen,"  "The  Yosemite,"  "My  First 
Summer  in  the  Sierra"  and  "My  Boyhood 
and  Youth"  have  been  the  latest  finished 
products.  And  now,  at  seventy-six,  he  is 
hard  at  work  in  his  unique  home  on  an 
orchard-girt  hill-top,  finishing  a  book  on 
Alaska.  Only  two  years  ago  he  returned 
from  a  wilderness  jaunt  up  the  Amazon  and 
through  the  savage  jungles  of  Africa. 

Seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six  had 
a  special  significance  on  his  seventy-sixth 
birthday.  Seventeen  hundred  of  his  dis- 
ciples were  on  that  date  banded  together 
in  the  organization  he  fathered  in  1892,  the 
Sierra  Club.  Most  of  its  membership  are 
actively  devoting  much  of  their  time  to 
keeping  up  the  good  work  their  president 
started  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  culti- 
vating a  more  widespread  appreciation  of 
the  rare  wild  beauty  of  the  mountains  of 
the  Golden  State. 

Harold  French. 


•THE  ALLISON  PEARLS,"  a  story  of  Lanagan,  the  amateur 

detective,  by   Edward  H.  Hurlbut,   begins   next  month  with 

special    illustrations    by    Arthur    Cahill.      See    the    Editor's 

announcement  of  this  feature  on  Page  398. 
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train,  we  raised  during  three  days,  painted 
city  after  painted  city  that  are  strung  like 
gaudy  beads  across  the  golden  breast  of  the 
desert — Chihuahua,  Jiminez,  Santa  Rosalia, 
Gomez  Palazio,  lastly  Torreon,  the  abiding 
place  at  that  time  of  Villa  and  his  people. 

The  first  thing,  of  course,  was  to  renew 
the  relations  with  him  which  had  been 
broken  off  by  the  crisis.  Had  we  lacked  the 
pilotage  of  the  Junior  Correspondent,  whom 
Villa  calls  his  friend,  it  would  have  been 
quite  easy  to  single  out  his  house  by  the 
brown  and  perspiring  populace  which  blocks 
its  portals  day  and  night  on  the  chance  of 
securing  a  glimpse  of  its  hero.  It  did  not 
like  us,  either,  said  populace.  Nevertheless, 
if  it  pleased  Don  Pancho  to  suffer  our  pesti- 
lential gringo  existence,  what  had  they  to 
say?  It  gave  grudgingly  to  our  vigorous 
elbowing. 

Neither  did  the  guard  inside  the  patio 
like  us  any  better.  Bluffed  out,  however, 
by  the  Junior  Correspondent's  commanding 
air,  it  even  stood  to  attention  while  we 
mounted  the  stone  stairs  to  Villa's  quarters 
on  the  second  floor.  As  we  went  up  savory 
odors  came  down  to  meet  us  and,  arriving 
at  the  top,  we  saw  through  a  wide  doorway 
the  headquarters  staff  at  dinner.  All  were 
in  shirt  sleeves  in  deference  to  the  climate 
and  a  touch  of  romance  was  injected  into 
the  informality  by  the  pretty  brown  criadas 
who  moved  around  the  table. 

^/^illa  was  not  among  them,  and  while  we 
waited  for  him  the  Junior  Correspondent 
whispered  their  names  and  titles.  The  thin 
spare  man  was  General  Benevides,  who 
classifies  gringos  and  snakes  together. 
Next  to  him  sat  Santos  Coy,  the  second 
chief  of  staff,  a  little  fellow  with  a  devilishly 
handsome  face  and  beautiful  wicked  eyes, 
whose  chief  interest  for  me  lay  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  crisis  he  tore  up  the  corre- 
spondents' copy  and  tried  to  have  them  set 
up  and  shot  against  a  wall.  The  two  new 
correspondents  tiptoed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
"Matador"  Fierra,  remover-in-chief-of-un- 
desirables,  reputed  killer  of  William  S.  Ben- 
ton, and  whose  cold  cruel  face  lends  credi- 
bility to  the  story  that,  to  try  out  a  new  rifle, 
he  shot  two  hundred  prisoners  in  a  single 


afternoon.  The  category  was  interrupted 
by  Villa,  who,  coming  on  us  from  bdind, 
welded  the  Junior  Correspondent's  two 
arms  in  a  vice-like  grip. 

"For  the  moment  I  wasn't  sure  what  he 
was  going  to  do"  he  told  us  afterwari 
"You  know,  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  nt, 
lit  out  during  the  crisis.  For  all  I  knew 
he  might  have  stood  up  the  bunch  the  nest 
minute  against  a  wall." 

But  even  for  those  who  could  not  under- 
stand Spanish  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
gladness  in  Villa's  tone.  '^Amigol  amigtl 
I'm  glad  to  see  you!  Why  did  you  go 
away?" 

It  is  easy  to  read  a  man's  life,  when  it  is 
known,  into  his  face;  but  though  columns 
have  been  written  about  Villa's  tiger  eyes, 
cruel  mouth,  generally  animal  expression,  I 
have  to  set  down  that  upon  me  he  made  no 
such  impression.  His  mouth,  it  is  true,  is 
shapeless  and  coarse,  the  nose  too  short,  jaw 
and  chin  heavily  rounded,  but  this  is  offset 
by  the  upper  head,  which  rises  like  a  tower 
above  his  ears.  His  eyes,  slightly  protuber- 
ant and  deep  yellow  in  color,  dart  swift 
glances  that  take  in  all,  miss  nothing.  At 
rest  his  face  expresses  good-nature.  If  I  • 
had  known  nothing  of  him  I  might  even 
have  written  it  down  as  kind.  In  all  his 
personality,  his  voice  strikes  the  most  sin- 
ister note.  It  is  high-pitched,  flat,  colorless, 
and  for  that  very  reason  expresses  the  in- 
tensity of  his  nature.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
with  his  big  well-formed  body,  swinging 
bear-like  gait,  he  radiates  force  and  enor- 
mous physical  energy.  A  man  of  the  moun- 
tains, temperate,  abstemious,  he  has  within 
him  the  conserved  strength  of  a  grizzly  bear. 

After  that  first  outburst,  his  manner  took 
on  an  almost  boyish  shyness.  But  it  did 
not  spring  from  lack  of  confidence.  All 
through  a  long  interview,  his  flashing  yellow 
glances  went  among  us  anticipating  the 
Junior  Correspondent's  translations  of 
questions  and  answers. 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing us.  "As  your  coimtry  has  not 
accorded  us  belligerent  rights  and  refuses 
to  accept  our  representatives,  you  are  the 
one  means  by  which  I  can  gain  the  ear  of 
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your  president  and  people.  Therefore  I 
wish  you  to  come  and  go  freely  among  us 
so  that  you  may  see  and  judge  for  your- 
selves of  the  things  we  are  doing.  All  that 
I  ask  in  return  is  that  you  will  tell  the 
truth  in  your  writings." 

He  spoke  at  more  length,  promising  pro- 
tection to  Americans  who  would  return  and 
open  the  mines  and  factories;  took  his  usual 
fling  at  Huerta,  "the  drunken  little  beast"; 
and  finished  with  a  powerful  plea  for  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  munitions  of 
war,  sa>'ing  that  he  would  willingly  accept 
the  estimate  of  a  board  of  American  officers 
as  to  the  amount  required  to  finish  the  war. 
After  that,  he  would  ask  no  more! 

His  attitude,  through  all,  was  that  of  a 
man  weighted  down  with  responsibility, 
who  feels  that  the  veriest  trifle  may  send 
the  scale  up  or  down  in  the  final  weighing 
of  his  cause.  Yet  a  flash  of  real  humor  shot 
through  his  seriousness  when  the  Junior 
Correspondent  passed  a  joke  on  one  of  the 
correspondents'  great  height. 

**Hjs  legs  are  so  long  he  felt  quite  safe  in 
coming  down." 

"5f,"  Villa  agreed,  yellow  eyes,  white 
teeth  joined  in  a  flashing  smile,  "I  could 
never  catch  him."  And  the  smile  flashed 
again  when,  for  himself  and  staff,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  cor- 
respondents. 

Rarely  has  a  dinner  been  given  under 
such  curious  circumstances.  The  only  one 
that  \ies  with  it  in  my  experience  is  the  last 
dinner  given  by  the  Bohemians  in  old 
Coppa*s  restaurant  amidst  the  moonlit 
ruins  of  burned  San  Francisco,  with  an 
armed  guard  standing  outside  the  broken 
window. 

To  suit  Villa's  convenience  we  accepted 
the  loan  of  his  big  dining-room.  Then 
Doctor  Rauschbaum,  his  personal  physi- 
cian, volunteered  to  act  as  caterer.  Charlie 
Fong,  our  Chinese  cook,  who  is  a  genius  in 
all  that  appertains  to  food,  collaborated  with 
Villa's  pretty  criadas  in  cooking  and  serving 
the  meal.  Lastly  Villa  contributed  the 
stringed  orchestra  of  thirty  and  odd  pieces 
which  was  playing  seductive  Spanish  airs 
when  we  entered  the  cuartd  general  a  couple 
of  evenings  later. 

Entering  the  room  both  the  ^^correspon- 
sales'*  and  the  thirty  and  odd  members  of 
the  staff  were  wearing  coats.  But  when 
Villa  appeared  in  his  shirt  sleeves  a  moment 
later  they  flew  off,  exposing  in  full  view 


prodigious  personal  armories.  Old-fash- 
ioned Colt's  forty-fives,  the  latest  army 
automatics,  cartridge  belts,  knives,  there 
were  enough  in  sight  to  stock  an  arsenal. 
Even  the  mildest  "corrcsponsal"  was  cinc- 
tured about  the  middle  with  several  pounds 
of  lead  and  steel.  The  sequel  of  a  "peace 
conference"  had  nothing  on  that  sudden 
transformation. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  Villa 
had  a  fine  view  of  it,  and  his  quick  grin 
started  a  hearty  laugh.  With  the  ice  thus 
well  broken,  we  seated  ourselves  at  the 
table,  which  was  prettily  set  with  silver, 
white  napery  and  flowers.  Fortune  had 
placed  the  Senior  Correspondent,  a  most 
amiable  man,  between  Santos  Coy,  the 
handsome  little  devil  with  a  penchant  for 
shooting  correspondents,  and  "Matador" 
Fierra,  with  whom  he  seemed  to  get  on 
very  well.  My  luck  had  d^a^^^l  Benevides, 
the  gringo  hater,  who  proved,  for  the 
moment,  quite  amiable.  When  not  ful- 
filling his  usual  function,  translating  for 
others,  the  Junior  Correspondent  talked 
across  the  table  to  Villa. 

As  soon  as  we  sat  down  a  half  dozen 
criadas  swooped  down  on  us  like  a  flock  of 
pretty  brown  birds,  flustered  and  prettily 
excited,  fluttering  hither  and  thither  under 
the  marshalship  of  Charlie  Fong.  When, 
after  the  coffee,  the  speeches  began,  both 
they  and  the  kitchen  help  crowded  four 
deep  in  the  doorway  and  stood  through  it 
all,  a  silent  and  sympathetic  audience. 
Though  she  did  not  understand  a  word, 
one  little  creature  was  so  affected  by  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  that  she  retired  into 
a  corner  and  cried  quietly  through  it  all. 
In  its  good  spirit,  sincere  feeling,  perhajxs 
her  tears  struck  the  keynote. 

At  first  Villa  had  talked  business  with 
Eusebio  Calzada,  the  young  genius  who 
manages  the  Constitutionalist  railroads. 
But  gradually  he  was  drawn  out  of  himself. 
At  first  he  listened  only  at  intervals.  But 
soon  he  was  gixing  his  whole  attention. 
Then,  as  the  evening  drew  on,  his  big  yellow 
eyes  lit  up,  his  color  deepened,  his  mouth 
trembled  with  a  perpetual  smile.  In  all  of 
his  wild  hard  life  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen 
that  he  had  never  befc^re  encountered  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  There  was  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  his  boyish  pleasure. 

Boyish,  too,  were  his  refusal  and  excuses 
when  called  upon  for  a  speech.  He  had 
never  made  one  in  all  his  life!    He  couldn't 
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if  he  tried.  But  he  did,  and  as  he  struck 
into  his  first  sentence  his  blushing  embar- 
rassment left  him.  In  its  exposure  of  the 
baldness  of  his  early  life  it  again  touched 
the  pathetic. 

^^Senores,  I  have  been  driven  by  necessity 
to  drink  wine  when  no  water  was  to  be  had. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever 
drank  it  for  pleasure." 

Followed  a  further  confession.  "When  I 
speak  you  listen  to  the  words  of  an  ignorant 
man.  I  was  born  in  the  mountains.  I  did 
not  go  to  school  or  college.  The  little  I 
know  of  reading  or  writing  I  learned  myself. 
So  I  am  and  shall  always  be  a  plain  man, 
and  because  of  it  my  words  come  out  of  a 
sincere  heart.  Senores,  you  ought  to  be 
proud  that  you  represent  the  press  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth.  You  ought  to 
be  equally  proud  of  your  president,  who  is 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  men  on  earth.  If 
you  ask  me  why  he  is  great,  I  reply  that  it 
is  because  he  is  completely  educated." 

In  all  that  he  said,  and  he  spoke  at  length, 
he  evidenced  that  awe  and  respect — so  often 
unmerited — which  the  unlettered  man  ac- 
cords to  learning.  He  concluded  with  a 
tremendous  sentence,  epigrammatic  in  its 
terse  strength,  that  expressed  his  desire  for 
peace:  "God  put  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  side  by  side.  Only  the  Devil  can 
thrust  them  apart!" 

To  the  surprise  of  the  criadas,  who  ap- 
peared to  regard  it  as  the  opening  of  hostil- 
ities, the  correspondents  returned  to  the 
speech  three  cheers  and  a  good  old-fashioned 
"tiger."  Till  General  Angeles,  his  chief  of 
staff,  leaned  over  and  whispered  that  it  was 
the  '^gringo  grito,^^  Villa  himself  looked 
puzzled.  Then  he  laughed  outright,  heart- 
ily, with  the  merry  ring  of  a  child.  His  eyes 
were  now  beautiful  in  their  glowing  softness. 
His  hand  grip,  saying  good  night,  told  how 
thoroughly  he  had  enjoyed  the  evening. 

In  the  silence  of  the  street  outside  I  tried 
to  reconcile  my  pr'evious  ideas  of  him,  formed 
from  tales  and  reports,  with  that  vivid,  smil- 
ing personality.  Only  that  morning  a  man 
whose  word  passes  current  for  truth  through- 
out northern  Mexico  had  told  me  how,  while 
he  wiis  lunching  with  Villa  one  day,  he  had 
risen  from  the  table,  shot  through  the  head 
a  drunken  officer,  returned  and  continued 
his  dinner  without  a  word.  Looking  up  at 
the  balcony  where  he  had  stood  menacing 
a  crowd  of  five  hundred  Torreon  Spaniards 
below  with  his  clenched  fists,  I  tried  to 


picture  him  telling  them  that  instead  cf 
the  banishment  he  had  just  pronounced, 
he  would  love  to  have  killed  them  with  hs 
own  hands.  But,  somehow^  none  of  these, 
thoughts  fitted  in  with  his  smiles,  bo^ 
pleasure,  deadly  earnestness  in  all  that 
touched  his  work. 

Their  dissimilarity  prompted  the  reflec- 
tion: "Just  how  much  of  his  severity,  cro- 
elty,  if  you  prefer  it,  is  justified  by  the  needs 
of  the  case?"  The  Spaniards,  if  Villa  is  to 
be  believed,  are  dyed-in-the-wool  "dentifi- 
cos,"  persistent  plotters  against  the  Consti- 
tutionalist cause,  who  have  fully  earned  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods  and  chattels. 
With  his  soldiers,  either  half  or  whole  band- 
its, certainly  the  wildest  troops  in  the  world, 
he  has  to  be  severe.  Though  it  may  seem 
cruel  to  outsiders  that  he  should  shoot  two 
of  them  as  he  did  for  cutting  the  telegraph 
wires  while  firing  off  the  top  of  a  train  at  a 
rabbit,  I  can  state  from  obser\'ation  that  no 
lighter  punishment  would  have  had  any 
effect  in  abating  the  practice.  His  soldiers 
would  not  understand  anything  else.  They 
even  expect  it;  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
disappointed  if  they  do  not  get  it.  One  lad, 
scarcely  seventeen,  who  was  pardoned  on 
account  of  his  youth  after  being  condemned 
to  be  shot  for  missing  his  train,  came  around 
to  the  correspondents'  car  sizzling  with 
indignation  at  what  he  considered  a  flagrant 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

"I  missed  my  train  and  it  was  all  my 
own  fault"  he  carefully  explained.  "Then, 
after  trying  me,  they  don't  shoot  me!" 

The  morning  after  the  dinner  I  .came  to 
be  witness  myself  of  one  of  his  severities. 
The  troops  were  already  entraining  for  the 
campaign  against  Saltillo,  and  though  Villa 
had  issued  strict  orders  against  wasting 
ammunition  in  the  firing  of  salutes,  the 
rifles  were  sputtering  joyously  on  a  train 
that  was  pulling  out  of  the  station  about  a 
block  from  his  house.  Two  of  us  happened 
to  be  passing  in  the  street  below,  and, 
looking  up  at  the  bursting  of  a  snarling 
Spanish  oath,  we  saw  him  flash  out  on  the 
balcony,  level  a  rifle  and  shoot  a  soldier  off 
the  top  of  a  car.  Be  sure  that  the  firing 
stopped. 

Yet  I  also  saw  him  temper  his  judgment 
with  mercy  when,  one  morning,  two  soldiers 
were  brought  before  him,  again  on  the  old 
charge  of  wasting  anmfiunition.  The  mute 
evidence  of  their  guilt,  two  dead  rabbits, 
were  dangling  limply  in  their  hands.    Heads 
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hanging  just  as  limply,  trembling,  in  immi- 
nent fear  of  death,  they  stood  before  him. 
They  were  both  very  young,  and  p)erhaps 
some  memory  of  his  own  youthful  huntings 
interfered  to  save  them.  At  any  rate  he  held 
his  hand.  After  ordering  them  two  "good 
ones"  with  the  flat  of  a  sabre,  he  turned 
with  a  sympathetic  murmur  to  the  corre- 
spondents: 

'^Pohrecitos!  poor  little  ones." 

Nor  does  he  stand  alone  in  his  callous 
disregard  of  human  life.  It  is  universal, 
has  been  bred  by  four  years  of  revolution 
into  the  very  bone  of  his  officers  and  men. 
An  incident  that  occurred  to  us  in  a  Torreon 
street  car  one  morning  makes  that  very 
plain.  Not  content  with  refusing  the  Junior 
Correspondent's  polite  request  for  him  to 
give  up  his  seat  to  a  stout  old  Mexican 
woman,  a  sour  looking  Chinaman  con- 
signed her,  the  Junior  Correspondent  him- 
self, and  the  remainder  of  us  to  the  nether 
world  in  the  coarsest  of  coarse  Spanish. 
The  insult  was  so  vile  that  I  half  expected 
to  see  the  Junior  Correspondent  shoot  him, 
for  he  was  raised  on  that  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  where  pistols  are  given  as  play- 
things to  babies.  But  he  held  his  peace  till 
we  reached  the  end  of  the  line,  where,  with- 
out fuss  or  ceremony,  he  had  the  Chinaman 
dragged  by  a  couple  of  soldiers  before 
Torrobio  Ortega,  the  fighting  Yaqui  general. 

"But  why  didn't  you  shoot  him?"  Ortega 
inquired.  "Here,  you  fellows,  take  him  out 
and  shoot  him  at  once." 

Fortunately  for  the  Chinaman,  the  Junior 
Correspondent  had  had  time  to  cool,  and 
though  his  bored  air  plainly  betrayed  his 
opinion  of  our  squeamishness,  the  general 
accepted  a  compromise  and  deputed  a  couple 
of  soldiers  to  take  the  man  with  us  to  the 
woman  and  make  him  apologize.  On  their 
part,  the  escort  were  more  outspoken. 
"Why  take  so  much  trouble,  sefiores?"  they 
asked,  again  and  again,  as  we  went  up  the 
street.  "Let  us  put  him  against  that  wall 
and  show  you  how  straight  we  can  shoot!" 

This  disregard  for  conventional  ideas  did 
not  stop  at  human  life.  I  remember  my 
astonishment  when,  one  morning,  a  certain 
general  ordered  sixty  cases  of  soap  that 
happened  to  be  standing  on  a  station  plat- 
form to  be  loaded  into  his  private  car. 
Later,  when  I  had  seen  a  surrey,  three  brass 
bedsteads,  a  piano-player  and  six  barrels  of 
beer  engulfed  in  that  car's  capacious  maw, 
I  became  not  only  accustomed  to  this  new 


construction  of  the  law  of  meum  and  tuum 
but  even  to  favor  it.  When  we  ran  out  of 
beef,  we  made  no  bones  of  driving  off  a  steer 
from  the  nearest  hacienda. 

We  did,  however,  pay  real  money — that  is, 
Constitutionalist  money — for  our  mounts. 
It  might  be  added  that  the  sequel  was  not 
encouraging.  It  tended  to  prove  that  in  a 
country  where  all  kinds  of  larceny  prevail, 
honesty  is  apt  to  prove  disastrous.  The 
morning  after  we  made  our  purchases  an 
artillery  officer,  who  dropped  in  for  break- 
fast, informed  us  that  they  had  been  stolen 
from  his  regiment  the  day  before.  In  proof 
thereof,  he  confronted  us  with  the  number 
"i,"  branded  on  their  quarters,  which  stood 
for  "First  Battery  of  Artillery."  Then,  whUe 
we  stood  contemplating  it  with  wrath  and 
dismay,  he  produced  a  pair  of  small  scissors 
and  neatly  transformed  the  "ones"  into 


"sevens." 


"We  have  no  seventh  battery"  he  reas- 
sured us. 

From  him  we  learned  that  the  proper 
method  of  obtaining  a  mount  is  to  walk  up 
to  the  first  mounted  man  you  meet  and 
address  him  in  angry  tones:  "Where  did 
you  get  my  horse?"  Eight  times  out  of  ten 
he  will  dismount  and  hand  over  the  beast 
with  effusive  apologies,  and  the  system  has 
the  additional  advantage  that,  along  with 
a  horse,  you  get  a  saddle.  Its  drawback 
consists  in  the  liability  of  being  dispos- 
sessed by  the  real  owner  the  following  day. 
If  he  chances  to  be  a  general  officer,  you 
may  even  be  shot. 

Taken  by  and  large,  there  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  little  open  looting.  Villa  stopped 
it — the  cynics  say,  because  it  did  not  pay. 
After  the  soldiers  finished  pillaging  a  town 
there  was  nothing  left  for  the  general  staff. 
Though  there  was  no  free  looting  at  Torreon, 
for  instance,  I  was  assured  by  a  merchant 
that  the  confiscations  and  requisitions  that 
followed  hurt  worse  than  a  downright  sack. 
In  answer  to  this  charge  Villa  might  and 
does  retort  that  such  contributions,  forced 
or  free,  are  necessary  charges  against  the 
war;  and  if  the  legitimacy  of  the  revolution 
be  once  allowed — and  our  government  has 
acknowledged  it  by  refusing  to  recognize 
Huerta — it  is  hard  to  controvert  him.  In 
any  case  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  abused 
merchant  but  to  fold  his  hands  and  await 
the  uncertain  return  of  peace. 

The  day  following  our  dinner  we  were 
permitted  to  see  still  another  Villa  at  a 
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bullfight  given  by  his  officers^  who  both 
furnished  the  audience  and  fought  the  bulls 
with  a  vim,  dash  and  reckless  bravery  that 
rendered  the  event  far  more  interesting  than 
a  professional  alTair.  This  time  he  was  a 
boy  at  a  circus,  a  jubilant  youngster  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket  to  buy  peanuts  and 
pink  lemonade,  a  yelling  youngster  who 
shrieked  with  laughter,  holding  his  sides, 
when,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  "horn" 
with  dignity  after  he  had  been  knocked 
down  by  the  bull  and  caught  against  the 
barricade,  one  amateur  matador  rolled  over 
on  his  back  and  beat  off  the  bull  by  dri\dng 
his  spurs  into  the  animal's  nose.  And  still 
the  next  morning  he  accomplished  a  third 
quick  change  into  a  "roustabout"  at  the 
entraining  of  his  own  brigade.  Sleeves 
rolled  above  his  strong  elbows,  he  boosted 
and  shoved  refractory  mules,  kicking  and 
being  kicked,  a  burly,  sweating,  enthusi- 
astic ruffian  who  swore  in  a  way  that  would 
have  brought  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  of  a  "bucko"  mate  on  an  Alaskan 
whaler.  Our  next  glimpse  of  him  was  to 
reveal  that  which  the  sjDorting  editors 
allude  to  as  his  ^'fighting  face,"  for  that 
night  the  "Car  of  the  Correspondents  of  the 
Universe"  rolled  oil  at  the  heels  of  a  troop 
train  en  route  to  the  Saltillo  campaign. 

Ahead  of  us,  loaded  to  the  "gunnels" 
with  horses,  supplies,  munitions  of  war,  and 
bristling  on  top  with  a  swarm  of  brown 
humanity,  twenty  freight  trains  moved 
leisurely  across  the  most  wonderful  of 
Mexican  deserts.  Always  they  take  form 
as  flat  plains,  sparsely  covered  with  growths 
of  mesquitCj  sage  and  cactus  within  a  hedge 
of  distant  mountains.  But  here  the  plain 
was  immense,  the  mountains  higher,  rugged, 
broken,  lance-tooth  saws  that  scratched  the 
skies  with  their  pinnacles  and  spires.  Over 
the  eastern  horizon  toward  which  we  were 
always  progressing  and  never  reached,  huge 
cumulus  clouds  piled  their  rolling  fleeces 
miles  high.  But  their  advance  from  the 
Gulf  paused  eternally  on  the  far  edge  of  the 
desert  which  licked  up  their  moisture  with 
its  myriad  dry  tongues. 

Within  this  wonderful  amphitheatre  the 
trains  moved  in  long  procession,  themselves 
the  most  picturesque  of  sights  in  this  queer 
Mexican  world.  For  a  Villa  army  really 
"rides"  the  trains.  While  the  horses,  supn 
plies  and  munitions  of  war  fill  the  inside, 
the  se\'enteen  thousand  men,  four  thousand 
women    and    about    the    same  number  of 


children  which  compose  the  army  ride 
top,  with  their  bundles  and  bagg^ige, 
tive  kitchens.    Under  a  shelter  of 
wood  boughs  or  gay  serapes  spread  on 
the  women  set  up  their  clay  cooking 
over  a  fire  built  on  a  hearth  of  earth  wii 
a  ring  of  stones.    Then,  while  the/rg 
and  chilis  simmer  and  discharge 
odors,  the  men  sleep  in  the  sun  or  sit, 
dangling  precariously  over  the  edge  <d 
car,  and  sing  "Cucuracha"  or  "Vive 
dero,  we're  going  to  take  Chihuahuai" 
the  last  of  their  hundred  and  fifty  verses 

Naturally  such  lofty  boarding  has 
disadvantages.    Occasionally  some 
head  rolls  ofif  or,  after  a  wait  to  rebuild 
burned  bridge,  another  sleepy  head 
has  made  the  rail  into  a  pillow  will  be 
manently  removed.     Then  death  takes 
further  toll  through  the  careless  han< 
of  firearms.    One  morning  our  train 
from  that  source  alone  two  deaths  and 
amputation,  and  the  same  evening  a  soU^^. 
dera,  the  female  of  the  species,  justified^ 
Kipling's  verdict  against  her  by  blowing  the^ 
head  off  a  rival  with  a  bomb  she  had  puked; 
up  on  a  battlefield.     Unfortunately  ahr 
killed  the  ''innocent  bystander";  in  tlni;> 
case  a  perfectly  good  soldier  who  was  needed. 
by  Villa  in  h^  business.    So  next  day  she> 
was  shot  along  with  a  few  "Coloiados^' 
picked  up  by  an  outpost  while  indulgiof 
in  an  untimely  siesia.  t 

A  conservative  estimate  placed  the  dai^ 
loss  of  life  at  eight.    Yet  this  mortality^| 
which  would  bring  out  every  paper  in 
heads  if  it  occurred  in  an  American 
caused  scarcely  a  ripple  of  excitement 
the  placid  life  on  top  of  the  trains.    If 
man  falls  off,  his  fellows  reason  that  he  wiD,^ 
if  not  badly  hurt,  be  picked  up  by  the  maXj^ 
train.    If  he  be  killed,  then  why  pick  ImT^ 
up?    With  a  peso  and  a  half  a  day  O^Dj^ 
money),  free  food  and  nothing  to  do, 
resolves  itself  into  one  long  fiesta  for  halOd^. 
soldados  and  soldaderas.    Iliere  is  notfanvg^: 
they  dread — save  the  return  of  peace,  lM^_ 
hind  which  looms  the  bugbear  of  laboK^f^ 
The  laughter  and  feasting,  siestas  and  soog^'  . 
continued   without   a  break    up    to    the-- 
moment  that,  with  unexpected  suddenness^  * 
we  struck  the  enemy  at  Paredon. 

At  this  place,  a  railroad  junction  fram 
which  the  old  National  line  runs  south  to 
Saltillo  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  we  were  look-  * 
ing  for  nothing  more  than  a  brush  of  out- 
posts, for  it  was  definitely  known  that  the 
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Federals  had  concentrated  at  Saltillo, 
twelve  thousand  strong.  But,  besides  tear- 
ing up  twelve  miles  of  track,  they  had  forti- 
fied Paredon  with  twenty  pieces  of  artillery 
and  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men.  The 
flight  of  bullets  from  a  w^andering  outpost 
that  whined  over  the  "Car  of  the  Corre- 
spondents" early  that  morning  gave  first 
notice  of  the  sharp  battle  which  broke 
instantly  that  the  command  of  Ortega,  the 
fighting  Yaqui  general,  passed  over  the 
destroyed  railway  and  came  within  range 
of  the  Federal  guns.  So  suddenly  did  it 
burst  and  with  such  force  and  fury  did 
Ortega  attack,  it  was  all  over  before  even 
Villa  could  ride  over  the  destroyed  railway 
and  get  to  the  front. 

By  sheer  accident  I  happened  to  see  him 
leap  from  his  car,  mount  his  horse  and  ride 
off  in  a  fury  of  haste,  and  thus  a  last  picture 
was  added  to  the  half  dozen  already  seen 
and  classified.  The  Junior  Correspondent 
had  told  me  of  his  indifference  to  danger; 
how,  at  Torreon,  he  had  sat  his  great  horse 
quietly  directing  the  placing  of  a  gun  while 
bullets  and  shells  were  winnowing  the  air 
aroimd  him.  Also  he  had  described  his  face 
that  night  when  defeat  seemed  certain  and 
even  his  own  secretary  dare  not  go  near 
him,  and  now  I  saw  for  myself  the  avid  face, 
stabbing  eyes,  gorilla  grin  that  fit  any  tale 
ever  told  of  him. 

We  did  not  know,  even  then,  what  was 
forward.  Our  first  notice  came  from  the 
long  train  of  ox  carts  that  brought  the 
wounded  in  through  white  clouds  of  choking 
dust  to  the  hospital  train,  the  finest  feature 
in  all  of  Villa's  organization.  Fitted  out 
with  operating  rooms,  drug  stores,  sick 
wards  and  a  staff  of  twenty  doctors  and 
sixty  nurses,  it  is  perfectly  efficient.  Most 
of  the  wounded  were  Federals,  but  though 
I  watched  closely,  I  saw  no  difference  in 
the  treatment  accorded  to  them  and  Villa's 
own  men.  If  anything,  they  received  pref- 
erential treatment. 

"Let  him  go  first**  I  heard  one  of  the 
Villa  wounded  say  when  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  precedence.  "He  was  beaten  and 
needs  it  first." 

It  was  then  almost  dark,  too  late  to  go 
on,  and  by  the  time  we  got  into  Paredon 
next  morning,  Ortega  had  already  buried 
all  but  the  scattered  dead,  rounded  up  and 
enlisted  a  thousand  prisoners  in  Villa's 
army,  and  shot  three  generals  and  thirty- 
five  officers  of  all  ranks,  their  former  com- 


manders. Of  the  latter  only  one 
a  major  of  staff  who  happened  to  be  cap^j 
tured  by  a  classmate  at  the  military  colkgej 
of  Chapul tepee.  In  all  his  life  he  will  never  | 
again  look  death  so  closely  in  the  face 
he  did  that  day  at  Paredon.  When,  thatl 
evening,  I  talked  with  him  as  he  lay  in  faii| 
berth  in  the  hospital  train,  though  he] 
smoked  cigarettes  and  talked  nonchalantly 
as  was  becoming  in  a  soldier,  yet  the  shadow 
still  lingered  in  his  brown  eyes. 

His  men  appeared  to  take  quite  kindly  to. 
the  sudden  change  of  masters.  On  the  o^ 
tured  guns,  which  we  met  coming  out  of 
Paredon  as  we  went  in,  the  gun  crews  were 
fraternizing  with  Villa  men,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  you  could  not  tell  one 
from  another.  With  the  exception  of  the 
"Colorados,"  Pascual  Orezco's  men,  who 
are  shot  wherever  caught  for  their  treachery 
against  Madero — three  of  whom,  by  the 
way,  were  shot  in  front  of  our  car  the 
following  morning — ^all  willingly  enlisted 
under  Villa.  Nor  did  the  three  hundred 
soldaderas,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
Federals,  seem  at  all  averse  to  the  change. 
Elemental  as  the  women  of  the  caves,  with 
a  man  to  cook  for  and  a  babe  to  love,  they 
are  perfectly  content.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  they  had  all  set  up  new  households 
with  bachelors  on  Villa's  trains. 

"Now  for  Saltillo  and  the  big  scrap!" 
We  were  exclaiming  it  after  the  muss  at 
Paredon  had  been  cleared  up  when  the 
news  came  in  that  the  Federals  had 
evacuated  and  were  retiring  south  to 
San  Luis  Potosi,  tearing  up  the  track  as 
they  went.  Five  minutes  later  Villa  had 
taken  horse  and  was  on  his  way  to  SaltiUo 
where,  at  a  glance,  he  took  in  the  situation. 
If  the  material  had  been  available,  it 
would  take  three  months  to  rebuild  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  track  down 
to  San  Luis  Potosi.  There  was  nothing 
left  for  it  but  to  back  track  to  Torreon 
and  go  south  by  the  Mexican  Central,  of 
which  two  hundred  miles  had  been  rebuilt 
toward  Zacatecas.  With  that  flashing 
intuition  which  has  proved  so  disconcerting 
to  his  enemies,  he  changed  his  plan  of  cam- 
paign. Before  we  even  heard  of  his  depai^ 
ture  for  Saltillo,  the  troops  had  begun  the 
retreat.  Careless  of  the  future,  in  ignorance 
of  the  famine  which  is  already  dogging  the 
locust  swarming  of  the  armies  to  and  fro  iot- 
the  land,  they  swarmed  back  on  to  the 
trains  which,  to  the  old  accompaniment  of 
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The  Five  Keys  in  the  House 

ON  the  table  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington  there  lie  five 
keys  fashioned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  fit  the  locks  in  five  barred  doors 
behind  which  slumber  the  resources  of  the 
West  in  innocuous  desuetude,  as  Grover 
Cleveland  was  wont  to  say.  These  keys  are 
the  five  so-called  Conservation  bills.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  Conservation  measures  in 
the  accepted  Pinchot  sense  of  the  term;  they 
withdraw  nothing,  reserve  not  an  acre;  on 
the  contrary,  they  aim  to  restore  to  entry, 
to  open  for  use  and  development  that  w^hich 
has  been  locked  up  for  many  years. 

One  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior the  authority  to  lease  water  power 
sites  located  on  public  land  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years  under  restrictions  designed  to 
prevent  monopoly  and  combination,  the 
rental  charge  being  left  to  his  discretion. 
This  bill  removes  the  greatest  objection 
hitherto  raised  by  capital  against  the  per- 
mits issued  for  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  on  public  land;  it  makes  the 
lease  irrevocable  for  half  a  century. 

At  present  practically  every  square  foot 
of  public  land  suspected  of  containing  coal, 
oil,  natural  gas,  potash,  radium  ore  and 
phosphate  is  barricaded  with  legal  barbed 
wire  and  "hands  off"  signs.  Two  of  the 
bills  aim  to  cut  the  wire  entanglements. 
They  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  issue  permits  for  prospecting  on 
areas  not  to  exceed  four  sections.    Recog- 


nizing the  fact  that  the  pioneer  prospector 
runs  the  greatest  risk,  they  give  him  one 
quarter  of  the  land  upon  which  he  makes  a 
discovery  in  fee  simple;  if  he  wants  more 
land,  he  must  bid  for  a  lease  in  competition  " 
with  other  applicants.  These  bills  put  an 
end  to  the  activity  of  the  fake  prospects 
who  locates  claims  for  speculation,  to  sdl 
out  to  bona-fide  applicants,  by  prescribing 
the  exact  amount  of  development  work 
that  must  be  performed  each  year;  they 
also  give  the  Interior  Department  widfe 
powers  against  potential  monopoly  and 
combination.  And  the  fund  derived  from 
the  rentals,  charges  and  royalties  imposed 
by  these  bills  stays  in  the  West;  it  goes  into 
the  Reclamation  Fund  and,  after  having 
been  used  once  in  the  creation  of  irrigation 
plants,  half  of  it  is  turned  over  to  the  state 
in  which  it  originated,  the  balance  con- 
tiruing  its  reclamation  work. 

A  fourth  bill  is  designed  especially  to 
end  the  anomalous  situation  which  forces 
Alaska,  with  the  greatest  coal  deposits  in 
the  West,  to  import  its  fuel.  It  removes 
the  withdrawal  order  from  the  Bering 
river  and  the  Matanuska  fields,  opens 
them  to  entry  and  development  imder 
restrictions  that  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  wide  latitude. 

These  four  bills,  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  West,  were  passed  by  the  Senate  in 
March.  These  four  keys  have  been  lying 
on  the  table  of  the  House  for  months;  they 
were  given  the  right-of  way  on  the  House 
calendar  in  June,  yet  they  made  no  progress 
toward  passage  and  eniictment  in  July. 
Unless  the  West  gets  behind  these  bills, 
lifts  its  voice  and  bellows  for  their  passage, 
the  unlocking  of  Western  resources  will  be 
postponed  at  least  another  year.  The 
complexion  of  Congress  will  change.  All 
the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over  again. 
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Lifting  the  Settler's  Burden 

THE  fifth  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  now  l>efore  the  House  aims  to 
correct  defects  develoj^ed  in  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  since  its  passage  twelve  years  ago. 
It  extends  the  time  of  repaying  the  Gov- 
ernment the  cost  of  constructing  the  irri- 
gation systems  from  ten  to  twenty  years; 
relieves  the  settler  of  all  construction 
charges  for  the  first  four  years;  throws  the 
heaviest  burden  on  the  last  quarter  of  the 
twenty-year  pericxl  when  the  new  farm  has 
become  really  j)r()ductive  and  profitable. 

Construction  payments  on  many  proj- 
ects are  now  due.  Hoping  for  the  si)eedy 
passage  of  the  bill  Secretary  Lane  sus- 
j)ended  collection  of  the  charges  until 
August  15th.  He  knows  that  many  of  the 
settlers  cannot  pay,  that  lack  of  title  pre- 
vents them  from  borrowing,  that  hundreds 
of  them  will  have  to  sell  out  or  lose  their 
land  unless  this  bill  is  passed.  But  the 
House,  persj^iring  for  many  reasons,  is 
apathetic.  It  behooves  the  w^ater  users' 
association  to  cease  wrangling  over  minor 
j)oints,  to  get  behind  the  bill,  to  induce  the 
civic  bodies  of  the  West  to  help  push  it 
along  to  the  White  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent's signature. 

There  are  two  other  glaring  defects 
which  this  bill  aims  to  cure.  Its  passage 
will  kill  the  business  of  those  speculators 
who  use  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
on  irrigation  projects  as  a  lever  to  raise  the 
j)rice  of  privately  owned  dry  land.  On 
many  i)rojects,  land  which  before  it  was 
included  in  a  Government  irrigation  sys- 
tem, could  be  bought  for  ten  dollars  an 
acre  and  less,  is  now  held  at  a  hundred 
dollars  plus  the  cost  of  the  Government 
water  right.  The  bill  kills  this  price- 
raising  practice  by  providing  that  in  future 
no  jmvately  owned  land  shall  be  included 
in  a  Government  project  unless  the  owner 
first  agrees  to  sell  his  excess  holdings  at  a 
price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Another  glaring  abuse  is  corrected  by  the 
provision  that  all  land  under  a  Government 


project  shall  share  in  the  cost  of  maint 
ing  and  operating  the  system.     Hit 
only  the  cultivated  part  of  a  project 
the  expense  of  operation.    The 
land  owner,  who  made  no  .improvemait%^ 
who  produced  nothing  and  was  contrat  to] 
let  the  work  of  his  neighbors  increase  the 
value  of  his  land,  could  do  so  without  ogii-^ 
tributing  a  cent  for  the  support  of  the  sy»-  * 
tem  that  made  his  land  valuable.    If  the 
bill  is  passed  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  his  .^ 
share  of  the  o;)eration  and  maintenance!-^ 
exi)ense  every  year  whether  he  uses  the 
water  or  not.  i 

With  the  bill   which  provides  that  el ; 
radium-bearing    ore    produce    on    puUk'; 
land  shall  first  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  ■ 
United  States  the  Reclamation  Extenskm 
measure  should  be  passed  before  Congrm 
adjourns.    It  will  l>e  the  West's  own  fault  if* 
the  five  keys  remain  on  the  table  of  the 
House  instead  of  being  inserted  and  turned 


Free  Trade  in  Experience 

THE  leading  issues  which  came  before 
the  Parliament  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  recently  adjourned,  were  of  West- 
ern origin.  The  railroad  subsidy  issue,  the 
tariff  and  conservation  largely  concerned 
the  three  prairie  provinces  and  British 
Columbia.  With  the  financial  stability 
of  the  Canadian  West  in  mind,  the  Domin- 
ion Parliament  guaranteed  Uie  principal 
and  interest  on  an  additional  bond  issue 
of  forty-five  millions  to  enable  the  Canadian 
Northern  system  to  complete  its  Pacific 
Coast  extension  and  its  branch  lines  on  the 
l^rairies.  The  huge  grant  was  made  to  save 
the  Mackenzie  and  Mann  lines  from  in- 
solvency, to  prevent  a  financial  crash  that 
would  have  shaken  all  Canada.  The  re- 
luctance with  which  the  ^id  was  extended 
proves  that  for  years  to  come  the  building 
of  new  rail  lines  in  the  Dominion  will  pro- 
ceed slowly  and  cautiously. 

On  the  tariff  issue  the  Canadian  E^t 
begs  to  differ  with  the-  Canadian  West. 
The  East,  anxious  to  foster  its  infant  manu- 
factures, is  championing  the  cause  of  high 
protective  duties;  the  W^st,  pemng  at  the 
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American  wheat  market,  at  the  door  held 
invitingly  open,  is  clamoring  for  free  trade, 
at  least  in  agricultural  products  and  im- 
plements. The  industrial  East  won  at  the 
past  session.  Though  slight  reductions 
were  made  on  agricultural  machinery,  the 
duty  on  steel,  iron  and  building  material 
went  up,  the  Canadian  millers  succeeded 
in  stifling  the  wheat  farmers'  demand  for 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  The 
tariff  will  continue  to  be  an  exceedingly 
live  issue  in  Canadian  politics. 

During  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Liberal  Laurier  regime 
and  the  Conservative  victory  Premier 
Borden  hinted  that  the  control  over  the 
public  domain  in  the  West  might  be  turned 
over  to  the  governments  of  the  three  prairie 
proNinces,  British  Columbia  having  re- 
tained title  to  all  its  Crown  lands  when  it 
became  part  of  the  Dominion.  As  in  the 
United  States,  however,  relinquishment  of 
control  over  the  public  domain  by  the 
federal  government  is  most  improbable. 
Public  sentiment  on  this  issue  is  only  luke- 
warm in  the  Canadian  West ;  the  i)opulat  ion  is 
not  rising  en  masse  clamoring  for  the  change. 
But  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  implied  hint 
will  deprive  the  Conservatives  of  a  valuable 
argument  in  the  next  Dominion  campaign. 

Viewed  from  an  elevation  high  above 
partisan  strife,  the  issues  confronting  Can- 
ada bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  prob- 
lems that  confronted  the  United  States 
thirty-four  years  ago.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  Canada  can  and  will  profit  by 
American  experience.  Though  experience 
is  costly,  each  individual,  each  nation  seems 
bound  to  accumulate  a  supply  all  its  own, 
no  matter  how  large  and  exijensive  the 
neighbor's  pile  of  the  commodity  may  be. 
Trade  in  experience,  though  free,  never 
attains  great  volume. 


Southern  Pacific  in  satisfaction  of  its  had 
grant.     The  land  in  litigation  had  been 
patented  to  the  railroad  many  years  ago; 
large  tracts  of  it  had  been  sold  for  tub '; 
dollars  and  a  half  an  acre.     Years  after 
patents  had  been  issued,  after  pK)rtionB  ol ; 
the  land  had  changed  hands  several  timcii 
petroleum  was  discovered  on  the  land.   Tei ' 
years  after  the  oil-bearing  character  of  thft, 
land  had  been  determined  the  Attomcy 
General  brought  suit  to  set  aside  the  pa^ 
ents  and  to  recover  the  land,  basing 
action  upon  the  clause  in  the  land 
which    excludes    mineral    land    from 
subsidy. 

In  its  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
tains  that  the  proper  time  to  object  to 
alienation  of  the  land  was  before  the 
ance  of  the  patent;  it  asserts  that  it  is 
duty  of  the  land  office  to  investigate 
classify   the   public   domain   before   ' 
passes  from  the  United  Staces  instead  f(1 
tying  a  string  to  the  patent. 

The  decision  emphasizes  the  demand,  of 
this  Magazine  that  a  detailed,  exhaustive 
investigation  and  study  of  the  public  do- 
main be  made.  So  long  as  a  nation  does 
not  know  what  it  owns,  no  intelligent 
method  of  disposing  of  the  public  land  to 
the  nation's  best  advantage  can  be  devised. 
The  practice  of  giving  away  packages  with- 
out knowing  what  is  in  them  is  poor 
business.  It  frequently  disappoints  both 
the  giver  and  the  receiver.  The  label  should 
show  plainly  what  the  package  contains. 


Labeling  the  U.  S.  Land  Package 


BY  a  decision  undated  late  June,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
cut  the  string  which  the  Land  Office 
had   attached   to   patents   issued   to   the 
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Crops  and  the  Expositions 

IF  the  financial  success  of  the  two  Pacific 
Coast  expositions  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  territory  from  which  the 
fairs  will  draw  the  bulk  of  their  attendance, 
the  managers  of  the  enterprises  may  safely 
cease  tilling  the  harvest  of  gray  hair. 
Throughout  the  Middle  West  crops  of 
extraordinary  size  are  assured.  Kansas 
early  in  July  was  harvesting  the  largest 
crop  of  winter  wheat  in  its  history;  Nebraska 
had  a  banner  production  of  the  same  com- 
modity; North  and  South  Dakota,  were 
placing  orders  for  labor,  freight  cars  and 
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automobiles;  Oklahoma  has  i^mered  the 
lai^jcst  wheat  crop  in  five  years.  In  Iowa, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  mun-high  com 
was  growing  in  a  soil  so  well  sui)plied  with 
moisture  that  a  drouth  of  six  wteks  would 
not  be  able  to  reduce  the  crop  materially. 
From  Edmonton  to  Winnipeg  the  crop  of 
small  grains  was  normal,  with  abundant 
rains  coming  at  the  right  time  in  southern 
AlberU. 

The  country  west  of  the  Rockies  likewise 
smiled  broadly.  The  Inland  Empire's 
wheat  fields  promised  better  than  a  normal 
crop  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  Hay 
in  the  Southwest  and  the  Intermountain 
region  was  abundant,  so  plentiful  that 
stock  was  lacking  to  consume  the  stacks; 
stone  fruits,  melons  and  berries  exceeded 
the  average  in  quantity  and  quality  and 
brought  fair  prices.  California  during  the 
season  now  closing  shipped  more  than 
40,000  carloads  of  citrus  fruits,  the  191,5 
frost  notwithstanding.  The  largest  apple 
crop  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest  is 
now  ripening  on  the  trees,  and  the  short 
Kastcrn  ajijtle  crop  assures  the  growers  of 
a  reasoiiable  profit.  V\'ilh  bumper  crops 
on  the  continent's  western  half,  with  copper 
steady,  mining  active,  with  an  increased 
market  for  the  output  of  the  great  lumber 
industry  in  sight  thepsychologicaldepression 
of  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  cannot  overwhelm 
the  radiant  West  with  its  gloomy  rays. 


The  Oil  Delirium  in  Alberta 

THE  Alberta  oil  boom,  first  introduced 
to  the  American  public  through  the 
columns  of  this  magazine,  in  July  assumed 
proportions  that  promise  to  give  it  a  place 
alongside  of  the  historic  speculative  eni 
that  followed  the  opening  of  the  Comstock 
bonanza.  Early  in  July  four  stock  ex- 
changes were  dtring  business  in  Calgary 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the 
afternoon;  at  least  five  hundred  licensed 
brokers  were  buj-ing  and  selling  shares  in 
these  exchanges,  and  the  opening  of  two 
additional  pits  was  contemplated  to  take 
care  of  the  oil-share  trade's  increasing  vol- 
ume.    In   front  of  innumerable  brokers' 
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offices  the  tallyho  man  plied  his  trad& 
Men  and  women  mortgaged  their  very 
souls  to  buy  oil  stocks.  The  mere  shadow 
of  a  rumored  oil  strike  sent  two  thousand 
men,  currency  in  hand,  to  the  offices  of  tbe 
"lucky"  concern  at  night,  caused  a  near  riot 
among  the  would-be  buyers.  The  rank 
odor  of  petroleum  pervaded  the  oorridon 
of  every  office  building;  in  the  hotcb 
secretive  individuals  approached  evny 
stranger  \vith  offers  of  leases,  syndicate 
participations  and  sure-thing  tips.  Stods 
doubled,  trebled  ia  value  in  ten  minuto, 
dropped  just  as  fast.  A  squally  day  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  resembled  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  Sunday  school  class  alon^ide 
of  the  daily  pandemonium  in  all  four  of 
the  Calgary  exchanges. 

And  yet  the  situation  had  not  changed, 
no  new  strikes  had  been  made.  The  Imsis 
of  the  speculative  pyramid  still  was  the 
Discovery  well  producing  an  unknown 
quantity  of  gasoline.  Upon  this  one  ng^t- 
inch  hole,  plus  the  indications  of  heavier  oil 
found  at  a  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet  in  a 
second  well  to  the  north  of  Calgary,  rested 
the  hopes  of  four  hundred  oil-company  pro- 
moters and  their  thousands  of  shareholders. 
Never  in  the  history  of  finance  since  the 
Mississippi  Bubble  had  the  epidemic  of  spec- 
ulation spread  faster  from  so  small  a  cause. 

Alberta's  oil  l>oom  will  bear  watching. 
If  half  a  dozen  producing  wells  should  be 
brought  in  at  widely  separated  spots,  the 
ensuing  delirium  will  cause  the  world  to 
sit  up  and  rub  its  weary  eyes. 

Also,  the  Dominion  government  is  offer- 
ing a  premium  of  60  cents  a  barrel  for  all 
petroleum  produced  in  Canada. 


Success,  Spokane  and  Psychology 

SUCCESS  is  largely  a  mental  attitude,  (rf 
spiritual  rather  than  of  material  origin. 
.As  character  more  than  natural  endow- 
ment of  mind  and  body  determines  tbe 
rise  of  an  individual,  so  character,  likewise, 
bears  strongly  upon  the  career  of  a  com- 
munity. Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  both 
handicap[M;d  by  natural  conditions,  illus- 
trate the  point.     San  Diego,  the  dty  that 
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How  the  Bell  System  Spends  its  Money 

Every  subscriber's  telephone  represents  an  actual  invest- 
ment  averaging  $1 33,  and  the  gross  average  revenue  is 
$41.75.     The  total  revenue  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Etnpkqres— $  1 00,000,000 
Nearly  half  the  total— $  1 00,000,000— 
paid  in  wages  to  more  than  one  hundred 
^ouaand  employea  engaged  in  giving  to 
the  public  the  best  and  the  cheapest  tele- 
phone service  in  the  world. 


For  Supplies-~$45,000,000 

Paid  to  merchants,  supply  dealers  and 
others  for  materials  and  apparatus,  and  (or 
rent,  light,  heat,  traveling,  etc 

Tax  CoUector— $1 1,000,000 

Taxes  of  more  than  $  1 1 .000.000  are  paid 

to  die  Federal,  state  and  local  authorities. 

The   people    derive    the  benefit  in  better 

highways,  schools  and  the  like. 


Bondholders— $  1 7.000,000 

Paid  in  interest  to  thousands  of  men  and 
women,  savings  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  institutions  owning  bonds 
and  notes. 

Stockholders— 930,000.000 

70.000  stockholders,  about  half  of  whom 
are  women,  receive  $30,000,000. 

(These  payments  to  etockholdeia  and 
bondholders  who  have  put  their  savings 
into  the  telephone  busineas  represent 
6.03%   on  the  investment) 

Surplus— $  1 2,000,000 

This  is  invested  in  telephone  plant  apdi 
equipment,  to  furnish  and  keep  tdiephgoe; 
service  always  up  to  the  Bell  steoidAnk 


American  Telephone  and  Telecftaph.  Company 

And  Associated/ GaMFA'Nies^ 
One  Policy  One  ^tttim  Ghjointal  Service- 
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doubled  in  size  within  five  years  merely 
by  substituting  optimism  for  despairing 
apathy,  furnishes  another  example.  And 
now  comes  Spokane,  palms  outstretched 
to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  gamest  fight  ever 
put  up  by  a  city  in  the  unending  struggle 
of  localities  for  transportation  advantages. 

Under  the  old  system  of  rate-making, 
based  upon  water  competition,  Spokane 
paid  on  all  shipments  from  Eastern  points 
the  full  rate  to  Pacific  Coast  points  plus 
the  local  rate  from  tidewater  back  to  Spo- 
kane. This  handicap  practically  killed  all 
efforts  to  make  of  Spokane  the  jobbing 
center  of  its  immense  trade  territory. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  town  began  its  his- 
toric fight  against  the  freight-rate  system. 
It  lost,  appealed  and  lost  again;  it  started 
anew,  won  and  was  beaten  on  appeal. 
From  commission  to  court  and  back  again 
the  famous  Intermountain  Rate  case  made 
its  costly  rounds;  for. almost  a  generation 
the  litigation  lasted  until,  in  191 2,  Spokane 
waxed  its  asphalt  streets  and  danced  with 
joy  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission decided  to  place  the  mistress  of  the 
Inland  Empire  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Coast  cities  and  introduced  a  graduated 
zone  system  of  freight  rate  from  eastern 
points  to  Intermountain  territory. 

Spokane's  joy  was  premature.  The  rail- 
roads appealed  to  the  federal  supreme  court. 
For  two  years  the  outcome  of  the  twenty- 
year  contest  was  uncertain.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  court  of  last  resort  handed  down  its 
decision  affirming  the  right  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  introduce 
the  zone  system  and  the  distance  tariff 
into  the  American  system  of  rate-making, 
a  decision  the  benefits  of  which  are  shared 
equally  with  Spokane  by  the  other  interior 
centers,  by  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  Tucson 
and  Phoenix. 

By  this  decision  the  income  of  the  rail- 
roads will  suffer  and  the  consumer  will  gain 
nothing.  '  It  is  well  to  remember  these 
facts  while  exulting  over  the  triumph  of 
Spokane's  cause.  Though  of  great  impor-* 
tance  to  the  jobbers  of  the  interior  and  to 
the  carriers,  the  reduction  in  rates  is  too 
small  to  affect  retail  prices.  Nor  will  the 
reduction  of  itself  serve  to  bring  wholesale 
houses  and  factories  to  the  interior  com- 
munities. Industrial  growth  is  the  slow 
result  of  painstaking  effort.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  Spokane  is  attacking  the  in- 
dustrial problem  with  the  same  energy  and 


persistence  .  that  characterized  its  figlht 
against  rate  discrimination.  Within  the 
last  six  months,  even  before  the  favorable 
decision  in  the  rate  case  was  handed  down, 
the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  in- 
creased its  membership  to  four  thousand 
and  raised  sufficient  funds  to  cany  on  a.j 
comprehensive  campaign.  Basing  the  pre- 
diction on  the  community's  proven  ^irit, 
a  long  period  of  prosperity  is  ahead  of 
Spokane. 


/ 


The  Pit  and  Its 


ers 


FAITH  in  miracles  is  declining.  The 
miraculous  transformation  of  blue  sky 
into  coined  gold  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult.  Skepticism  is  growing  in  every 
walk  of  life.  And  now  comes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  the  announce- 
ment that  it  no  longer  believes  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  plain  water  into  wine.  Behind 
this  announcement  lies  an  interesting  and 
instructive  story  of  a  pit  which  the  digg^ 
dug  for  his  own  person. 

A  year  ago  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  Ohio,  rcs|X)nding  to  the  prompting  of 
its    "wine' ^-making    constituents,    endeav- 
ored to  put  through  the  mill,  very  quietly, 
a  bill  increasing  the  internal  revenue  tax 
on  grape  brandy  used  in  the  fortification 
of  sweet  wines  like  port,  tokay,  angelica, 
etc.,  from  ten  cents  to  $1.16  a  gallon.    Real 
sweet  wines  of  this  character,  made  of  the 
juice  of  grapes  of  the  European  varieties, 
are  produced  only  in  California;  the  in- 
creased tax  would  have  put  the  Califomian 
sweet-wme  industry  out  of  business,  left 
the  field  free  to  the  high-priced  imported 
product  and  the  Ohio  "wine." 

But  the  bill  did  not  become  a  law.  After 
it  had  been  rushed  through  the  House  it 
was  held  up  in  the  Senate,  the  motive  be- 
hind it  was  exposed  by  the  Califomians  and 
the  measure  buried. 

But  the  Califomians  did  not  rest  there. 
They  were  mad  clear  through.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  Ohio  winemakers  were 
not  producing  a  liquid  made,  like  the  Cali- 
fomian beverage,  out  of  no  other  substanoe 
except  the  fermented  juice  of  the  gnqpe; 
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The   Same   Principles 

that  make  the  Graflex  Camera  best  for  pictures  like  these 


are  the  ones  that  make  the  Graflex  best 
for  your  kind  of.  photographic  work. 

With  the  Graflex  you  can  make  snap  shots  in  the  shade,  or 
even  indoors.  With  the  Graflex  you  see  the  image  right  side  up, 
the  size  it  will  appear  in  the  negative,  up  to  the  instant  of  exposure. 
There  is  no  uncertainty — focusing  scale  and  finder  are  done  away  with. 

The   Graflex  shutter   works  at  any  speed  from  "time"  to 

1  r\r\r\      ^  ^  seCOud. 

Ilustrated  catalog  tells  all  about  the 
illameras,  and  how  they  work.  This 
is  free  at  your  dealer's  or  direct 
s. 

Be  sure  to  specify  Graflex 
Catalog. 

FOLMER  &  SCHWING  DIVISION 

EASTMAN   KODAK  CO. 
3  A  GRAFLEX  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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they  alleged  that  a  lai^  share  of  the  so- 
called  Ohio  "wine"  was  not  wine  at  all, 
but  was  compounded  out  of  water,  sugar, 
adds  and  the  pulp,  pomace,  or  juice  of 
grapes,  to  give  the  stuff  flavor  and  color. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
ordered  the  manufacturers  of  the  spurious 
stuff  to  cease  labeling  their  output  as  wine, 
to  call  it  by  its  true  name — "imitation 
wine." 

"The  Department  has  concluded  that 
gross  deceptions  have  been  practiced," 
says  the  decision,  thus  upholding  the  con- 
tentions of  the  Far  Western  winemakers. 
But  the  label  on  the  bottle  of  Ohio  "imita- 
tion wine"  will  not  tell  the  truth  until  1916, 
Such  a  mass  of  the  spurious  compound  is  on 
hand  that  the  manufacturers  have  been 
given  two  years  to  get  rid  of  it. 

California  owes  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Ohio  wine  jokers  who  dug  the  pit  into 
which  they  have  fallen. 


Homesteads  South  and  North  of  Line 

IN  1907  the  minister  of  lands  of  firittsh 
Columbia  withdrew  from  entry  some 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  agricultural  land 
lying  in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  river's 
south  fork  along  the  right-of-way  of  the 
projected  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  railway. 
The  province  at  that  time  was  selling  agri-, 
cultural  land  to  all  comers  at  a  low  price  in 
tracts  practically  unl'mited  as  to  size.  It 
was  just  realizing  the  danger  of  allowing  the 
best  and  most  available  portions  of  the 
arable  soil  to  pass  into  speculators'  hands. 


This  eighty -thousand -acre  tract  was 
opened  to  entry  in  June.  The  ministry 
of  lands  issued  a  bulletin  describing  the 
tract;  it  surveyed  the  land,  subdivided 
it,  printed  maps  showing  the  subdivisions 
and  published  notes  concerning  the  char- 
acter  of  every  portion  of  the  area.  It 
pointed  out  to  the  homeseeker  not  only 
the  location  of  available  agricultural  land, 
but  it  gave  him  beforehand  an  ao:urate 
picture  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  of 
crops  that  can  be  raised,  of  nearby  markets 
and  of  the  obstacles  the  settler  will  en- 
coimter. 

The  United  States  has  390,000,000  acres 
of  public  land  open  to  entry  in  the  West. 
It  publishes  no  detailed  description  of  the 
agricultural  area  scattered  throughout  this 
empire;  it  does  not  point  to  any  one  tract 
as  desirable.  It  describes  no  condition, 
gives  no  information.  Canada  has  of&cials 
paid  to  guide  homeseekers  to  available 
homesteads;  if  the  United  States  has  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  homestead  land  in  its 
domain,  it  keeps  this  knowledge  safely  under 
the  bushel  basket. 

The  Irrigation  Conference  in  Denver 
recommended  that  Congress  remedy  this  de- 
fect, that  the  Interior  Department  be  given 
authority  and  funds  to  acquire  detailed  in- 
formation concerning  available  homestead 
land  fit  for  agriculture,  that  this  informa- 
tion be  sold  at  cost  to  applicants  and  that, 
as  in  Canada,  official  locators  be  employed 
by  the  government  to  guide  the  prospective 
settler  to  the  land,  the  service  likewise  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  applicant.  At  present  these 
services  are  rendered  by  private  parties  for 
private  profit.  They  are  irresponsible,  may 
do  what  and  whom  they  please  with  im- 
punity. 

Uncle  Sam  is  the  largest  real  estate  dealer 
in  the  country — and  his  business  methods 
are  the  poorest. 
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If  it  isn't 
an  Eastman  y 
it  isnt 
a  Kodak, 


The  New  No.  14 

KODAK  Jr. 

A   thin,  compact,  convenient  camera  of  high  efficiency.    The 
shape  of  the  pictures  is  rectangular  (2^  x  4j^  inches),  and 
pleasingly  suited  to  landscapes  and  home  portraits. 

Choice  of  meniscus  achromatic  or  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens; 
has  new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  cable  release,  for  time 
and  bulb  exposures,  and  speeds  of  1/25,  1/50  and  1/100  of  a 
second;  improved  back  for  quick  reloading;  automatic  focusing 
lock;  collapsible  reversible  finder  and  two  tripod  sockets.  Uses 
Kodak  Film  cartridges  of  six  and  twelve  exposures,  loading  and 
unloading  in  daylight. 


ichromalic  lens. 
Ditto,  with  Rapirl  Rectilinear  lens. 


Free  catalogue  at  your  dealer' s.  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  RocHEffTER,  N.  Y.,  TheKodakCity. 
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Three  Per  Cent  Loans—Perhaps 

Q.  I  am  encloring  the  booklet  issued  by  the 
National  Mercantile  Co,  <rf  Vancouver,  Canada, 
oBering  eleven-year  loans  at  three  per  cent  on  con- 
tracts callini;  for  the  payment  of  one  dollar  a  month 
for  every  hundred  dollars  the  contract -holder  wants 
to  borrow.  The  company  is  using  the  mails  freely 
in  aendint;  Its  literature.  It  claims  to  be  operating 
by  virtue  u(  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Laws  of  the  United  Stales,  under 
the  supervision  of  chartered  accountants,  etc.  The 
question  is:  do  these  things  safeguard  the  investor? 
Thdr  explanations  look  attractive  (o  me  and  the 
testimonials,  etc.  quite  convincing;  however,  it  is 
the  terms  of  the  contract  and  the  reliability  of  the 
company  we  want  to  know  fully  about.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  your  disinterested  advice  which,  I  felt,  my 
banker  in  this  case  is  not  in  a  position  to  give. — 
Mhs.  M.  E.  V.  N.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 

A.  In  the  first  place,  the  use  of  the  mails  does 
not  guarantee  (he  standing  or  reliability  of  any 
concern.  In  the  second  place,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce law  applies  solely  to  transportation  matters; 
excepting  the  National  lianks,  the  federal  govern- 
ment exercises  no  su{>ervisiiin  whatever  over  finan- 
cial institutions.  Any  concern  which  tries  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  omduct  of  its  aSairs  is 
supervised  by  agencies  of  the  United  Slates  gov- 
ernment should  be  approached  with  caution.  Neither 
does  supervision  by  chartered  accountants  hired  by 
the  concern  guarantee  the  safely  of  money  paid. 
We  have  seen  the  weirdest  kind  of  juggling  of  figures 
and  statements  supplied  by  public  accountants. 

The  concern  you  mention,  according  to  its  pros- 
pectus, offers  to  loan  money  at  three  per  cent, 
repayable  in  small  monthly  instalments.  To  obtain 
this  loan,  the  pnwpective  borrower  must  purchase 
a  contract  which,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
obliges  him  to  pay  ten  dollars  a  month  "until  you 
receive  your  loan  in  the  order  of  the  date  and  scries 
of  j-our  application,''  to  quote  from  the  booklet. 
Monthly  pa>Tnents  of  ten  dollars  entitle  the  con- 
tract-holder to  borrow  Siooo  at  3  per  cent  "as  soon 
^  the  money  is  r^dy."  The  contract  purchaser 
receives  "bis  regular  place  In  tie  series"  and  his 


"contract  will  move  forward  to  the  loaning  Gne  11 
loans  are  made."  These  are  quotations  from  lh> 
prospectus.  With  the  exception  of  a  \'ague  leAr- 
ence  to  the  "law  of  average."  whates'er  that  msj 
be,  the  proqiectus  fails  to  give  any  additioiul, 
ex|)licit  information  concerning  the  dffinite  time  it 
which  the  three  per  cent  loan  "mil  be  ready"  hr 
the  eon  tract -holder.     . ' ' 

Assume  that  200  iQn-dollar-a-month 
constitute  a  "Series."  The  loan  fund, 
will  be  $;ooo  a  month  less  commissions, 
fees,  etc.  Less  than  two  loans  of  Siooo  each  couU 
be  made  a  month.  Furthermore,  those  who  ban 
borrowed  repay  less  than  Sio  a  month  in  prindpil 
and  interest.  Some  contract-holders  of  this  "seriti" 
would,  therefore,  have  to  wait  eight  years  befote 
the  loan  "will  be  ready"  for  them.  If  they  keep  on 
paying,  they  will  have  invested  $g6o  at  the  ewi  of 
the  eighth  year.  If  they  get  tired  of  paying  ud 
waiting  they  have  the  choice  of  receiving  tbe  com- 
pany's note,  at  three  per  cent,  for  the  money  pftid 
in.  Ask  jMur  banker  whether  he  will  loui  yoa 
monej-  on  the  security  of  such  a  three-pcr-cent  note. 
In  other  words,  had  the  lired-of-paying-and-w^jtioi 
contract-holder  deposited  ten  dollars  &  montli  m  ■ 
savings  liank  instead  of  buying  a  contract  amtain- 
ing.  acconling  to  the  prospectus,  over  twenty  cam- 
plicatol,  involved  clauses,  he  could  have  received 
four  per  cent  on  the  money  and  he  could  draw  down 
the  money,  not  an  unsecured  note  or  "paid-i^  at- 
lificatc."  whenci'er  he  wanted  the  cash. 

According  to  the  statements  in  the  prospectwl 
the  contract-holder  is  obliged  to  pay  one  per  ctnt 
a  month  of  the  contract's  face  value,  pay  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  lime.    If  he  pays  for  five  yon,''  ' 
he  receives  n.  interest  iluring  that  time  as  he  would   ' 
in  a  savings  bank.     If,  after  the  fifth  mooth,  lift,' 
cannot  meet  his  monthly  payments,  he  citber  te- 
ceives  the  comiKiny's  note  for  the  amount  paid  In 
or  else  he  tun  borrow  hack  some  of  the  ratnkcy  he 
paid,  but  only  to  maktfurlhcT  paymenli.    The  profit 
accruing  to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  ap- 
parently is  derived  chiefly   from   those   coDtnct- 
holders  who  arc  tired  of  waiting  until  "the  loan  u 
ready,"  who  cannot  pay  promptly  and  whose  pay- 
ments are  lorfttlcd. 
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your  lawyer,  and  have  him  analjrze  its  mvllfeiA: 
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growers.  The  crop  of  1913  was  disposed  of  at 
excellent  prices  on  a  continually  rising  market  and 
thanks  to  their  organization  and  to  the  new  avenues 
of  distribution  which  will  be  opened  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  prospects  of  the  North- 
western fruit  industry  are  brighter,  the  industry 
is  on  a  sounder  basis  than  it  has  been  for  the 
past  eight  years. 

Both  the  Hood  river  and  the  Rogue  river  districts 
have  made  for  themselves  a  splendid  reputation, 
based  upon  excellent  performance.  They  deliver 
the  goods.  Both  the  Hood  river  and  Rogue  river 
produce  the  highest  class  of  apples.  We  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  fruit  growing  district  anywhere 
in  the  world  which  handles  this  problem  as  intelli- 
gently as  Hood  river.  Wc  doubt  whether  there  is 
a  fruit  district  anywhere,  not  excepting  France, 
which  produces  pears  as  jxirfcct  as  those  grown  in 
the  Rogue  river  valley  and  in  both  of  them  the 
body  of  the  growers  is  made  up  of  men  standing 
high  above  the  average  level  of  intelligence. 

As  to  the  drawbacks,  the  fruit  industr>'  of  the 
Northwest  is  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  that 
visit  the  orange  grower  or  any  other  horticulturist 
at  intervals. 

The  two  districts  we  have  mentioned  together 
with  the  Wenatchee  and  the  Yakima  districts  in 
Washington,  are  the  best  known  of  the  apple  regions 
of  the  Northwest.  We  would  recommend  that  you 
pay  a  personal  visit  to  these  districts  and  that  on  the 
way  up  you  also  stop  off  at  Corvallis,  in  the  Wil- 
lamette valley,  and  call  on  President  Kerr,  of  the 
Oregon  Agricvdtural  College.  The  college  faculty 
will  be  able  to  give  you  a  gotxi  deal  of  sound  and  con- 
servative information  on  the  fruit  industry  of  Ore- 
gon that  will  be  invaluable  in  your  investigation. 

Where  to  Get  Expert  Land  Advice 

Q.  I  am  a  business  man  with  about  $10,000 
capital,  but  intend  next  winter  to  purchase  a  farm 
or  stock  ranch  in  western  Oregon  or  northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  expect  to  make  my  own  selection  but  would  like 
expert  advice  on  land  values  and  soil.  Where  can 
I  get  it? 

What  procedure  would  you  advise  for  one  un- 
acquainted with  local  conditions? — E.  D.,  Glacier 
Creek,  Y.  T.  Canada. 

A.  For  a  man  in  your  position  there  are  no  agen- 
des  better  fitted  to  assist  you  and  place  you  than 
the  agricultural  colleges.  Both  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  agricultural  colleges  have  for 
several  years  endeavored  to  be  of  diiect  practical 
assistance,  not  only  to  the  man  on  the  ground  but 
likewise  to  the  settler  who  is  looking  for  the  right 
location.  Through  the  extension  work,  their  dem- 
onstration farms  and  through  the  county  agent 
work,  the  faculties  of  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
in  close  touch  with  every  part  of  the  states  which 
they  serve  and  the  deans  of  both  colleges  are  co- 
operating with  this  Bureau  in  the  work  of  assisting 
homeseekers. 

We  would  advise  you  to  write  to  President  W.  J. 
Kerr,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
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Baths,  and  when  assisted 
by  Cuticura  Ointment  they 
mean  skin  health  in  infancy 
and  childhood,  and  freedom, 
in  the  majority  of  cases, 
from  skin  and  scalp  affec- 
tions in  after  life.  Once 
used  always  used  because 
these  gentle  emollients  give 
comfort  and  satisfaction 
every  moment  of  their  use. 

Cuticura  Boap  and  Cuticura  Ointment  are  sold 
tbroughout  the  world,  Beod  post-card  to  aeareet 
depot  for  free  sample  Qt  each  with  32-page  jook: 
Newbery,  27.  Cliartertunife  8q.,  London:  R.  TowiM 
ft  Co.,  Sydney.  N.8.  W.;  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Tofirm 
Muller,  Maclean  ft  Oo.»  Calcutta  and  Bomtwyr 
Potter  Drug  and  Cbem.  Corp..  Boetoo,  U.ie}.  A. 

i^Men  who  abava  and  ahampoo  wltb  Cutleaeft 
0oap  wUI  find  U  beet  tor  skin  and  aealp. 
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magnificent  hi|;hway  which  will  open  to  the  world 
one  o(  California's  big  tree  groves,  heretofore 
accessible  only  by  way  of  diSicult  mountain  roads. 

The  California  Redwood  Park  is  situated  in  the 
"Big  Basin"  of  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  giant  red- 
woods. Twelve  years  ago  the  fight  was  begun  to 
open  this  natural  park  to  the  public.  Three  state 
Icgisbtures  [>asscd  fa^-orable  bills  but  each  was  in 
lum  lost  for  want  of  the  Governor's  signature.  The 
fight  was  continued,  however,  and  the  supporters 
of  the  nieiisurc  were  rewarded  by  the  pa-ssage  of  a 
bill  carrying  an  aiH>ropriation  of  $70,000  at  the  lust 
legislature,  the  bill  being  promptly  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson.  Tlien  it  was  found  that  certain 
timber  rights  of  way  had  to  be  purchased  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $7600.  This  sum  the  members  of 
the  Sempertirens  Club  of  California  proceeded  to 
raise  by  private  subscription. 

The  new  highway  makes  acccs^ble  a  forest  won- 
derland which  embraces  a  unique  flora  of  rare 
botanical  interest,  a  social  forest  made  up  in  large 
part  of  the  oldest  Lving  inhabitants  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  Giant  Redwood  Trees,  some  of  which 
are  mure  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  The  new 
highway  is  a  scenic  route  of  first  magnitude  and  in 
connection  with  the  Santa  Cruz  road  to  the  south 
will  complete  a  magnificent  loop  from  the  coast 
Slate  Highway.  Automobile  travel  north  and 
■south  may  elect  the  Santa  Clara  valley  route  one 
way  and  the  Big  Ba^n-Santa  Cruz  route  the  other. 

State  of  Wasbiogtoa  Making  Highway  Progress 

The  state  of  Washington  spent  approximately 
Si.jjj.ooo  in  good  roads  building  during  the 
biennium  just  ended.  Of  this  sum  Si, 300,000  was 
expended  on  construction  work  on  the  six  trunk 
highway's  n-hich  will  be  built  through  the  slate,  and 
SiiSAOO  weni  toward  improvements  of  the  second- 
ary highways,  bridge  construction,  etc.  A  total 
of  ii6  miles  of  main  trunk  road  were  completed. 
TTie  most  expensive  construction  wort  was  en- 
countered in  the  Snoquaimic  Pass  Road,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Cascades.  The  largest  number  of  miles  of 
road  built  was  on  the  Inland  FJnpire  Highway, 
from  Spokane  south  through  the  famous  Pabuse 
grain  country.  The  most  notable  achievement 
during  the  period  was  the  opening  of  the  Pacific 
Highway  from  the  Btitish  Columbia  border  to  the 
Columbia  river,  at  I'ancouvcr,  Washington. 


notea.  xnere  are  otner  sign-[ 
the  Goodrich  sign  is  the  moi 
It  is  service  well  worth  while. 


As  a  dgn  of  the  times  ma^  be  noted  the  fict  tbaC 
the  enterprising  Uveryraan  is  changing  the  mjtdiuK 
over  his  stable  from  "livery  barn"  to  "pnfc' 
It  is  small  pleasure  nowadays  to  drive  e  hone  udl 
buggy,  or  similar  vehicle.  The  unfortunate  iilfl 
ure  traveler  who  talces  the  ancient,  snaO's  peeer 
method  of  driving  finds  most  of  his  time  ocnqdedl 
in  turning  out  for  his  more  impatient  bntha-  in- 
the  four  and  six  cylinder.  The  liverymMi  findug: 
his  business  on  the  decline  has  turned  from  alfalui. 
and  oats  to  gasoline  and  oil— and  doubtleaa  &uk: 
the  change  more  lucrative. 


dtw^  from  flw  Mtr- 


Arrcsts  have  been  made  for  wilful  damage  to  tbr 
new  State  Highway  in  California.  Unpatriotic: 
teamsters  have  damaged  the  highway  m  valioiW 
places  by  driving  heavy  (arm  machinery  over  iL. 
Near  Los  Angeles  a  disc  harrow  damaged  the  imd 
for  a  space  of  several  nutes.  In  Fresno  county  a 
combined  harvester  was  run  over  the  road  d 


lessly  damage  the  new  highway. 


CalifomUuis  Pay  HSlion  and  ■   Qnaitar  in 


On  July  ind.  according  to  the  record  kept  in  the 
ofEce  of  the  Superintendent  of  motor  vehicles, 
there  were  102.355  automobiles  resiitered  in  OUi*'- 
fomia  under  the  new  r^istration  law  which  went 
into  effect  the  first  of  the  year.  Tlie  records  a]a> 
show  that  there  are  ii,7S4  motorcycles  and  that 
14,885  chaufleurs  arc  licensed.  The  total  turn  crf- 
locted  by  the  state  for  licenses  exceeds  $1,220/109. 

Lincoln  Highway  Well  Uaiked  Aeroaa  Covntrr 

The  Lincoln  Highway  from  New  Yorfc  to  San 
Francisco  is  now  o^cialfy  maiked  and  can  be  esK^'' 
followed  by  transcontinental  tourists.  Both  the 
Lincoln  Highway  and  the  QcEan-ti>Oc^ji  Hi^way 
are  sure  lo  prove  po^u^  in\^  waSLcaicMlBta  wte. 
cspecl  lo  cross  \iic  covmttv  wi  i>)^%- 
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We  atk  thai  you  approach  this  mbject  with  an  open 
tniiid — ond  that  you  leave  faUe   inodetty  behind 
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By  BEHHY    SMITH    VILLIAMS,   M.D^  LLP. 


THE  purpoK  of  thii  book  is  to  supplement  the  work 
now  being  done  by  the  McClure  group  of  magaiine* 
in  spreading  this  tww  gtipsl  of  hopt  for  •ivomen. 
The  volume  ia  not  for  ule  at  any  pricCj  but  will  be  sent 
without  cost  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  mterestedinthit 
vital  subject  to  subscribe  forthegreatMcClure  woman's 
magazine.  The  Ladies'  World,  which  has  dedicated  its 
columns  to  the  advancement  of  this  cause.     The  book 


is  designed  to  be  used  by  the  truly  interested  reader 
in  connection  with  the  monthly  articles  in  the  magazine. 
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THE  PVLSE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 


A  CENTURY  has  elapsed  since  £u- 
X€pe  has  been  aflame  from  end  to 
'  end.  Though  a  dozen  bloody  cam- 
paigns have  been  fought  since  Napoleon's 
final  eiOe  they  mercifully  left  the  bulk  of 
Europe's  populace  to  pursue  the  arts  of 
peace.  Of  the  present  generation  only  a 
few  old  men  and  women  in  Europe  and 
America  recollect,  bom  personal  experience 
throu^  the  soft  mist  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, the  haaar,  the  misery  of  armed  con- 
flict. The  three  important  wars  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  been  fought  far 
from  the  centers  of  the  world's  white  popu- 
latioUy  on  rhinggf>  soil,  in  South  Africa, 
in  the  Balkans.  Not  one  great  nation  has 
felt  the  wounds  of  modem  war  on  its  own 
body,  in  its  own  territory.  There  is  no 
criterion  whatsoever  by  which  to  measure 
the  damue  resulting  from  a  general  Euro- 
pean conffict. 

War  kills  and  destroys.  Compared  with 
the  twelve  million  men  that  were  in  arms 
throughout  Europe  at  the  beginning  of 
August  the  Franco-Prussian  armies  of 
1870  were  mere  corporal's  guards.  And 
every  single  unit  of  these  forces  has  a 
greater  killing  and  destroying  efficiency 
than  ever  before.    War  has  extended  its 


zone  from  land  and  sea  to  the  air,  to  the 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Today 
there  is  from  war  not  one  place  of  refuge, 
life  is  safe  nowhere;  the  strongest  vaults 
of  the  Bank  of  England  are  not  protected 
against  destruction  from  above. 

There  are  more  men  to  kill,  there  is  more 
property  to  destroy  than  ever  existed  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  the  influence  of 
the  killing  and  destroying  is  no  longer 
localized,  no  longer  confined  to  the  ravaged 
countries.  Modem  industry,  modern  trade, 
are  truly  international  in  their  scope,  know 
no  boundaries.  A  general  blockade  of 
European  railroads  and  ports,  harassing 
of  the  carriers  of  the  affected  nations  by 
scout  cruisers  and  destroyers,  has  at  once 
paralyzed  an  international  commerce 
amounting  to  twenty-two  thousand  billion 
dollars  in  191 2  for  the  European  nations 
and  their  colonies  directly  embroiled  in  the 
general  hostilities.  The  universal  crash  that 
must  inevitably  follow  the  under-binding  of 
the  arteries  carrying  this  gigantic  trade  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  There  is  no  parallel 
to  such  a  financial  catastrophe  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  was  foreshadowed  by  the 
unprecedented  decline  in  all  securities  be- 
fore the  world's  exchanges  were  closed. 
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The  United  States  need  not  deceive  itself 
into  the  belief  that  a  general  European  war 
will  leave  its  fortunes  unaffected.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  American  foreign  trade  moves 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  nations  that  must 
jmrticipate  in  the  hostilities.  This  trade 
was  demoralized  by  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  conununication  was  interrupted. 
No  longer  can  one-third  of  the  Caucasian 
race  stand  by,  unaffected,  and  watch  the 
death  struggle  of  the  other  two-thirds. 

And  the  cause  of  this  potential  world- 
wide catastrophe?  Racial  hatred  and  dis- 
trust artfully,  designedly  maintained  and 
fanned  by  militarists,  nourished  by  the 
bloody  coin  of  gun-makers  and  battleship 
builders,  national  prejudice  kept  alive  by 
color-blind  historians,  aroused  ever  afresh 
by  jingoism,  by  chauvinism,  harped  upon 
by  selfish  politicians,  made  use  of  by  the 
sensational  press  for  selfish  reasons.  There 
is  no  principle  at  stake  in  a  general  Euro- 
pean war,  no  ideal  floats  invisibly  above 
the  imfiurled  banners,  no  inspiration,  not 


even  blind  white-hot  hatred  drives  the 
common  soldier  against  the  "enemy." 
Ambitions  of  potentates,  dynasties  and  of 
their  militarist  advisers,  the  greed  of  the 
armament  manufacturers,  underlie  the  arti- 
ficially incubated  and  nurtured  war  spirit. 


War's  Effect  Upon  the  Pacific  Basin 

AUSTRIA  and  Servia  went  to  war, 
whereupon  Japan  mobilized.  That 
^  is  one  of  the  most  significant  inci- 
dents in  the  present  unprecedented  situa- 
tion. Practically  all  the  wars  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  their  origin  in  disputes 
over  territory  in  western  Europe.  The 
wars  of  the  twentieth  century  have  been 
fought  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Europe,  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  The  Orient  and  the  vast 
basin  of  the  Pacific  are  gradually  drifting 
into  the  storm  center  of  world  politics. 
Conditions  in  the  Orient,  not  fear  of  the 
German  navy,  influenced  Great  Britain, 
retarded  her  entry  into  the  European  fray. 
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CENTRAL  ErilOPK  IN  Ll?THKir«  TIME 

This  map  graphically  illufltratc^  the  changes  that  have  occurred  since !t>ho' time  w^iim  ia^lxK>♦^t''M^e  whole  of  western 
Europe*.  incluninK  Northern  Italy,  constituted  the  German  Empire.  Cier«ia'nyt4)0(>ye«rHitt«o  (mt  far i»le«'ppr  into  French 
territory  than  it  does  today ;  the  German  Emperor  rulefl  both  Beleiana,  Alsatimsadd  liolladderH,  •hf>kl  Mwayover  Luxem- 
burg and  Savoy.  The  most  startlinff  chanji^e,  however,  lies  in  tne  eastward' eztcniiion  <>f't)he  G<»rwi«n*  t4>rr<tory,  in  the 
conquest  of  areas  controlled  by  the  Slavic  rulera  of  Russia  and  Poland.  France  and  Ensltind  may  h(><tipi  Rtistiia  to  regain 
territory  conquered  by  the  Germans  in  wars  that  have  lasted  a  thousand  years.  Should  the  triple  cnteoite  "win,  it  is  not 
vlmprobabte  that  the  aivimon-of.ihe  0Ku1s  will  lead  to.hoatilitiMJbetween  thevthree-fundannen tally  <aat40oaiBticif>oNv6n 


PSO«>BCnVE  CHANOE8  IN  THE  MAP  OF  EUROPE 
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ITiilliwI.  ■  part  el  FMnce.  a 

What  if  India  should  boil  over?  The 
iKttle  has  been  simmering  for  a  decade. 
England's  engagement  in  a  Eunmean  war 
n^^t  be  the  signal  itk  a  second,  greater 
Mutiny.  And  South  Afiica  will  bear 
watching.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Boers 
ot  the  Transvaal  should  havs  become  fully 
Romdled  to  British  nde  within  a  decade. 
If  South  Africa  and  India  should  burst 
into  flames,  what  course  will  Japan  take? 
As  the  ally  of  England  she  must  needs  be 
playing  the  game  of  Russia,  must  fight 
to  atrengthen  the  position  of  the  power 
triiose  interests  and  ambitions  are  diamet- 
rically onxned  to  her  own.  Furthermore, 
Janan  dauns  and  hMa  the  hegemony  of  all 
cncntaliaces.  In  cue  of  an  Indian  rebellion 
land  with  her  armed 
at  bin  daim  to  leadership 
in  the  oriental  hemiqdieFe.    Will  she  do  it? 

Again,  there  is  no  power  so  dangerous 
to  BiitUi  tenitorial  interests  as  Russia 
irith  its  doigiis  en  Pena,  Afghanistan, 


Manchuria  and  Mongolia.  Strange  indeed 
would  be  the  spectacle  of  Russia,  England 
and  Japan  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  the  Euro- 
pean attitude  of  universal  suspicion  is  the 
calm  peace,  the  total  lack  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
concentration  of  the  Japanese  fleet  did 
not  create  even  a  momentary  ripple  of 
excitement,  to  say  nothing  of  fear,  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  indicating  that  the  scare  of 
a  few  years  ago  was  based  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  the  infiamed  imagination 
of  the  sensation-mongers. 


War  and  Western  Economics 

DESPITE  the  threatened  catastrophe 
involving  half  the  world,  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  left  the  West 
serene.  Not  one  bank,  large  or  small,  was 
subjected  to  a  run,  local  securities  showed 
no  visible  depreciation  in  value.     Part  of 
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this  unshaken  confidence  was  due  to  the 
prolonged  period  of  liquidation  and  re- 
trenchment which  has  been  gradually  de- 
flating speculative  values  of  all  kinds  for 
eighteen  months;  mainly,  however,  the 
total  lack  of  any  panicky  feeling  is  trace- 
able to  the  firm  conviction  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  European  conflagration  must 
stimulate  the  demand  for  and  enhance  the 
prices  of  Western  products.  Though  many 
cargoes  of  the  Inland  Empire's  heavy  wheat 
crop,  of  the  exceptional  Californian  barley 
harvest  were  held  at  the  wharves  owing  to 
lack  of  bottoms  to  carry  the  freight,  few 
shippers  expected  a  prolonged  embargo 
on  cereals.  They  reasoned  that  a  sharp, 
short  war,  coming  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  European  harvest,  must  inevitably 
cause  a  heavy  shrinkage  of  the  entire  Euro- 
pean yield  owing  to  insufficient  labor,  and 
that  cessation  of  hostilities  would  see  a  rise 
in  values  that  would  more  than  compen- 
sate owners  of  grain  for  the  accumulated 
storage  charges  and  the  higher  freight 
costs.  With  a  prolonged  war,  both  this 
year's  and  next  year's  European  crops 
would  suffer  and  America,  for  a  considera- 
tion, would  be  called  upon  to  make  good 
the  deficiency. 

Advantages  Expected 

The  temporary  breakdown  of  the  marine 
carrying  trade  did  not  worry  the  shippers. 
An  early  British  victory  over  the  German 
fleet  would  clear  the  Atlantic  lanes  and 
enable  the  carriers  of  England,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  France  to  reopen  communica- 
tion between  America  and  all  of  Europe 
except  the  Germanic  nations.  Should  the 
destruction  of  the  German  fleet  be  delayed, 
the  prompt  action  of  Congress  and  the 
President  in  opening  American  registry 
to  foreign-built  ships  would  alleviate  the 
worst  of  the  congestion.  The  practical 
elimination  of  the  French  olive,  walnut 
and  prune  crops,  it  was  maintained,  would 
help  to  increase  the  prices  of  California's 
soil  products.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
was  a  strong  factor  in  maintaining  con- 
fidence on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  the  ad- 
vantages expected  through  the  shortening 
of  the  distances  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
to  Europe  were  intensified  by  the  crisis. 

The  mills  and  lumber  camps  of  the  North- 
west, having  reduced  operations  last  De- 
cember and  again  early  in  July,  were  pre- 


pared for  the  emergency.     They  will  be 
ready  to  fill  European  orders  as  soon  t^ 
peace  returns  and  reparation  of  the  damage 
begins.    The  copper  industry  felt  the  slump 
in  the  European  demand  sooner  and  moie 
heavily  than  any  other  branch  of  mining 
half  of  its  output  being  exported,  but  tbfr 
process  of  rebuilding  that  will  follow  the 
passage  of  the  destructive   war  cloud  is 
supplying  the  silver  lining.     The  fisheiiei 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  depending  ahxrast 
exclusively  upon  America  for  their  market, 
were  not  affected  to  a  noticeable  degree  by 
the  crisis.    Californian  fuel  oil  is  bringing 
forty  cents  a  barrel,  the  best  price  in  fonr 
years,  though  the  accumulating  stod^  ol 
light  refining  oil  forced  a  cut  before  war 
was  declared.     Financing  of  Californian  oS 
companies  by  British  capital  was  suspended. 

The  beet-sugar  factories  of  California, 
Utah,  Idaho  and  Colorado  felt  the  stinn 
ulus  of  war  when  sugar  suddenly  ceased  to 
follow  the  downward  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  shot  sharply  upward  as  a  result  of  the 
impending  loss  of  a  beet-sugar  output  exceed- 
ing eight  billion  pounds  in  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria  and  France. 

Though  the  export  of  cereals,  canned 
goods,  dried  fruit,  wine,  hops  and  lumber 
from  the  West  Coast  was  practically  at  a 
standstill  the  first  ten  days  in  August,  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  sustained  no  losses 
which  will  not  be  wiped  out  sooner  or  later 
through  the  inevitable  rise  in  prices.  Since 
meat,  butter  and  egg  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand  and  China  have  prac- 
tically ceased  and  as  the  fresh  fruit  market 
was  not  disturbed,  producers  of  perishable 
commodities  did  not  worry. 

For  American  manufactured  products 
the  European  market  will,  of  course,  be 
practically  closed  for  some  time  to  come, 
with  the  compensating  advantage  that 
Europe,  having  ceased  to  manufacture^ 
will  temporarily  abandon  the  American 
market  and  leave  American  industry  a  free 
field  at  home,  in  the  orient  and  in  South 
America.  Coupled  with  the  total  cessation 
of  immigration  and  the  exodus  of  thousands 
of  alien  reservists  the  average  man's  job 
should  be  reasonably  safe  regardless  of 
Europe's  bloody  nightmare. 

Our  Marine  Blunder  Revealed 

The  outbreak  of  the  war  did  what  fifteen 
years  of  agitation  had  failed  to  accomplish; 
it  brought  home  to  every  portion  of  the 
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country  the  fact  that  the  handing  over  of  the 
country's  marine  foreign  traffic  to  foreign 
bottoms  was  an  economic  blunder  of  the 
most  stupid  sort,  a  blunder  made  possible 
only  by  the  limited  vision  of  the  dwellers  on 
the  prairies.  From  August  3,  1914,  history 
will  date  the  rebirth  of  the  American  mer- 

The  West,  however,  was  not  in  as  serious 
a  plight  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Less  than 
half  a  dozen  offshore  steamers  were  left  on 
the  Atlantic  under  the  American  flag  after 
the  conflict  began.  On  the  Pacific  the  five 
great  liners  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  the  fleet  of 
the  Matson  Navigation  Company  and  the 
Oceanic  Company's  swift  trio  plying  between 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu  and  Australia 
respectively,  the  twenty-six  cargo  carriers 
of  the  American-Hawaiian  line,  the  Great 
Northern  Railway's  giant  "Minnesota"  and 
the  vessels  of  the  Japanese  lines  succeeded 
in  keeping  trans-Pacific  communication  open 
when  six  of  the  Seven  Seas  were  empty  of 
traffic. 


"See  America  First  I" 

WHAT  effect  will  the  war  have 
upon  the  two  great  expositions  of 
the  Pacific  Coast?  Immediately 
upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  entire 
West,  tremendously  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  fairs,  asked  itself  this  question. 
The  answers  ranged  in  tint  from  the  deepest 
ultramarine  blue  to  the  rosiest  pink,  ac- 


"Tha  Ouul  li  Osenl" 


cording  to  the  temperament  of  the  indi- 
vidual.   What  are  the  facts? 

The  most  serious  result  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  war  on  the  foreign  exhibits.  England 
and  Germany,  however,  had  refused  to 
participate  altogether;  they  had  planned  no 
exhibits  either  for  San  Francisco  or  San 
Di^o.  France  announced  that,  hostilities 
notwithstanding,  the  French  paviUon  would 
be  constructed;  even  if  Japan  should  be 
involved  in  the  war,  transportation  across 
the  Pacific  would  be  reopened  to  vessels  of 
all  nationalities,  except  German  and  Aus- 
trian, long  before  the  opening  of  the  ^tirs. 
South  and  Central  America,  China,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  all  the  countries  u^ially 
supplying  the  most  attractive  and  popular 
exhibits,  would  have  no  reason  for  altering 
their  exposition  plans  and  announced  that 
they  were  ready  to  go  ahead  with  Uieir 
structures  and  exhibits. 

San  Diego  has  never  relied  upon  extensive 
foreign  participation;  South  and  Centra] 
American  countries  predominated  in  the 
exotic  section  of  the  grounds,  and  from 
these  countries  no  cancellations  have  come. 
Since  both  expositions  had  applications  for 
more  space  than  was  available,  gaps  in 
the  ranks  of  domestic  exhibits  can  be  filled 
on  short  notice. 

Neither  exposition  ever  made  an  estimate 
concerning  the  volume  of  paid  admissions 
from  foreign  countries,  nor  was  foreign  at- 
tendance considered  in  determining,  the 
probable  income  from  gate  receipts.  It  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  distress  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  American 
tourists  surprised  in  Europe  by  the  sudden 
upheaval  will  curtail  European  tourist 
travel  for  years  to  come.  If  the  war  is  of 
short  duration,  Europe  will  not  be  a  gay 
spot  for  pleasure  seekers  next  year;  if  the 
war  continues,  tourist  traffic  across  the 
Atlantic  will  be  entirely  suspended  next 
Spring  and  summer.  Even  if  financial  con- 
ditions should  not  improve,  the  added  traffic 
created  by  the  closing  of  the  European  door 
will  compensate  for  hard-limes  losses;  a 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity  in  the 
Middle  West  and  the  North  Atlantic  Coast, 
coupled  with  the  shunting  of  the  usual 
European  exodus  to  the  West  next  year, 
should  increase  the  gate  receipts  beyond 
the  original  estimates.  Only  absolute 
calamity  can  prevent  the  two  expositions 
from  making  good  now  that  European  com- 
petition for  the  tourist  traffic  is  removed. 
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on  the  ballot,  the  191 2  result  proved 
the  great  strength  of  the  Progressive  ele- 
ment within  the  Republican  party.  As  a 
result  of  the  Progressive  victory  two  years 
ago,  of  the  internecine  fight  of  the  factions 
in  the  two  old  parties  and  of  a  perceptible 
split  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  one  which  is 
gradually  developing  radical  and  moderate 
wings,  the  traditional  alignment  of  the  par- 
ties has  broken  down  more  or  less  and  the 
voters  apparently  intend  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  accord  with  their  opinions  of  the 
candidates'  fitness  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  party  label. 

The  Gubernatorial  Batik 

Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  seeking  re- 
election, has  no  opposition  on  the  Pro- 
gressive ticket.  Against  him  the  Demo- 
cratic field  as  it  was  lined  up  for  the  pri- 
maries developed  no  formidable  opponent. 
All  of  the  five  Democratic  aspirants  for  the 
nomination  lack  a  wide  reputation  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mass  of  the  voters  in 
all  parts  of  the  commonwealth,  a  severe 
handicap  in  a  state  a  thousand  miles  long, 
abounding  in  sharp  contrasts,  political  and 
social,  between  its  southern  third  and  the 
central  portion,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco typifying  these  contrasts.  Realizing 
the  lack  of  gubernatorial  timber  appar- 
ently strong  enough  to  beat  Gov.  Johnson, 
Democratic  leaders  endeavored  to  abduct 
the  strong  man  of  President  Wilson's 
cabinet,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  in'duce  him 
to  make  the  race  in  California,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  John  B.  Curtin, 
an  attorney,  Edward  White,  a  rancher, 
Fred  H.  Hall,  an  oil  man,  S.  M.  Van  Wyck, 
an  attorney,  and  Charles  King  are  contest- 
ing for  the  Democratic  nomination. 

Despite  the  encouraging  registration  fig- 
ures, the  Republicans  likewise  found  it 
difficult  to  induce  men  of  state-wide  repu- 
tation to  make  the  race  against  Johnson  imtil 
John  D.  Fredericks,  the  district  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  county  who  became  a  na- 
tional figure  as  prosecutor  of  the  McNa- 
maras,  after  months  of  meditation  entered 
the  fray.  Francis  V.  Keesling,  William  C. 
Ralston  and  Charles  M.  Belshaw,  the  other 
three  Republican  candidates,  have  large 
followings  in  the  central  and  northern  parts 
of  California.  Fredericks  has  not  only  the 
well  organized  support  of  the  Young  Re- 
publican clubs,  but  he  seems  also  to  have 
become  the  magnetic  center  around  which 


a  large  part  of  the  ultra-conservative  de- 
ments, those  dissatisfied  with  Progressive 
polides  in  general  and  with  the  National 
Administration's  tariff  policy  in  particular, 
are  rallying. 

If  this  line-up  prevails,  the  issue  will  be 
clean-cut  between  Gov.  Johnson's  Pro- 
gressive policies  and  the  standpat  prin- 
ciples of  the  old-line  Republicans  as  repre- 
sented by  Fredericks.  The  Democratic 
candidate  will  be  hampered,  as  he  must 
needs  be  on  the  defensive  during  the  cam- 
paign, must  explain  away  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  to  the  lemon,  walnut,  bean,  sugir- 
beet,  orange  and  olive  growers,  must  a»- 
vince  the  shippers  that  the  repeal  of  free 
tolls  was  to  their  baiefit.  Still,  what  the 
Democratic  candidate  loses  through  Nar 
tional  issues  he  may  recoup  through  the 
labor  vote.  Union  labor  is  a  strong  factor 
in  California,  even  in  Los  Angeles  where  it 
has  the  votes  even  if  it  lacks  cohesion  and 
fighting  strength.  Gov.  Johnson,  thpu^ 
has  spared  and  is  sparing  no  effort  to  add 
as  much  of  the  labor  vote  as  possible  to  his 
Progressive  strength.  The  position  of 
Fredericks  in  the  final  count  will  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  the  strength  developed 
by  the  high  protection,  conservative  wingo{ 
the  Republican  party. 

The  Battle  for  Senator  Perkins*  Toga 

Doubt  as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  big 
Republican  registration  cat  will  jiunp  is 
adding  spice  and  ginger  to  the  contest  for 
the  toga  which  will  be  dropped  next  year 
by  U.  S.  Senator  George  C.  Perkins.  Far 
more  than  the  gubernatorial  race  with  its 
numerous  local  complications  the  outcome 
of  the  Senatorial  contest  will  determine  the 
relative  strength  of  the  Progressive  party 
in  California  and  will  indicate  the  degree 
of  approval  or  disapproval  meted  out  to  the 
Wilson  policies  by  the  Califomian  voters, 
especially  as  geographical  considerations 
are  eliminated  from  the  fight,  southern 
California  possessing  a  senator  of  its  own 
in  the  person  of  John  D.  Works. 

Congressman  Joseph  R.  Knowland  of 
Alameda,  across  the  bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Samuel  M.  Shortridge  of  San 
Francisco,  both  identified  with  the  regular, 
old-line  element,  are  contesting  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  with  Knowland 
apparently  a  favorite.  James  D.  Phelan, 
former  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  capitalist 
and  perhaps    the    foremost  exponent   of 
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Bourbonism  in  California,  is  conceded  the 
Democratic  Domination  over  Thomas  F. 
Griffin  of  Modesto.  Fiands  J.  Heney  is 
making  a  whirlwind  campaign  against 
Chester  H.  Rowell,  editor  of  the  Fresno 
Republican,  for  the  Progressive  nomination. 
The  Bull  Moose  phalanx  no  longer  presents 
the  solid  front  of  1912.  Factions  and  feuds 
have  developed  since  the  plum  tree  was 
shaken.  Only  the  irrecondlables,  the  radi- 
cal, uncompromising  Armageddonites  reg- 
istered under  the  party  name;  the  mildly 
Progressive  element  lai^Iy  returned  to  the 
Republican  fold,  a  circumstance  favoring 
the  nomination  chances  of  Heney,  the 
radical  Prt^ressive  who  has  so  far  con* 
sumed  less  live  coals  in  full  view  of  the 
audience  than  might  be  expected.  Which- 
ever set  of  aspirants  lands  the  nominations, 
however,  the  main  battle  will  be  fought  out 
strictly  along  National  issues.  Standpat 
Repubhcans  preaching  a  return  to  business 
-  sanity  will  clash  sharply  with  the  avowed 
Wilson  policies,  and  both  of  the  old-party 
candidates  will  be  raked  by  the  verbal 
shells  from  the  Bull  Moose  camp.  Foh- 
ticians  agree  that  the  Senatorial  race  will 
be  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

With  the  Democrats  hopeful  of  increasing 
their  Congressional  representation  from 
three  to  five  or  six,  with  fifty  referred  or 
initiated  measures  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters,  with  a  state-wide  prohibition  cam- 
paign adding  to  the  joy,  the  conscientious 
Califomian  voter  of  either  sex  will  have  to 
suspend  business  for  the  next  two  months 
in  order  to  do  justice  unto  the  men  and 
measures  asking  for  support. 


The  Political  Muddle  in  Oregon 

IN  California  the  three  leading  parties 
carefully  and  unostentatiously  described 
a  wide  detour  around  the  wet-and-dry 
issue.  They  suspected  a  bear  trap  with 
sharp,  large-sized,  cruel  jaws.  But  in 
Oregon,  the  proving  ground  of  poUtical 
innovations,  prohibition  became  the  dom- 
inant issue.  With  personal  progressive 
preferences,  prohibition  is  the  pole  around 
which  the  political  whirligig  gyrates  in  the 
state  that,  with  the  exception  of  1912, 
voted  for  RepubUcan  presidents  and  varied 
the  monotony  by  electing  three  Democratic 
governors  in  succession. 

In  the  present  contest  for  the  govemor- 
sh^  the  fight  openly  is  between  the  Repub- 
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t  may  t 

that  the  Prohibitionists,  as  the  third  leg 
in  the  party  race,  will  have  a  word  to  say 
in  the  finds.  The  third-party  standard 
bearer  is  W.  S.  U'Ren,  father  of  the  Oregoo 
initiative  and  referendum  and  of  other  now 
popular  and  widely  copied  measures. 
U'Ren  started  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, advocating  the  fifteen-hundred-dollu 
taxation  exemption  law,  the  abolition  of  the 
state  senate  and  other  innovations,  an- 
nexed the  Prohibition  party  nomination 
and  had  to  surrender  it  again.  If  U'Ren 
could  deliver  his  own  independent  strength, 
and  the  state-wide  prohibition  votes  he 
would  easily  win,  but — 

The  present  Democratic  governor,  Os- 
wald West,  who  is  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Administration  with  a  good  Federal 
job,  lately  has  heated  the  atmosphere  with 
his  martial-law  forays  against  liquor  inter- 
ests. And  West's  groomed  successor  is 
Dr.  C,  J.  Smith,  Democrat,  who  placarded 
his  primary  campaign  with  the  slc^an:  "I 
stand  for  Law  Enforcement."  The  third 
man  is  Dr.  James  Withycombe,  Republi- 
can, former  director  of  the  Oregtm  Agri- 
cultural CoU^e  Experiment  Station,  whom 
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the  allied  politicians  of  the  state  once  were 
able  to  defeat  at  a  state  "assembly,"  but 
who  was  popular  enough  with  the  farmers 
to  win  this  year  at  the  Republican  pri- 
maries from  a  crowded  field  of  eight.  Nor- 
mally, Withycombe  should  easily  win. 
But  the  issues  are  complex,  and  circum- 
stances could  arise  which  would  swing  the 
election  to  the  Democratic  law-enforce- 
ment candidate,  Dr.  C.  J.  Smith. 

In  the  contest  for  the  United  States  Sena- 
torship,  the  three  big  names  are  Wra.  Han- 
ley,  Progressive;  Robert  A.  Booth,  Repub- 
lican; and  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain, 
Democrat,  twice  governor  and  the  present 
incumbent.  "Bill"  Hanley  is  the  cattle 
king  of  railroadless  Harney  County  and 
looks  like  Wm.  J.  Bryan.  He  has  a  stock 
of  hard  sense  and  sagebrush  wit,  b  known 
everywhere  and  will  make  a  personal  cam- 
paign, reminding  everybody  that  Oregon 
went  for  Roosevelt  in  the  last  presidential 
primaries.  Robert  A.  Booth,  Republican, 
is  a  timber  capitalist,  has  strong  political 
and  press  support,  though  unfortunately 
for  hun  in  the  present  campaign  his  timber 
wealth  has  been  made  an  issue.  Senator 
Chamberlain  is  very  popular  in  the  state, 


is  a  shrewd  politician,  has  achieved  some 
good  committee  appointments  in  the  Sen- 
ate and,  unless  sentiment  should  change, 
he  seems  the  probable  choice. 

Sbnmering  In  IVaahingUm  and  Jtrizona 

In  the  state  of  Washington  Governor 
Lister  does  not  have  to  gird  his  loins  for 
battle  this  fall.  His  administration  will 
not  be  put  to  the  test  of  the  ballot  box 
until  1916.  Which  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  Washington  is  wholly  deprived  of  the 
joys  of  political  combat.  Senator  Wedey 
Jones,  of  course,  wants  to  return  to  the 
shores  of  the  Potomac  after  March  fourth; 
the  Republicans  are  anxious  that  his  desire 
should  be  fulfilled,  so  anxious  that  no  one 
is  disputing  the  RepubUcan  nominaUon 
with  him.  Democrats  and  Progressives 
are  not  so  bashful,  though.  The  Demo- 
crats, praying  that  the  Progressives  might 
develop  great  and  unexpected  stren^,  • 
believe  that  there  is  a  chance  and  this 
belief  has  brought  almost  half  a  dozen 
candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination 
into  the  field. 

Twenty-five  candidates  of  the  three  most 
popular  political  blends  aspire  to  the  vacant 
sandals  of  the  retiring  Representatives,  a 
number  not  at  all  above  the  Western  bat- 
ting average.  The  Coi^essional  line-up  in 
the  West  will  be  discussed  in  an  early  issue. 

Arizona  likewise  enjoys  freedom  from  a 
gubernatorial  campaign  this  fall.  Governor 
Hunt  holding  over  until  1917.  The  issues 
in  Arizona's  Congressional  and  Senatorial 
primary  fight  resolve  themselves  largely 
into  a  scrap  between  members  of  the  same 
family,  Arizona  having  almost  unanimously 
turned  its  back  on  Republicanism  and 
straddled  the  donkey  immediately  after 
statehood  was  attained. 


Liquor  and  Mormonism  in  Idaho 

TIE  Idaho  primary  election  law  differs 
from  similar  statutes  in  other  Western 
states  in  that  it  provides  for  the  hold- 
ing of  platform  conventions  prior  to  the 
primary  election.  So  it  happened  that  the 
Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progressives 
met  at  Boise  on  the  same  day  with  a  bundle 
of  planks  and  began  the  carpenter  work. 
In  several  respects  the  product  of  this  con- 
current labor  showed  remarkable  similarity. 
All  three  parties  promised  to  submit  to  the 
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East  and  South,  to  begin  the  reclamation 
of  the  arid  West.  The  fight  which  Senator 
Newlands  has  been  waging,  practically 
without  assistance,  to  bring  about  system- 
atic control  and  conservation  of  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  promises  the  only 
feasible  method  of  ever  putting  a  stop  to  the 
rivers-and-harbors  pork-barrel  grab.  - 

Senator  Newlands  is  up  for  renomination 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  August  and 
for  reelection  in  November.  At  the  time  of 
writing  all  efforts  to  bring  out  a  contestant 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  had  failed. 
Samuel  Piatt,  a  former  U.  S.  district  at- 
torney of  Carson  City,  is  the  lone  contender 
for  the  Republican  nomination. 

Tasker  L.  Oddie,  the  present  governor, 
has  no  opposition  for  renomination  at  the 
hands  of  Uie  Republicans.  Only  one  can- 
didate, Lemuel  Allen,  a  former  lieutenant 
governor,  is  making  an  active  canvass  for 
the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination. 

Underneath  the  surface  Nevada  is  tiring 
of  the  monotony  of  life,  according  to  re- 
ports, that  followed  the  reform  wave  of 
two  years  ago.  This  wave  not  only  swept 
the  lively  colony  of  unafliliated  aflSnities  out 
of  the  state,  but  it  also  put  an  end  to  rou- 
lette, faro,  horse  racing  and  similar  diver- 
tisements.  Though  popular  opinion  is 
divided  even  in  Reno  on  the  question  of 
relaxing  the  speed  laws  in  favor  of  mismated 
couples,  sentiment  in  western  Nevada 
appears  to  favor  horse  racing  plus  legalized 
betting  under  the  pari-mutuel  system. 
Body  and  substance  were  given  these  re- 
ports when  George  Wingfield,  the  banker, 
miner  and  stockman  who  actually  declined 
a  proffered  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, came  out  as  a  Republican  candidate 
for  the  state  senate  and  advocated  bookless 
betting  at  the  racetracks.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  the  next  legislature  may 
legalize  pari-mutuel  bets  even  if  the  present 
strict  anti-gambling  law  remains  imaltered. 


Reclamation  Put  in  the  Pork  Barrel 

TIE  reason  for  the  mysterious  delay 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  ex- 
tends the  time  of  repaying  the  cost 
of  Reclamation  Service  works  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  became  apparent  late  in  July 
when  Rep.  Underwood,  leader  of  the  House 
majority,  caused  the  passage  of  the  measure 
after  it  had  been  amended  so  as  to  trans- 
form the  entire  Government  reclamation 


work  into  another  pork  barrel.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  section 
which  provides  that  in  future  no  money 
shall  be  spent  on  new  projects  unless  Con- 
gress has  made  the  appropriation. 

Hitherto  the  Reclamation  Service,  a 
non-partisan,  non-political  organization  of 
technical  men,  has  investigated  new  projects, 
reported  on  their  feasibility,  and,  wiUi  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be- 
gim  and  carried  out  the  work.  Technical, 
financial  and  administrative  factors  only  en- 
tered into  the  selection  of  sites  for  new  work. 

Under  the  plan  of  Rep.  Underwood,  a 
plan  apparently  hatched  many  months 
ago  and  spnmg  only  when  the  crying  needs 
of  thousands  of  settlers  called  for  Congres- 
sional action,  the  reclamation  work  would  be 
imder  the  absolute  control  of  the  politicians 
in  Congress.  Appropriations  would  be 
made  or  withheld  for  log-rolling  purposes, 
new  projects  would  be  selected  for  political 
rather  than  technical  reasons,  the  reclama- 
tion work  would  take  its  place  alongside 
of  the  rivers  and  harbors  improvement 
bill,  the  public  building  bill,  the  navy-yard 
graft  and  the  mileage  grab  as  a  pork  barrel 
from  which  to  reward  the  faithful. 

Under  the  pork-barrel  system  many  a 
creek  has  been  "improved' '  against  the 
protest  of  the  Army  Engineers  who  de- 
clared that  the  money  would  be  absolutely 
wasted;  many  a  public  building  has  been 
erected  in  hamlets  whose  receipts  in  a  hun- 
dred years  would  not  equal  half  the  cost 
of  the  structure;  every  year  appropriations 
of  several  millions  are  made  for  the  support 
of  navy  yards  the  abandonment  of  which  has 
been  recommended  by  a  generation  of  suc- 
cessive Naval  Secretaries;  fifty  millions  a 
year  ajre  squandered  on  unearned  or  ex- 
cessive pensions;  the  cheap  mileage  graft 
has  brazenly  withstood  the  scorn  of  two 
decades,  all  for  the  greater  political  glory 
of  a  few  hundred  politicians.  And  now 
these  politicians,  hungry  for  more  perquisites, 
are  preparing  to  degrade  and  prostitute  for 
their  own  benefit  the  organization  upon 
which  the  arid  West  must  largely  depend  for 
an  important  part  of  its  future  growth. 

If  the  West  does  not  rise  and  block  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  in  the  Senate 
it  will  be  because  the  West  has  not  grasped 
the  import  of  Underwood^s  scheme.  Pork- 
barrel  methods  and  politics  will  surely 
bring  about  the  death  of  Government 
reclamation  work  in  the  arid  West. 
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Pork  tf" J  the  Columbia  Rioer 

In  still  another  direction  the  pork-barrel 
methods  of  the  lawmakers  at  Washington 
are  menacing  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  West.  Early  in  August  the  Port- 
land, Oregon,  Chamber  of  Conmierce  sent 
out  an  urgent  call  for  help  to  all  civic  bodies 
along  the  Pacific  Coast  asking  them  to  use 
their  influence  against  the  filibustering 
tactics  used  in  Congress  to  kill  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  appropriation  .  bill  and  re- 
questing that  the  associations  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  upon  all  Western  members  of 
Congress  to  facilitate  the  speedy  passage 
of  the  appropriation. 

The  filibuster  against  the  measure  ap- 
propriating some  forty-two  million  dollars 
rests  upon  a  sound  objection.  It  has  been 
shown,  proven  conclusively,  that  the  bill 
carries  appropriations  involving  several 
millions  for  projects  absolutely  without 
merit  except  in  the  eyes  of  their  political 
sponsors.  Because  of  this  flagrant  attempt 
to  appropriate  public  money  for  private 
political  fences  strong  opposition  has  de- 
veloped against  the  biU.  Portland,  Seattle, 
Los  Angeles  are  all  hurt  through  this  opposi- 
tion; Portland  and  Astoria  have  raised  half 
a  million  dollars  for  the  improvement  of  the 
lower  Coliunbia's  channel,  the  money  to  be 
spent  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  funds 
provided  for  in  the  bill.  Portland  and 
Astoria  have  shown  their  good  faith  by 
putting  up  their  own  money,  yet  the  very 
necessary  river  work  may  be  left  imdone 
because  some  senators  object  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds  to  increase  the 
depth  of  Hingham  Harbor  from  six  inches 
to  two  feet. 

The  results  of  pork-barrel  methods  are 
even  worse.  The  Port  of  Portland  has 
sp>ent  an  aggregate  of  $11,000,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Columbians  channel 
between  Portland  and  the  sea.  This  money 
was  spent  solely  for  the  widening  and  deep- 
enimg  of  a  navigable  channel;  on  the  Missis- 
sippi the  government  has  spent  more  than 
thirty  million  dollars  ostensibly  for  the 
improvement  of  navigation.  The  cold 
fact  is  that  this  money  was  spent  for  con- 
structing levees  to  reclaim  and  protect 
private  overflow  lands.  There  was  no 
money  for  the  legitimate  improvement  of 
the  Columbia,  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
country,  but  there  was  always  money  to 
dredge  political  shoals  out  of  obscure  sloughs 
m  remote  comers  of  Congressional  districts* 


Pork  '^^^  ^  Cohrado  Rioer 

A  few  days  after  the  issue  of  the  £^peal 
for  aid  by  the  Portland  organization  the 
Imperial  Valley  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District  and  the 
advisory  board  of  the  valley's  mutual  water 
companies  sent  out  an  S-O-S  call.  The 
lower  course  of  the  erratic  Colorado  river, 
emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Califomia  at 
intervals,  has  a  habit  when  in  flood  of 
reversing  the  direction  of  its  flow  and  of 
threatening  to  wreck  a  canal  system  upon 
which  fifty  thousand  persons  and  property 
worth  a  hundred  million  dollars  depend  for 
their  very  existence.  No  damage  has  been 
done  since  1906,  but  the  residents  want  the 
river  controlled  and  potential  danger  aver- 
ted. Money  will  do  it,  but  the  control  work 
must  be  done  largely  on  Mexican  soil  and 
is  therefore  doubly  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tional government. 

If  pork  were  eliminated  from  the  various 
appropriation  measures,  there  would  be 
abtmdant  fimds  for  all  legitimate  improve- 
ments. Now  is  the  time  for  the  pork-barrel 
opponents  to  get  together,  to  eliminate  all 
fat,  to  agree  upon  a  bill  carrying  only  proj- 
ects of  real  merit  and  to  put  the  advocates 
of  pork  in  imlimited  quantities  on  record. 
Insiu^ents  against  the  iniquitous  log-rdl- 
ing  system  of  making  appropriations  will 
be  sure  of  the  public's  support. 

If  shoals  continue  to  impede  the  move- 
ments of  ocean-going  vessels  on  the  Colum- 
bia, if  the  Colorado  continues  uncontrolled, 
if  needed  harbor  work  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  ceases,  the  blame  will  rest  entirely 
upon  the  pork  barrel. 

iVhy  Not  Abolish  the  House? 

Contemplating  the  rotund  bulge  of  this 
hoary,  roomy  receptacle  of  porcine  tid-bits 
the  following  question  suggests  itself  not 
altogether  improperly: 

Has  the  House  of  Representatives  out- 
lived its  usefulness?  Since  the  election  of 
senators  by  popular  vote  the  House  has 
become  superfluous  as  a  check  upon  the 
actions  of  a  body  no  longer  aristocratic 
either  in  its  comjK)sition  or  its  leanings. 
On  the  contrary,  the  House  has  become  so 
cumbersome,  so  unwieldy,  has  degener- 
ated into  such  a  collection  of  ciphers  and 
rubber  stamps  of  mediocre  ability  that  all 
important  decisions  are  made  or  influenced 
by  not  more  than  two-score  of  its  members. 
The  same  reasons  that  caused  dozez^  of 
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ddes  to  do  away  with  ward  representation 
and  entrust  administration  of  their  affairs 
to  commissions  apply  to  the  abolition  of  the 
House.  On  the  heels  of  the  direct  primary 
has  come,  or  must  inevitably  come,  a  de- 
mand for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
elective  officers,  for  a  concentration  of 
responsibility  in  fewer  hands  directly  ame- 
nable to  discipline  at  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
torate. With  the  growth  and  increasing 
complexity  of  the  Nation's  business  must 
come  greater  expedition,  more  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  its  affairs.  This  expedi- 
tion and  flexibility  cannot  be  attained  so 
long  as  the  unwieldy  body  of  the  House 
continues  to  serve  its  own  ends  first.  The 
dual-chamber  system  has  lost  its  original 
significance;  it  is  now  merely  a  convenient 
arrangement  for  passing  the  buck. 


Huerta's  Ghost  in  Mexico 

TIE  ghost  of  the  Huerta  r6gime  is  still 
haunting  Mexico.  It  will  not  down. 
It  lurked  behind  the  envoys  of  Car- 
bajal,  caused  Carranza  unceremoniously  to 
reject  all  peace  overtures  of  the  president 
installed  imder  American  auspices  and  to 
insist  upon  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
reins  of  government. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalist movement  the  leaders  have  in- 
sisted that  Huerta  was  a  usurper  without 
the  shadow  of  a  legal  right  to  his  position 
and  that  therefore  none  of  his  acts,  of  his 
loans  and  concessions  would  be  considered 
valid.  ThLs  declaration  has  been  repeated 
monotonously  over  and  over  again,  with 
warnings  to  foreign  bankers  and  concession- 
aires that  they  were  dealing  with  the  Huerta 
government  at  their  own  peril.  Having 
succeeded  in  gaining  control  of  practically 
the  entire  country,  the  Constitutionalists 
now  refuse  to  change  their  position  by 
recognizing  the  legality  of  the  tottering 
renmant  of  a  regime  which  they  declared 
to  be  outlawed  while  it  was  at  the  zenith  of 
its  power. 

Carbajal  first  proposed  to  appoint  a  Con- 
stitutionalist minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to 
resign  and  allow  the  Constitutionalist  to 
become  president  according  to  the  consti- 
tutional provisions  regulating  the  order  of 
succession.  As  such  a  procedure  would  be 
an  open  admission  of  Huerta's  legal  right 
to  the  presidency,  thereby  validating  all  his 
acts,    Carranza    refused.      Changing    his 


tactics  Carbajal  proposed  to  dissolve  the 
present  Congress,  to  reinstate  the  Congress 
dissolved  by  Huerta  and  to  let  this  Congress 
choose  a  Constitutionalist  as  president. 
These  terms  Carranza  likewise  refused  to 
accept,  demanding  an  unconditional  siur- 
render  in  order  clearly  to  establish  Huerta's 
position  as  an  illegal  usurper,  a  demand 
proceeding  logically  from  the  consistently 
maintained  attitude  of  the  Constitution- 
alists. 

Apparently  Carbajal  is  merely  trying  to 
protect  Huerta's  foreign  friends,  if  such  pro- 
tection is  possible.  Brought  face  to  face 
with  the  inevitable,  Carbajal  will  probably 
accede  informally  to  the  demand  for  im- 
conditional  surrender  and  allow  the  Car- 
ranza forces  to  occupy  Mexico  City  without 
a  shot. 

In  the  meanwhile  Villa,  the  enigma,  is 
proceeding  to  solve  the  Mexican  problem  in 
his  own  way  by  distributing  land  among  his 
soldiers,  regardless  of  Carranza  and  Car- 
bajal. The  attitude  of  Villa  will  probably 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  coiurse  of  events 
to  the  south. 


The  Swing  of  Morality's  Pendulum 

TEN  years  ago  wide-open  gambling 
flourished  in  Seattle,  in  Nevada,  in 
Arizona,  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho  and  Oregon;  redlight  districts 
were  accepted  as  component  parts  of  the 
landscape;  there  was  no  Mann  Act;  the 
White  Slave  had  not  as  yet  become  a  re- 
mimerative  asset  of  the  stage. 

Today  there  is  not  a  single  open  gambling 
place  in  the  West.  He  who  would  Dame 
Fortune  woo  must  go  to  Indiana.  Of  the 
ten  large  cities  west  of  the  Rockies,  on 
both  sides  of  the  line,  only  one  permits 
the  existence  of  a  restricted  district,  and 
this  one  is  threatened  by  the  redlight 
abatement  act.  In  Los  Angeles  the  "purity 
squads"  of  the  police  force,  given  sweeping 
powers  under  the  so-called  rooming  house 
ordinance,  have  battered  down  the  doors 
in  suspected  hotels  and  even  arrested 
couples  who  turned  out  to  be  duly  and  regu- 
larly married.  The  last  ten  years  have  seen 
remarkable  progress  in  the  suppression  of 
open  vice  within  Western  cities. 

It  is  strange  but  true  that  this  constric- 
tion of  the  legal  fist  around  the  throat  of 
commercialized  vice  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  remarkable  relaxation  of  control  over 
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the  factors  that  stimulate  lasdviousness. 
Costumes  on  the  stage  have  been  shrinking 
both  up  and  down;  diving  acts  in  the  vaude- 
ville houses,  increasing  the  box  office  re- 
ceipts solely  through  their  sex  appeal, 
have  multiplied  like  guinea  pigs;  everyone 
of  the  barriers  erected  around  impression- 
able youth  has  crumbled  and  fallen,  the 
number  of  incentives  has  increased  while 
the  police  endeavored  to  suppress  the  result 
of  these  incentives. 

How  far  this  relaxation  of  control  has 
progressed  is  shown  by  the  following  inci- 
dents: 

Two  years  ago  the  editors  of  a  Los  Angeles 
paper  were  arrested  by  a  city  prosecutor  of 
the  opposite  political  faith  on  a  charge  of 
printing  and  circulating  obscene  details  of  a 
trial  in  court.  They  were  acquitted  by  a  jury. 
They  had  printed  facts  which  were  of  record. 
This  summer  a  Los  Angeles  afternoon  paper 
for  months  printed  a  series  of  articles  osten- 
sibly designed  to  expose  vice  conditions.  No 
names  were  given,  no  facts  presented.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  material  consisted  of  pure  in- 
vention, and  it  was  intentionally  presented 
in  a  manner  so  nasty,  so  lewd,  so  openly 
appealing  to  the  sex  instincts  of  the  young 
that  the  street  sale  of  the  sheet  mope  than 
trebled.  Yet  no  move  was  made  by  either 
city  or  federal  authorities  to  prevent  the 
circulation  of  this  obscene  mgiterial. 

It's  a  long  cry  from  the  period  when  men 
were  imprisoned  for  circulating  valuable 
contributions  to  sex  hygiene  to  the  day 
when  erotic  smut  may  be  peddled  for  a  penny 
on  the  street  comers. 


Averting  the  Western  Railroad  Strike 

IN  1910  the  engineers  and  firemen  of  the 
Western  railroads  were  granted  a  wage 
increase  of  about  ten  per  cent.  Early 
this  year  the  organizations  of  the  enginemen 
demanded  another  increase  in  wages,  in 
addition  to  sweeping  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules and  rules  imder  which  they  worked. 
The  Managers'  Conference  of  Western  Rail- 
roads replied  by  terminating  all  present 
agreements  and  by  submitting  a  counter 
proposition,  both  as  to  wages  and  schedules. 
Mediation  failed.  The  labor  organizations 
refused  to  arbitrate  except  as  to  their  own 
proposal;  they  declared  their  opposition  to 
arbitration  because  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  & 
Western  railroad  and  a  small  Southern  line 
had  not  put  into  effect  the  award  of  the 
arbitration  board  in  the  Eastern  wage  move- 
ment of  191 2,  and  because  disputes  had 
arisen  concerning  the  interpretation  of 
previous  awards.  Negotiations  were  finally 
broken  oflE  and  the  strike  set  for  August  7 
seemed  certain  when  President  Wilson  took 
a  hand  in  the  dispute. 

As  a  result  of  the  president's  appeal  to 
their  patriotism  the  railroad  managers 
swallowed  the  bitter  pill,  withdrew  their 
proposition,  agreed  to  continue  operation 
under  the  schedules  at  present  in  force  and 
to  arbitrate  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  engine- 
men's  demands.  This  broad-gauged  atti- 
tude of  the  railroad  managers,  coming  at  the 
heels  of  a  long  period  of  shrinking  earnings, 
during  a  world  crisis,  should  cause  a  fat 
entry  in  favor  of  the  carriers  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger  of  public  sentiment. 


On  page  471  of  this  issue  Arthur  Street  begins  the  series  of  articles  prepared 
by  him  during  a  special  tour  of  investigation  among  the  countries  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  Since  this  first  article  went  to  press,  entitled  'The  Battle 
of  the  Pacific,"  world  events  have  given  such  a  title  an  unintended  signifi- 
cance. Perhaps,  before  these  words  are  read,  an  actual  encounter  between 
hostile  armed  forces  may  have  taken  place  in  the  very  quarter  of  the  world 
whose  commercial  campaigns  he  is  reporting.  Yet  the  war  of  the  European 
nations  does  not  change  the  essential  nature  of  this  trade  battle  between 
East  and  West.  It  alters,  absolutely,  however,  the  position  of  the  Western 
forces.  What  this  change  means  to  America,  particularly  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  will  be  the  special  concern  of  Mr.  Street  in  his  second  article,  to 
appear  in  the  November  number. 


JHE  ALLISON  PEARLS 

A  LANAGAN  STORY 

By  EDWARD  K  HURLBUT 
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THE  NECKLACE  DISAPPEARS 


CONSTANCE  Allison  hung  almost 
limply  upon  the  arm  of  Sterrett  Mas- 
ters while  that  tall  individual  parted 
the  maskers  before  him  and  finally  placed 
her  upon  a  chair  in  a  comer  of  the  ball- 
room that  was  for  the  moment  compara- 
tively free  from  dancers.  Few  of  the  gay 
throng  had  halted  in  the  indolent  half-time 
to  note  the  hurried  progress  of  the  couple 
across  the  floor.  Once  seated,  Miss  Allison 
relaxed  with  a  momentary  agitation,  but 
recovered  herself  and  straightened  up. 

"Hurry,  please!"  Her  voice  trembled 
with  anxiety  and  conmiand.  "See  that  no 
one  leaves  the  hotel!" 

Masters  hurried  away  as  quickly  as  the 
crowded  corridors  would  permit  and  soon 
returned,  a  figure  in  mask  and  domino 
beside  him. 

"Put  your  masks  back  on,"  came  from 
this  figure  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "You 
are  attracting  attention."  They  did  so. 
They  had  removed  the  masks  in  their  ex- 
citement. 

Masters  said,  speaking  in  a  low  and  rapid 
utterance  as  thronging  dancers  began 
crowding  close  upon  them:  "This  is  Mr. 
Douglas,  the  house  detective.  Tell  him  all 
you  know." 

Miss  Allison  advanced  eagerly.  "It  is 
my  necklace"  she  panted.  "You  know  the 
famous  rope  of  pearls — the  heirloom  of  the 
Allisons?  It  is  gone — stolen  from  my  neck 
as  I  danced!" 

Douglas  betrayed  no  excitement  at  this 
information,  which  was  to  startle  the  entire 
city  within  a  few  hours  when  three  morning 
papers  chronicled  the  loss  of  .the  famous 
Allison  pearls  in  seven-colimm  headlines 
of  dramatic  type. 

"When  did  you  discover  your  loss?" 
Douglas  was  speaking  incisively,  but  with  a 


certain  deference — as  was  due  the  heiress  of 
the  Allison  estate,  one  minor  asset  of  whidi 
was  the  magnificent  Allison  hotel  where  the 
Mardi  Gras  was  then  being  celebrated. 

"I  noticed  they  were  gone,"  said  Mas- 
ters, "just  after  we  returned  to  the  flocM' 
from  an  ice." 

"You  are  positive  you  had  them  when 
you  went  to  the  refreshment  pavilion?" 
The  question  came  from  the  detective, 

"I  am  positive"  replied  Miss  Allison. 

"Remain  here;  say  nothing  to  any  one." 
Douglas  worked  his  way  expertly  through 
the  sw4rling  throng;  stopping  here  and 
there  to  touch  a  dancer  or  whi^)er  a  word, 
or  to  signal,  with  ain  almost  imperceptible 
sign,  individuals  in  dominoes  who  idled  on 
the  edge  of  the  dance  or  stood  or  strolled 
in  the  corridors.  Within  his  office  in  five 
minutes  were  assembled  a  dozen  dominoed 
figures.  They  were  plain-clothes  men 
from  police  headquarters  and  special  officers 
detailed  from  private  agencies  for  the  even- 
ing. All  wore  dominoes  of  one  shade  of 
brown.  Douglas  rapidly  outlined  the  case 
and  the  dozen  detectives  scattered  to  the 
entrances  of  the  hotel,  their  dominoes  and 
masks  ofiF,  coolly  and  deliberately  scrutiniz- 
ing each  person  who  left,  questioning 
bruskly  where  they  judged  questions  ad- 
visable. Other  dominoed  figures,  as  they 
reported  in  quick  succession  to  Douglas 
in  his  office,  were  detailed  to  other  parts 
of  the  hotel.  Within  ten  minutes  Night 
Captain  of  Detectives  Royan  from  head- 
quarters arrived  with  three  brace  more  of 
upper  office  men  and  within  twenty  minutes 
all  that  metropolitan  police  skill  for  the 
time  being  could  suggest  had  been  done  to 
take  the  initial  steps  in  the  apprehensicm 
of  the  thief  or  thieves  of  the  $100,000  rope 
of  Allison  pearls. 
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Douglas,  all  points  covered  by  the  regu- 
lar and  private  detectives,  walked  slowly 
back  toward  Miss  Allison  and  Masters. 
Just  before  he  reached  them  a  masked  figure 
in  a  plain  black  domino  approached  him. 

"What's  up,  Jerry?'* 

Douglas  stopped  and  eyed  the  other 
through  his  mask  slits.  "You,  Lanagan?" 
he  asked,  dubiously. 

"Yes.  I  was  watching  Masters  and  Miss 
Allison  on  their  hurried  way  across  the 
floor.  Something's  doing.  What  is  it — 
the  Allison  pearls?  I  notice  she  hasn't 
them  on." 

Douglas  paused  before  replying.  Then 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  keep  anything 
from  Jack  Lanagan,  of  all  men,  when  his 
suspicions  had  been  thus  aroused,  appealed 
to  him  and  he  replied: 

"Yes.  Taken  from  her  neck  while  danc- 
ing. You  may  as  well  print  it.  It  may 
help." 

."Thanks"  replied  Lanagan.  drily.  "Your 
permission  is  very  gracious.  I  wouldn't 
have  thought  of  printing  it  otherwise." 
To  himself,  as  Douglas  turned  abruptly 
and  sat  down  again  beside  the  couple, 
Lanagan  mused:  "The  pearl  necklace! 
First  time,  too,  it's  been  out  of  the  safe 
deposit  vaults  since  Mrs.  Allison  died." 

Lanagan,  "star"  police  reporter  for  the 
San  Francisco  Enquirer,  and  amateur 
detective  whose  many  achievements  during 
the  past  few  years  had  extended  his  fame 
outside  of  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  news- 
paper world,  had  been  detailed  to  "cover" 
the  Mardi  Gras  ball  by  his  city  editor, 
Sampson,  in  order  to  be  on  the  scene  in  the 
event  of  just  such  an  occurrence  as  the 
theft  of  the  Allison  pearls.  Vague  rumors 
had  been  given  circulation  of  skilled  eastern 
crooks  who  had  drifted  to  the  city  for  the 
pre-Lenten  festivities  and  the  Mardi  Gras 
ball  at  the  Allison — the  culmination  of 
society's  elaborate  entertainments.  That 
was  why  extraordinary  precautions  had 
been  taken  to  protect  society's  jewels  by 
policing  the  hotel  and  ball-room  with  regu- 
lar and  private  detectives;  and  why  every 
newspaper  in  the  city  had  reporters  de- 
tailed as  well  to  "cover"  the  function. 
For  hours,  Lanagan,  his  identity  safely 
smothered  in  a  mask  and  the  ample  folds 
of  a  domino,  had  drifted  from  one  part  of 
the  ball-room  to  another,  alert  for  the  least 
ripple  on  the  current  of  gaiety  that  w^ould 
incUcate  the  shoals  of  trouble.    The  most 


striking  of  all  the  jewels  that  gleamed  from 
snowy  necks,  the  Allison  pearls,  had  at- 
tracted his  eye  more  than  once  as  the  heiress 
circled  past  him  time  and  again  in  the  dance. 
The  society  writers  in  their  advance  notices 
had  duly  recorded  the  fact  that  the  Allison 
pearls  were  to  be  worn  that  night;  and  Lana- 
gan had  early  identified  Miss  Allison  by 
them,  for  they  were  far  and  away  the  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  of  all  the  jewels 
there. 

His  alert  eye  detected  the  ripple  as 
Masters  worked  his  rapid  way  through  the 
dancers  with  Miss  Allison  cUnging  to  his 
arm.  Lanagan  had  heard  those  stories  of 
a  skilled  crew  of  high-class  operators  who 
were  supposed  to  be  watching  their  chance 
to  glean  a  rich  harvest  at  the  Allison  ball. 
In  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  necklace  no 
longer  shone  in  dull  and  shimmering  glory 
from  the  queenly  heiress. 

"Ha!"  was  Lanagan 's  electric  thought. 
"For  once  the  newspaper  sixth  sense  wins!" 
Usually  those  stories,  which  impatient  and 
high-strung  city  editors  anticipate  will 
"break,"  fail  to  materialize. 

Lanagan  idled  near  to  the  group  of  three. 
He  was  in  no  hurry.  But  his  black  eyes 
were  snapping  through  his  mask.  It  was  a 
mystery  that  appealed  to  him:  under  the 
lights  of  a  brilliantly  illumined  ball-room, 
with  a  thousand  dancers  in  cap  and  motley, 
with  each  guest  admitted  only  on  a  card 
of  entrance  double-stamped  and  double- 
scanned,  from  the  very  neck  of  Constance 
Allison,  society's  particular  favorite,  the 
famous  rope  of  Allison  pearls  had  vanished 
as  completely  as  though  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  subtle  disintegrating  breath 
that  had  withered  them  up  and  puffed 
them  away  into  air. 

From  a  vantage  place  beside  a  pillar 
Lanagan  kept  the  group  in  view  while 
his  eyes  roved  constantly  and  restlessly 
over  the  thronging  dancers.  A  waltz  had 
given  way  to  a  two-step  and  the  gay  revel- 
ers were  now  squaring  for  a  lancers.  Doug- 
las continued  with  his  examination.  The 
royal  trumpeters  were  taking  their  places 
on  the  dais  to  peal  out  the  unmasking  hour. 

During  the  last  two  dances  Lanagan 's 
eyes  had  not  left  one  particular  couple. 
The  same  couple  were  now  at  the  corner 
of  the  set  of  lancers  nearest  Miss  Allison. 

"Is  it  coincidence?"  thought  Lanagan. 

Douglas  arose  and  hurried  away  and 
Lanagan   slipped   into   the    seat    he    had 
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vacated.  He  began  talking  abruptly  to  Miss 
Allison,  but  his  eyes  never  left  the  Louis 
XIV  gallant  and  the  Musette  who  had  the 
corner  in  the  lancers  nearest  to  him. 

"When  did'yt)u  last  have  your  necklace, 
Miss  Allison?"  The  band  had  crashed  out 
the  final  chord  for  the  first  figure  and  into 
the  stillness  that  followed  the  words 
sounded  startlingly  distinct;  possibly  Lana- 
gan  intended  that  they  should.  Several 
persons  turned;  but  Lanagan  had  eyes  for 
but  the  one  couple. 

"Who  are  you?  And  may  I  ask  you  not 
to  speak  so  loudly?"  Miss  Allison's  manner 
was  imperative. 

"I  am  Mr.  Lanagan  of  the  Enquirer" 
replied  Lanagan. 

Miss  Allison  turned  quickly  to  him. 
"Oh,  please,  Mr.  Lanagan,  do  not  make  a 
terrible  item  of  this!  It  is  bad  enough 
without  the  publicity!" 

"I  am  afraid  that  cannot  be  helped" 
replied  Lanagan,  seriously.  "With  the 
police  activity  in  all  parts  of  the  hotel 
now,  it  is  safe  to  say  every  paper  in  San 
Francisco  knows  your  necklace  has  dis- 
appeared. Newspapers  are  very  frequently 
powerful  agencies  in  thefts  of  this  sort. 
The  world  at  large  will  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  pearls." 

"Possibly  you  are  right"  she  said  with 
candid  decision.  "We  discovered  my  loss 
just  after  we  left  the  refreshment  pavilion." 

Lanagan  questioned  her  at  length,  but 
one  eye  was  always  on  the  trumpeters  and 
the  other  on  the  couple  just  retiring  from 
the  floor^  the  lancers  ended.  The  couple 
walked  near  the  settee  where  the  three  were 
sitting,  and  sat  down. 

The  silver  trumpets  were  elevated  and 
Lanagan 's  glance  darted  to  the  quiet 
couple  seated  near;  the  fanfare  pealed, 
thrice  repeated,  and  every  dancer  arose 
and  every  mask  was  lifted  and  raised  on 
high  in  salute  and  one  thousand  faces  turned 
to  the  dais  where  the  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Mardi  Gras  bowed  in  gracious  acknowl- 
edgment to  the  tribute  of  the  revelers. 
Lanagan 's  eyes,  sparkling  with  his  concen- 
tration, dimmed  in  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment as  Louis  XIV  and  Musette  turned, 
noticing  Miss  Allison  and  Masters,  and 
walked  over,  unmasked,  to  them.  There 
were  greetings  among  the  four;  Lanagan, 
elbowed  out,  still  held  his  place,  his  ears 
wide  to  catch  'every  word,  to  note  every 
shade  and  intonation. 


Louis  XIV  was  Raymond  Winkeppner, 
society  beau,  and  the  charming  Musette 
who  clung  to  his  arm  was  Miss  Ysobel 
Cadogan,  to  whom  he  had  of  late  been  so 
very  devoted  that  there  were  rumors  of  an 
engagement. 

"Your  necklace — the  pearl  necklace — 
stolen!"  The  words  were  gasped  by  Miss 
Cadogan. 

"Impossible!  In  all  this  crowd?  It  must 
be  mislaid!"  Winkeppner  supplemented 
her  startled  condolence  by  this  fervent 
observation.  Miss  Allison,  the  narrative 
pieced  out  by  the  eager  Masters,  was  be- 
ginning to  recite  the  details  w^hen  Douglas 
reappeared. 

"Please  come  to  my  office"  he  said. 

"Let  us  go!  Do  let  us  go,  Constance!" 
Miss  Cadogan  was  of  the  gushing,  assert- 
ive type.  Douglas  made  no  objection  and 
all  four  hurried  to  his  office.  Lanagan  was 
not  included  in  the  invitation,  but  he 
trailed  along,  nevertheless.  It  had  been 
his  newspaper  luck  to  be  the  one  newspa- 
perman on  the  scene  of  all  those  detailed 
at  the  ball,  the  house-manager  having  taken 
the  rest  of  them  in  hand  for  refreshments 
at  about  that  hour.  In  Douglas*  office 
Night  Captain  of  Detectives  Royan  sat 
ponderously,  and  with  him  was  a  keen- 
eyed  gray-bearded  man  with  an  air  of 
assurance  and  authority. 

"Chief  of  Police  Leslie"  said  Douglas 
briefly,  by  way  of  introduction.  Leslie, 
most  brilliant  Chief  of  his  time,  trusted 
himself  above  any  of  his  men  and  took  the 
field  in  person  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  when  mysteries  of  consequence  were 
presented.  He  began  speaking  without 
waiting  for  further  formalities.  "Did  any 
one  jostle  you.  Miss  Allison,"  he  asked, 
"in  a  particularly  noticeable  manner?" 

She  started  and  glanced  frankly  at  Win- 
keppner. "Why — "  she  began.  Win- 
keppner stepped  forward. 

"I  can  perhaps  answer  that  question 
better,  sir"  he  said  willingly.  "It  just 
comes  back  to  me  now,  as  it  evidently  has 
to  Miss  Allison,  that  as  she  was  leaving 
the  refreshment  pavilion  my  boot  buckle 
caught  in  her  gown  and  we  were  some 
seconds  getting  it  untangled.  You  remem- 
ber that  now,  do  you  not,  Sterrett?  You 
were  with  her." 

"Yes,  I  recalled  it,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  was  worth  mentioning"  answered  Mas- 
ters.   "It  could  have  had  no  bearing." 
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Winkeppner's  eyes  darkened.  "It  could 
have  had  no  bearing!"  he  repeated  in  sud- 
den anger.  "Of  course  it  could  have  had 
no  bearing!  What  do  you  mean  to  insinu- 
ate?" He  had  taken  a  quick  step  forward. 
Neither  Leslie  nor  Lanagan  made  a  motion. 
Skilled  detectives  both,  they  began  each 
case  with  a  suspicion  against  all  p>ersons 
connected  with  the  parties  in  a  crime.  In 
police  investigations  things  of  importance 
may  be  learned  from  such  outbursts  as 
this.  Miss  Allison  stepped  between  the 
men.  Masters  in  turn  had  wheeled  around 
in  anger.  Miss  Cadogan  held  Winkepp- 
ner's  arm. 

"Gentlemen!  Gentlemen!"  cried  Miss 
Allison.    "Shame  on  you!" 

But  Winkeppner's  eyes  were  flashing 
ominously.  "You  had  better  insinuate 
against  yourself  before  you  insinuate  against 
me — you  fortune  hunter!"  His  words  came 
with  cutting  deliberation. 

Miss  Allison's  eyes  now  flashed  in  turn. 
Masters  was  popularly  credited  with  being 
the  favored  of  many  suitors  for  her  hand 
and  fortune.  "That  remark  comes  with 
rather  poor  taste  from  Mr.  Winkeppner" 
said  Miss  Allison  idly.  Winkeppner  had 
once  laid  siege  to  that  eligible  heiress,  un- 
successfully. 

"Raymond,  you  must  apologize!"  Miss 
Cadogan  was  speaking.  "You  are  acting 
unpardonably!" 

Lanagan  rolled  a  cigarette.  The  situa- 
tion was  interesting.  Leslie  studied  first 
one  face  and  then  the  other,  his  forehead 
wrinkling  in  perplexity.  Royan  and  Doug- 
las, taking  the  cue  from  the  two  men  each 
respected  above  any  detectives  in  the  west, 
likewise  preserved  silence  and  contented 
themselves  with  watching  critically  the 
tense  group  of  four. 

"I'll  have  no  such  shabby-genteel  as 
this  trying  with  his  caddish  tricks  to  give 
me  a  lofty  card  of  character!"  snapped 
Winkeppner.  "As  for  Miss  Allison,  for  the 
reflection  of  my  remark,  I  apologize." 

"Thank  you"  replied  the  heiress;  but 
with  little  warming  of  the  cold  hauteur  of 
her  voice. 

"Have  you  another  office?"  Leslie  asked 
of  Douglas. 

"Yes"  he  replied,  indicating  a  connect- 
ing door. 

Leslie  turned  to  the  women.  "Would 
you  ladies  please  retire  to  the  other  room 
for  a  few  moments?    Mr.  Winkeppner,  I 


wish  you  and  Mr.  Masters  would  obligt^ 
me  by  remaining." 

Miss  Cadogan  lingered  for  a  moment^i 
her  face  turned  anxiously  up  to  Winkqjp^ 
ner.  "Raymond"  she  said  softly.  "Ph 
keep  your  temper.  I  am  sure  Mr.  MasteBj 
meant  nothing." 

"That  is  for  him  to  say"  retorted  Win- 
keppner savagely. 

Leslie  held  up  a  hand.  "Please  leave 
the  room"  he  said,  and  the  two  women 
passed  into  the  inner  ofiice. 

"Now,  Mr.  Masters"  began  Leslie  grimly,; 
"what  did  you  intend  to  insinuate  by  that 
remark?  What  grounds  had  you  for  si»- 
pecting  this  man?" 

"Grounds?"  echoed  Masters.  "I  had  no 
grounds.  I  don't  know  what  impelled  me 
to  make  the  remark — I — " 

"Nevertheless"  interrupted  Leslie,  "you 
intended  to  imply  that  whatever  suspicions 
others  may  have  entertained  you  wanted 
him  to  understand  you  considered  him 
innocent.  You  are  both  men  of  standing. 
But  I  am  the  Chief  of  Police  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  I  cannot  overlook  such  a  very 
broad  insinuation  as  that — no  matter  who 
makes  it  or  whom  it  is  directed  against." 

"If  you  will  permit  me.  Chief"  Win- 
keppner interjected,  "we  are  not  partic- 
ularly good  friends.  I  did  sue  for  Miss 
Allison's  hand  and  Masters  here  seems  to 
fear  I  may  still  obstruct  his  own  plans  in 
that  direction.  Therefore  he  takes  this 
means  to  smut  me  in  her  presence." 

"You  lie,  Winkeppner"  said  Masters, 
evenly.  Winkeppner,  lithe,  quick  on  his 
feet  as  a  cat,  stepped  quickly  and  slapped 
Masters  across  the  lips.  Masters  made  a 
motion  as  though  to  strike  back,  thought 
better  of  it,  and  contented  himself  with 
wiping  his  lips  with  a  handkerchief.  "This 
is  not  the  time  nor  place  for  a  quarrel, 
Winkeppner"  he  said,  with  labored  dignity. 
"You  have  only  confirmed  my  previous 
opinion  of  you.  Your  conduct  is  absolutely 
unaccountable.  You  are  either  drunk  or 
crazy." 

"Cut  that  out"  said  Leslie  tartly.  "You 
haven't  explained  very  satisfactorily  as 
yet,  Masters,  why  you  made  that  remark." 

"It  was  thoughtless,  hasty,  spoken  from 
no  definite  idea,  and  I  am  sorry  I  made  it" 
said  Masters  reluctantly.  His  manner  gave 
indication  of  a  certain  repressed  uneasiness. 
Leslie's  jaws  snapped  together  with  a  click 
of  his    teeth    that   was  audible.    For  an 
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said  imperatively.  "I  can  purchase  another 
necklace,  if  this  proves  to  have  been  stolen. 
It  is  altogether  too  small  a  thing  to  embroil 
good  friends  with.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  might  have  occurred  to  the  brilliant 
Chief  Leslie  that  there  is  nothing  yet  to 
show  that  my  necklace  was  stolen.  It  is 
very  likely  merely  lost  and  \vill  be  found." 

"Necklaces  of  that  value,  Miss  Allison, 
are  strongly  made  and  they  have  safety 
guards  that  do  not  come  free  unless  they 
are  unclasped."  It  was  Lanagan^s  sen- 
tentious comment.  *'Your  necklace  was 
unquestionably  cut  and  lifted  from  your 
neck  by  a  very  deft  pair  of  hands.  It  has 
been  done  many  times." 

She  frowned  in  vexation.  It  was  evident 
the  argument  was  unanswerable.  "Even 
conceding  that"  she  replied  finally,  stamp- 
ing her  heel  spiritedly,  "I  do  not  wish  to  do 
anything  about  it  until  I  have  consulted 
my  father.  Therefore,  you  will  please 
both  go  no  further  in  the  matter." 

"It  won't  be  necessary  to  go  further — 
very  much  further,  at  any  rate"  remarked 
Lanagan  idly;  and  Leslie  glanced  at  him 
sharply.  He  knew  Lanagan  was  not  a 
trifler  with  words  and  he  knew,  as  perfectly 
as  though  Lanagan  had  told  him,  that 
when  he  spoke  in  that  manner  it  was  from 
some  suddenly  conceived  "hunch" — one  of 
those  brilliant  spontaneous  illuminations 
of  motives  and  solutions  that  had  within 
the  past  few  years  heralded  his  name  far 
and  wide  both  in  and  out  of  the  newspaper 
business  as  a  great  intuitive  detective;  a 
man  to  whom  theories  came  with  the  flash- 
ing that  grand  themes  come  to  the  com- 
poser or  great  climaxes  to  the  writer,  or 
the  secret  of  some  feat  of  unprecedented 
construction  to  the  engineer.  They  are, 
equally,  inborn  gifts. 

Leslie  was  nettled.  "We  are  not  com- 
promising with  crime.  Miss  Allison"  he 
retorted.  "You  are  only  wasting  your 
breath  and  taking  our  time,  which  just  now 
is  valuable.  Please  withdraw  until  I  am 
finished  with  these  gentlemen."  His  tone 
was  as  hard  as  a  file  edge.    She  withdrew. 

"Now,  gentlemen"  resumed  Leslie  briefly. 
"To  begin  where  we  left  off." 

"It  seems  to  me,  sir"  interrupted  Mas- 
ters, becoming  slowly  aroused,  "that  this 
inquisition  has  gone  far  enough.  Do  you 
realize  how  distasteful  this  sort  of  thing  is? 
To  be  treated — as  if  I  were  the  one  under 
suspicion?" 


"You  have  little  compunction  directing 
suspicions  at  others"  Winkeppner  shot  at 
him  stingingly.  It  was  the  straw  that 
broke  the  back  of  Masters'  patience. 

"Damn  you,  Winkeppner!  You'll  keep 
on  until  I  will  begin  to  think  that  you  did 
have  a  finger  in  that!" 

Winkeppner  started  forward  once  again, 
but  Leslie  threw  out  a  trained  hand  and 
grasped  him  by  the  wrist.  "Easy"  said 
the  Chief. 

"/  had  a  finger  in  it!  I  noticed  that  you 
fumbled  pretty  long  around  Miss  Allison 
yourself,  making  your  bluff  about  helping 
to  disengage  her  gown  from  my  boot 
buckle.  /  was  attending  to  that  matter! 
And  there  wasn't  another  soul  within  four 
feet  of  us  but  you  and  Miss  Cadogan!" 

Masters  paled.  "That  is  rather  serious 
language"  he  said,  still  with  that  same  show- 
ing of  labored  dignity. 

"Yes,  it  is  rather  serious  language"  cut 
in  Leslie,  jumping  to  his  feet.  "There  is 
something  queer  about  you  both.  This 
junk  has  gone  about  far  enough.  I  think 
you're  both  fly  boys — out  to  grab  a  stake. 
Sergeant"  he  commanded  briskly  to  Royan, 
"search  Winkeppner.    I'll  take  Masters." 

The  climax  came  with  a  suddenness  that 
left  both  Masters  and  Winkeppner  speech- 
less. Neither  offered  the  slightest  resist- 
ance as  the  skilled  fingers  of  the  detectives 
patted  lightly  over  their  forms  and  in  and 
out  of  such  pockets  as  their  costumes  con- 
tained. Royan  held  up  his  hands  to  indi- 
cate there  w^as  nothing  on  Winkeppner, 
and  that  gentleman,  recovering  his  breath, 
had  started  to  frame  a  violent  outburst, 
when  Leslie  stepped  beneath  the  incan- 
descent. He  held  something  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand  which  he  was  examining 
critically. 

The  next  moment  he  had  wheeled  quickly 
and  sternly  on  Masters. 

"Where's  the  rest  of  it?"  he  snarled. 
"I've  got  you,  you  society  moll-buzzer! 
Where  is  the  rest  of  it?" 

Lanagan  jumped  from  his  position  of 
ease  to  his  feet.  Winkeppner  leaned  for- 
ward. Douglas  and  Royan  were  gazing 
eagerly.  In  the  Chief's  palm  was  a  pearl, 
of  the  size  and  color  of  the  Allison  pearls. 
There  was  no  mistaking  it. 

Masters'  hands  w'ent  to  his  head  and  he 
turned  whiter  than  the  lace  ruffles  of  his 
collar.  "My  God!  Impossible!  You  could 
not  have  found  that  on  me!" 
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"Oh,  no;  I  got  it  out  of  a  grab  bag,  I  came  to  a  rest  on  Masters'  pale  face;  and 

suppose"  Leslie  flung  at  him  in  his  ugliest  her  own  face  grew  as  white  as  Masters'  was, 

tones  as  he  jumped  for  the  door  to  the  Her  eyes  came  back  to  the  jewel  and  then 

inner  office  and  swung  it  open,     "Here!"  arose  to  meet  the  hard  eyes  of  the  Chief. 
he  called  sharply.    Miss  Allison  came  out.  "No"  she  said  slowly  and  steadily,  but 

Leslie  held  out  his  hand.     "Is  this  one  in  a  tone  from  which  the  life  had  suddenly 

of  the  pearls  of  your  necklace?"  he  de-  died.    "No,  it  is  not." 
manded.  Lanagan     drew     his     breath     quickly. 

For  a  moment  she  did  not  speak.    Her  "What  a  woman!"  he  muttered  to  himself 

eyes  swept  first  to  Winkeppner  and  then  in  swift  admiration.     "What  a  woman!" 

The  neit  Instalment  of  "The  Allison  Pearls"  will  apppftr  in  the  October  number,  entitled 
"The  Cloud  o[  gusploion" 


I.    UPRISE  OF  THE  EIGHT  HUNDRED  MILLIONS 


Mr.  Street  went  out  among  Che  countries  of  the  Pacific  ocean  as  a  commissioner  for 
Sunset  Magazine  to  investigate  the  changes  in  world  commerce  which  must  inemlably 
follow  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  As  our  commercial-war  correspondent, therefore, 
he  sends  his  first  report  of  the  impending  contest  between  the  east  coast  of  A  sia  and  the 
coasts  of  A  merica  for  the  dominance  of  the  Pacific  : 

JUST   across    the   Pacific,    reader,   are  though  you  and  I  would  not  call  it  living, 

people   who    toil   ten,    twelve,    sixteen  for  little  more  than  a  farthing, 

hours  a  day;  who  sleep  on  benches  or  There  are  over  eight  hundred  millions 

hard    floors   and   ask    no   comforts;   who  of  them,  half  as  many  as  there  are  in  all 

clothe  themselves  for  a  pittance,  and  live,  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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time  of  the  Empire.    It  is  not  difficult  for 

us  to  realize  that,  by  the  time  the  goods 

{xodoced  under  these  labor  conditions  reach 

Europe  and  are  sold  there  for  the  prices 

pimling  under  European  conditions,  the 

trade  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies  has  taken 

on  SQch  magnitude  that,  if  equally  distrib- 

^Ud,  it  would  put  a  hundred  dollars  into 

.^pockets  of  every  man,  woman  and  child 

^  die  Netherlands. 

Niekt,  let  us  tarry  as  we  did  before  at 

yingaparCf  and  there  from  the  deck  of  our 

^Ooumng  nt^^^mf^r  from  Java  watch  the 

UoooontaUe  number  of  junks  and  sampans, 

each  ittlt^l*ifrp*i  by  its  little  family  of  ori- 

tntals^  worming  their  way  to  the  almost 

equalty   UDOOontable   number  of  modem 

cuso  steonhen  and  passenger  leviathans, 

and  taking  hom  them  or  loading  onto  them 

the  hqge  freight  consignments  which  pass 

thioiq^  this  vast  entrepot  between  Southern 

Asia,  the  Sues  and  the  Pacific.    Loading 

and  iiwlrMMling  patiently  from  dawn  till 

midni^t,  and  often  without  rest  till  another 

dawn  and  another  midnight,  all  at  that  same 

scale  of  wages  that  prevailed  with  the  boys 

and  their  parents  in  Makassar.    Nearly  a 

hundred  and  seventy-five  ships  of  one  kind 

or  another,  large  and  small,  come  to  or 

leave  this  harbor  every  day  in  the  year,  to 

take  to  or  receive  from  the  occidental  world 

the  goods  whose   entire   loading   charges 

would  hardly  pay  a  day's  wages  to  one  ship's 

longshoremen  in  London  or  New  York. 

In  the  face  of  this  sight  and  contempla- 
ting such  a  palpable  transportation  gold 
mine,  we  can  understand,  can  we  not,  why 
Great  Britain  has  recently  risked  the  build- 
ing here  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-docks  in 
the  world?  We  can  understand  how  it  is 
that  the  British  white  man  alone  has 
enouc^  traffic  passing  through  this  port  to 
mean  a  revenue,  were  it  all  distributed  to 
the  British  people  at  home,  to  amount  to 
ten  dollars  apiece  a  year  for  every  mortal. 

From  Singapore,  let  us  pass  in  turn  to 
Britain's  Enq>ire  in  India,  to  France's 
domain  in  Indo-China,  to  Hongkong  and 
Manila.  In  each  of  these  let  us  be  espe- 
cially awake  to  the  one  great  fact  which  we 
have  seen  at  Singapore  and  Makassar, 
namely,  that,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
the  white  man  is  getting  whatsoever  he 
gets,  from  this  vast  Oriental  world  at  the 
labor  cost  for  which  the  children  and  their 
parents  served  on  the  wharves  at  the 
capital  of  the  Celebes.     All  the  prolific 


wealth  of  the  tropics  goes  to  him  on  that 
extraordinary  basis.  All  the  output  of  the 
more  temperate  China  and  of  the  semi- 
tropic  Philippines  is  his  at  the  same  figure. 
He  has  but  to  take  it  to  Europe  and  America 
and  exchange  it  for  goods  grown  and  manu- 
factured on  the  higher  scale  of  wages  there 
paid.  The  immense  margin  between  the 
two  is  his.  His  profit  is,  in  a  general  sort 
of  way,  as  the  ten-twenty-thirty  cents  per 
day  of  the  800  millions  is  to  the  $1,  $2,  $3, 
$5  per  day  of  the  Occident. 

We  can  comprehend,  then,  can  we  not, 
as  we  pursue  our  travels  and  witness  the 
facts  for  oiu'selves,  how  it  is  that  after 
three  or  four  centuries  of  operation  in 
these  regions  the  meager  few  of  the  whites 
in  the  British  Empire  of  India  and  in  the 
embattled  British  trade  citadel  of  Hong- 
kong have  been  able  to  build  up  and  hold 
for  themselves  a  business  that  runs  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  fifth  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  entire  United  Kingdom?  We 
can  comprehend  that  in  Indo-China,  the 
whites  of  France  have  a  trade  that  would 
amount  to  over  five  dollars  per  year  for 
every  male  adult  in  the  motherland?  It 
becomes  clear  to  us,  so  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, how  it  is  that  the  twenty  thousand 
whites  among  the  eight  million  dark  skins 
of  the  Philippines,  who  have  but  begun  to 
sense  the  possibilities  of  the  labor  of  the 
eight  millions  in  their  service  at  this  same 
oriental  wage  scale,  or  close  to  it,  have 
become  nervous  and  restless  and  critical 
at  a  presidential  policy  that  threatens  to 
give  over  the  fruits  of  this  toil  either  to  the 
Filipinos  or  to  the  Japanese,  or  to  some 
other  nation. 

Again,  as  we  discover  by  pencil  and 
arithmetic  that,  take  it  by  and  large,  the 
whole  volume  of  business  which  the  few 
hundred  thousands  of  whites  already  have 
among  the  800  millions  is  sufficient  to 
divide  up  at  the  rate  of  more  than  Ss  a 
head  to  every  Occidental  man,  woman  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  that,  in  some  products  for 
which  the  Orient  is  peculiarly  adapted,  the 
whites  have  so  confined  their  efforts  to  the 
East  that,  were  these  products  suddenly 
to  be  shut  off,  were  the  uprise  of  the  awak- 
ening 800  millions  to  lead,  for  some  as  yet 
unforeseeable  cause,  to  such  a  catastrophe, 
it  would  hardly  be  a  violent  exaggeration 
to  say,  as  was  said  to  the  writer  by  a  broad 
observer  in  Yokohama: 
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woikt  in  oeder  that  they  may  be  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  oil. 

In  Java  and  the  Malay  states  we  shall 
witness  the  passion  for  rubber-growing  lifted 
to  that  frenzfed  stage  where  ancient  estates 
of  ooooaiiuts  and  pineapples  and  bananas 
and  sago  axe  strii^)ed  as  brush-fields  are 
siiippctt  and  in  their  stead  are  substituted 
fivfrtairtwenty  or  forty-thousand-acre  plan- 
tations of  rubber  trees.  In  Java  and  the 
other  Dutch  East  Indies  alone,  enough 
money  has  been  invested  in  rubber  recently 
to  amount  to  a  thousand  dollars  apiece 
for  cadi  of  d^ty-four  thousand  investors. 

In  Chma  anid  Jiq)an  we  shall  see  enough 
to  enable  us  to  bear  personal  testimony  to 
bets  of  which  we  have  long  since  read, 
namdyi  that  for  the  sake  of  access  to  oil 
and  oosl  and  iron,  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  nations  (such  as  Korea  and 
China)  will  be  made  the  football  of  financial 
negotiations.  Witness,  for  instance,  the 
much  mystified  manipulations  of  the  money- 
affairs  of  the  new  Chinese  republic,  out  of 
whichy  every  once  in  awhile,  emerges  such 
an  arrangement  as  that  which  was  completed 
while  the  writer  was  in  China,  whereby 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York 
entered  into  what  its  vice-president,  Mr. 
Bemis,  described  as  a  partnership  with  the 
government  in  which  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  prospecting  for  oil  in  certain  sections 
long  believed  to  be  rich  in  oily  possibilities. 
Or,  witness  again  the  arrangement  com- 
pleted about  the  same  time  with  the  Banque 
Industrielle  of  France,  whereby  the  latter 
undertook  to  supply  Yuan  Sin  Kai's  ad- 
ministration with  fifty  million  dollars  in 
return  for  exclusive  contracts  on  certain 
proposed  public  works. 

And  in  every  one  of  these  instances,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  where  the  white  man 
has  only  the  crude  and  untrained  head- 
hunters  of  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  to  do 
his  work  for  him,  or  whether  he  has  the 
more  intelligent,  willing  and  productive 
Mongol,  we  shall  see  that  the  great  allure- 
ment, the  compelling  suction  that  draws 
the  white  man  ever  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  midst  of  the  800  millions,  is  that  same 
tremendous  fact  of  the  toilers  who  toil 
their  ten-twelve-sixteen  hours  a  day  and 
draw  their  wage  of  ten-twenty-thirty  cents. 

Already  upon  this  basis  the  rubber  output 
of  the  (Ment  has  shaken  the  rubber  busi- 
ness of  the  entire  world.    In  the  face  of  the 


amazing  cheapness  at  which  the  commodity 
can  be  produced,  the  celebrated  rubber 
fields  of  Brazil  and  Peru  and  the  Congo 
have  not  only  slipped  downward  into  sec- 
ond and  third  rank,  but  they  have  even 
begun  to  despair  of  continued  existence  and 
have  curtailed  their  output  and  their  eflForts. 

Similarly,  this  infinitesimal  cost  price 
of  the  human  drudge  has  permitted  the 
oil  products  of  Borneo  and  its  neighbors 
to  challenge  the  world-wide  power  of  the 
Standard  Oil;  while  the  same  sort  of 
drudgery's  reward,  applied  in  this  instance 
to  one  of  the  races  of  the  800  millions 
instead  of  to  the  white  man,  has  enabled 
the  Japanese  to  place  their  coal  on  the 
wharves  at  Singapore  cheaper  than  the 
fuel  can  be  had  from  Singapore's  sister 
British  land  of  Australia,  and  to  sell  it 
in  far-away  British  Columbia  in  competi- 
tion with  the  coals  of  Wellington  and 
Nanaimo. 

One  needs  but  to  visualize  to  himself 
the  vast  growing  power,  the  swiftly  on- 
coming greatness  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  to  realize  what  these  things  signify. 
The  control  of  the  coal  and  the  iron,  the 
oil  and  the  rubber  mean  the  control  of 
transportation,  practically,  by  land  and 
sea.  And  if,  as  the  world's  trade  stands 
today,  it  takes  nearly  1200  million  tons  of 
coal  a  year  to  supply  the  needs  of  all  its 
active  inhabitants;  if,  under  the  enormous 
wage  and  other  cost  schedules  which  pre- 
vail in  America,  the  United  States  alone  can 
produce  close  to  three  barrels  of  oil  annually 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  its 
borders  and  still  yield  extraordinary  for- 
tunes to  oil  well  operators ;  if,  for  the  rubber 
of  its  automobiles  and  its  electric  insulation 
and  the  countless  other  uses  to  which  the 
elastic  product  is  put,  the  American  re- 
public alone  imports  over  ninety  million 
dollars'  worth  a  year,  what  may  not  business 
in  these  products  amount  to  when  the  800 
millions  of  the  Orient  shall  have  become 
quickened  and  have  taken  on  the  same  life 
and  animation  and  commercial  activity 
as  the  whites?  What  may  not  be  the  re- 
sulting rewards  to  the  few  hundred  thou- 
sand whites  who  hold  their  places  in  the 
midst  of  the  sources  of  these  products  and 
are  in  a  position  to  meet  the  demands  for 
them  on  the  basis  of  the  ten-twelve-sLxteen 
hour  working  day  and  the  ten-twenty- 
thirty  cent  working  wage? 

Thus  come  before  us,  do  they  not?  the 


f,>i-  »;  Xi-'.::^.    n-*  I 


-  z^  ia:.>:»  at 


two  sides  oi  mi*  2r<at  acd  tareataiir^ 
stiatinc — di£  te«  h.in'irecl  thocsaad  «iiites 
m  po^gssJOD  ot  a  b^Jsiness  and  -jperaucK 
m  a  termcity  ^iiich  not  ocly  lus  ziready 
yiekkd  then:  Uii'jio'^  fortunes  but  irhka 
ICDCS  30  far  a^  ^~j  pCTindic  the  uiti^UdCe  cor.- 
nol  OI  the  zrea:  staple  ci/mis-^tie^  vhich 
shape  the  cr>ur?e  <jc  inodem  tr£de  and 
dictate  the con-iiu.ri  ■>[  tr.odero  commerce; 
the  8oc  miJEions  iloTiy  but  certainly  rvn:>- 
UOf  themselves  to  a  capacity  ti>  t'.if7i  thi*. 
\'ut  business  and  thi^  ^-a.st  pr>ter.tiality  i>[' 
power  to  their  'jin  ber.ect.  and  ?eeauKe!y 
dctermixied  to  tafce  them  a^^ay  imm  th^^e 
into  sriK"jrte  hardT  thev  have  ^o  larzeiv 
fallen. 

What  shall  be  the  iait  of  the  apparer.t!y 
inevitable  impact? 

Tlat  ii  the  2reat  problem  of  the  Pacicc 
ocean  of  today.  That  i:  the  overwheisiinz 
question  arising;  from  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  free?  iti  sates  ar.d 
watercourses  for  the  ichite*  of  all  nati^jrii 
to  ha%-e  acce^.-i  to  the  lar.d  o:  the  5oc  mil- 
lions at  preciiely  the  mo-er.t  when  the 


Soc  miUioas  ha%'e  begun  to  mue  up  their 
rniad:  either  that  the  whites  shall  not  ha%-c 
accese  to  them  or  that,  if  they  do  ha^^ 
acccsc.  it  shall  be  upon  terr:»  asd  coodn 
ticnf  named  by  the  Soc  miUoc^  themsch-es. 
BTien,  E=^y,  by  \irtae  of  the  Canal, 
the  tramc  between  the  two  worlds  ^uD 
thus  be  i<>  deared  th.it  the  few  hundnd 
thousand  whites  now  in  the  Oier.t  ihall  be 
reenforced  by  their  cir.dred  at  home  and 
raised  frora  hundreds  of  thotisacd?  to  mil- 
lion*, we  fhall  kne  ■xie  oi  the  most  cokcsal 
battles  in  hist-My,  It  may  be  a  battle  of 
arms.  It  may  be  oniy  a  bdttie  of  trade. 
But.  whichever  it  be.  it  will  be  epic  both  in 
scope  and  in  siznircance.  I;  tt".  be  the 
battle  of  the  Soc  miHi-.-'Ei  who  toil  ten- 
twelve-sLtteen  hoiir^  a  day  for  tec-twentj- 
thirty  cents  and  sleep  oc  boards  and  ask 
for  no  Djmf'iTts,  azainst  the  other  Soc  mil- 
lion=  who  have  tasted  of  the  :-.:.v,iries,  who 
seei  even  now  to  redace  their  daily  working 
hour?  from  eight  to  seven,  jt.c  who  grow 
ever  more  discontented  arc  restfve  under 
waives  of  Si.  S;.  $:,  S;  and  even  Sr  perdav. 


Emtor's  Note:— /«  -iii.:(«r  iTtitU.  ifr.Strtet  -jriii  desiHif  tiu  ^iSi^r-^i-.tu.  m,rrr 
partUni'jriy  nf  m  li'f item  X^umr.  fyr  tke  irtat  jittutiom  ickUk  ke  tm  •>(■,' *iit.'Kr. 
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MAGGIE  o/"  THE 
COAT-RACKS 


By  W.  T.  NICHOLS 
IStutrafd  hy  Louii  RogtrM 

EVERYBODY  who  came  often  to 
Herrbohn's  knew  Maggie.  She  was 
the  taller  of  the  two  splendid  crea- 
tures in  spotless  white  who  took  your  hat 
and  topcoat  and  umbrella,  returning  them, 
presently,  with  a  smile  whose  warmth  in 
no  wise  depended  upon  the  size  of  your 
tip.  She  did  it  so  calmly,  so  unhurriedly, 
so  inerrantly,  you  might  have  thought  her 
a  perfected  machine,  save  that  machines 
don't  take  the  form  of  blonde  and  stately 
young  persons,  with  straight  backs  and 
cloak-model  figures,  and  fresh  color  which 
fluctuates  just  enough  to  prove  that,  like 
the  light  of  faith,  it  shines  from  within  and 
not  from  without. 

Herrbohn's  was  an  institution.  Other 
houses  of  call  there  were,  more  modern 
and  more  ornate,  more  prodigal  of  elec- 
tricity, braver  in  show  of  silver  and  glass, 
but  lacking  the  solid  permanence  and  the 
solid  comfort  of  the  straggling  establish- 
ment on  the  river  bank,  with  its  prim  fore- 
court of  graveled  walks  and  dwarfed  trees 
in  tubs,  and  its  big  hall  of  many  small 
tables.  It  was  not  strictly  fashionable, 
but  fashionable  folk  came  at  times,  in- 
cognito as  it  were,  and  waiving  bourgeois 
surroundings.  Herrbohn's  drew  a  rare 
good  glass  of  beer  and  carved  the  best 
roasts  in  town:  one  got  one's  money's 
worth. 

Of  course,  people  of  other  sorts  came, 
too;  business  men,  lawyers  and  doctors, 
idlets  and  politicians — especially  politicians. 
Bosses  and  lieutenants  were  often  on  view 
in  the  big  hall,  and  there  was  a  rear  build- 
ing, monument  to  an  ill-advised  hotel 
venture,  little  used  now  but  which,  in  the 
belief  of  the  political  reporters,  could  tell 
tales  if  only  its  walls  could  speak.  The 
manager  was  understood  to  discourage 
private  suppers  in  the  annex,  but  as  a 


sf)edal  favor  now  and  then — why,  a  rule, 
lUce  a  piece  of  rubber,  is  none  the  worse 
for  an  infrequent  gentle  stretching. 

It  was  a  rainy  night  in  early  fall,  and  at 
Herrbohn's  the  tide  of  business  flowed 
sluggishly.  Gracie  Flagan,  co-guardian 
of  the  coat-racks,  was  yawning  openly. 
Maggie  never  yawned — on  duty.  She 
stood  at  ease,  tranquilly  surveying,  the 
scattered  groups  at  the  tables,  a  few  family 
parties,  a  youthful  coterie  .of  student 
aspect,  half  a  dozen  twos  and  threes  of 
miscellaneous  males  and  as  many  swains 
and  sweethearts.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  taking,  their  pleasure  soberly,  if  not 
sadly.  Were  it  not  for  two  men  in  a  comer, 
the  bar  as  well  might  have  closed. 

M^gie  shifted  position  slightly,  the 
better  to  study  the  bibulous  twain.    One 
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the  rows  of  coat-racks,  swishing  her  skirts 
pettishly.  Maggie  felt  a  stirring  of  new 
interest  in  her  partner.  Grade's  avarice 
had  grown  of  late;  there  was  a  good-look- 
ing butcher  "who  walked  with  her  on  after- 
noons off;  tips  might  serve  in  home-build- 
ing as  straws  ser\'e  birds  in  nesting  season. 
There  was  a  second  in  which  Maggie 
vaguely  envied  Gracie  her  prospective  flat, 
if  not  her  butcher;  and  dropped  into  day- 
dreams— and  was  roused  by  a  voice  at 
her  elbow. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  may  I  get  at 
my  overcoat?" 

Maggie  wheeled  deliberately,  imhurried- 
ly,  to  face  the  youth  dining  with  the  second- 
rate  politician.  Nobody  could  suspect 
she  had  been  taken  off  her  guard,  caught 
in  unheard-of  inattention. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  she,  and  picked  the 
right  coat  from  its  peg. 

The  young  man  drove  a  hand  first  into 
one  pocket,  then  into  another. 

"Sorry  to  bother  you,  but  I've  mislaid 
my — ^my  handkerchief.  Guess  it  isn't 
here,  though.  My  mistake,  of  course — 
must  be  somewhere  about  me." 

He  was  slightly  flushed — rather  becom- 
ingly, in  fact — ^but  his  speech  betrayed  no 
thidcening  of  tongue. 

"Yes,  sir"  said  Maggie.  She  met  his 
eye  with  composure;  and  suddenly  was 
aware  that  in  it  lurked  a  humorous  appeal, 
as  if  he  sought  her  aid  in  some  whimsical 
plot.  Now,  in  dealing  with  the  casual 
stranger,  Maggie  had  a  wonderfully  effec- 
tive way  about  her,  a  way  that  discouraged 
imconventional  advances,  in  that  it  subtly 
mingled  graciousness  with  the  dignified 
reserve  of  a  butler  or  a  bishop.  Yet,  on 
this  occasion,  she  smiled,  and  the  youth 
seized  upon  the  smile  as  proof  of  alliance. 

"The  handkerchief  business  was  pure 
fake — I  wanted  a  chance  to  make  sure  I 
hadn't  lost  something  else.  O,  it  couldn't 
get  away,  though."  He  groped  within  his 
waistcoat,  and  for  an  instant  she  had  a 
glimpse  of  a  thin  notebook,  from  an  end 
of  which  protruded  a  folded  paper.  "All 
present  and  accounted  for!  But  it's  just  as 
well  nobody  knows  about  it — nobody  but 
you  and  me." 

"Yes,  sir"  Maggie  agreed. 

He  grinned  with  naive  confidence  of 
camaraderie.  And,  thus  grinning,  he  seemed 
to  be  more  boyish  than  ever,  this  ingen- 
ious fledgling  who  consorted  with  second- 
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grade  politicians  like  Tom  Braden  yonder! 
Maggie  was  strangdy  interested. 

"If  you  care  to  leave  anything  here,  sir, 
I'll  see  it's  kept  safe." 

"That's  good  of  you,  but  I  think  it  isn't 
necessary — thank  you  all  the  same,  though!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Maggie,  near  confusion 
at  second  thought  of  her  unwonted  ofl&dous- 
ness.  Her  color  heightened  as  she  watched 
him  striding  back  to  Braden.  Queer, 
wasn't  it,  how  a  youngster  like  that  could 
get  on  a  body's  sympathies? 

Grade  Flagan  sauntered  up.  "Who's 
the  chappie?"  she  queried. 

He's  a  gentleman,  an3n¥ay"  said  Maggie. 
Palm  you  a  half,  did  he?" 

"No!" 

"Huh!  Geptleman  is  as  gentleman 
does!"  pouted  Grade. 

Maggie  chose  to  change  the  subject. 
"They  do  say  Tom  Braden's  getting  in  with 
the  real  push  at  the  dty  hall." 

Gracie  nodded.  "Yep,  he  is — he's  a 
slick  'un,  the  squintin'  toad!" 

"He's  slick  and  he's  bad!"  quoth  Maggie. 
"He's  bad — and  it's  bad,  and  it's  going  to 
be  worse  and  more  of  it." 

In  response  to  Braden's  beckoning  finger 
a  man  had  risen  from  a  table  on  the  opix>site 
side  of  the  hall  and  was  crossing  to  the 
comer.  There  was  an  introduction;  the 
new-comer  shook  hands  with  the  youth,  and 
dropped  into  a  chair  beside  him. 

Maggie  frowned.  To  foregather  with 
Braden  was  risky  enough,  but  to  add  Jim 
Mullarkey  to  the  company  was  sheer  folly. 
There  was  nothing  good  about  Mullarkey 
but  his  clothes,  which  were  too  good — too 
blatantly  expensive,  anyway. 

The  three  at  the  comer  table  were  getting 
upon  their  feet;  they  were  coming  toward 
her,  the  friendly  stranger  in  the  middle, 
Mullarkey  on  his  right,  Braden  on  his  left. 
She  stood  at  attention,  but  they  passed  her 
post,  and  entered  the  corridor  leading  to 
the  semi-abandoned  annex. 

"O,  we'll  get  a  room,"  Braden  was  as- 
suring the  others.  "What's  a  rule  against  a 
small  game  as  between  good  sports?  Say, 
this  ain't  such  a  dead  old  burg,  when  you 
get  to  know  it — yes,  no?" 

Maggie's  forebodings  grew.  Herrbohn's 
had  a  reputation  of  respectability,  but  it 
was  a  reputation  won  by  its  front  part,  the 
part  anybody  could  see.  Back  of  the  dead- 
line, beyond  which  the  general  public  pene- 
trated  not,   things   happened   sometimes^ 
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things  which  would  have  caused  a  prodig- 
ious stir,  if  only  that  dead-line  had.  not  be^ 
a  line  of  secrecy  as  well.  The  jobs  at  Herr- 
bohn's  were  good  jobs,  but  they  were  not 
for  the  inquisitive  or  the  talkative.  Maggie, 
ordinarily,  was  not  tempted  to  repeat  below- 
stairs  whispers  of  queer  doings  in  the  annex — 
she  was  of  the  outer  guard,  whose  business 
lay  in  honest  daylight  or  the  full  glare  of 
the  electrics;  but  now  some  of  the  hinted 
stories  came  back  to  her,  ugly  stories  with 
the  sinister  hint  of  protected  disr^ard  of 
law.  The  annex  was  no  place  for  a  nice 
fresh-faced  boy  in  tow  of  Tom  Braden  and 
Jim  Mullarkey !  And  then  one  of  the  family 
groups  claimed  her  services,  and  with  never 
hesitancy  or  blunder  she  distributed  the 
effects  of  two  men,  three  women  and  a  half- 
grown  girl,  allotting  to  each  a  rightful  share; 
calm,  unhurried,  serenely  beaming  upon 
male  and  female,  old  and  young;  a  goddess 
of  order,  blooming  and  immaculate  and 
starched  to  a  demonstration — which  means 
more  than  a  miracle  in  these  days  of  scien- 
tific skepticism;  assisting  with  an  overcoat 
fiere  and  a  raincoat  there,  kneeling  to  adjust 
a  rubber  heel  and  rising  to  smooth  the 
wrinkle  from  a  rumpled  Moulder. 

They  streamed  out,  and  Maggie  slipped 
a  few  unreckoned  coins  into  her  pocket. 
Her  thoughts  were  straying  to  the  boy  in 
bad  company,  and  her  presentiment  of 
trouble  was  growing  insistent. 

"Heigh  ho!"  yawned  Grade.  "Ain't 
this  the  draggiest  old  night?'' 

"O,  well!"  said  Maggie  absently;  then 
woke  to  animation.  "You  boy  there!  Who 
you  looking  for?" 

A  lad  of  slinking  manner  and  crafty  eye 
was  scanning  the  almost  deserted  dming- 
hall.  At  the  question  he  twisted  his  nedc 
and  leered  at  the  girl. 

"Braden,  Tom  Braden — Mr.  Braden, 
that  is.    Where's  he?" 

Maggie  didn't  miss  the  belated  and 
slightly  sarcastic  "Mr."  "He's  where  he 
doesn't  want  to  be  bothered." 

"Rats!  Say,  sister,  he'll  see  me  fast 
enough." 

"What  is  it?    Message  or  letter?" 

Her  steady  imtroubled  gaze  seemed  to 
have  a  hypnotic  effect  upon  the  boy. 
"None  of  your  rubberin'  bus — "  he  began; 
faltered,  and  concluded  lamely:  "Well,  it's 
a  letter,  if  you've  got  to  know.    Here  'tis!" 

Vastly  to  his  surprise — and  hardly  less  to 
her  owii--8he  plucked  the  missive  from  his 


grasp,  held  it  out  of  his  reach,  and  addressed 
him  with  authority. 

"I'll  see  it's  delivered.  You  can  wait  to 
see  if  there's  a  reply." 

Maggie,  the  stately,  swept  along  the  oor* 
ridor  of  the  annex,  a  dim  and  musty  pas- 
sage, its  walls  broken  by  many  doocs,  be- 
side one  of  which,  far  down  the  linei 
gleamed  a  thin  line  of  light. 

Briefly  she  paused;  knocked;  received  no 
response,  and  put  an  ear  to  the  crack.  From 
wiUiin  was  a  murmur  of  voices,  oddly  re- 
mote. Then  there  was  another  sound— of 
heavy  breathing,  laborious,  painful, 
choking. 

She  turned  the  knob  and  the  door  gave. 
The  stranger  was  alone  in  the  room.  His 
head  had  fallen  forward  on  the  table  at 
which  he  sat.  There  were  cards  on  the 
table,  a  bottle,  a  siphon  and  three  partly 
emptied  glasses. 

Maggie  stole  in,  on  tiptoe;  bent  over  the 
helpless  figure;  raised  her  head,  listening 
intently.  She  could  hear  the  voices  again 
and  more  clearly:  they  came  from  an  inner 
room,  where,  as  she  remembered,  was  a 
telephone. 

Surely,  this  was  to  prove  a  night  of  re- 
sistless impulse  for  Maggie  the  imperturb- 
able. Those  scoimdrels  had  doped  the  b(^, 
of  course,  but  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  they'd  gone  through  his  pockets— yet. 
Perhaps  the  drug  had  worked  badly,  and 
he'd  displayed  alarming  symptoms,  and 
they  were  trying  to  reach  a  doctor.  Yes, 
that  was  probably  the  way  of  it,  but  they'd 
be  back  to  finish  liie  job,  doctor  or  no  doctor. 
Considering  which,  Maggie  passed  from 
theory  to  action;  slipp)ed  a  hand  into  the 
opening  of  the  waistcoat,  laid  hold  upon  a 
folded  paper,  drew  it  forth  and  hid  it  m  the 
bosom  of  her  gown.  Then  she  took  a  long 
step  from  the  table,  coughed  explosively 
and  awaited  developments. 

A  telephone  receiver  clicked  upon  its 
hook,  and  two  faces  showed  at  the  door  of 
the  inner  room.  Braden's  jaw  dropped,  but 
Mullarkey  proved  himself  of  sterner  stuff 
by  danming  his  companion  for  a  blockhead 
who  didn't  know  enough  to  turn  a  key. 

Maggie  was  at  parade  rest.  "Letter  for 
Mr.  Braden"  she  said  evenly. 

"Danm  it!  why  didn't  you  knock?" 
roared  Mullarkey. 

"I  knocked,"  said  Maggie,  but  she  ad- 
dressed Braden.  "Will  there  be  an  answer? 
The  messenger's  waiting." 
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Mullarkey  fell  to  swearing,  but  Braden, 
idio  had  ripped  open  the  envelope  and  was 
devouring  the  note,  stopped  him  in  mid- 
curse. 

**Take  a  tumble  to  yourself,  Jim!  See 
here!    Read  this!    Of  all  the  rotten  luck— " 

Mullarkey  seized  the  letter  and  said 
something  vicious,  whose  piuport,  as 
Maggie  caught  it,  was  that  there'd  been  too 
much  infernal  interfering  already.  Braden 
moved  nearer  the  girl. 

**That  fellow's  taken  a  drop  too  much — 
that's  aU''  he  said.  "We'll  look  after  him. 
Say  nowl  You'll  be  a  good  girl,  and  help 
out,  won't  you?  Get  us  his  duds,  will  you, 
and  we'll  put  him  somewhere  to  sleep  it  ofif. 
And,  if  you  keep  your  mouth  shut — why, 
there'll  be  more  where  this  comes  from — 
understand?" 

Maggie's  fingers  closed  upon  a  bill  pleas- 
antly crisp  to  the  touch.  "Yes,  sir"  she  said 
calmly.    "And  the  answer  to  the  letter?" 

"Answer  by  'phone!"  snapped  Mullarkey. 
"Hell,  Tom!  get  her  out  o'  here!" 

In  the  corridor  Maggie  made  swift  in- 
spection of  the  greenback  and  her  face 
darkened.  Men  like  Braden  didn't  slip 
one  a  twenty  for  nothing.  And  there'd  be 
more  if  she  kept  her  mouth  shut!  It  cer- 
tainly was  closed  in  a  manner  of  decision 
when,  having  dismissed  the  messenger,  she 
took  the  stranger's  hat  from  its  peg,  turning 
it  with  a  curious  deliberation.  The  maker's 
mark  interested  her;  then  she  seemed  to  be 
concerned  as  to  the  texture  of  the  sweat- 
band. 

"Say,  anything  doin'!"  inquired  Gracie 
Flagan. 

Maggie  caught  up  the  stranger's  overcoat 
a  bit  hastily.  "Oh,  no;  nothing  much. 
Party  out  in  the  annex  want  their  things 
taken  to  'em.  Let's  see!  Three  hats,  three 
coats.  Now  I've  got 'email.  And  I — I  may 
be  gone  a  few  minutes." 

"O,  that's  all  right"  said  Gracie  care- 
lessly. 

Back  in  the  card  room  Braden  made  pre- 
tense of  pleasure  in  again  beholding  Maggie. 
"Stuff  for  all  hands,  eh?  O.  K.  You're  on 
to  the  game." 

"Yes,  sir"  said  Maggie  formally. 

Braden 's  glance  followed  hers  and  rested 
on  the  youth  whose  head  no  longer  was 
supported  by  the  table,  but  dropped  limply 
upon  a  sagging  shoulder.  The  luung  bulged 
from  one  or  two  of  his  coat  pockets  and  his 
waistcoat  had  been  torn  open/ 


"We've  been  giving  him  more  air**  quoth 
Braden.  "Never  saw  a  chap  take  an  over- 
dose so  tough!" 

Maggie  sank  to  a  knee  beside  the  stranger 
and  deftly  unbuttoned  his  collar.  "He's 
like  to  choke,"  said  she,  as  she  rose  to  her 
feet. 

"Gad,  but  you're  wise — takes  a  woman 
to  think  of  things!"  Braden  admitted. 

Mullarkey  had  retreated  to  the  inner 
room  and  the  telephone:  they  could  hear 
his  impatient  demands  upon  central :  "Try 
him  again!  I  tell  you  I  gotta  get  him!" 
Braden  took  a  step  nearer  Maggie. 

"Guess  that's  all ;  you  can  go  now.  You 
tend  to  your  knitting  and  don*t  blab,  and 
I  won't  forget  my  part — see?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Maggie,  but  held  her 
ground.  "But  the  young  gentleman — he 
ought  to  he  down  somewhere.  And  there's 
a  cot  in  there — this  used  to  be  a  suite,  and 
they  sometimes  sleep  extra  help  here  when 
a  big  dinner's  on." 

She  nodded  toward  a  door.  Braden 
sprang  to  it,  found  it  unlocked,  and  threiy 
it  open. 

"Sure  thing!"  he  reported.    "You  don't 
need  to  stay,  though.    Ill  fix  him." 
•    "Yes,   sir,"   said   Maggie  the  obedient, 
and  swept  vnth  a  fine  rustle  of  skirts  into 
the  hall. 

But  the  statuesque  person,  of  a  sudden 
tendency  to  yield  to  impulse,  was  not  yet 
ready  to  conquer  temptation.  Indeed,  in 
the  next  few  minutes,  she  conducted  her- 
self in  a  manner  suggesting  a  very  contrary 
purpose.  She  hurried  along  the  corridor,  to 
be  sure,  but  only  to  reappear  with  a  pass- 
key in  her  grasp,  halting  before  the  room  in 
which  the  card^ame  had  been  in  progress, 
and  putting  an  ear  very  close  to  the  crack 
beside  the  door.  Then  she  glided  to  an- 
other door,  the  next  to  the  right,  as  it  hap- 
pened. The  pass-key  worked  smoothly; 
there  was  hardly  an  audible  creak  of  the 
hinges. 

Silent  as  a  shadow  she  entered.  From 
the  card  room  enough  light  streamed  to 
show  her  the  cot  and  the  huddled  figiu^ 
upon  it;  from  the  farther  room  came  the 
voices  of  Braden  and  MuIIarkev,  in  a  fine 
wrangle  with  central  and  with  each  other. 

"This  ain't  breakin'  right,  and  we  gotta 
know  what  the  old  man '11  stand  for"  Mul- 
larkey was  protesting.  '*We  ain't  found  it, 
and  I'm  doubly  blanked  if  I  think  it's  on 
the  cub.    He's  cached  it  somewhere,  or 
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"Excuses  don't  go — not  with  the  old     stared  iii  perplexity  at  the  youth  in  whose 


Braden  groaned. 
Mullarkey  riiqied  out  an  oath.  "O,  go 
on  in  and  paw  the  kid  over  if  you  want  to. 
I  tell  you,  when  I've  gone  through  a  man, 
he's  been  gone  through  light."  He  spoke  so 
scornfully  that  Bradw  hastened  to  assure 
him  there  was  no  hurry,  anyway:  the  kid 
was  dead  to  the  world  and  would  stay  so  for 
hours.    Yet,  even  as  Braden  expre^ed  his 


fortunes  she  had  chosen  to  interfere. 

"And  now — now  I've  brought  you  here, 
what  am  I — what  am  I  going  to  do  wiUi 
you?" 

There  was  qo  answer,  but  her  eyes  resting 
on  the  pale  face  read  there  something  iriilch 
seemed  to  cheer  her.  It  was  a  good  face, 
honest,  free  of  guile. 

"O,  well!"  said  Maggie  hopefully,  and 


faith  in  the  quality  of  the  dope,  the  figure  beamed  upon  her  charge, 

on  the  cot  stirred.  He  stirred,  presently,  and  as  he  did  so, 

Maggie  stole  forward  and  peered  hard  at  Maggie  gave  a  start  at  cries  from  without, 

the  upturned  face.     She  straightened  her  cries  of  surprise,  bewilderment  and  wrath. 


back ;  listened 
intently  to  the 
voices— the  men, 
seemingly,  had 
found  a  fresh 
topic  for  dis- 
pute; stretched 
out  a  shapely 
arm  and  shook 
a  clenched  hand 
— a  firm  and  ca- 
pable hand,  for 
all  its  smooth- 
ness. Again  im- 
pulse was  in 
contrd,  impulse 
daring  to  utter 


UiOTleil 


The  lad's  hat 
and  overcoat 
bad  been  tossed 
upon  a  chair 
beside  the  cot. 
Maggie  thrust 
the  hat  upon  his 
head  and  spread 
the  coat  over  his  body.  Then  she  bent 
down,  passing  one  band  under  his  shoulders 
and  the  other  under  bis  knees;  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  slowly  raised  him  in  her  arms. 

Kindly  Nature  had  been  generous  to 
Maggie.  Her  biceps  had  the  quality  of 
strength;  her  knees  did  not  tremble  as,  bur- 
dened though  she  was,  she  crossed  to  the 
hall  door,  luckily  left  ajar.  In  the  corridor 
she  delayed  very  briefly,  only  long  enough, 
indeed,  to  turn  the  bolt  into  its  socket. 
Then  a  dozen  steps  along  the  passage;  a 
second  lock  yielding  to  the  useful  pass-key 
— so  she  made  haven,  deposited  her  burden 
in  a  big  chair,  drew  a  curtain,  switched  on 
the  electric  li^t;  and,  panting  heavily, 
xeded  foe  siq^xirt  against  the  wall  and 


Mindful  of  the 
peril  of  betray- 
mg  gleam  at 
key-hole  or  sill, 
she  switched  off 
the  lights,  tip- 
toed to  the  door, 
and  listened 
eagerly  to  the 
tramp  of  hurry- 
ing feet;  glided 
back  to  the 
youth;  passed 
an  arm  about 
him.  Whereat 
he  raised  his 
head  and  sighed. 
"Hush!  Hush!" 
she  whiqjered, 
and  put  a  warn- 
ing finger  to  his 
Ups. 

He    sighed 
once  more,  not 
quite  so  feebly; 
lay  relaxed  for 
a  space,  stirred  again,  and  spoke  faintly.    - 
"What — what's  happened?"  * 

"You're  safe"   she   breathed.     "That's 
enough — don't  ask  questions." 
"Who — who 're  you?" 
"Never  mind  who  I  am." 
"Where  are  the — fellows?    They're  gone, 
and  you're  here — somebody  I  don't  know. 
And  by  the  voice  you're  a  woman,  and — 
and — " 

"0,  well!"  said  Maggie  soothingly. 
It  was  all  of  an  hour — perh^s  man — 
before  his  brain,  slowly  clearing  itself  of  the 
drug's  haze,  grasped  the  situation;  and  it 
was  an  hour  of  anxiety  for  the  lady  tem- 
porarily in  command  of  his  destinies;  for 
thrice  the  COTiidor  echoed  with  hurried 
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now  come  on,  sir,  and  pray  for  a  dear  road!" 

They  went  on,  making  haste  cautiously, 
tiirough  mire  to  the  shoetop  and  water  halt 
to  the  knee,  with  twists  and  turns  which 
robbed  the  young  man  of  all  sense  of  direc- 
tion, but  which  led,  at  last,  to  a  ridge  of 
higher  and  firmer  groimd,  an  embaakment 
where  a  street  arc  biuned  and  wet  trolley 
rails  glistened  in  its  rays. 

Afar  off  a  hazy  glow  marked  the  spot 
where  Herrbohn's  still  welcomed  the  way- 
farer, ahungered  or  athirst.  The  stranger 
turned  to  Maggie,  a  tall  figure,  capless,  and 
clad  in  a  drenched  and  clinging  and  mud- 
spattered  gown. 

"Here  is  where  we  Say  good-by,  sir"  she 
remarked  evenly.  "You'll  take  the  car 
that's  coming,  and  it'll  carry  you  uptown. 
And  what'll  I  do,  sir?  Why,  I'm  going  the 
other  way — to  some  people  I  know — 
friends  of  mine.    They'll  take  me  in." 

"You're  not  going  back?  You  mean  you 
— ^you'll  give  up  your  place?" 

"No  more  of  Herrbohn's  for  me,  sir.  I'm 
done!" 

^'Oh!"  he  said.  "I— I'm  mighty  sorry 
helping  me  has  harmed  you.  It  isn't  a 
square  deal.  You'll  have  to  let  me  do 
something — " 

She  cut  him  short.  "Don't,  sir!  Don't 
^poil  it  all." 

"Eh?  I  don't  understand"  he  said  help- 
lessly. 

Maggie's  kindly  smile  rose  superior  to 
chilling  garments  and  driving  rain.  "You 
don't  tmderstand,  sir,  but  I  do.  Maybe 
it  was  nothing  to  you,  but  it  seemed  a  lot  to 
me — the  way  you  spoke  and  acted  when 
you  asked  for  your  coat — not  patronizing, 
or  joshing,  or  silly,  but  just  as  if  you  were 
talking  to  a  friend.  Not  one  man  in  a  hun- 
dred— ^no;  not  one  in  a  thousand  speaks  to 
me  like  that." 

He  took  off  his  hat,  baring  his  head  to  the 
storm.  "If  I  could  put  into  words  the 
thanks  I'd  like  to  offer,  I — I'd  be  almost 
wOUng  to  have  lost  that  tragedy  list.  But 
there  must  be  something  I  can  do — some- 
thing you  wouldn't  mind." 

She  laughed,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  laugh, 
albeit  a  little  laugh  and  low.  "You  might 
look  under  the  sweat-band  of  your  hat,  sir." 
•  "Eh?"  he  said,  bewildered.  "Under  the 
band?  Why,  there's  something  there!  It's 
— ^it's — good  Lord,  it's  IT  I"^  His  voice  rose 
shrilly  in  his  excitement.    "It's  the  list,  the 


precious  list!  You  hid  it  there?  You — 
you—" 

He  sprang  toward  her,  but  she  avoided 
him.  "Don't,  sir!  Let  well  enough  alone. 
Yes;  I  saw  it — saw  you  were  precious  of  it. 
And  I  was  sensing  those  fellows  meant  you 
harm.  And,  if  you  wanted  to  keep  tiiat 
paper,  there  was  no  other  place  so  safe  for 
it,  seeing  as  you'd  left  the  hat  at  the  racks, 
as  if  it  wasn't  any  more  important  than  any 
other  hat.    And  so — " 

It  was  his  turn  to  interrupt.  "You've 
been  my  good  angel  this  night!  You've 
saved  my  neck  and  the  necks  of  some  men 
a  deal  bigger  than  I  am.  There's  an  oblige 
tion;  they'll  be  as  eager  to  repay  it  as  I  am. 
Among  us  all — come  now!  give  me  a  minute 
or  two  to  set  my  wits  at  work." 

"O,  well,"  said  Maggie  resignedly.  "I'd 
a  lot  rather  you'd  forget  it  and — " 

"I  can't"  he  said.  "Give  me  a  chance  to 
think,  please." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  in  which  the  rain 
fell  steadily  upon  the  two  standing  beside 
the  trolley  rails.  Once  Maggie  turned  to 
glance  at  the  hazy  lights  of  Herrbohn's;  and 
shrug  her  shoulders;  and  turn  again  to  the 
yoimg  man.    Of  a  sudden  his  face  bright- 

"I've  an  idea"  he  told  her.  "There's  a 
man  mixed  up  in  this  affair — one  of  the 
biggest  men  in  it — who  owns  two  or  three 
hotels — ^fine  ones,  at  that.  I'll  see  him,  and 
then  I'll  see  you  again,  and  I'll  bring  you 
an  offer  of  a  place  a  dozen  times  better  than 
anything  at  Herrbohn's.  It  won't  be  a  very 
generous  retmn  for  what  you've  done, 
but—" 

"I  have  to  work  for  a  living"  said  Maggie 
simply.  "I  don't  want  any  reward — that'd 
spoil  everything,  as  I  told  you,  sir.  But  a 
good  place — why,  if  you  hear  of  one  for  me, 
I'll  thank  you  very  kindly,  sir." 

He  caught  her  hand  and  gave  it  an  honest 
grip.  "It's  a  bargain,  but  it's  a  one-sided, 
bargain — so  very  little  in  return  for  all 
you've  done  for  me." 

She  freed  her  hand  and  drew  back  a  little. 
There  was  the  glare  of  an  approaching  head- 
light, and  the  waxing  soimd  of  wheels 
grindmg  on  rails. 

"0,  well!"  said  Maggie,  the  self-pos- 
sessed. "Don't  you  worry,  sir.  To  tell  the 
truth,  it's  glad  I  am  to  be  quit  of  Herr- 
bohn's. But  there's  your  car.  Good  night, 
sir;  good  night." 


,  TIte  most  popular  oj  the  world's  sailing  grounds  with  the  deep-sea  yachtsman  of  the 
present  time  is  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Caribbean  and  West  Indian  latitudes  a  good 
second.  Incomparably  more  favorable  cruising  conditions,  however,  are  to  be  found  among 
the  tropical  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific,  wliere  frequent  and  well  protected  ports,  steady 
all-the-year-round  winds  and  islands  of  great  scenic  beauty  form  a  combination  (hat  is  near 
the  ideal  for  the  man  who  saUs  for  pleasure.  But  while  Ike  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Caribbean  are  plowed  every  year  by  the  keels  of  hundreds  of  yachts,  those  which  have 
cruised  the  tropical  Pacific  siiue  the  lime  of  Captain  Cook  may  be  numbered  on  on^s 
fingers.  With  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  continued  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  boats  o(  the  Pacific  Coast  fleet,  all  this  win  be  changed,  and  the  South  Seas  will  not  be  ■ 
long  in  becoming  tlte  most  popiilar,  as  they  are  already  tlie  most  nearly  ideal,  of  the  world's 
cruising  grounds. 

Lard  Brassey  in  the  "Sunbeam,"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  in  the  "Equator" , and 
"Casco,"  the  Earl  of  Crawford  in  the  "Vallialla,"  and  Jack  London  in  the  "Snark"  are 
among  the  distinguished  few  who  have  navigated  the  South  Pacific  in  their  own  craft,  but 
among  all  of  the  latter  tw  one  cruise  was,  pe-.\aps,  so  uniformiy  successful  from  a  yachtit^ 
standpoitU  as  that  of  H.  H.  Sinclair's  "Lurline."  The  following  word  and  camera  pictures 
of  the  "Lurline's"  10,000-mile  voyage  may  serve  to  give  the  yachtsmen  of  .America  and 
Europe  some  idea  of  the  deliglUs  that  this  veritable  cruiser's  paradise  holds  in  store  for  them: 
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enough ;  a  dull  red  glare  on  our  port  quarter 
that  shone  and  dulled   and  shone   like  a 
blowed-on  ember.   The  hght  was  in  line  with 
the  place  where  the  opaque  mass  of  Hawaii 
blotted  out  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  and 
because  there  was  no  sign  of  fire  on  the  water 
we  had  about  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  . 
the  glare  might  come  from  a  ship  or  sugar 
mill  burning  on  the  ^vindward  side  of  the 
island,  when  the  reflection  suddenly  flared 
up  from  a  dull  cherry  to  a  \-ivid  flame  red, 
to  be  immediately  quenched  in  tumbling 
masses  of  smoke  or 
steam,   which  went 
shooting  up  into  the 
air  as  though  driven 
by   the   force   of   a 
mighty  explosion. 

"She's  a  steamer," 
yelled  the  mate; 
"them's  her  boilers 
a  bustin'."  Where- 
upon we  fell  to  spec- 
ulating as  to  what 
particular  steamer  it 
might  be.  And  it 
was  not  until  six  or 
seven  minutes  later 
when  a  great  deep- 
toned  re\'erberation 
reached  us,  a  sound 
so  mighty  that  all 
the  steamers  in  the 
Pacific  blowing  up 
together  would  have 
been  faint  beside  it, 
that  light  finally 
burst  in  upon  us  and 
we  broke  out  in 
chorus  with  "Kil- 
auea ! — in     eruption 

again."  a  Marquesan  bay.  nn"  i 

"Look!    look!"  »"""■' 

cried  one  of  us,  claj)- 

ping  her  hands  as  the  twisting  pillar  on  the 
eastern  flankof  Mauna  Loa  took  the  momen- 
tary seeming  of  a  colossal  figure  in  the  throes 
of  a  serpentine.  "Isn't  it  worth  being  sea- 
sick all  the  way  around  the  world  to  see? 
There's  Madame  Pelee  dancing  a  hula. 
It's  Kilauea's  'Aloha'  to  the  'Luriine!'  " 


The  night  was  balmy  soft,  the  breeze  a 
stream  of  warm  milk,  and  in  the  air  was 
discernible  that  faint,  indefinable  odor  of 
something  which  heralds  the  presence  of 


land  to  nostrils  grown  sensitive  from  in- 
haling for  weeks  the  untainted  atmosphere 
of  the  open  sea.  The  heavens,  save  for  a 
few  hurriedly  marching  squads  of  the  ever- 
shifting  cumulus,  were  clear  and  unob- 
scured,  and  the  easy  running  swells  were 
as  gentle  as  the  night  itself. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  vague  land  smell 
"which  had  been  noted  during  the  night  had 
increased  to  a  delicate  and  elusive  but  still 
unmistakable  odor  of  flowers,  a  {>erfume 
which  we  learned  later  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  air  of 
the  blown  poHen  of 
the  "cassi,"  a  low 
bushlike  plant  which 
carpets  all  the  islands 
of  the  Marquesas 
and  blooms  peren- 
nially. So  pungent 
and  far-reaching  is 
this  odor  that  it  has 
become  a  common 
saying  among  trad- 
ing captains  that 
you  can  smell  the 
Marquesas  farther 
than  you  can  see 
them,  a  statement 
which  is  literally 
true  anywhere  to 
the  leeward  of  the 
group. 

An  hour  after 
dawn  the  dim  out- 
lines of  Nukahiva 
began  taking  shape 
in  the  dissolving 
mist,  and  when  the 
scarped  and  but- 
tressed summit  of 
f  thp  loveliest  spots  in  Cape  Martens  came 

""'"'''  edging  out  from  be- 

hind the  abrupt 
heads  to  northward  we  had  something  defin- 
ite to  go  by.  Sheets  were  promptly  trimmed 
in  and  the  yacht  headed  up  to  clear  a  for- 
bidding point  of  black  basalt  which  our 
"Directions"  told  us  jutted  out  into  the 
sea  to  cut  off  the  surges  from  the  inner  loop 
of  the  bay  of  Taio-hai. 

Later  on,  up  a  high-walled  valley  patches 
of  dancing  light,  shimmering  through  the 
somber  green,  told  of  a  swiftly  running 
stream,  and  down  the  face  of  the  great 
cliff,  literally  leaping  from  the  clouds  to 
the  earth  in  a  single  bound,  was  a  waterfall. 
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the  heart  the  vague  and  ever-haunting  dread 
that  the  next  wave  would  be  the  one  to  break, 

the  one  against  which  the  yacht's  seaworthi- 
ness and  the  helmsman's  cunning  would 
alike  be  of  no  avail,  that  were  the  hardest 
to  endure.  The  trough  of  the  sea  in  a  big 
storm  is  the  nearest  thing  to  primal  chaos 
that  can  be  experienced  in  this  age  of  the 
world. 

At  a  little  before  noon  the  forestaysail 
carried  away,  and,  with  every  fresh  blast 
threatening  to  strip  off  the  remaining  can- 
vas, it  did  not  take  long  to  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  were  approaching, 
rather  than  getting  away  from,  the  center 
of  disturbance.  Accordingly,  after  a  new 
forestaysail  had,  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, been  bent  in  place  of  the  one  carried 
away,  all  the  rest  of  the  canvas  was  taken 
off  the  yacht  and,  under  that  scrap  of  sail 
alone,  she  was  put  on  the  port  tack  before 
the  wind. 

All  that  afternoon  the  "Lurline"  ran  like  a 
frightened  deer,  with  the  waves,  like  hounds, 
coming  up  on  her  trail   and  snapping  vi- 
ciously at  her  flanks  as  they  rushed  by. 
Time  and  again  the  helmsman,  grinding 
the  wheel  hard  to  keep  her  before  the  wind, 
would  glance  with  the  tail  of  his  eye  at  a 
foam-splotched  wall  of  green  that  blotted 
out  the  sky  astern,  to  hunch  his  shoulders 
and  grip  the  spokes  the  tighter,  waiting 
with  tensed  muscles  and  set  face  the  blow 
that  menaced  from  above;  time  and  again, 
yawing  desperately  as  the  tail  of  a  gallop- 
ing sea  gave  her  nose  a  tweak,  the  yacht 
would  seem  on  the  point  of  broaching  to 
right  under  the  hollow  wall  of  the  next 
comber  in  line;  time  and  again — to  lee  on 
the  wind-swept  crests  and  to  weather  in 
the  cross-gusts  of  the  hollows — 
she  would  roll 
der  and  dip  i 
ful    of    solid 
from    which 
could       nevei 
quite    clear 
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herself  before  another  came  sousii 
from  the  other  side :  and  through  it  a 
of  serious  moment  happened.  W( 
the  barometer  began  to  rise,  be 
foresail  in  place  of  one  carried 
night  before,  and  then  hove  her 
that  sail,  close-reefed,  and  the  fc 
already  on  her.  After  that,  th 
sea  continued  to  increase  for  soi 
she  rode  out  the  n^ht  unswept  by 
heavier  than  the  driving  spray. 

AT  THE   END  OF  THE   RAINI 

One  of  the  rarest  sights  of  tl 

was  reserved  until  near  the  end. 

the  morning   the  watch  reportet 

rainbow,  and  all  hands,  fore  and 

bled  out  to  view  the  unusual  phe 

From  red   to  violet,  all  the  colo 

spectrum   were   there  just   as  a 

rainbow,  yet  shining  with  a  ligh 

and  unearthly  where  the  spectral  h 

fashioned  had  woven  a  warp  of  n 

into  the  woof  of  the  blended  iride 

Several  land  birds  came  aboard 

day,  and  not  long  afterward  tl 

slopes  of  Santa   Rosa  island  to 

through  the  lifting  fog.    The  hea" 

overcast  aU  day,  but  for  a  brief  sp. 

afternoon  a  long  strip  of  cloud 

across  the  east  like  a  sliding  c 

through  the  rift  we  had  a  brief  g 

the  rugged  Sierra  Madres,  a  bund 

distant,  standing  sharp  and  dist 

flood  of  sunshine  against  a   vi\ 

ground  of  California  sky.     Earlj 

lowing  morning  we  nosed  in  ^ir 

fog   that   masked   Point   Firmin, 

hour  later   the  Commodore  was 

close  the  log  with  the  following  e: 

"Anchored  near  our  ok 

Oute 

:n  av 

s    at 

>,saili 

liles  < 
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cANNOUNCEMENT 

To  the  Readers  of  SUNSET 

A  group  of  interested  persons,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  WooDHfiAD,  Field  &  Company,  have  bousrht 
Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  from  its  founders,  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  The  purchasers  of  the  prop- 
erty are,  nearly  all  of  them,  people  who  for  several  years, 
in  one  way  or  another,  have  been  making  the  Magazine. 
William  Woodhead,  the  president  of  the  new  company,  has 
been  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Magazine  since  July, 
1906;  Charles  K.  Field,  its  vice-president,  was  Associate 
Editor  from  July,  1908,  until  January,  1911,  and  has  been 
Editor  since  then;  Walter  V.  Woehike,  its  secretary,  has 
been  a  contributor  since  July,  1910,  and  Contributing 
Editor  since  September,  1912.  The  stockholders  are, 
almost  entirely,  persons  in  the  various  departments  of  the 
Magazine,  advertising  and  circulating  managers,  associate 
editors,  artists,  and  contributors.  These  people,  loyal  to 
the  Magazine  and  firmly  convinced  that  a  remarkable 
opportunity  has  been  presented  to  establish  and  continue  a 
publication  which  will  be  fully  recognized  and  appreciated 
as  peculiarly  the  Magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  put 
their  money  into  the  venture  and  are  joined,  heart  and  soul 
and  purse,  in  the  endeavor  to  realize  the  vision  presented  in 
the  acquisition  of  Sunset  by  independent  ownership. 


There  is  not  only  room  but  a  demand  for  a  strong 
Pacific  Coast  magazine.  The  national  magazines  published 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  touch  but  lightly 
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on  Pacific  Coast  events  and  then  without  getting  the 
Pacific  Coast  viewpoint.  The  Sunset  Country  is  a  distinct 
section  of  America,  now  in  process  of  final  development. 
It  has  its  own  social,  economic  and  financial  problems. 
More  distinctively  than  any  other  section  of  America 
it  is  a  country  by  itself.  And  it  faces  directly  the  theatre 
of  the  chief  developments  of  the  century,  without  doubt, 
the  Pacific  ocean  and  the  lands  it  washes.  In  the  great 
prospect  of  this  region's  future,  it  is  self-evident  that  an 
adequate  magazine,  of  national  scope  yet  local  application, 
must  have  a  definite  and  inevitable  place. 

For  that  place.  Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly,  is  the  one 
logical  aspirant.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  railroad 
ownership,  in  the  face  of  all  the  prejudice  that  unavoidably 
attaches  to  a  magazine  so  owned  and  the  editorial  limita- 
tions naturally  placed  upon  it,  the  management  of  the 
Magazine  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  circulation  and 
advertising  patronage  enjoyed  by  few  of  the  magazines  of 
the  country.  This  is  indisputable  testimony  to  the  demand 
for  a  magazine  devoted  to  Pacific  Coast  interests.  Inde- 
pendently owned,  published  beyond  question  in  the  interests 
of  the  entire  Sunset  Country  and  for  no  special  interest, 
and  able  to  treat  fully  and  fairly  the  subjects  of  vital 
interest  to  Pacific  Coast  people  and  to  enter  any  contro- 
versy where  their  interests  are  at  stake,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  forecast  the  increase  in  circulation  and  patronage  to 
which  the  purchasers  of  the  Magazine  look  forward  with 
entire  confidence. 


In  so  far  as  Sunset  Magazine  has  been  serving 
the  Sunset  Country,  with  description  and  picture,  the 
policy  of  the  Magazine  will  remain  unchanged  save  for 
the  natural  improvement  that  will  come  with  success.  The 
color  pictures  which  have  done  much  for  Sunset's  prestige 
will  be  maintained.  Authoritative  articles  upon  Pacific 
Coast  development  will  be  continued,  designed  as  much  to 
inform  our  people  regarding  our  own  country  and  to  help 
them  in  its  development,  as  to  interest  the  outsider  in  the 
attractions  and  resources  of  the  Coast.  In  addition  to 
these  articles,  the  Service  Bureau  will  be  maintained  and 
in  no  department  of  the  Magazine  should  the  "new  free- 
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dom"  be  more  definitely  manifested  than  in  this  bureau  of 
free,  untrammeled,  unbiased  information  regarding  this 
section  of  the  country.  The  Magazine  will  begin,  each 
month,  with  a  strong  editorial  department  entitled  "The 
Pulse  of  the  Pacific,"  commenting  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  the  world  it  faces,  reflecting  its  politics, 
its  sociology,  its  economics,  its  art,  its  recreation — all  its 
problems,  aspirations,  griefs  and  triumphs.  This  comment 
will  be  illustrated  with  timely  photographs,  portraits, 
occasional  cartoons.  The  department  will  be  non-partisan, 
save  only  that  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Sunset  Country  will 
inspire  its  point  of  view.  Turn  to  that  department  in  this 
issue,  the  first  number  of  the  new  Sunset.  It  indicates 
the  trend  of  the  new  Magazine.  Special  articles  of  general 
interest,  yet  informed  with  the  purpose  of  the  Magazine, 
and  the  best  fiction  that  money  will  buy,  will  make  Sunset, 
the  Pacific  Monthly,  worthy  the  support  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


This,  then,  is  the  vision  which  has  led  the  purchasers 
of  the  Magazine  to  get  possession  of  this  established 
property  and  to  proceed  toward  the  realization  of  the 
opportunity  which  Sunset  presents  to  them  and  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  To  understand  properly  the 
reasons  why  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  parted  with 
the  property,  it  is  necessary  to  review  something  of  the 
history  of  the  Magazine. 

Sunset,  as  it  stands  today,  is  the  result  of  the  consoli- 
dation, in  1912,  of  two  Pacific  Coast  magazines.  Sunset 
was  started  in  San  Francisco,  in  1898,  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  as  a  house  organ,  designed  primarily  to 
8et  forth  the  attractions  and  resources  of  California.  ^  At 
about  the  same  time  the  Pacific  Monthly  was  started  in 
Portland  by  Mr.  Charles  Ladd  and  his  associates  to  set 
forth  the  attractions  and  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Both  of  the  magazines  eventually  attained  national 
recognition  in  good  measure  but  it  developed  that  there 
was  room  for  but  one  Pacific  Coast  magazine  of  national 
scope,  and  so  neither  was  able  to  realize  complete  .success. 
In  1912,  therefore,  the  two  magazines  were  consolidated 
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(through  the  purchase  of  the  Pacific  Monthly)  under  the 
title,  Sunset,  the  Pacific  Monthly.  The  Magazine,  thus 
constituted,  immediately  became  a  publication  entitled  to 
national  recognition  and  equipped  to  retain  it.  Today^ 
Sunset  is  one  of  the  recognized  magazines  of  the  countiy,' 
ranking  among  the  leaders  in  amount  of  advertising 
carried  and  in  circulation. 

But  a  national  magazine  is  a  development  far  beyond 
the  original  ideas  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  when 
it  issued  the  first  number  of  Sunset  sixteen  years  ago. 
The  business  of  the  Magazine  has  developed  to  such  magni- 
tude that  its  operation  has  become  a  fre(juent  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  company,  whose  business  is  not  that 
of  a  publisher.  As  originally  conceived.  Sunset  portrayed, 
in  pictures  and  text,  the  beauties  and  opportunities  of  the 
territory  served  by  the  railroad.  It  aimed  to  do  nothing 
more  than  this  and  it  carefully  avoided  serving  the 
company's  interests  in  any  other  way.  It  is  greatly  to 
the  credit  of  the  company  that  although  the  Magazine 
grew  until  it  had  attained  national  recognition  it  was 
never  used  by  its  owners  as  a  special  pleader.  In  spite 
of  the  original  design  of  its  founders,  a  national  magazine 
had  been  started  and  it  developed  constantly  along  maga- 
zine lines  until  its  pages  were  shared  by  territory  and 
interests  foreign  to  those  of  its  owners  and  it  had  ceased  to 
be  a  railroad  publication  in  all  but  the  fact  of  ownership. 
Its  original  purpose  was  lost  in  a  field  which  had  been 
broadened  to  include  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  irrespective 
of  its  owners'  interests.  The  officials  of  the  company  took 
a  natural  pride  in  the  development  and  achievement  of  the 
publication  and  they  seconded  its  efforts  to  serve  the  Coast 
as  a  whole  while  at  the  same  time  they  came  gradually 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  a  publication  which 
had  grown  so  far  beyond  their  original  intention  and 
which  had  become  a  business  in  itself.  Realizing  that  the 
indirect  benefits  accruing  to  the  railroad  company  from 
the  Magazine's  work  for  the  Coast  would  be  secured  as 
fully  from  a  publication  conducted  independently  and  that 
the  direct  benefits  to  the  Magazine  itself  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  necessarily 
placed  upon  its  editorial  policy,  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  recently  decided  to  sell  the  property. 
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"Tl  iTALINA?      Yes,    that's    Cranton's 
JVI   island.     You  can   wait    till    next  ■ 

Wednesday  and  go  by  the  'Andi 
Keba',  or  take  a  cutter — thanks,  a  whisky 
and  soda — I  should  advise  a  cutter,  on 
account  of  the  'Keba's'  smells." 

The  overseer — an  obvious  overseer,  lean 
to  emaciation  and  sun-dried  a  rich  mahog- 
any— lounged  up  to  the  bar  and  helped 
himself  from  a  bottle  wtiich  the  lady  with 
the  mechanical  smile  promptly  confiscated. 

"You'll  do  it  in  ten  hours — with  luck. 
You  know  Cranton,  I  suppose?'^ 

"Yes — that  is—"  Bennett  twisted  his 
tumbler  on  the  counter.    "I  knew  his  wife." 

"Ah,  little  Mrs.  Cranton."  The  over- 
seer smiled  reminiscently.  "One  of  the 
best,  and  [ilucky  as  they're  made." 

"You  know  the  Crantons,  then?" 

"Well;  I  was  recruiting  down  their  way 
only  last  month." 

Bennett  cleared  his  throat. 

"They're  both  well  I  hope?" 

"O  yes,  Cranton's  all  right.  He's  having 
trouble  with  his  coolies;  but  copra's  twenty- 
three  pounds  a  ton,  and  he  seems  to  be 
making  it  somehow.    You  see — " 

"And  Mrs,  Cranton?" 

The  overseer  shot  Bennett  a  sidelong 
glance. 

"Mrs,  Cranton?  O,  she's  as  well  as  a 
white  woman  can  be  in  these  infernal  parts. 
Are  you  gomg  down  there?" 

"I  thought  of  it"  said  Bennett.  "Er — 
have  another?" 

"No,  thanks." 

Bennett  passed  out  into  the  glare  of 
Victoria  Parade  and  stood  looking  across 
Suva  harbw. 


He  had  come  to  Fiji  to  see  if  Frances 
Cranton  were  happy.  This  may  as  well  be 
stated  at  once,  though  Bennett  would  have 
been  the  last  to  admit  it — even  to  himself. 
His  version  was  thjit  he  had  found  himself 
in  Sydney  at  a  loose  end,  and  had  been 
driven  into  a  round  trip  of  the  islands  as 
a  stoj>gap  before  catching  the  homeward- 
bound  "Orontes."  Why,  on  a  round  trip, 
had  he  stopped  off  at  Suva?  Because  Suva 
interested  him,  that  was  all.  He  really 
believed  this;  and  now,  when  he  was  so 
near  and  had  a  standing  invitation  to 
Malina,  why  should  he  pass  it  by?  It  would 
be  interesting — that  was  it— ^a  glimpse  of 
real. island  life  would  be  intensely  interest- 
ing. 

"One  of  the  best — as  well  as  a  white 
woman  can  be  in  these  infernal  parts." 
For  a  little  while  longer  Bennett  stoHxl  look- 
ing out  over  the  harbor,  then  he  turned 
toward  the  wharf  to  make  arrangemcnLi 
about  the  cutter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he  found 
himself  gliding  on  a  sea  of  blue  glass  toward 
a  palm-studdfd  isle  I —vividly  green.  To 
think  that  this  sjicrk  of  earth  and  coral 
set  in  the  wide  expanse'  of  the  South  Pacific 
was  her  home!  The  thought  awed  Bennett. 
He  was  to  see  her  again;  this  thought 
frightened  him.  Suddenly  he  saw  the 
futility,  the  absurdity  of  his  errand,  and 
wished  from  the  dqiths  of  his  soul  that  he 
had  ne\'er  come.  He  e\-en  got  to  his  feet 
with  some  haz\'  notion  of  ordering  "  'bout 
ship,"  but  it  was  lixi  late;  some  one  was 
already  on  the  landing — a  man  in  white 
drills,  holding  a  pair  of  binoculars  to  his 
eyes. 
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The  cutter  slid  alongside,  and  Bennett 
scrambled  up  the  rickety  steps. 

"How  d'you  do?" 

"How  d'you  do?'' 

With  the  exchange  of  conventional  ab- 
surdities, the  two  men  eyed  one  another 
with  the  quick  comprehensive  glance  of 
Anglo-Saxons  meeting  in  far  comers  of  the 
earth. 

"My  name's  Bennett.    I — " 

"Bennett?  Ah  yes,  of  course;  I'm  glad 
to  see  you."  The  other's  lean,  rather 
grave,  face  was  transfigured  by  his  smile. 
"Colne  on  up;  the  boysll  see  to  your  kit." 

"I  was  doing  the  round  trip,"  Bennett 
took  the  trouble  to  explain  as  they  walked 
up  the  shell  pathway  to  the  house.  "And 
I  thought—" 

"Of  course  you  did,  and  we  should  never 
have  forgiven  you  if  you  hadn't"  said 
Cranton.    "Jove,  Frances  will  be  pleased!" 

She  was;  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that 
when  she  met  them  at  the  veranda  steps. 
Her  dress  was  white,  but  no  whiter  than 
her  face.  Bennett  found  an  instant  in 
which  to  be  shocked  at  the  change  in  her. 

"Tony!"  she  exclaimed,  a  faint  color 
mounting  to  her  cheeks.  "This  is  splen- 
did!" And  from  that  moment  Bennett 
felt  at  ease. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  expect  to  eat," 
she  laughed  as  they  sat  down  to  dinner, 
"but  this  is  corn-beef  curry,  and  this  is 
corn-beef  without  curry;  which  will  you 
have? .  Don't  be  too  long  in  deciding,  be- 
cause I  have  exactly  a  thousand  and  one 
questions  waiting  for  you  up  my  sleeve. 
How's  London?  What  have  you  been 
doing?    Where  have  you  been?" 

"How  about  the  corn-beef?"  Cranton 
interposed.  "The  man's  hungry,  and  there's 
plenty  of  time.  He  shan't  get  away  if  I 
have  to  chain  him  to  the  flagstaff  alongside 
Bipat  Sing." 

"Don't!"  pleaded  Frances.  "I  want  to 
forget  Bipat  Sing  for  just  five  minutes." 

"Fire  sdiead,  then,"  laughed  her  husband, 
and  apparently  she  succeeded  for  many 
more  than  five  minutes  in  forgetting  every- 
thing but  news  of  the  outside  world.  As 
Bennett  talked  he  watched  the  changing 
expressions  of  her  face,  the  eager  light  in 
her  eyes,  and  was  glad  he  had  come.  Cran- 
ton hardly  spoke,  but  Bennett  could  see 
that  he  approved;  that  his  wife's  happiness 
was  his  own. 

"Yes,"  she  was  saying  now,  her  pitiably 


thin  arms  resting  on  the  tablecloth,  her 
pale  face  with  its  prominent  cheek  bones 
and  dark-rimmed  eyes  alight  with  enthusi- 
asm, "we're  going  home  next  year,  and  we 
must  see  it — ^we  simply  must.  Do  you 
think  it  will  still  be  on?" 

"I  should  say  so"  Bennett  answered. 
"It  can  hardly  have  as  long  a  run  as  'Mile- 
stones,' but  it's  better,  to  my  mind.  It 
needs  even  more  acting^  and  it  gets  it. 
And  don't  forget — " 

Suddenly  he  paused;  not  because  the 
sound  he  heard  was  loud  enough  to  dkturb 
his  train  of  thought,  but  because  of  its 
sheer  uncanniness — a  distant  long-drawn 
wail,  interspersed  with  the  measured  stac- 
cato of  tom-toms.  He  saw  Cranton  and 
his  wife  exchange  a  quick  glance  of  under- 
standing, and  Frances  rose  from  the  table. 

"Don't  be  long  over  your  coffee"  she 
said  with  a  smile  as  Bennett  opened  the 
door  for  her.  "I  still  have  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  left,  you  know." 

Bennett  closed  the  door  and  returned  to 
his  chair. 

"I'm  glad  you're  coming  home"  he  said. 
"Mind  you  look  me  up." 

Cranton  was  smiling  grimly  across  the 
lamplight,  his  cigar,  already  chewed  to  a 
rag,  balanced  between  finger  and  thumb. 

"That's  a  polite  little  fiction  of  ours"  he 
said. 

"Do  you  mean  you're  not  going?" 

Cranton  leaned  back  in  hjs  chair  and 
studied  his  cigar  ash. 

"We've  been  'going  home'  for  the  last 
three  years,"  he  said,  "and  there's  about 
as  much  chance  of  it  coming  off  now  as 
there  was  at  the  beginning.  We  tell  each 
other  that  we're  going  home — it  sounds 
weU." 

Suddenly  he  looked  up  and  caught  Ben- 
nett staring  at  him  fixedly.  Cranton 
smiled  whimsically  and  nodded  his  head. 

"Go  on"  he  said.  "Tell  me  that  if 
Frances  doesn't  get  out  of  here  she'll  die. 
That  I'm  a  murderer — anything  you  like. 
It  would  do  me  good  to  hear  some  one  else 
say  it  besides  myself." 

Bennett  twisted  his  glass  on  the  table- 
cloth.   It  was  a  trick  of  his. 

"Frances  doesn't  look  well"  he  said. 

Cranton  laughed  outright. 

"  Trances  doesn't  look  well!'  You're 
too  considerate,  too  lenient.  Great  Scott, 
man,  say  what  you  think!" 

"Why  don't  you  send  her  home?" 
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T  "She  won't  go.  Do  you  suppose  I 
wouldn't  have  sent  her  months  ago  if  I 
could?  She  can't  be  made  to  go — ^without 
me.    I  admit  it's  hard  to  believe." 

"No,"  said  Bennett,  "it's  not  hard  to 
believe.  But — ^why  don't  you  both  go? 
Surely  any  sacrifice  is  worth — " 

Cranton  held  up  his  hand  for  silence;  his 
face  was  set,  his  teeth  clenched.  On  the 
silence  of  the  moonlit  night  rose  the  same 
unearthly  wail,  punctuated  by  the  throb 
of  tom-toms. 

"That's  why,"  he  said,  and  shivered 
convulsively. 

Bennett  got  up  and  went  over  to  the 
veranda  doorway. 

"What  on  earth  is  it?"  he  demanded. 

Cranton  came  over  and  stood  behind 
him,  pointing  out  into  the  compoimd. 

"You  see  the  flagstaflF — there,  just  to 
the  right  of  it — that's  Bipat  Sing.  He's 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket  for  the  night,  but 
he's  chaiaed  there,  he  can't  get  away  un- 
less he  puHs  down  the  pole  or  cuts  off  his 
left  leg;  that's  what  it's  all  about.  Thirty- 
five  CQoiies  standing  in  a  ring  howling  at  the 
moon'lilce  dogs,  and  one  of  them  biuning 
a  pair  of  my  trousers  wrapped  up  in  green 
banana  leaf;  funny,  isn't  it?" 
'  Bennett  looked  round  at  his  host  per- 
plexedly. 

Cranton  laughed. 

"I  hoped  you'd  see  the  humor  of  it"  he 
said.  "I've  been  trying  to,  hard,  but  I 
can't;  I  feel  so  confoundedly  queer." 

Bennett  went  back  to  his  chair. 

"I  don't  understand"  he  said.  "Won't 
you  sit  down  and  tell  me?" 

Craqton  obeyed. 

"I'>^  been  too  easy,"  he  said,  pufling  at 
his  dead  cigar,  "that's  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
They  began  by  malingering,  and  I  didn't 
put  my  foot  down  firmly  enough.  Because 
I  gave  them  tobacco  as  an  incentive  to 
work  instead  of  licking  the  hide  off  them 
if  they  didn't,  they  thought  I  was  weak. 
They  were  right.  Then  they  got  hold  of 
bhang* — ^if  you  can  tell  me  how^  on  an 
island  ten  miles  from  anywhere  else,  I'd 
be  obliged — but  they  got  it,  and  two  of 
them  ran  amuck.  A  beastly  sight.  One 
had  a  rifle,  the  other  a  copra  knife,  and  they 
ran  slavering  about  the  place  for  two  days 
before  I  caught  Bipat  Sing.  He  was  a 
poor  shot." 

Cranton  drew  back  his  sleeve  and  ex- 
posed a  neat  bandage  roimd  the  left  fore- 


arm.   Bennett  leaned  acfoss  the  table  and 
stifled  an  exclamation. 

"Clean  as  a  whistle,  I'm  glad  to  say" 
said  Cranton,  and  nodded  toward  the  door. 
"Not  a  word,  mind!" 

"She  doesn't  know?" 

"Hasn't  a  notion — ^about  that.  For  the 
rest — I  don't  know  how  much  she  knows." 
Cranton  leaned  forward.  "Frances  is  the 
pluckiest  little  woman  God  ever  put  breath 
into"  he  said. 

"I  know"  muttered  Bennett,  twisting 
his  glass.  Presently  he  looked  up.  "You 
say  Tor  the  rest' — is  there  anything  more 
to  know?" 

"Just  a  little.  I  chained  Bipat  Sing  to 
the  flagstaff  as  an  example.  I  feed  him 
three  times  a  day,  but  the  others  don't 
know  that;  they  think  he's  starving,  and 
a  lot  they  seem  to  care.  They  fired  the 
shed — close  on  a  hundred  tons  of  good  dry 
copra  gone  up  in  smoke — and  took  to  the 
bush  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  When 
they  come  back  to  work,  and  agree  to  doing 
double  task  to  make  up  for  the  time  and 
copra  they've  wasted,  Bipat  Sing  can  go, 
and  not  one  moment  before." 

Cranton's  teeth  snapped  on  the  last  word. 

"You  see  what  a  pretty  little  hornet's 
nest  you've  strolled  into"  he  added  after  a 
pause.    "I'm  sorry." 
*-Bennett  seemed  not  to  hear  the  apology. 

"Can't  you  send  for  help?"  he  suggested. 

"Help?"  Cranton  smiled  amusedly.  "I 
went  over  to  the  S.  M.f  in  the  launch.  His 
wife's  dangerously  ill;  said  he  couldn't  leave, 
but  gave  me  ten  native  police.  There 
wasn't  a  man  of  them  imder  six  feet,  and 
not  a  man  of  them  who  wouldn't  run  a 
mile  if  you  blew  your  nose  too  hard." 

"Couldn't  we  round  them  up — somehow?'.' 

"I  tried  it,  but  I  wouldn't  let  a  guest  of 
mine.  It's  not  good  enough.  The  bush  on 
the  south  side's  as  thick  as  a  ball  of  string, 
and  they're  in  it — somewhere." 

"What  are  they  living  on?" 

"Xhe  fat  of  the  land.  One  of  them  sneaks 
out  a»d  gets  enough  prawns  and  osiX  in 
half  an  hour  to  feed  a  regiment;  then  there's 
wild  yam,  plantain  and  oranges." 

Bennett  stared  at  his  knees,  and  on  the 
silence  that  fell  between  the  two  men  rose 
the  wail,  plaintive,  prolonged. 

Cranton  put  his  fingers  to  his  ears  and 
clenched  his  teeth.  A  shiver  convulsed 
his  body;  then  he  tried  to  smile. 

^spirit  made  oi  hemp.    fStipendiazy  magistrate.    tFhh. 
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'Excuse  me;  it's  rather  on  my  nerves, 
I'm  afraid.  I  shouldn't  mind  so  much  if — 
if  I  didn't  feel  so  queer." 

Bennett  looked  across  the  lamplight  and 
saw  that  his  face  was  ashen. 

"Fever?"  he  queried. 

"Just  a  touch.  Let's  go  into  the  other 
room." 

As  Cranton  opened  the  door,  Frances 
snatched  up  a  novel  and  pretended  to  be 
reading. 

"Now  for  those  nine  hundred  and  fifty" 
said  Bennett,  drawing  up  a  chair. 

Early  the  next  morning  Cranton  called 
Bennett  into  his  room,  and  nodded  a  cau- 
tion toward  the  dividing  door. 

"I  can't  get  up"  he  whispered.  "I'm  as 
weak  as  a  cat.    Would  you  mind — " 

Bennett's  cool  firm  hand  forced  him  back 
onto  the  pillows. 

"Just  tell  me  what  you  want  done"  he 
said. 

"Is  Soon  stiU  here?" 

"The  servant?  Yes,  I  saw  him  carrying 
something  past  my  window." 

"Thank  God  for  a  Korean!"  breathed 
Cranton.  "Tell  him  to  take  out  Bipat 
Sing's  usual  ration  and  just  keep  an  eye 
on  him,  will  you?     They  might  sneak  up." 

"Is  there  anything  else?" 

"Yes.  Keep  it  up  with  Frances — I  mean 
about  the  fever." 

Bennett  stood  looking  down  on  the  sick 
man  who  flushed  under  his  gaze. 

"Isn't  it  fever?" 

"I — I*m  not  sure"  said  Cranton,  and  at 
that  moment  the  dividing  door  opened  and 
Frances  entered. 

"What  are  you  two  conspiring  about?" 
she  demanded. 

"Just  a  touch — just  a  touch"  muttered 
Cranton,  and  turned  on  his  side  to  hide  a 
convulsion. 

"I  can't  make  it  out"  Frances  told  Ben- 
nett at  breakfast.  "There's  no  such  thing 
as  malaria  in  Fiji,  and  he's  never  had  it 
before." 

"He's  a  bit  run  down"  said  Bennett,  with 
an  admirable  show  of  unconcern.  "It's 
dengue,  I  expect." 

Frances  stared  before  her  over  the  coffee 
pot,  her  pale  face  tense  with  anxiety.  Ben- 
nett realized  at  that  moment,  as  never  be- 
fore, how  little  he  meant  to  her,  and  in 
spite  of  himself  it  hurt.  There  were  no 
more  questions — even  about  London. 
Frances  moved  about  the  house  like  one 


in  a  trance,  or  sat  in  her  husband's,  room 
administering  quinine. 

"There's  really  no  need  to  worry  so" 
he  urged  at  lunch.  "He's  as  wiry  as  steel, 
and  dengue  isn't  serious." 

Frances  smiled  at  him. 

"Thanks,"  she  said  with  genuine  grati- 
tude, "but  I've  had  dengue  three  times,  and 
it  has  never  left  me  as  weak  as  Jack  is 
now." 

Bennett  muttered  something  about 
dengue  being  harder  on  a  man  than  a 
woman,  and  Frances  smiled. 

"He  can't  lift  his  arms"  she  said  simply. 
"If  stamina,  pluck,  everything  that  goes 
to  make  a  man  could  help.  Jack  would  be 
better  by  now.  He's  not.  He's  worse; 
it  isn't  dengue." 

"Shall  I  fetch  a  doctor?" 

Frances  knitted  her  brows. 

"It  would  take  two  days"  she  mused. 
"No,  I  think  not,  Tony.  When  a  doctor 
got  here  he  would  only  order  quinine;  we 
must  just — hope."  Her  hand  went  out 
on  the  tablecloth.     "Don't  leave  us." 

Bennett  cleared  his  throat,  and  helped 
himself  to  pickles. 

"Of  course  I  won't"  he  said. 

Toward  evening  the  wailing  began  afresh, 
and  Cranton  stirred  uneasily. 

"Jadoo,  Jadoo"  he  kept  muttering. 

Both  Frances  and  Bennett  thought  him 
delirious;  but  he  was  not,  and  showed  it  by 
suddenly  opening  his  eyes  and  speaking  in 
a  low  distinct  voice. 

"It's  rather  funny"  he  said.  "I  think 
I  must  tell  you;  come  a  little  nearer." 

They  moved  to  the  side  of  the  bed. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  of  Jadoo?"  he 
went  on,  his  eyes  traveling  amusedly  be- 
tween them.  "I  thought  not.  It's  witch- 
craft— the  evil  eye,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
That's  what  all  this  wailing's  about;  I 
recognized  it  at  once;  they  tried  to  do  it 
to  a  man  I  know  in  India.  They're  down 
in  the  jungle  now,  standing  in  a  ring  howl- 
ing, with  an  old  man  in  the  middle  waving 
his  scraggy  arms  over  a  pair  of  my  trousers 
wrapped  up  in  green  banana  leaf  and  slowly 
smouldering.  I  told  you  about  it  last 
night,  Bennett.  Well,  1  went  through  my 
kit  three  days  ago,  and  they've  got  a  pair 
of  my  ducks  all  right." 

"You  sent  four  pairs  to  the  wash  on 
Wednesday"  said  Frances  quickly. 

Cranton's  body  shook  with  weak  mirth. 

"Frances    is    taking    it    seriously"    he 
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chuckled  to  Bennett.  "No,  I  counted 
those,  dear.  They've  put  a  Jadoo  on  me, 
and  those  trousers  must  be  pretty  well 
charred  up  by  now.  When  they're  gone, 
I'm  supposed  to  die.    Do  say  it's  comic!" 

"Nonsense!"  said  Frances. 

"Rot!"  said  Bennett. 

"That's  right"  agreed  Cranton.  "All 
the  same,  those  trousers  are  nearly  done 
for — pity;  -a  Jadoo  works  just  as  well  with 
a  handkerchief.  Sort  of  Christian  Science 
—without  the  Christian.  I  think  I'll— 
have — a  sleep — ^now." 

Bennett  opened  the  door  for  Frances, 
and  was  just  following  when  something 
impelled  him  to  turn.  Cranton  was  trying 
to  speak.  The  fingers  of  one  hand  on  the 
coverlet  were  beckoning. 

"If  anything  happens — "  he  whispered. 

"It  won't"  said  Bennett. 

"But  if  it  does—" 

Bennett  looked  down  into  the  sick  man's 
eyes. 

"If  it  does,"  he  said,  "it'll  be  aU  right." 

"Thanks,  thanks." 

Cranton  closed  his  eyes. 

Outside  the  door  Bennett  came  face  to 
face  with  Frances.  Her  eyes  searched  his 
like  flames. 

.  "Can  there  be  anything  in  it?"  she 
moaned.  It  was  the  first  sign  she  had  given 
of  breaking  down. 

"In  it?"  In  what?"  Bennett  demanded 
roughly. 

"In  the— this  Jadoo?" 

Bennett  chuckled  raucously. 

"Good  heavens,  no!"  he  said.  "He'll 
fall  asleep  now  from  weakness  and  be  much 
better  in  the  morning.  You  need  sleep; 
good  night." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  stood  at  the 
window  looking  out  into  the  moonlit  com- 
pound. On  the  ground,  close  to  the  flag- 
staff, was  a  dark  bundle — Bipat  Sing 
wrapped  up  in  his  blanket  for  the  night. 
Bennett  drew  an  arm-chair  up  to  the  win- 
dow to  keep  watch;  but  the  moonlight  and 
the  silence,  broken  at  intervals  by  the  wail, 
were  too  much;  besides,  something  must  be 
done  or  Frances — even  Frances — would 
give  way. 

It  was  a  chance,  just  a  chance,  but  it 
must  be  taken  quickly  if  at  all.  He  made 
his  preparations  almost  mechanically: 
turned  up  the  collar  of  his  dinner  jacket, 
buttoned  it  across  his  shirt  to  hide  any 
glint  of  white,  and  put  on  a  pair  of  old 


tennis  shoes.  Then,  taking  his  automatic 
from  its  holster  in  his  suit-case,  he  passed 
out  into  the  compound,  shutting  the  mos- 
quito door  noiselessly  behind  him. 

It  was  wet  underfoot,  and  down  near 
the  bush  a  dank  mist  hovered  over  the 
mangrove  swamp.  At  one  moment  he  was 
wallowing  knee-deep  in  black  mud,  at 
another  fighting  his  way  through  lantana 
and  creeping  vine,  but  the  waiUng  guided 
him,  and  it  was  slowly  growing  louder. 
He  pictured  Cranton  moaning  "Jadoo," 
and  Frances  sitting  beside  him  hollow-eyed. 
A  branch  cracked  underfoot  and  he  paused, 
panting,  disheveled,  imtil  once  more  the 
wail  went  up  and  he  struggled  on. 

He  began  to  wonder  if  he  would  be  in 
time.  He  admitted  to  himself,  unabashed, 
that  it  was  a  race  between  his  automatic 
and  a  smouldering  bundle — if  what  Cran- 
ton had  said  were  true,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
to  doubt  it.  At  all  events  he  would  soon 
know. 

Here  and  there  he  thought  he  saw  lights, 
but  when  he  came  to  them  they  were  lumi- 
nous fimgi  on  the  ti  trees.  Live  things 
scuttled  into  the  darkness  before  him,  and 
a  myriad  needles  stabbed  his  face  and 
hands.    He  shut  his  eyes  and  fought  on. 

He  was  still  fighting,  blindly,  viciously, 
as  though  with  some  living  thing,  when  the 
wail  went  up,  so  near  that  it  brought  him 
to  a  sudden  halt,  and  looking  ahead  through 
the  tangle  of  vegetation  he  saw  a  light,  dim, 
but  sufficient  to  guide  his  steps.  It  was 
now  that  he  should  have  been  careful,  but 
he  was  not;  for  himself  he  had  nothing  to 
fear,  and  so  it  was  that  he  stumbled  to  the 
edge  of  a  glade,  ragged,  blood-smeared,  and 
crouching  behind  a  tree  bole  looked  out 
on  precisely  the  scene  Cranton  had  de- 
scribed. It  tallied  so  exactly  that  for  a 
moment  Bennett  fancied  he  must  have  seen 
it  before:  thirty-five  coolies  in  a  ring  howl- 
ing at  the  moon:  and  one  in  their  midst 
squatting  beside  a  smouldering  bundle  and 
waving  his  scraggy  arms. 

Bennett  wiped  the  blood  from  his  eyes 
and  prayed  for  a  steady  hand. 

The  shot  was  followed  by  dead  silence. 
The  coolies  stood  spellbound  for  an  instant 
watching  an  old  man  writhing  on  the 
groimd,  then,  with  yells  of  terror,  they 
scattered  into  the  bush. 

This  would  have  been  enough  for  most 
men,  but  not  for  Bennett.  Walking  out  into 
the  clearing,  he  picked  up  the  smouldering 
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\Mndle,  unwrapped  it,  and  extracted  a 
dtuml  fragment  of  white  drill.  The  old 
nan  had  ceased  to  writhe,  and  lay  on  his 
bad,  1  white  cast  mark  on  his  forehead, 
lii&  eyes  wide-staring  at  the  moon. 

Frances  cam^  into  breakfast  with  shin- 
ing eyes. 

"Better,  ever  so  much  better,  thanks" 
^  said.  "You  were  right,  Tony;  please 
forget  last  night." 

Cianton  looked  at  it  differently  when 
fiamctt  went  into  his  room. 

"What  sort  of  drivel  was  I  talking  last 
ojgfat?"  he  demanded. 

"Oh,  nothing  much"  said  Bennett,  sink- 
oginto  a  chair;  he  was  still  bone  weary. 
Cranton  lay  with  knitted  brows. 
"Wasn't   I   frightening   the   life  out  of 
"*nces  about  a  Jadoo?" 
"Something  like  that." 
"Lord,  what  a  fool  I  am!"    He  sat  up. 
what  have  you  done  to  yourself?" 
Bennett's  hand  went  to  his  face. 


"Made  rather  a  m^  of  shavings  I'm 
afraid"  he  said,  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow.   "Hullo,  who's  this?" 

A  coolie  was  squatting  at  the  foot  of  the 
veranda  steps. 

Cranton  swung  onto  the  edge  of  the  bed 
at  the  news. 

"A  coolie,  did  you  say?  No,  let  him  stay 
there." 

"Are  you  going  to  get  up?" 

"Yes,  help  me  into  these  things." 

Five  minutes  later  Cranton,  fully  dressed 
in  immaculate  drills,  swaggered  out  onto 
the  veranda  and  grasped  the  railing  for 
support.  A  long  parley  ensued,  then  he 
swa^ered  back  into  the  dining-room  and 
coll^scd  into  a  chair. 

"All  over,"  he  panted,  "bar  the  shout- 
ing. They're  going  back  to  work,  and 
they've  agreed  to  the  double  task.  So 
much  for  their  old  Jadoo!" 

In  the  depths  of  his  pocket,  Bennett's 
hand  closed  over  a  fragment  of  charred 
drill. 


ALONG  SHORE 


By  JULIA  BOYNTON  GREEN 


Here  do  we  sit  on  this  pale  siop>e  of  shore, 
Fingering  the  flotsam  which  the  scoffing  sea 
Vouchsafes  us  from  her  wonders.     What  might  be, 

Judged  from  these  hints,  those  dim  boudoirs,  those  hoar 

Subaqueous  chambers,  that  fantastic  store 
Free  to  the  folk  of  scale  and  fin?    And  see, 
This  weed  dyed  like  the  dawn!  This  drapery 

Of  sumptuous  fringes  that  some  naiad  wore! 

This  argent  scrap  of  shell!  These  painted  pairs. 

Saffron  and  amethyst  and  pearl,  that  lie 

Like  the  discarded  vans  of  butterflies! 

Here  gleams  a  rainbow  shard;  that  fierce  wave  bares 
Another  richly  purple.     Ah,  to  die 
Bequeathi:^;  beauty  thus  to  ravished  eyes! 
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PATERNALISM  implies  the  abUity 
to  receive  as  weQ  as  to  give.  In  that 
single  sentence  we  may  dispose  en- 
tirely of  the  suggestion  that  Uncle  Sam 
shall  adopt  a  policy  of  pure  paternalism 
toward  the  settler  in  the  West.  The  aver- 
age American  dtizen  is  not  a  receiver  of 
gifts — he  is  a  doer,  a  developer  and  not  a 
dependent.  And  Uncle  Sam  is  not  a  good 
giver,  for  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
person  who  expects  something  for  nothing 
lives  on  hopes  and  pays  with  promises. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  after 
many  years  of  experimenting  and  study, 
has  found  the  settler  on  government  lands 
to  be  a  most  worthy  person,  deserving  of 
every  consideration.  But  let  us  not  give 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment is  bestowing  gifts  upon  settlers 
so  that  they  may  l^d  lives  of  ease  and 
luxury.  Better  a  thousand  times  that  we 
decry  paternalism  than  that  we  lure  the 
indolent  back  to  the  land.  The  life  of  the 
settler  is  work,  work,  work  I  It  is  work 
that  has  the  highest  rewards — independ- 
ence, helpfulness,  health  and  happiness. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  things  that 
Uncle  Sam  must  do  for  the  settler  in  order 
to  attract  a  highly  desirable  class  back  to 
the  land.  As  I  explained  heretofore,  the 
first  settlers  under  the  government's  initial 
projects,  in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm, 
asserted  their  ability  to  pay  back  within 


a  period  of  ten  years  the  cost  of  the  bth    '' 
gating  systems  installed  to  benefit  their  | 
lands;   we  now  see  that  it  was  invoHi- 
ble  to  do  so,  and  a  longer  period  of  time 
has  been  recommended.    But  now  we  mud 
consider  doing  more  for  the  settler,  not 
especially   with   a   view   to   creating  IBJ 
privileged  class,  but  rather  to  bring  Ub 
closer  to  productiveness  and  hence  a  mikka 
prosperity.    I  believe  it  ts  a  wise  poUcy  kc 
the  government  to  provide  not  onfy'te 
water  for  the  land,  but  such  aid  to  At 
settler   toward  financing  himsdf  that  k 
will  be  enabled  to  build  a  home  at  the  vttf 
outset   and   provide   him   with    the  mbb 
necessary  for  him  to  become  aelf-nqiport* 
ing   within   as   short  a  time  as  poonUb 
This  is  no  new  suggestion  nor  would  fUt 
country  be  a  pioneer  in  practice,  (or  tt  b 
being    done    elsewhere    with    "ifWHifihte 
success.     In  the  same  commumties  iriMR 
this  policy  is  followed  unusual  method!  IR 
adopted   to  induce    settlement,   and    the 
fact  that  they  have  been  materially  nc- 
cessful  suggests  that  settlers  seeking  noam 
in  such  places  must  needs  be  attracted  hy 
exceptional  advantages  offered.    Howeva, 
in  this  country  we  do  not  wony  about  Uw 
numbers  of  our  available  settim.    IIkr 
are  always  plenty  of  persons  seeking  txipot- 
tunities  to  get  back  to  tfie  land.     tJnde 
Sam  is  not  compelled  to  advertise  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  home-builder.     Our  greatest 
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THE  ISLAND  HIGHWAY 


I  ONCE  persuaded  an  English  acquaint- 
ance to  accompany  me  on  a  walking 
tour  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass.  Turn- 
ing our  knapsacked  backs  on  the  railway 
where  it  plunges  into  the  tunnel's  gloomy 
maw  at  Giischenen,  we  plodded  up  that 
marvelous  road  which  the  Swiss  built  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  obstacles  that 
Nature  had  piled  in  their  path.  Up,  up, 
iq>  we  pushed,  through  the  somber  Schdl- 
lawn  (kfile,  over  the  Devil's  Bridge  that 
spasa  the  angry  Reuss,  along  the  cobble- 
paved  high-streets  of  Andennatt  and  Hos- 
SDthal,  and  so  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
cmte  Prosa,  the  Winterhorn,  the  Lecki- 
hom,  the  Piz  Lucendro  encircled  us  with 
a  cordon  of  glittering  glory.  The  alpen- 
{^ow  that  comes  with  twilight  was  gradual- 
ly transforming  the  snow-peaks  into  cones 
<H  rosy  purple.  Perhaps  the  most  beauti- 
ful panorama  that  the  traveler  may  look 
upon  lay  unrolled  before  us;  on  the  one 
Bide  the  rugged  contour  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons; on  the  other  the  green  of  the  Italian 
vineyards  and,  far  in  the  distance,  the 
sflver  of  the  Italian  lakes.  It  was  too 
lovely  for  words  and  for  a  time  we  stood  in 
sflence. 

"Wdl"  I  queried  finally,  turning  to  my 
>«hu>«.'a«  "what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

Tb*  Kcoont  ol  thia  lounier  b«gai 


Screwing  his  monocle  into  his  eye,  the 
Englishman  deliberately  surveyed  that' 
matchless  landscape. 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow"  he  remarkbd, 
stifling  a  yawn,  "there  isn't  much  to  see 
exc^t  some  bally  scenery." 

Now  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
Lovely  Lady  had  become  \Ais&,  for  she  is 
too  up-and-doing  to  ever  become  that, 
but  she  certainly  had  reached  the  stage 
where  she  could  yawn  quite  unashamedly 
in  the  midst  of  as  complete  a  tine  of  scenery 
as  you  will  find  anywhere. 

"I'm  sick  to  death  of  mountains  and 
glaciers  and  forests  and  things"  she  de- 
clared, "and  if  you  dare  to  show  me  another 
apple  orchard  or  another  field  of  alfalfa  I 
shall  scream.  Why  can't  we  go  where 
people  talk  about  something  besides  how 
many  barrels  of  apples  or  tons  of  hay  they 
raised  last  season  or  how  much  they  expect 
to  get  for  their  city  property  year  after 
next?  For  goodness  sake,  show  me  some- 
thing difierent,  something  foreign,  for  a 
change.  Take  me  some  place  where  the 
people  have  some  other  object  in  life  be- 
sides making  money." 

"I  know  just  the  place  that  will  suit  you" 
said  I.  "It's  more  English  than  England, 
I  la  tlw  DaouDbar,  1913.  nninbar. 
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no  one  works  hard  enough  so  that  you'd 
notice  it  because  they^re  much  too  busy 
having  a  good  time,  and  to  speak  about 
money-making  is  considered  rotten  bad 
form.  It  has  one  serious  drawback, 
though — the  scenery's  uncommonly  fine. 
But  that  needn't  trouble  you,  because  you 
can  put  on  black  glasses  while  we  are 
passing  through  it/' 

**You  needn't  bother  to  be  facetious" 
said  the  Lady.  **  Where  is  this  wonderful 
place  and  when  are  we  going  and  how  long 
does  it  take  to  get  there?" 

Just  then  Billie  appeared,  to  get  his 
instructions  for  the  morning.  Perhaps  I 
should  have  mentioned  that  we — that  is 
to  say,  the  Lovely  Lady  and  Tommie  and 
I — were  waiting  in  the  lounge  of  the  Hotel 
Vancouver  for  the  waiter  to  bring  us  our 
after-dinner  coffee.  We  had  arrived  a  day 
or  so  before  by  motor,  with  upwards  of 
two  thousand  miles  between  our  rear  tires 
and  our  starting-point  on  the  Mexican 
border. 

"Billie''  said  I,  "we're  leaving  by  the 
night  boat  for  Victoria.  It  sails  at  mid- 
night, I  think.  Get  the  tickets,  see  about 
the  cabins,  and  be  sure  that  the  car  is  on 
board  in  plenty  of  time.  You  had  better 
meet  us  on  the  wharf  about  eleven-thirty 
wiUi  the  tickets." 

Then  I  turned  to  Tommie.  "You've 
been  complaining  because  we  weren't  get- 
ting any  shooting  or  fishing  on  this  trip. 
Just  you  wait  until  we  get  over  to  Van- 
couver island.  You  won't  need  to  unstrap 
your  fishing  rods  or  your  gun  either.  A 
man  I  know  told  me  that  up  in  the  un- 
frequented interior  of  the  island  you  can 
spear  salmon  with  a  pitchfork  and  kill  all 
the  pheasants  you  want  with  a  club." 

There  are  not  more  than  ten  harbors 
in  the  world,  certainly  not  more  than  a 
dozen  at  the  most,  that  have  a  right  to  be 
spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Vic- 
toria's land-locked  port.  Picking  her  cau- 
tious way  through  the  long  narrow  cur\'ing 
entrance  that  makes  the  harbor  of  Vic- 
toria resemble  a  chemist's  retort,  our 
vessel  swept  ahead  with  stately  delibera- 
tion while  we  leaned  over  the  rail  in  the 
crispness  of  the  early  morning  and  watched 
the  scenes  that  accommodatingly  spread 
themselves  before  us  as  though  on  a  mov- 
ing-picture screen.  Slender  white-hulled 
pleasure  yachts,   dainty  as  a  debutante; 


impertinent  omnipresent  launches,  poUpi 
their    inquisitive    noses    everywhere  Im. 
escaping  disaster  by  the  thickness  of  thck 
paint;  greasy  hard-working  tug-boatu,  paii^ 
ing  like  an  expressman  who  has  cadied 
your  tnmk  upstairs;  whalers  outfitting  fa 
the  Arctic — you  can  tell  'em  by  the  k»k- 
out's  barrel  lashed  at  the  foremastheid; 
rusty    freighters    from    Sitka,    SiogapoR^ 
Callao,    heaven    knows    where;    Japanae 
fishing-boats  with  tattered  weather-beaCen 
sails  such  as  the  artists  love  to  paint;  Si- 
wash  canoes;  huge  twin-funneled  Canadnm 
Pacific  liners  outward  bound  for  Yokohami 
or  homeward  bound  for  Vancouver,  to 
Victoria  boasts  of  being  ''the  first  and  latf 
port  of  call" — take  my  word  for  it,  it's  a 
sight  worth  seeing,  is  Victoria  haito  on 
a  sunny  morning.     We  forged  ahead  at 
half-speed  and  the  city  crept  nearer  and 
nearer,  imtil  we  could  make  out  the  line 
of   four-horsed   brakes   waiting   to  rattle 
those  tourists  whose  time  was  liinited  to  the 
customary  "points  of  interest,"  and  the 
crowds  of  loungers  along  the  quay,  and  tte 
constables  with  their  helmet-straps  under 
their  lower  lips  and  blue-and-white  atiiped 
bands  on  their  sleeves,  just  like  their  fdlMia 
in  London.     At  the  right  the  impcai^ 
stone  fagade  of  the  Parliament  BuDdhi 
rose  from  an  expanse  of  bright  green  Uriiftr* 
as  a  result  of  the  combined  warmth  f^ 
moisture  the  lawns  of  Victoria  are  unair* 
passed  anywhere;  at  the  left  the  busiaaii 
portion  of  the  city  stretched  away  in  atlfljl 
and    imcompromising    brick    and    atpfe^ 
squarely   ahead   of  us  loomed   the  g^Vii 
bulk  of  the  Empress  Hotel.      We  wp^ 
have  run  into  it,  had  we  kept  strai^it  0B» 
but  of  course  we  didn't,  for  the  captdl 
yanked  a  lever  on  the  bridge  and  bd> 
jangled  noisily  in  the  engine-room,  and  Uie 
vessel,  turning  ever  so  deliberately^  poked 
her  prow  into  the  berth  that  awaited  it| 
and   an    officious   st^ard   in   a   bob-tefl 
jacket  much  too  small  for  him  bustled  np 
and  down   the  decks  bawling   "Victorial 
All  ashore!" 

What  I  like  about  Victoria  is  that  it  is 
so  blamed  British.  Unless  you  are  dbaerv* 
ing  enough  to  notice  that  the  date-lines  ct 
the  London  papers  in  the  Union  Club  are 
quite  two  weeks  old  you  would  never. 
dream  that  you  were  upward  of  six  thousand 
miles  from  Piccadilly  and  barely  sixty  from 
the  Seattle  totem  pole.  If  you  still  have 
any  lingering  doubts  as  to  the  atmosphere 
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Victoria  to  which  ex-Chief  Croker  would 
take  off  his  hat.  While  we  were  there 
some  careless  youth  dropped  a  lighted 
cigarette  into  a  waste-paper  basket,  and 
someone  else  saw  the  smoke  and  broke 
open  the  little  red  box  on  the  nearest 
comer  and  pulled  doA\Ti  the  hook — and  we 
saw  the.  rest.  We  were  brought  to  our 
windows  by  a  sound  that  was  a  cross  be- 
tween the  bellowing  of  a  wounded  mastodon 
and  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul.  The  asphalted 
street  was  wet  and  slippery  from  a  recent 
rain,  but  heavens  how  they  came!  From 
every  cross-street  came  motor  apparatus — 
engines,  hose  wagons,  chemicals,  trucks. 
They  came  down  the  street  hell-bent-for- 
election,  with  the  sirens  roaring  and  the 
fire  laddies  clinging  to  the  swaying  run- 
ning-boards, and  the  hel  meted  constables 
at  the  street  corners  shooing  the  vehicles 
out  of  the  way,  and  were  past  and  gone 
ever  so  much  more  quickly  than  it  takes 
to  tell  about  it.  Any  city  that  has  a  fire 
department  that's  onto  its  job  the  way  the 
one  in  Victoria  is,  is  not  lagging  behind 
the  procession  any — at  least  not  enough  so 
that  you  would  notice  it. 

If  you  want  to  go  a-motoring  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  without  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  an  ocean  voyage,  I  doubt  if  you  could 
do  better  than  to  put  your  car  on  a  steamer 
at  Vancouver  or  Seattle  with  "Victoria" 
blue-penciled  on  the  bill  of  lading.  Believe 
me,  you  will  find  Vancouver  island  as  for- 
eign (perhaps  I  should  say  as  un-American) 
as  England;  in  many  respects,  indeed,  it  is 
more  English  than  England  itself.  Though 
the  aggregate  length  of  the  kland  highways 
is  not  very  great,  for  civilization  has  as  yet 
but  nibbled  at  the  island's  edges,  the  roads 
that  have  been  built  are  unsuqmssed  any- 
where. If  roads  are  judged  by  the  scenery 
through  which  they  pass,  as  well  as  by  the 
smoothness  of  their  surface,  then  the  high- 
ways of  Vancouver  island  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  are  as  smooth  as  an 
automobile  salesman;  their  grades  are  as 
easy  as  the  path  to  shame;  they  are  bor- 
dered by  scenery  as  alluring  as  Schehera- 
zade. I'd  go,  if  I  were  you.  You  won't 
regret  it. 

Because  the  Lovely  Lady  wanted  to 
hunt  up  a  candy  shop  that  she  had  heard 
about  when  she  was  in  Egypt  (the  couple 
who  run  it  have  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  fame  for  their  candies  by  refus- 
ing to  sell  more  than  a  p)ound  to  any  one 


person,  and  by  frequently  locking  up  their 
shop  for  several  days  at  a  time  because,  as 
they  express  it,  they  arc  tired  of  making 
money) ;  because  Tommie  and  I  wanted  to 
have  a  few  rounds  of  golf  on  the  very  excel- 
lent course  beside  the  sea;  and  because 
Billie  thought  it  advisable  to  have  a  minor 
operation  performed  on  the  car,  it  was  not 
until  the  fourth  morning  after  our  arrival 
that  the  gold-laced  functionary  who  does 
the  honors  at  the  Empress  porte  cockere 
solicitously  tucked  the  rugs  about  us  and 
closed  the  tonneau  door,  and  we  were  off 
on  our  journey  up  Vancouver  island.  The 
spinal  column  of  Vancouver's  highway  sys- 
tem is  the  splendid  Island  Highway, 
which,  after  leaving  Victoria,  parallels  the 
east  coast,  running  through  Cowichan, 
Chemainus,  Ladysmith,  Nanaimo  and  Well- 
ington, to  Nanoose  bay.  Here  the  road 
divides,  one  fork  continuing  up  the  coast 
to  Campbell  river,  which  is  the  northern- 
most point  that  can  be  reached  by  road, 
while  the  other  fork  swings  inland,  skirting 
the  shores  of  Cameron  lake  and  through 
Albemi,  at  the  head  of  Barclay  Sound,  to 
Great  Central  lake,  which,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  island, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Victoria  as  the  motor  goes.  The  first 
twenty  miles  of  the  Island  Highway  are 
knowTi  as  the  Malahat  Drive,  the  road  here 
climbing  over  a  mountain  range  of  con- 
siderable height  by  means  of  a  splendidly 
surfaced  but  none  too  wide  shelf,  with 
many  uncomfortably  sharp  turns,  cut  in 
the  rocky  face  of  the  cliff.  This  shelf 
gradually  ascends  until  the  giant  firs  in 
the  gloomy  gorge  below  look  no  larger  than 
hedge-plants,  and  the  waters  of  the  sound, 
with  its  wild  and  wooded  shores,  like  a 
miniature  lakelet  in  a  garden.  The  Malahat 
is  a  safe  enough  road  if  you  drive  with 
moderate  caution.  But  it  is  no  place  for 
joy-riding.  It  is  too  narrow,  in  the  first 
place,  and  the  turns  are  too  sharp,  and  it  is 
such  a  fearfully  long  way  to  the  bottom 
that  they  would  have  to  gather  up  your 
remains  with  a  shovel,  which  is  messy  and 
inconvenient.  At  one  of  the  ticklish  places 
we  met  a  carload  of  joy-riders.  Furiously 
as  they  were  driving,  their  breaths  pre- 
ceded them.  They  were  the  real  public- 
be-damned-we-own-the-road  t>pe,  and  they 
bore  down  on  us  at  forty  miles  an  hour 
with  the  insolent  assumption  that  we  would 
accommodatingly  turn  into  the  ditch  and 
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left  Portland.  If  the  fish  won't' bite  there, 
well  pack  up  our  rods  and  ship  them  home." 
So  Billie  pressed  his  foot  on  the  self-starter 
and  turned  his  head-lamps  toward  the 
forested  and  iq>arsely  settled  interior  of  the 
island. 

In  the  previous  'articles  of  this  series  I 
have  drawn  quite  lavishly  on  the  diction- 
ary's stock  of  superlatives  in  describing 
certain  wonderful  drives;  the  road  over  the 
Sierra  from  Sacramento  to  Lake  Tahoe, 
the  dd  emigrant  trail  through  central 
Oregon;  the  military  highway  from  Ta- 
coma  to  Mount  Rainier — ^but  those  were 
written  before  I  had  driven  across  Van- 
couver island  from  Nanoose  bay,  on  the 
Straits  of  Georgia,  to  Albemi,  at  the  head 
of  Barday  Sound.  It  has  all  the  other 
drives  that  I  have  taken  on  this  continent 
batten  by  a  furlong;  it  is  under  the  wire 
wImsi  the  others  are  just  swinging  into  the 
stretch.  It's  decidedly  the  most  worth- 
while featiu'e  of  this  three-hundred-mile- 
long  island.  When  I  first  traversed  it  in 
the  golden  radiance  of  an  October  after- 
noon, I  thought  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
road  I  had  ever  seen  anywhere.  And  as  I 
traverse  it  again  in  the  motor-car  of  mem- 
ory, with  a  ^owledge  of  most  of  the  other 
beautiful  highways  of  the  world  to  compare 
it  with,  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion.  So 
impressive  is  the  scenery,  so  profound  the 
silence,  that  we  felt  a  trifle  awed  and  spoke 
in  whispers  when  we  spoke  at  all,  as  though 
we  were  in  the  nave  of  a  great  cathedral. 
High  above  us  the  tree-tops  interlaced  in  a 
roof  of  translucent  green  through  which 
the  sun-rays  filtered,  turning  the  road  into 
a  golden  trail  and  the  moss  on  the  rocks 
and  tree-trunks  into  old-gold  plush.  The 
meadowed  hillsides  were  so  thickly  strewn 
with  lacy  ferns  and  wild  flowiers  that  it 
seemed  as  though  the  Great  Architect 
had  draped  them  in  the  dainty  flowered 
cretonne  they  use  in  ladies'  boudoirs;  and 
scattered  about,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
lady's  boudoir,  were  silver  mirrors — ^with 
rainbow  trout  leaping  in  them.  Then  there 
were  the  mountains:  range  piled  upon 
range,  peaks  peering  over  the  shoulders  of 
other  peaks,  like  soldiers  en  ichelon.  They 
ran  the  gamut  of  the  more  sober  colors: 
green  at  the  base,  where  the  lush  meadows 
lay,  then  the  dark  green  of  the  forest,  then 
the  rusty  brown  of  scrub  and  imderbrush,  the 
videt  and  blue  and  purple  of  the  naked  rock, 
and,  atop  of  all,  a  crown  of  sparkling  white. 


The  versatile  gentlemen  who  write  those 
alluring  folders  that  you  find  in  racks  in 
railway  offices  and  hotel  lobbies  very 
cleverly  play  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  love  for 
^x>rt  by  describing  the  region  dirough 
which  their  particukr  system  runs  as^a 
sportsman's  paradise."  It  makes  smaU 
difference  whether  they  are  describing  the 
Connecticut  valley  or  the  mud-flats  of  New 
Jersey,  they  are  all  "sportsmen's  para- 
dises." But  the  northern  half  of  Vancouy:er 
island  is  all  that  this  much-abused  term 
implies,  and  more.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the 
finest  and  most  accessible  fish  and  game 
country  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Skeena.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  I  may 
be  accused  of  belonging  to  the  Ananias 
Club  when  I  say  that  certain  of  the  smaller 
streams 'in  Vancouver  island  are  at  times 
so  choked  with  salmon  that  they  can  be, 
and  are,  speared  with  a  pitchfork,  and  that 
ruffed  grouse  and  Chinese  pheasants  are 
so  numerous  and  tame  that  they  can  be 
knocked  over  with  a  long-handled  shovel. 
It's  true,  just  the  same.  We  didn't  pitch- 
fork any  salmon  ourselves,  because  it 
isn't  our  conception  of  sport,  but  we  saw 
some  natives  tossing  them  out  of  a  stream 
north  of  Albemi  as  imconcernedly  as 
though  they  were  pitchforking  hay.  Nor 
did  we  assassinate  any  game-birds  with  a 
long-handled  shovel,  but  more  than  once, 
during  the  run  from  Nanoose  bay  to  Great 
Central  lake,  Billie  had  to  swerve  aside  to 
avoid  running  down  grouse,  which  were  so 
tame  that  a  Plymouth  Rock  would  be  wild 
in  comparison;  and  once,  near  Cameron 
lake,  we  actually  did  nm  over  the  trailing 
tail-feathers  of  a  cock-pheasant  that  inso- 
lently refused  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

Albemi,  and  its  bigger,  busier  sister. 
Port  Alberni,  occupy  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  island  and 
at  the  same  time  on  its  western  coast.  If 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  map 
you  will  see  that  the  arm  of  the  sea  called 
Barclay  Sound  reaches  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  island,  thus  permitting  deep-sea 
merchantmen  to  tie  up  at  Port  Albemi's 
wharves  and  take  aboard  cargoes  of  lum- 
ber and  dried  salmon.  Albemi  was  one  of 
the  places  that  I  should  have  liked  to  linger 
in,  so  peaceful  and  easy-going  is  its  old- 
world  atmosphere  as  it  dozes  the .  sunny 
days  away,  the  soft  salt  breath  of  the  sea 
mingling  with  the  balsamic  fragrance  of  the 
forest.     Because   it   is   so   comparatively 
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little  visited,  and  because  the  waters  of  the 
sound  are  famous  for  their  salmon  runs,  we 
e:q)ecte(l  that  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bend  our  rods  off  Albemi,  but 
once  again  we  were  met  with  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  salmon  with  which  these 
waters  swarm  were,  for  strictly  domestic 
reasons,  not  biting  at  the  time  we  were 
there.  So  we  kept  on  to  Great  Central 
lake,  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Albemi,  through 
the  forest. 

Even  though  you  do  not  know  a  fly  fpm 
a  qxwn,  or  a  trout  from  a  turbot;  even 
though  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the 
Three  Americas  could  not  elidt  an  "Oh!" 
of  admiration  or  an  "Ah!"  of  pleasure,  I 
do  hope  that  some  day  you  will  visit  Great 
Central  lake  so  that  you  may  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  spending  a  night  in  its  unique 
hotel.  It  is  called  The  Ark,  and,  like  its 
prototype  of  Noah's  day,  it  is  a  floating 
caravansary.  Briefly,  it  is  a  hotel  of 
twenty  bedrooms  buflt  on  a  raft  anchored 
in  the  lake.  When  the  fishing  becomes 
indifferent  in  the  neighborhood,  the  pro- 
prietor hoists  his  anchors,  starts  up  the 
engines  of  his  launch,  and  tows  his  hotel 
dsewhere.  The  fish  have  a  hard  time  keep- 
ing away  from  it,  for  it  pursues  them  re- 
morselessly. It  is  patronized  in  the  main 
by  that  world-wide  brotherhood  whose 
members  believe  that  no  place  is  too  far  or 
too  difficult  of  access  if  their  journey  is  re- 
warded by  the  thriU  of  a  six-pound  trout 
on  a  ten-ounce  rod,  or  by  glimpsing  a  big- 
horn or  a  bear  along  their  rifle-barrel. 
For  that  reason  one  is  quite  apt  to  meet 
some  very  interesting  people  at  The  Ark. 
While  we  were  there  a  party  of  English 
notabilities  arrived.     There  was  the  Earl 
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of  WhatVhis-Name,  and  hb  beautiful 
daughter.  Lady  Marjorie  Something-or- 
Other,  and  a  cousin,  the  Honourable  Mister 
So-and-So,  and  the  earl's  mine  manager, 
and  one  or  two  others.  Now  there  isn't 
anything  very  remarkable  about  meeting 
British  nobility  ui  Canada,  for  nowadays 
you  find  knights  and  earls  and  dukes  float- 
ing around  everywhere.  The  remarkable 
thing  about  it  was  that  they  had  tramped 
overland  from  the  extreme  northern  end  of 
the  island,  where  some  mining  properties 
in  which  the  earl  was  interested  are  situ- 
ated, through  unmapped  and  almost  un- 
known forests,  sleeping  in  the  open  with 
their  only  covering  the  blankets  they  car- 
ried on  theu'  backs,- and  with  Lady  Mar- 
jorie for  their  cook.  She  was  as  slim  and 
trim  and  pretty  a  girl  as  one  could  ask  for, 
and,  with  her  curly  hair  creeping  out  from 
under  her  soft  hat,  her  Norfolk  jacket 
snugly  belted  to  her  figure,  her  beautifully 
cut  knickerbockers  and  her  heather  stock- 
ings, she  might  have  stepped  out  of  one 
of  those  novels  by  the  Williamsons.  She 
and  her  party  only  remained  one  night,  for, 
the  morning  after  their  arrival,  a  big  gov- 
ernment motor-car  came  chug-chu^;ing 
out  of  the  forest  and  bore  them  away  to 
Victoria  where  a  banquet  awaited  the  earl. 
Two  days  later,  when  our  arms  had  grown 
weary  from  reeling  in  the  trout^for  we 
found  them  at  last,  you  see — ^a  big  motor- 
car, driven  by  the  faithful  Billie,  bore  us 
away  also,  to  Nanaimo,  across  the  straits 
to  smoky  Vancouver,  up  the  tumultuous 
Eraser  to  Ashcroft,  and  so  into  the  wild 
strange  Cariboo, 

And  there  wasn't  any  banquet  awaiting 
us,  either. 


Next  moatb  tbe  Aatoblrds  will  btaie  ■  tnil  li 


}  BriUsh  Columbia 


n  uUobird  la  t,  dusout  on  Gre»t  COntiml  lake 


MAUDE  FAY-GLUCKSKIND 


TIE  world  is  cheered,  once  in  a  blue 
moon  or  so,  by  the  swift  progress  of 
some  happy-starred  person  for  whose 
advantage  the  right  chances  are  always  in 
conjunction.  Such  a  GlUckskind  is  Maude 
Fay  of  the  Munich  Opera  House,  of  Hof 
theater.  Her  admirers  insist  that  the  word 
"luck."  obscures  the  years  of  courage  and 
endeavor  which  made  her  ready  to  grasp 
chance  when  it  came  to  her.  They  tell 
incidents  of  the  days  before  success,  before 
she  convinced  folk  that  a  Career  was  wait- 
ing for  her.  But  there  were  no  dark  days; 
just  short  joyous  days  of  preparing:  be- 
cause she  was  a  GlUckskind. 

Meredith  it  was  who  said  that  passion- 
ate devotion  to  an  object  strikes  a  vein 


through  circumstances.  Maude  Fay  has 
earned  much  of  her  "tuck"  by  thu;  very 

persistence  which  forces  circumstances. 
But  it  was  her  initial  good  fortune  to  be 
endowed  with  beauty  of  face  as  well  as  of 
voice;  with  the  superb  physique  which 
must  invariably  recommend  her  for  the 
goddess  roles  of  Wagnerian  music  drama. 
And  it  has  been  a  series  of  happy  chances 
which  has  always  swept  her,  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment,  across  the  orbit  of  a  Gadski, 
a  Damrosch,  or  a  Fcli.x  Motti. 

Not  at  all  like  the  struggle  of  other  young 
opera  singers  has  been  Miss  Fay's  history. 
At  the  outset,  in  her  early  San  Francisco 
days,  she  was  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a 
teacher.    Later  she  found  she  had  nothing 


relearas  that  the  part  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  whole — though  it  is  sometimes 
denied  at  the  Metropolitan.  So  soon  one 
falls  under  the  spirit  of  service  that  the 
house  is  seated  waiting  for  the  overture, 
all-the  late-comers  locked  out,  and  seasoned 
Americans  hiss  with  the  rest  if  applause 
leaks  out  before  the  orchestra  has  played 
its  last  dying  note;  just  as  one  accepts  it  as 
a  sort  of  happy  miracle  if  Craft  sways  onto 
the  stage  to  Puccini's  music  of  the  piteous 
Geisha;  and  if  she  does  not,  if  a  German 
coloratura  singer  gives  the  German  inter- 
pretation of  a  Japanese,  as  conceived  by 
an  Italian  and  an  American,  one  goes  again, 
and  yet  again,  until  given  the  artistic  re- 
ward. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  box  office  returns 
do  not  indicate  popular  opinion  of  the  sing- 
ers. This  lengthens  a  star's  orbit,  but  in 
^ite  of  ad  the  restrictions  "Vox  Populi" 
is  heard.  It  has  its  chance  when  the  cur- 
tain goes  down,  and  then  it  tells  everybody 
next  day  to  see  Craft  in  "Butterfly;"  and 
never  to  miss  her  "Salome,"  until  her  name 
begins  to  take  on  the  significance  of  a  lucky 
lottery  number.    Realistically  exotic  as  is 


her  first  act  of  "Butterfly,"  the  climax 
rises  to  a  fx>etic  spirituality.  It  is  more 
than  exquisite  artistry  which  develops  the 
trusting  Geisha.  Behind  it  lies  a  conscious 
purpose.  Miss  Craft  is  one  of  a  small  but 
significant  army  of  workers  who  are  paint- 
ing, singing,  writing  under  the  banner  of 
the  ideal  that  the  big  work  of  today  and 
tomorrow  must  have  an  ethical  purpose 
behind  it.  It  explains  her  triumph  in 
"Salome."  Her  rendering  has  delighted 
Strauss;  has  pleased  theliterary critics, and 
has  made  the  opera,  moreover,  an  American 
possibility. 

Her  engagement  at  the  Munich  Opera 
House  Hearing  its  close,  Miss  Craft 
plans  to  give  a  series  of  concerts  before 
her  return  to  her  native  shores,  most  prob- 
ably in  connection  with  Mrs.  H.  H.  A. 
Beach,  whose  compositions  are  winning  in 
Europe  the  distinction  they  merit.  In 
191 5  these  two  distinguished  women  may 
carry  out  their  plans  to  continue  the  series 
of  concerts  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
coast.  It  is  an  interesting  combination,  for 
the  composer  believes  the  Pasadena  singer 
her  best  interpreter. 
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Alaxldin  and  was  present  when  the  Slave 
of  the  Lamp  appeared,  eager  to  do  his 
bidding.  She  climbed  the  beanstalk  with 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer  and  saw  him  conquer 
his  monster  enemy.  She  was  intimate  with 
the  fairies  (as  most  of  us  are  in  our  child- 
hood) and  believed  in  all  their  magic  be- 
cause she  loved  them.  Nothing  that  was 
'magical  was  to  her  unknown.  Did  not  the 
story-books  tell  her  the  tales?  And  were 
not  those  tales  meant  to  be  believed,  as  all 
good  stories  should  be? 

One  day,  after  she  was  old  enough  to 
read  her  own  stories,  she  found  in  a  book 
the  description  of  a  great  white  palace — 
a  wondrous  place  that  shone  in  the  sun- 
light and  seemed  to  stand  out  against  the 
green  grass  like  a  huge  diamond  on  a  cushion 
of  velvet.  So  vivid  was  the  description 
that,  even  when  the  book  had  dropped 
from  her  hand,  she  saw  the  palace  stand 
out  in  all  its  perfection.  It  was  as  if  a 
fairy  had  come  into  her  mind  to  paint 
therein  a  picture  of  a  palace  of  surpassing 
beauty.  To  live  in  such  a  palace,  to  see 
her  dream  come  true  became  the  child's 
dominating  desire.  So  much  did  she  desire 
it  that  she  never  forgot  it,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  she  allowed  no  one  else  to  forget 
it.  She  felt  instinctively  (what  wisdom!) 
that  she  would  get  what  she  desired  and  in 
just  the  measure  of  that  desire.  Never 
once  did  doubt  enter  in  to  work  destruction. 

Of  course  her  father,  who  was  known  as  a 
most  practical  man,  only  laughed  softly 
at  her  when  she  first  told  him  what  she 
waTited.  But  her  desire  was  not  one  that 
could  be  killed  by  laughter,  nor,  as  others 
later  on  discovered,  by  more  strenuous 
opposition.  By  holding  before  her  her 
ideal,  by  never  allowing  her  eyes  to  turn 
from  it,  by  wishing  for  it  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night,  she  finally  sent  the  image 
of  the  palace  into  the  mind  of  her  father. 
He  saw  what  she  saw.  Today,  near  Chi- 
cago, the  palace  the  little  girl  saw  when 
she  read  the  little  fairy  story  stands  out 
in  all  its  whiteness  where  all  the  world  may 
see.  Surrounded  by  giant  trees,  winding 
drives,  lagoons  whose  waters  laugh  back  at 
the  sun,  with  flowers  and  shrubs  blooming 
everywhere  in  season,  this  fairy-book  pal- 
ace stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  desire  of  one 
little  girl  to  bring  out  of  the  land  of  magic 
one  perfect  thing.  What  the  Slave  of  the 
Lamp  did  for  Aladdin,  the  rich  man's 
millions  did  for  the  child. 


All  this  is  but  an  introduction  to  some 
thoughts  on  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  which  will  open  in  San 
Francisco  in  1915.  What  the  rich  man  did 
for  his  little  daughter,  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  doing  for  the  children  of  the 
millions.  Wonderful  as  is  the  white  palace 
erected  as  a  tribute  to  the  power  of  a  lame 
child's  desire,  infinitely  more  wonderful 
are  the  structures  which  the  magicians  of 
modern  times  have  erected  to  house  the 
treasures  which  will  be  carried  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth  to  show  to  those  who 
follow  the  setting  sim  to  the  Golden  Gate. 

From  the  roof  of  an  apartment  house  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Exposition  grounds, 
the  group  of  buildings  appeared  like  a  huge 
opal — the  chameleon  Of  stones.  I  thought 
then  of  what  Pliny,  writing  almost  two 
thousand  years  ago,  said  about  this  jewel: 
"It  displays  at  once  the  piercing  fire  of 
carbuncles,  the  purple  brilliancy  of 
amethysts  and  the  sea-green  of  emeralds, 
the  whole  blended  together  and  refulgent 
with  a  brightness  that  is  quite  incredible." 
Had  he  been  writing  of  the  Exposition 
buildings,  as  they  apf)eared  to  me  from  the 
height,  he  might  have  used  the  same 
language. 

"Think,"  I  said  to  a  friend,  "what  an 
experience  it  will  be  for  people  to  enter 
into  the  very  heart  of  an  opal!" 

"Yes,"  he  remarked,  "but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  in  those  buildings  down  there  will 
be  found  things  of  greater  value  to  the 
world  than  the  hearts  of  all  precious  stones 
Do  you  realize  that  dowTi  there,  in  build- 
ings which  themselves  are  temples  erected 
to  Beauty,  will  be  offered  in  concentrated 
form  the  things  which,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  with  the  least  effort,  will 
give  to  visitors  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
the  whole  world? 

"You  remember  the  story  you  told  me 
about  the  little  lame  girl  who  could  not 
run  with  the  other  children,  but  who  used 
her  mind  instead  of  her  legs  and  in  doing 
so  discovered  the  wonder  stories?  Well, 
those  w^ho  cannot  spare  the  time  or  who 
haven't  the  money,  or  who  for  any  other 
reason  cannot  visit  and  study  all  the  countries 
of  the  world  that  are  contributing  greatly 
to  human  progress,  can  find  in  those  build- 
ings greater  glories  than  the  little  girl 
found  in  her  books.  Anyone  who  knows 
much  about  the  world  does  not  need  to  be 
told  that  the  work  done  by  the  industrial 
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magicians  of  today  is  infinitely  greater 
and  more  difficult  than  that  done  by  the 
all-powerful  wonder-workers  of  the  magic 
stories.  Here  will  be  shown,  in  small  space, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
exhibits  which  will  give  to  the  observing 
visitor  hungry  for  knowledge  more  worth- 
while information  than  he  could  obtain  in 
any  other  way." 

Later  on,  when  I  was  being  shown  the 
great  buildings  at  close  range,  I  was  told 
that  all  the  exhibits  would  be  contempo- 
raneous, that  is,  showing  the  progress  since 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  1904.  That 
means  the  Exposition  will  be  a  living  thing. 
It  will  breathe  forth  the  spirit  of  Today. 
Even  the  architecture  itself  suggests  move- 
ment. Instead  of  being  in  one  rigid  in- 
flexible style  there  will  be  various  types 
which  will  avoid  all  sameness  and  monot- 
ony. As  an  agreeable  substitution  for  the 
usual  dazzling-white  effects,  there  has  been 
adopted  for  the  wall  surfaces  a  treatment 
in  correct  replica  of  the  famous  Roman 
travertine  marble.  Consequently,  the  en- 
tire exterior  of  the  Exposition  will,  instead 
of  suggesting  plaster  and  stucco,  convey 
an  impression  of  rare  marble,  soft  in  tone 
and  color. 

In  some  magical  manner  the  buildings 
suggest  lightness.  One  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  they  might  be  sent  into 
the  air  to  form  a  dream  city.  And  yet,  in 
combination  with  that  lightness,  there  is 
an  air  about  them  suggestive  of  substan- 
tial things.  The  holiday  and  work  spirits 
seemed  to  have  cooperated  harmoniously 
to  produce  the  effect  desired.  That  the 
Exposition  will  be  primarily  educational  is 
the  truth.  The  managers  know  that  their 
guests  are  coming  after  substantial  mental 
food.  To  mirror  forth  the  most  worth- 
while achievements  in  the  world  of  indus- 
try has  been  their  goal.  But,  knowing 
human  nature  as  they  do,  they  have  placed 
these  educational  offerings  in  a  setting 
which  is  suggestive  of  carnivals  and  joyous 
abandon.  There  are  times  when  one  thinks 
the  colors  are  most  daring,  and  again  there^ 
are  times  when  they  seem  most  subdued.* 
There  is  a  friendliness,  a  homeyness,  a 
certain  neighborly  feeling  about  the  place 
that  makes  it  unique. 

Instead  of  compelling  their  guests  to 
wander  for  miles  over  sun-drenched  side- 
walks, the  managers  have  thoughtfully 
made  the  Exposition  as  compact  as  pos- 


sible. One  is  compelled  to  think  of  the 
architects  and  builders  as  makers  of  homes. 
The  home  that  contributes  the  greatest 
comfort,  that  ministers  most  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  live  in  it,  is  the  ideal 
home.  This  thought,  so  it  seems,  dom- 
inated the  Exposition  planners.  They 
realize  that  visitors,  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  good  out  of  what  they  see,  must 
be  made  comfortable.  For  that  reason  the 
buildings  are  so  constructed,  and  the 
grounds  so  laid  out,  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  things  can  be  seen  with  the  mini- 
mum of  effort. 

It  is  well  known  that  instead  of  spending 
all  their  time  in  the  west  on  the  Exposi- 
tion grounds,  visitors  will  want  to  see  the 
glories  of  the  great  western  country  itself. 
Many  of  them  will  be  limited  as  to  time. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  them  to  plan  an  Ex- 
position which  cannot  be  seen  easily  and 
quickly.  So  much  thought  has  been  given 
to  this  one  feature  that  even  those  who  are 
limited  to  a  day  will  be  able  to  carry  away 
with  them  a  knowledge  of  the  essential 
f  :atures  of  the  great  educational  show. 

While  the  exhibits  will  be  so  arranged  as 
to  render  it  possible  for  a  hurried  visitor 
to  secure  an  outline  picture  of  the  Expo- 
sition with  little  loss  of  time,  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  each  exhibit  will  be 
so  complete  that  the  student,  eager  to 
know  a  subject  in  all  its  details,  may  find 
complete  satisfaction.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  finer  educational  gift  which  parents  can 
offer  to  their  children  than  a  visit  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  fair.  They  will  learn 
more  about  art,  more  about  travel,  more 
about  sociology,  more  about  history,  more 
about  industry,  more  about  the  work  in 
which  they  will  later  engage,  than  they  can 
learn  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  The  marvels  of  mechanics, 
lusciousness  and  beauty  of  fruits  and  flow- 
ers, the  products  and  processes  of  the  farms, 
the  wondrous  forms  and  colors  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  melody  of  music  will  each  have 
its  lesson  and  make  its  impression  of  life- 
time value. 

Someone  has  called  the  Exposition  "a 
$50,000,000  clearing  house  of  the  world^s 
progress.'^  And,  as  former  governor  David 
R.  Francis,  of  Missouri,  who  was  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  exposition,  said:  'Tt  is  the 
biggest  undertaking  of  its  kind  the  world 
has  attempted,  and  I  think  the  whole 
civilized  world  appreciates  this  fact."    We 
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are  told  that  three  times  as  much  space 
for  exhibits  was  applied  for  from  foreign 
countries  and  states  of  the  Union  than  the 
eleven  huge  palaces  and  the  numerous 
pavilions  can  accommodate. 

Business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
realize  that  here  is  offered  one  of  the  great- 
est advertising  opportunities  of  the  age. 
The  Exposition  will  be  a  huge  magnet 
which  will  draw  \'isitors  from  every  hve 
nation  of  the  earth.  Foreigners,  seeking  the 
best  Americans  have  to  offer,  will  find  it 
here.  Americans,  wishing  to  see  what 
foreigners  think  most  representative  of 
their  civilization,  will  find  it  in  their  special 
buildings.  Perhaps  no  single  event  of 
modem  times  will  have  greater  effect  in 
stimulating  commerce,  in  producing  trade, 
in  creating  international  confidence  than 
this  fair. 

The  finest  exhibits  in  the  world  would 
have  no  value  if  there  were  no  people 
present  to  look  upon  them.  Not  content 
with  building  great  palaces  for  exhibition 
purposes  and  trusting  to  luck  to  bring  the 
people,  the  Exposition  management  has 
actually  sold  the  show  long  in  advance  of 
opening.  Already  nearly  three  hundred  con- 
gresses and  conventions  of  a  national  and 
international  character  have  voted  to  make 
the  Exposition  their  headquarters  in  1915. 
The  National  Educational  Association — 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  mould 
the  minds  of  millions  of  young  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  the  home-builders  of  to- 
morrow— numbers  over  forty  thousand  dele- 
gates. The  International  Congress  of  En- 
gineers has  fifteen  thousand,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Salvation  Army  will  send 
one  hundred  thousand  delegates  with  enor- 
mous exhibits.  Other  organizations  will 
also  send  delegations  numbering  away  up 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

When  it  is  understood  that  the  manage- 
ment has  provided  exhibits  and  entertain- 
ments to  attract  and  hold  the  favorable 
attention  of  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  mixed  likes  and  dislikes,  the  magnitude 
of  the  show  speedily  becomes  apparent. 
To  please  a  few  thousand  customers  daily 
is  the  task  which  the  management  of  the 
greatest  department  store  faces.  To  please 
hundreds  of  thousands  is  the  task  which 
occupies  the  time  and  thought  of  the  fair 
management — a  bit  of  work  big  enough  to 
hold  the  interested  attention  of  lovers  of 
work  that  bulks  large.    Every  square  foot 


of  the  sixty-three  acres  within  the  amuse- 
ment district  of  the  Exposition  has  been 
sold  at  the  highest  prices  ever  known  in 
exposition  history.  There  were  more  than 
six  thousand  unfilled  applications  for  con- 
cession space.  More  than  eleven  million 
dollars  will  be  invested  in  these  pleasure 
enterprises  alone.  Of  course  this  means 
that,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  on  this 
enormous  investment,  the  shows  and  enter- 
tainment features  must  be  of  the  hundred- 
per  cent  kind.    The  people  must  be  pleased. 

Placed  over  against  these  amusement 
features  are  those  of  an  educational  nature. 
Think  of  finding  complete  exhibits  repre- 
senting the  fine  arts,  education,  social 
economy,  liberal  arts,  manufactures  and 
varied  industries,  machinery,  transporta- 
tion, agriculture,  live  stock,  horticulture, 
war,  peace,  advertising,  salesmanship — 
everything  that  touches  even  remotely 
the  business  of  making  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  organizers,  as  someone  has  said,  are 
attempting  to  not  only  provide  a  fitting 
method  of  commemorating  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  but  as  well  are  endeavor- 
ing to  foster  progress  toward  better  stand- 
ards in  all  departments  of  the  world  of 
endeavor.  They  believe  that  by  holding 
before  the  people  the  best  the  world  offers, 
by  showing  the  good  things  of  all  the  na- 
tions, the  people  will  return  to  their  homes 
and  to  their  own  businesses  with  higher 
ideals,  with  nobler  purposes,  with  greater 
determination  and  greater  faith. 

San  Francisco,  determined  to  hold  her 
place  as  the  West's  greatest  city,  will 
share  with  the  Exposition  management  the 
responsibilities  and  pleasures  of  enter- 
taining the  guests  as  guests  should  be  enter- 
tained. The  hotels,  both  large  and  small, 
have  organized  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
each  other  make  all  visitors  welcome. 
There  will  be  no  increase  in  rates.  The 
honor  of  a  city  noted  for  its  hospitality  is 
worth  too  much  to  be  lost.  San  Francisco 
realizes  that  not  only  her  own  reputation, 
but  the  reputation  of  the  West  as  a  whole, 
is  in  her  hands.  Not  only  San  Francisco, 
but  all  the  cities  of  the  West,  will  give  the 
best  to  the  visitors.  No  one  forgets  in 
Setting  Sun  Land  that  colonists  are  wanted, 
that  there  is  land  to  be  developed,  cities 
to  be  built. 

The  story  is  told  of  an  Irish  poet  by  the 
name  of  Callinan,  who  was  so  wise  and 


THE  MAN  WHO  WON 

THE  STORY  OF  A  STRUGGLE 


By  WILUAM  R.  LIGHTON 
Author  of  tht  Billy  Fortune  Stories 

Uhtstraud  hy  Arthur  CahW 


As  far  as  it  has  gone*  the  story  is  as  follows:  Cass  Burdickf  general  manager  of  the 
Weismann  Land,  Cattle  &•  Sheep  Company* s  vast  interests  in  Wyoming,  is  energetic 
and  masterfuly  "a  born  restdt-getter"  A  severe  drouth  threatens  death  to  the  sheep,  and 
Burdick  depends  upon  a  certain  unfailing  spring,  an  oasis  in  the  grassless  desert,  but  he 
is  balked  by  the  Car  sons,  Iwmesteaders  from  Iowa,  who  stake  their  claim  upon  the  spring 
and  twenty  choice  acres  near  it  and  proceed  to  improve  the  land.  Burdick  knows  that  fail- 
ure to  secure  the  spring  means  his  failure  to  rise  to  partnership  with  the  company.  He 
calls  upon  the  Carsons,  whose  right  to  establish  a  permanent  home  is  warmly  defended  by 
their  beautiful  and  spirited  daughter,  Janet.  The  clash  between  Burdick  and  Carson  is  the 
old  frontier  feud — the  bitter  struggle  between  stockman  and  farmer  for  possession  of  the 
land.  In  the  ensuing  crisis  Billy  Fortune  steps  from  the  pages  of  Mr.  Lighton^s  famous 
Billy  Fortune  stories  to  enlist  as  Burdick' s  first  lieutenant.  Reappearing  with  Billy  are  two 
quaint  char  cullers  of  tite  range,  Steve  Brainard  and  "Squint**  Wade.  Even  Cupid  seems 
to  be  conspiring  against  Burdick*s  pecLce  of  mind;  his  business  prospects  are  further 
clouded  by  the  advent  of  Surveyor  Boughton  who  proposes  to  reclaim  for  the  government 
five  thousand  acres  of  the  Weismann  Company's  grazing  lands,  and  Burdick,  to  acquire  the 
coveted  spring,  resolves  upon  an  encounter'  with  the  Carsons.  During  the  gun-play  thai 
follows f  Burdick  is  badly  wounded  and  becomes  a  patient  in  the  Carsons*  home,  where  he 
is  visited  by  his  employer,  Weismann.  With  recovery  comes  romance;  but  Burdick 
says  good-by  to  Janet  and  the  household  and  departs  with  Billy  Fortune,  who  is  mystified 
that  Burdick,  evidetiUy  in  love  with  Janet,  wires  to  "Katherifie**  in  the  East:  "7  shall  come 
to  you  on  the  first  possible  day.**  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  travel,  Burdick  goes  East  to 
confer  with  Weismann  and  to  meet  Katherine,  but  her  charm  and  beauty  fail  to  win 
him  and  he  returns  with  renewed  fighting  spirit  to  the  field  of  action  in  Wyoming,  only  to 
be  outwitted  by  Billy  Fortune  and  ^'Squint**  Wade,  before  Cupid  himself  takes  command. 
Events  move  swiftly  until  the  feud  between  stockman  and  homesteader  reaches  a  crisis. 

THE  VICTORY 


STEVE  Brainard  came  down  on  Sat- 
urday night  from  ranch  headquarters 
to  the  Wade  homestead,  riding  hard 
upon  Burdick's  trail,  bringing  news  of  the 
first  success  in  his  well-drilling.    It  meant  a 


great  deal  to  the  company  that  he  had 
struck  abundant  water  in  the  middle  of  the 
great  north  range.  He  chose  to  bring  the 
story  in  person,  expecting  Burdick's  hearty 
approval;  for  he  knew  that  this  was  the 
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first  cheerful  turn  the  company's  affairs 
had  taken  in  many  months.  He  was 
frankly  disappointed  when  he  found  that 
Burdick  had  gone  on  to  Cheyenne. 

"He  went  down  early  this  mornin'" 
Squint  said,  "and  he  didn't  seem  to  know 
when  he  was  comin'  back.  He  was  rank 
rude  to  me  when  I  asked  him.  Said  he'd 
come  back  just  as  soon  as  he'd  found  an- 
other man  for  this  claim  that  wasn't  such 
a  hootin'  jackass  as  me.  Mebbe  he  won't 
ever  come  back.  I  don't  care  if  he  don't. 
You'd  better  throw  off  your  saddle.  Sup- 
per'll  be  ready  pretty  soon.  Mebbe 
Billy'U  have  some  notion  about  it,  in  the 
momin*." 

Steve  sought  Billy  after  breakfast.  Billy 
had  the  camp  to  himself,  and  was  taking 
this  chance  to  do  things  to  his  wardrobe — 
sewing  on  buttons,  patching,  tinkering. 
He  was  none  too  fond  of  that  job. 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  goin'  to  like  real 
well  about  wings,  when  I  get  'em"  he  said 
to  Steve.  "It  ain't  goin'  to  be  such  a  heap 
of  trouble  keepin'  'em  fixed  up.  There'll 
always  be  a  crop  of  pinfeathers  comin'  on. 
But  the  man  don't  live  that  can  grow  a  new 
shirt  on  his  back,  or  a  new  pair  of  breeches. 
It's  terrible  unhandy,  ain't  it?" 

Steve  ignored  that  frivolity.  "I've  struck 
water"  he  said.  "Just  a  mite  over  a  couple 
hundred  feet,  right  below  the  foot  of  the 
buttes.  It  looks  like  there's  plenty.  It 
comes  up  sixty  feet  in  the  drill-hole.  When's 
Cass  comin'  back?" 

"Who?  Cass  Burdick?"  said  Billy. 
"Oh — him!  I  don't  know."  He  paused 
to  moisten  and  twist  the  end  of  his  thread 
and  to  poke  it  carefully  through  the  eye 
of  his  needle.  "Are  you  expectin'  him  to 
be  grateful  to  you  about  that  drillin'?"  he 
queried.  "Well,  he  won't  be.  Grateful- 
ness ain't  in  that  man's  spellin'  book  at  all. 
I  guess  I  ought  to  know.  Look  at  what  I 
had  fixed  up  for  him  here.  But  is  he  grate- 
ful to  me?  He  ain't  even  come  around 
since  the  day  he  left  here.  If  he  wants  her, 
after  this,  let  him  get  her." 

"Oh,  fiddle!"  Steve  said.  "This  ain't 
any  girl  business.  This  means  somethin'. 
It's  goin'  to  save  the  sheep  for  him." 

Billy  tied  a  careful  double  knot  in  the 
end  of  his  thread  and  set  a  button  in  place, 
considering  Steve's  heresy  in  silence. 
"Girls  or  sheep!"  he  said  slowly.  "Yes,  I 
know  what  you're  gettin'  at.  There's 
times  when  a  sheep]  seems  pretty  impor- 


tant. There's  been  a  few  times  lately  when 
a  body  would  have  thought  that  Cass  Bur- 
dick was  thinkin'  that  sheep  was  the  most 
imp)ortant  things  in  the  world,  and  girls 
wasn't  cuttin'  any  figure  with  him  at  all. 
But  you  let  me  tell  you  somethin':  when 
a  man  takes  to  actin'  like  that,  it's  a  sure 
sign  that  he's  got  the  girl  in  his  mind  worse 
than  ever.  That's  what's  ailin'  Cass  Bur- 
dick, right  this  minute,  only  he  don't  know 
it.    You'll  see!" 

"Oh,  fiddle!"  Steve  said  again.  That  was 
his  recourse  whenever  he  found  himself 
in  the  straits  of  argument.  "You  and  the 
girls!"  he  went  on  with  light  scorn.  "I 
should  think  you'd  get  right  wore  out 
fussin'  with  'em  and  tryin'  to  get  'em  ar- 
ranged." 

"I  do"  Billy  agreed  readily.  "There's 
so  many  to  sort  over,  pickin'  out  the  right 
ones.  A  wrong  one  is  a  heap  worse  than 
none  at  all.  But,  honest,  Steve,  don't  it 
strike  you  that  this  one  is  pretty  near  the 
right  one  for  that  Cass  chap?" 

"You  don't  know  when  Cass  is  comin* 
back?"    Steve   persisted. 

"No"  BiUy  said.  "And  if  I'm  any  judge, 
it  wouldn't  do  him  no  good  now  if  he  d&d 
come  back.  I  saw  that  Boughton  boy 
makin'  love  to  her  last  night." 

When  he  despaired  of  getting  Billy  to 
talk  sense,  Steve  went  back  to  Squint 
Wade's  shack.  Left  alone,  Billy  presently 
laid  aside  his  housewife's  kit  and  strayed 
over  to  Boughton 's  camp.  Carson  and  his 
family  had  left  home  at  sunrise  for  a  day's 
drive  through  the  hills,  up  to  the  wooded 
springs  in  Muskrat  canyon.  It  was  just 
a  family  party,  but  from  what  he  had  seen 
the  night  before  Billy  had  a  notion  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  Joe  Boughton  would 
have  a  place.  It  gave  him  a  shock  to  find 
Boughton  in  his  tent,  making  a  pretense 
of  work,  hollow-eyed,  weary,  as  if  at  the 
end  of  an  all-night  session  with  himself. 
Billy  passed  through  a  swift  period  of  self- 
communion. 

"Hello!"  he  hailed  Joe.  "How's  it 
comin'?  I  didn't  mean  to  go  to  sleep  on 
you  last  night.  Excuse  me.  I  guess  I 
must  have  been  sleepy."  He  grinned 
amiably  over  this  saying.  "I  guess  I  didn't 
rightly  get  the  good  of  what  you  was  tellin' 
me  about  the  irrigatin'  business.  Never 
mind.  I'll  have  a  chance  to  pick  it  up  when 
you  get  to  runnin'  your  ditches  through  the 
country."    He  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of 
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Joe's  cot,  keq)ing  his  bland  smile,  trying 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  nothing  on 
his  mind.  ''I  expect  the  Govemment'U 
begin  diggin'  pretty  soon,  won't  they?" 

Joe's  voice  was  dull,  lack-lustre.  "I 
suppose  so.  The  Service  people  think 
they'll  stop  the  interference  we've  had. 
Some  of  these  folks  out  here  have  been  try- 
ing to  prevent  our  doing  anything,  but 
Aey've  been  headed  oflF.  That's  flie  re- 
port I  had  yesterday.  My  survey  will  be 
finished  this  week.  The  work  ought  to 
begin  before  the  end  of  the  summer." 

Billy  received  this  news  with  real  seri- 
ousness. He  understood.  "Sure  enough?" 
he  questioned.  "Well,  that's  good."  Iliere 
was  a  little  interval  of  silence.  "I  hope  it's 
so"  Billy  said.  "It'll  make  a  heap  of  differ- 
ence to  this  country,  won't  it?  There'll  be 
people  comin'  in  now — ^real  people,  instead 
of  us  punchers  and  wranglers  and  herders. 
We're  good  enough  for  tlus  kind  of  thing — 
doin'  the  rough  things;  but  it's  goin'  to  take 
a  different  lot  to  do  the  real  things.  They'll 
be  comin'  in  now.  Folks  like  these  Carsons. 
They're  the  real  sort,  ain't  they?" 

When  the  question  was  out,  he  was  sorry 
that  he  had  made  it  so  downright.  He  had 
not  meant  to  give  a  hurt.  He  saw  Joe 
catch  his  lip  between  his  teeth,  and  the 
look  of  weariness  in  his  eyes  deepened.  He 
said  nothing,  and  Billy  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  go  on  with  what  he  had  begun. 
Boughton's  manner  disclosed  a  state  of 
things  that  Billy  had  hardly  anticipated, 
for  all  his  acuteness  in  the  man-and- woman 
business.  Deep  in  his  heart  he  was  glad; 
but  he  was  sorry  for  Joe.  He  turned  the 
matter  over  and  over,  making  up  his  mind 
what  he  would  say  next.  He  was  not  ex- 
pert in  giving  consolation  to  the  disap- 
pointed; if  a  love  affair  went  wrong,  his 
experience  had  taught  him  no  healing  save 
to  hurry  on  to  the  next  one.  He  doubted, 
though,  whether  Joe  would  accept  that 
philosophy  cheerfully  just  now.  He  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
wound  alone  rather  than  risk  touching  it 
clumsily. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  with  his  habitual  airi- 
ness, "we've  done  our  part,  any  way.  It 
had  to  be  done,  I  reckon.  It  wasn't  just 
blind  luck  that  sent  us  lads  in  here  and  kept 
us  at  what  we've  been  doin'.  Do  you  tHink 
it  was?.  I  don't  believe  in  luck,  that  way. 
It  was  somethin'  besides  luck.  There's 
some  things  that  don't  happen  by  luck — 


oh,  like  sunrise,  or  the  way  the  stars  are 
strung  out  across  the  sky,  or  what  makes 
the  grass  grow."  He  laughed,  half  shame- 
facedly. "The  only  fun  I  get  out  of  be- 
lievin'  in  the  Almighty  is  in  thinkin'  that 
He  must  know  what  He's  doin'.  Don't 
you  reckon  He  kind  of  distributes  us  around 
where  we  ought  to  be?  Did  you  ever  hear 
about  old  man  Moses  takin'  that  bunch  of 
Jewish  people  up  to  that  new  coimtry? 
They  said  it  was  the  Almighty  that  fixed 
that,  didn't  they?  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  it 
was.  Ain't  it  pretty  near  as  reasonable  to 
think  He's  sendin'  other  people  to  other 
countries?  Even  Wyoming.  Only  mebbe 
the  people  don't  always  know  it,  like  them 
Jews  thought  they  did." 

"Yes,  I  guess  you're  right  about  that, 
Billy"  Joe  said. 

Billy  paused,  hunting  for  his  tobacco, 
then  ^owly  fashioned  a  cigarette,  consider- 
ing. His  faith  concerning  the  big  vital 
things  of  life  was  of  few  and  simple  terms, 
not  orthodox,  not  learned  from  Uie  books, 
not  contained  in  prim  rules  and  precepts. 
It  was  loosely  knit,  vague  in  spots,  not 
always  consistent  with  itself;  but  it  served 
his  use  in  the  crises  of  decision  between 
fundamental  right  and  wrong.  Philoso- 
phers would  not  have  called  it  a  philosc^hy 
— there  was  too  little  method  in  it;  theolo- 
gians would  not  have  called  it  a  faith — it 
was  too  free-and-easy;  but  it  kept  him  for 
the  most  part  clean  in  mind  and  heart — ^as 
clean  and  breeze-swept  as  the  plains  that 
had  been  the  theater  of  his  life.  Neither 
philosophers  nor  theologians  could  have 
shown  much  of  an  advantage  over  Billy  in 
that  effect. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  about  it" 
Billy  said.  "Before  a  new  country  can  ever 
be  used  right,  a  lot  of  folks  have  got  to  go 
into  it  first,  and  blunder  round,  and  make 
a  mess  of  mistakes,  and  sort  of  act  the  fool. 
There  ain't  any  other  way  to  find  out 
things  about  it,  so  the  folks  that  come  along 
afterwards  will  know  what  to  do.  That's 
what  us  lads  have  been  doin'  here.  I  don't 
know  as  anybody  ought  to  hold  that  up 
against  us.  There's  never  anything  worth 
doin'  that  gets  done  without  somebody 
bein'  willin'  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  witn 
tryin'  to  do  it  the  first  time.  But  that 
don't  prove  that  he's  nothin'  but  a  wrong 
sort  of  a  fool,  docs  it?  They  tell  me  that 
even  p>oor  old  Moses  made  some  kind  of  a 
mistsdce,  so  when  he  got  'em  to  the  new 
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country  he  didn't  get  but  just  a  look-in  for 
himself.  But  the  rest  of  'cm  wouldn't  have 
gone  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  would  they? 
It  was  pretty  rough  on  Moses,  mebbe;  but 
I'll  bet  he  was  plumb  satisfied,  when  he 
thought  about  it.  Keepin'  from  makin' 
mistakes  ain't  the  only  satisfaction  in  the 
world.  Nor  what  you  get  for  yourself  ain't 
the  only  satisfaction,  either.  Just  playin' 
the  game  the  way  the  cards  get  dealt  to 
you — that's  what  I  like  about  this  world." 

In  spite  of  his  depression,  Joe  laughed  at 
the  whimsical  turn  of  his  companion's  argu- 
ment. Billy  echoed  the  laugh;  a  laugh  was 
always  close  at  the  heels  of  his  most  solemn 
declarations.  He  got  up  from  his  seat, 
stretching  out  his  arms  lazily,  choosing  the 
moment  of  cheerfulness  for  his  leave-taking. 
"It's  a  cinch,"  he  said,  "that  the  home- 
steaders wouldn't  come  in  strong  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  work  you're  doin';  and  the  govern- 
ment wouldn't  have  got  busy  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  stockmen  startin'  to  try  to  get 
hold  of  all  the  land,  the  way  they've  been 
at  it.  It's  goin'  to  work  around  all  right. 
Things  always  do;  and  nobody  could  stop 
'em  if  he  wanted  to,  could  he?  That  part 
don't  bother  me  any.  The  only  thing  that 
worries  me  this  mornin'  is  gettin'  my  over- 
alls patched  so  they  won't  look  too  much 
like  a  brand-new  rainbow." 

"There  was  one  of  your  Jewish  friends 
who  wore  a  coat  of  many  colors"  Joe  sug- 
gested. 

"Not  breeches,  though"  Billy  returned. 
"Things  that  would  be  perfectly  proper  in 
coats  would  be  rank  ridiculous  in  pants. 
Well,  my  pants  are  waitin'  for  me,  back 
yonder.  I'dbetterbegoin'to'em.  So  long!" 

Along  with  his  patching  he  did  some 
thinking.  "Well,  gee  whiz!" — that  was  the 
manner  of  its  beginning.  "She  said  no  to 
him,  didn't  she?  It's  as  plain  as  the  thumb 
on  your  hand.  He  told  her,  and  she  said 
no!  What  do  you  think  about  that?  And 
if  she  said  it,  she  meant  it,  didn't  she?  She 
ain't  one  of  the  other  kind.  It  wouldn't  do 
him  any  good  to  coax  her,  not  if  he  coaxed 
a  million  years,  after  she*d  said  no  once. 
If  it  was  me,  I'd  be  lookin'  bluer  than  him, 
right  now,  because  I'd  know  it  wasn't  a 
speck  of  use." 

He  set  a  fresh  patch  upon  his  faded  over- 
alls and  studied  the  effect  critically.  "They 
certainly  will  look  quaint — like  a  peacock 
with  his  tail  spread  out!  Well,  I  can't  help 
it.    A  man  can't  do  any  better  than  the 


best  he  knows  how,  can  he?     I  can  cb 
better  with  the  heel  of  that  boot." 

He  began  trimming  the  leather  for  Im 
new  boot-heel,  fashioning  the  pieces  care- 
fully with  his  jack-knife.  "She  said  no  to 
him"  he  said.  "What  do  you  reckon  she 
did  it  for?  She  mnst  have  had  a  reason  d 
some  kind,  don't  you  think?  It  don't  seem 
reasonable,  hardly;  but  most  likely  she  did 
What  do  you  expect  it  was,  now?"  And 
then  on  the  moment  BUly  saw  Cass  Bur- 
dick  approaching  over  the  Cheyenne  traiL 
Cass  came  with  his  imperious  demand  as  to 
Janet's  whereabouts,  and  Billy  had  his  r^ 
venge  for  Burdick's  long  contrariness. 

"Where's  Janet  Carson?"  Burdick  in- 
sisted, when  Billy  tried  to  switch  the  talk 
to  other  things. 

"Oh,  she's  out  in  the  hflls  somewheres" 
said  Billy.  "She's  all  right,  with  her  folks. 
They'll  be  comin'  back  this  evenin',  some- 
time most  likely,  if  they  don't  happen  to 
hit  the  wrong  trail,  or  somethin'.  You 
ain't  had  any  breakfast  yet,  have  you?  If 
you'll  get  down  and  wait  a  minute  111  fix 
you  some  coffee;  and  mebbe  I  can  dig  you 
up  some  bacon  and  a  biscuit." 

"Which  way  did  they  go?"  Burdick  asked 
impatiently. 

"Why,  they  was  headed  out  on  the  west 
trail,  if  I  remember  right"  Billy  said. 
"Mebbe  it  was  north.  No,  I  guess  it  was 
west.  They  was  talkin'  about  several 
different  places  they  might  go  to.  I  don't 
recollect  all  of  'em.  I  believe  Spoon  Buttcs 
was  one  of  'em — only,  come  to  think  of  it, 
I  believed  they  changed  their  minds  about 
that,  on  account  of  its  bein'  a  bad  trail  from 
here.  I  can  boil  you  some  coffee  in  just  a 
little  while.    You  ain't  in  a  rush,  are  you?" 

Burdick's  answer  was  deep  in  his  throat, 
inarticulate,  as  he  struck  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  went  back  toward  the  trail  in  a  swing- 
ing lope.  He  had  determined  that  he  would 
follow  the  trail  of  the  Carson  wagon  as  best 
he  could,  in  disregard  of  Billy's  crazy  direc- 
tions. When  he  had  gone  fifty  yards,  Billy 
halted  him  by  a  hail  through  his  hollowed 
hands — a  long  singing  cry  of  imperative 
meaning  in  the  plains  country.  He  wheeled 
his  horse  and  sat  waiting  while  Billy  rose 
and  walked  leisurely  out  to  overtake  him. 

"I  just  wanted  to  tell  you,"  he  said, 
"that  if  you  was  to  happen  to  want  to  find 
out  anything  about  those  wells,  Steve  b 
over  at  Squint's  shack.  I'd  go  by  that  way, 
if  I  was  you,  because  I  have  a  notion  that's 
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the  trail  you'd  better  take,  if  you're  figurin' 
on  runnin'  onto  the  Carsons.  They  thought 
mebbe  they  might  go  up  to  the  springs  on 
Muskrat,  by  that  place  where  the  copper 
prospectors  are  workin*.  You  might  be 
able — "  He  stopped  talking  and  began 
grinning  widely,  for  his  last  words  had  been 
addressed  to  Burdick's  back.  ^'Judas 
Priest!"  he  said.  "Don't  he  act  hasty, 
though?"  He  returned  to  his  seat,  still 
agrin.  "If  he  can  pick  out  where  she  is 
from  what  I  told  him,  he's  a  right  good  one 
at  it.  If  there  was  anybody  here  to  bet 
with,  I'd  bet  he  don't  find  her  before  night. 
All  right.  It'll  do  him  good  to  sweat  over 
it  a  little." 

He  would  have  won  his  bet.  All  through 
the  summer  day  Cass  rode  upon  his  search. 
For  a  time,  while  the  trail  followed  the  lower 
level  of  the  sheltering  canyon,  he  found  the 
wheel-tracks  easily  enough;  but  in  the 
wind-blown  sands  of  the  higher  lands  he 
lost  that  aid.  A  mile  or  two  further  along, 
the  trail  divided  into  three,  spreading  apart 
widely,  and  there  was  no  sign  as  to  .which 
he  must  follow.  He  turned  to  the  eastward, 
and  reached  Scott's  camp  before  noon. 
The  travelers  had  not  passed  that  way. 
He  was  hungry  and  hot;  but  he  contented 
himself  with  a  hasty  luncheon  from  the 
cold  odds  and  ends  in  the  messbox,  ex- 
changed his  spent  horse  for  another,  and 
set  out  again,  riding  across  country  toward 
the  midcUe  trail,  hoping  for  some  chance 
sign.  He  did  not  find  it;  he  knew  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  he  would;  but  he  kept  on 
until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then,  doggedly, 
he  turned  back  toward  Iron  Hill. 

Supper  was  over  at  the  Carson  camp,  and 
Billy  sat  with  Janet  in  the  half  shadows  at 
the  outer  rim  of  the  firelight.  That  was 
her  favorite  seat  in  the  evening  time,  at  the 
unhewn  log-pile,  with  the  form  of  the  house 
just  revealed  in  the  mellow  glow.  All  that 
was  gentlest  and  kindliest  in  her  seemed  to 
be  at  its  best  there — and  Billy  knew  it. 
That  was  why  he  had  taken  her  there  for 
the  talk  he  wanted  to  have  with  her.  He 
had  found  out  that  Burdick  had  not  en- 
countered her  during  the  nay:  He  had  said 
nothing  of  Burdick's  appearance  at  camp 
in  the  early  morning.  He  meant  to  talk 
with  her  craftily — not  so  she  would  think 
he  was  talking  at  all  of  such  concrete  things 
as  love  and  lovers,  but  rather  of  sealing 
wax  and  cabbages  and  kings  and  a  lot  of 
odds  and  ends  of  human  experience.    He 


had  told  himself  that  he  would  "hit  just  one 
more  lick  for  that  Burdick  boy." 

"Look  at  them  stars"  he  said  lazily,  from 
his  seat  at  her  feet.  "Have  you  ever  tried 
to  understand  the  stars?  I  don't  mean  the 
way  they're  arranged,  but  them.  There's 
times  when  they  seem  so  far  off,  and  nothin' 
but  strangers  to  you;  but  then  there's  other 
times  when  they  look  so  close  and  so  sort 
of  friendly.  This  is  one  of  the  nights. 
Look  at  that  big  yellow  one,  winkin'  at  us. 
I  don't  know  his  name;  but  if  you  knew  him, 
he  looks  as  if  you'd  begin  callin'  him  Tom 
or  Ben  in  a  couple  of  minutes.  Ain't  you 
fond  of  the  stars?" 

She  laughed  softly.  Because  there  was 
that  in  his  manner  which  forbade  reserve, 
she  spoke  in  perfect  frankness.  "IVe  loved 
them  since  I  was  the  littlest  bit  of  a  girl. 
I  used  to  talk  to  them  and  tell  them  things 
I  shouldn't  have  dared  tell  to  folks — secrets, 
you  know." 

"Yes,  I  know"  said  Billy.  "They  must 
have  listened  to  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  talk 
in  their  time,  don't  you  reckon?  Every- 
body that  ever  lived,  since  the  very  begin- 
nin',  has  talked  to  'em,  one  time  or  another, 
about  somethin'  or  other.  And  they've 
listened.  They're  real  good  listeners,  ain't 
they?  But  did  they  ever  talk  back  to  you? 
IVe  wished  they  would  to  me.  They  could 
tell  me  things  I  want  to  know.  But  I  don't 
know  as  they  ever  did." 

"They've  talked  to  me,  Billy"  she  said. 
"I've  made  them.  They  will,  if  you  make 
them." 

"Will  they?"  he  returned.  He  did  not 
press  the  inquiry  as  it  related  to  herself 
alone.  He  knew  all  he  needed  to  know 
about  her. 

"Will  they?"  he  queried,  then  turned  the 
talk  into  the  channel  he  wanted  it  to  take. 
"And  just  think  what  they  must  have  seen, 
too!  That's  the  worst  of  it.  They  behave 
so  still  and  quiet,  you'd  think  they  wasn't 
payin'  much  attention;  but,  just  the  same, 
they've  seen  everything  that's  been  goin' 
on.  It  bothers  me,  when  I  think  about  it. 
Every  man  that's  ever  made  love  to  a  girl 
since  th^  Year  One,  they've  caught  him  at 
it,  haven't  they?  Yes,  sir,  they  certainly 
have!  And  there's  been  a  heap  of  love- 
makin'  in  all  that  time,  ain't  there?  It 
would  average  up  about  six  times  to  a  man, 
I  reckon — countin'  just  the  real  love-makin', 
and  not  countin'  the  triflin'.  And  there's 
been  a  good  many  men  since  the  first  one. 
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he'd  tried  it  with  several  before  he  got 
around  to  me." 

iSs  quick  ear  caught  a  far,  faint  sound, 
the  sound  of  a  hurraing  horse's  hoofs  click- 
ing against  the  stones  in  the  trail,  off  to  the 
northward.  His  fancy  read  hot  impatience 
in  the  ^>eed  of  the  horseman's  approach. 
None  but  a  trained  ear  would  have  noted  it. 
Janet  was  quite  unconscious. 

"Folks  talk  about  love"  Billy  said,  "as  if 
it  was  as  common  as  eatin'  and  sleepin' — as 
if  it  happened  pretty  near  as  often.  It 
don't,  though.  Not  real  love.  That  kind 
don't  hapf>en  at  all  to  most  people;  and  even 
to  the  best  of  'em  it  don't  happen  oftener 
than  once  in  a  whole  life.  That's  what 
makes  me  say  the  way  I  do:  the  person  that 
has  real  love  come  to  him  oughtn't  to  ask 
too  many  foolish  questions;  he  ought  to 
know  he's  been  picked  out  for  a  terrible 
lucky  person.  Them  stars  could  tell  you  that, 
if  they'd  only  take  a  notion  to  talk  a  little." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sound  of  the 
hoofbeats  on  the  trail.  The  merest  novice 
in  plainscraft  must  have  observed. 

"Some  one  is  traveling  late''  Janet  said. 
"That's  a  thing  that  has  made  me  wonder, 
out  here — how  you  men  find  vour  wav  at 
night  over  these  great  plains.  I  couldn't 
do  it.  I'd  be  lost  in  two  minutes,  if  I  were 
to  try  it." 

"It's  the  stars"  Billy  said.  "Mostly 
you'd  travel  by  them,  when  they  was 
showin'.  They're  better  than  landmarks, 
in  this  country.  I've  been  worse  lost  in  the 
day-time  than  I  ever  was  at  night.  Or  if 
the  stars  ain't  showin',  you  just  travel 
towards  the  thing  you  want.  .\  man  that's 
goin'  after  somethin'  he  wants  real  bad,  he 
ain't  goin'  to  get  lost." 

It  was  the  last  word  he  had  a  chance  to 
say  in  Burdick's  behalf.  The  horseman 
paused  at  the  gate  in  the  ^"ire  fence,  then 
moved  toward  the  firelight  afoot,  leading 
his  beast.    Billy  scrambled  to  his  feet. 

"Why!"  he  cried.  "It's  Cass  Burdickl 
What  in  the  world  do  you  reckon  that  man 
can  be  wantin'  here?    Let's  go  see." 

At  the  edge  of  the  camp  Burdick  dropped 
his  bridle  rein  and  walked  intrepidly  over 
to  old  Carson,  his  head  held  high,  his  hand 
outstretched. 

"Don't  be  afraid  to  shake  hands  with 
me"  he  said.  "I've  come  as  a  friend,  this 
time.    I'm  tired  of  the  other  thing." 

Wondering,  but  unable  to  doubt  as  he 
looked  into  Burdick's  face,  Carson  gave  his 


hand.  "You're  welcome,  friend"  he  said 
simply. 

Burdick  did  not  prolong  his  meeting  with 
Carson  for  the  sake  of  explanations.  In- 
stead, he  turned  to  Mrs.  Carson.  Both 
hands  were  offered  her,  and  she  took  them 
in  her  own  warm  clasp  without  question. 

"There  are  prodigals  and  prodigals"  he 
said.  "I've  come  back.  You  needn't  mind 
the  fatted  calf.  Just  be  good  to  me.  I  want 
to  sleep  tonight  in  my  tent,  if  you'll  let  me. 
Will  you?  I'll  talk  with  you  tomorrow; 
but  tonight  I  want  you  to  take  everj'thing 
for  granted.  Treat  me  as  a  good  woman 
always  knows  how  to  treat  any  sort  of  a 
scamp,  if  he's  repentant.  Can  you  do  that 
for  me?" 

She  held  his  hands  close  and  smiled  up  at 
him  in  a  way  that  took  away  all  doubt. 
"I  knew  you  would  come  back"  she  said 
gently.  "It's  all  right.  Your  tent  has  been 
waiting  for  you.  It's  yours,  whenever  you 
want  it." 

He  tried  to  laugh,  but  there  was.a  catch 
in  his  throat.  "My  mother  died  when  I  was 
only  three  years  old"  he  said.  "I  don't 
remember  anything  about  her,  of  course; 
but  when  I  was  old  enough  I  began  to  miss 
her.  I've  been  missing  her  ever  since.  If 
I  could  have  gone  to  her,  once  in  a  while, 
and  put  my  head  down  in  her  lap,  it  would 
have  saved  lots  of  trouble.  The  pillow  in 
my  tent  here  has  been  the  next  best  thing 
I've  known.    I  want  it  tonight." 

Janet  came  in  with  Billy  just  then. 
Watching,  Billy  felt  a  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment in  their  meeting.  There  was  no  aban- 
don in  it;  constraint,  rather,  so  far  as  out- 
ward appearances  went.  But  when  he 
looked  again  and  saw  the  subtle  meeting  of 
their  eyes,  he  was  better  satisfied.  Yawn- 
ing portentously,  he  went  poking  oflf  to  his 
bed. 

Through  the  long  warm  hours  of  the  next 
morning,  Burdick  loitered  about  the  camp 
in  seeming  aimlessness.  For  an  hoiu*  in 
midmoming  he  wrote  letters.  One  of  these, 
the  one  upon  which  he  spent  the  least  time, 
was  addressed  to  old  Sol  Weismann  at 
Kansas  Citv.  Like  all  of  his  communica- 
tions  to  Weismann.  it  was  brief,  blunt,  with 
all  unnecessar\'  words  clipped  away: 

Dear  Sir:  Have  concluded  to  quit  compwiny. 
Shall  continue  in  charge  until  >uccessor  found. 
Make  best  contract  possible  with  my  successor, 
irrespective  of  my  interests.  Should  like  to 
relinquish  management  soon  as  |x>ssible.    Ask 
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_  ^.  ..  .... 

as  I  utttI  t. .  1  ■t:  iisiarir:  -  .  t  :  :  •..:>n 
de>ire^  '..^'.  'r.  sr  I  vr  -irr.t  Jirr  r-tr.r.zrr 
tK;.-  ever.     I:  t  i::  ther  s.r.     :  .veikcr.ir.z 

tac   irr^rr  .-. t.      1    -...  .  *-— .  ■*    a...i.    •  .-  v. 

«  A  «  « 

that  zoes. "  He  sighed  over  hi?  pipe. 
"Mavbe  it's  iusi  as  well.    I  don't  mind  ii 


much,  so  Kong  as  Tve  got  my  yocnig  folks 
to  keep  youth  alx\-e  in  the  xamflr.  If  I 
didn't  hive  thez:.  age  vould  be  a  Vao^ 
propotatioc.  To  'oe  oid  and  chikflfss — that 
must  *ne  heli." 

There  was  another  alecot  that  ks^^thened 
into  minutes.  Burdick  roused  him<Mf  bv 
and  bv. 

"You  haven't  asked  me  why  Fvc  oome 
this  time.  I  like  that.  I  hoped  ycm 
wouldn't.  unt£  I  get  readj-  to  tdl  you. 
You've  been  nne  to  me  all  thrK:*u^.  Caison. 
I  haven't  been  free  to  talk  to  \xni  as  I 
wanted-  I'm  free  now.  I've  been  only  a 
hired  man  'oeic-re:  'out  now  I'm  my  ovn 
boss.    I've  quit  the  company," 

Carson  kioked  at  him  intently.  -UTiat?" 
he  isld.    "You've  cuit  *em?    ^livr*' 

"It  was  ineN-itabie.  I  s^pose**  Burdick 
answered  siowiv.  "after  \x>u  came  hoe. 
I  shouldn't  have  dene  it.  I  think,  except  lor 
vour  coming.  It  isn't  'because  I"m  con- 
science-stricken,  th^:-u£h.  C'C  account  of 
what's  harwned  '!>etween  us — nothing  of 
that  sc-rt.  I  'relieve  in  the  thing  vou're 
trving  to  6<*.  that's  all.  I've  alwavs  been 
a  *3c-liever  in  '&:«me-m-aking.  You  haven't 
oin verted  ir.e;  but  you've  made  me  do  some 
new  thinking.  I've  ziLACit  ^:::^  my  mind  that 
I'm  ne*t  going  to  'De  in  a  pasiticci  to  bkxk 
vour  w^..rk.  c-r  the  w^i^rk  of  men  like  \\ml 
IXf  v«ju  understand  m.e?" 

Carson  'tietrivcd  n-o  surprise:  there  mas 
n<'  ouiward  sh^;-w  of  feeling  at  ail,  "'Tniy, 
vcs"  he  said  after  a  m.omen:.  "I  guess  I  dlo. 
You  siv  i:  r^lain  enough.  I  shouldn't  have 
ihc'Ugh:  it  of  you.  though." 

"I  mean  i:.  ius:  that  wjv"  said  Btirdick. 
"I  couldn't  slay  in  the  ccmpany  any  longer 
and  niih:  to  stop  ycur  wcrk;  so  I'm  getting 
out  o:  ::.  ' 

"Well"  Carscn  said,  "'t^ut  what  are  vou 
coin?  to  d  j  now?" 

Burdick  hesitated  ever  'nis  answer,  though 
it  came  at  las:  with  simrle  directness,  "l 
don't  'x-now.     T'nat  isn't  in  mv  haiKls.     I 


know  what   I   should  like 


do— what  I 


shall  do.  if  I  can.    1*11  make  a  hv^me  of  my 
own.  here  :n  tht-se  lands,  i:  ycur  daughter 


*»"...  nc.f  mr 


Lifr-.ni:  rrtisTrr.Jr  h-:lvi  C.ir>.n's  tongue. 
His  s:^x-:h  "^-s  ^'.-.v^yf  s".:-.\i-st  in  times  <rf 
crisis .  B  - : . :  r. :  uch  'nt  -.v  j. >  >i . ;.  r. t ,  the  power 
ti-:  su-::t-n  em.:: or.  trvuc":  :.*".i  ^.CK>1  surg- 
ins  ir.to  ris  :.ice,  and  r.is  cvt-s  were  aflame. 

"I'm.  coir.c  :o  jsk  htr  :v"  'i-^e  mv  wife*' 
Burdick   siid.     "I'm   n::   j>skin«:  \\>u  for 
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vour  consent.  I  must  talk  with  her.  Youll 
have  every  chance  to  find  out  everything 
you  want  to  know  about  my  life.  There's 
been  nothing  unclean  in  it.  I  couldn't  offer 
to  give  her  an  unclean  life.  But  you'll  have 
to  take  my  word  for  that  now.  I'm  going 
to  talk  with  her  today." 

Mightily  Carson  struggled  with  himself. 
He  laid  a  shaking  hand  upon  Burdick's 
shoulder.  "Good  God,  man!"  he  cried. 
"I  can't  say  anything  to  you.  I  can't  stop 
love.  But  if  you  do  love  the  girl,  for  God's 
sake  don't  tell  her  imless  you  know  you're 
fit  for  her — as  fit  as  any  man  can  be  for  a 
good  woman." 

"No"  Burdick  said  quietly.  "I've 
thought  of  all  that.  I've  told  you  the  truth. 
I've  kept  myself  clean.  If  you  find  any 
foul  stain  on  my  life  I'll  give  her  up.  I'll 
promise  you  that." 

Slowly,  with  drawn  face,  Carson  rose  and 
without  another  word  went  away  to  his 
work.  For  a  long  time  Burdick  sat  as  the 
old  man  had  left  him,  searching  his  heart 
to  the  very  depths.  So  he  sat  when  he  saw 
Janet  come  from  her  tent  and  move  to  her 
accustomed  place  for  her  afternoon  hour 
with  her  book.  He  rose  and  went  to  join  her. 

She  met  his  eyes  as  he  stood  beside  her 
chair,  looking  down  upon  her.  Revelation 
was  in  the  encounter;  but  it  was  he  who 
showed  agitation.  In  her  beautiful  eyes 
there  was  a  fathomless  serenity.  So  the 
good  woman  meets  great  love — not  in 
passionate  excitement,  but  in  profound 
calm.  Nor  was  it  passionate  excitement 
that  stirred  his  heart.  To  the  strong  man 
the  fulfilment  of  high  desire  is  always  and 
fwever  disturbing,  disquieting.  In  the 
first  moment  of  this  meeting  Burdick  found 
such  fulfilment.  When  he  seated  himself 
beside  her  it  was  with  the  humility  of  the 
man  to  whose  dearest  \'isions  the  great  gods 
have  given  reality. 

"You  have  had  good  reason  for  mis- 
judging me"  he  said.  **But  you  are  like 
your  mother;  you  don't  misjudge.  That's 
a  wonderful  gift — the  power  to  keep  one's 
self  open-hearted.  I  thank  God  you  have 
it.  If  you  were  like  other  women,  I  should 
fed  very  hopeless  in  trying  to  say  to  you 
what  I  must." 


She  did  not  reply.  Her  glance  fell  to  the 
book  lying  upon  her  knees;  and  slowly  she 
began  fingering  its  leaves,  waiting.  A  fleck 
of  brilliant  sunlight  fell  for  an  instant  upon 
her  bent  head,  heavenly  iUumination  of  her 
sweetness.  His  heart  leaped,  not  with 
man's  desire,  but  with  a  passion  more  god- 
like. 

"Girl!"  he  cried  softly.  "I  needn't  put 
off  what  I  must  say.  I  can't  say  all  I  want. 
Once  in  a  long  time  there's  given  to  one  of 
us  a  love  that's  beyond  all  words.  It  has  been 
given  to  me,  through  you.  I  love  you  as  I 
believe  God  meant  that  men  should  love 
women." 

Not  yet  did  she  speak  in  answer.  For  a 
moment  she  looked  at  him,  clearly,  unafraid, 
calmly;  then  she  looked  away  across  the 
wide  sunlit  desert  to  the  rim  of  the  distant 
hills,  waiting. 

"I  should  have  loved  you"  he  said,  "no 
matter  how  we  had  met,  no  matter  who  you 
were  or  what  you  were  doing.  You  are  so 
beautiful,  you  will  always  compel  love,  just 
for  yourself.  But  I  shouldn't  have  told  you 
if  I  hadn't  found  you  here,  doing  this 
beautiful  thing — ^making  this  beautiful 
home.  That's  what  love  means  to  me — 
home.  If  that's  left  out,  love  becomes  a 
terrible  thing.  Love  ought  to  create,  in- 
stead of  destroying.  You  know  all  that. 
I  needn't  try  to  tell  you  that,  except  for  the 
sake  of  telling  you  what  my  love  for  you 
is."  He  put  out  his  strong  hand  and  laid 
it  upon  hers,  folding  'it  close.  "I  might 
have  told  you  all  this  long  ago,  the  first  day 
we  met,  if  there  hadn't  been  other  things  in 
the  way.  You  needn't  ask  me  what  they 
were.  They  don't  matter  now.  I've  put 
aside  everything  in  the  world  but  my  love 
for  you.  My  love  is  all  the  world  to  me 
now.    Girl,  do  you  believe  me?" 

Slowly,  reverently,  he  drew  her  into  his 
arms,  unresisting.  It  was  done  in  the  open 
light  of  day.  Mrs.  Carson  came  from  her 
tent  and  beheld,  then  retired  quietly.  In 
the  tent's  seclusion  she  fell  upon  her  knees 
beside  her  bed,  trembling,  and  warm  tears 
started  in  her  gentle  eyes.  From  a  distance 
Billy  Fortune  too  beheld,  and  laughed 
softly  to  himself.  His  laughter  and  the 
mother's  tears  were  closely  akin. 


THE   END. 


A  Practical  Idealist 


ONE  of  his  own  pet  phrases,  "a  prac- 
tical idealist, "concisely  characterizes 
Mark  Daniels,  the  Califomian  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  management 
of  the  twelve  national  parks  of  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Lane,  whose 
clearness  of  vision  none  will  doubt,  saw  that 
the  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  under 
which  these  great  reserves  of  scenic  wealth 
was  being  conducted,  each  being  practically 
independent  of  all  the  others,  was  not  con- 
ducive of  harmony,  zeal  or  economy.  To 
remedy  its  faults  and  obtain  uniformity  of 
administration  he  decided  that  an  executive 
head  was  necessary.  So  he  segregated  the 
work  in  this  connection  being  done  by  a 
number  of  subordinates  and  imposed  it, 
with  added  duties  and  authority,  upon  an- 
other official  of  the  Department — General 
Superintendent  and  Landscape  Engineer 
of  National  Parks.  As  the  first  bearer  of 
this  somewhat  imposing  title,  he  chose  a 
man  with  whose  abihty  and  fitness  he  was 
personally  cognizant.  In  accepting  the  place 
Mr.  Daniels,  already  one  of  the  hardest  of 
workers,  has  added  greatly  to  his  labors  and 
responsibilities,  but  he  has  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth  for  a  congenial  undertaking,  and  de- , 
clares  that  when  he  retires  from  office  he  will 
have  something  in  the  way  of  accomplish- 
ment to  show,  if  he  has  to  "go  broke"  in 
doing  it.  Those  who  know  him  doubt  not 
that  he  will  keep  his  word. 

Mark  Daniels — he  had  a  middle  name 
once  but,  wisely,  has  forgotten  It — is  thirty- 
three  years  old,  of  medium  height  and 
'athletic  build,  with  clear-cut  features, 
bright  eyes,  and  dark  brown  hair  pushed 
straight  back  from  a  square  forehead.    He 


has  a  winning  smile,  his  manner  is  &aok 
and  unaiTected.  Although  he  never  poses 
in  the  limelight  he  realizes  that  he  do 
longer  can  evade  the  public  eye,  and  when 
I  caught  him  the  other  day,  just  off  a  train 
from  Washington,  he  talked  a  little  about 
himself  and  more  about  his  plans  and  hopes. 

"Of  course,  I'm  a  Califomian,"  he  said, 
"though  I  don't  happen  to  be  a  native  son. 
I  was  born  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan, 
July  14,  1881,  but  came  to  California  when 
a  boy  and  now  am  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  state.  I  always  have  had  a  passion 
for  study,  and  have  been  registered  with 
some  college  ever  since  ifjoo.  I  was  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  California 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
have  taken  a  post-grad uate  course  in 
City  Planning  at  Harvard." 

Mr.  Daniels  didn't  tell  me,  but  I  hap- 
pened to  know  that  in  taking  this  course  he 
caused  the  staid  university  professors  to 
sit  up  and  marvel  at  the  western  dash  and 
energy  with  which  he  introduced  modem 
efficiency  methods  into  educational  routine. 
He  had  at  Cambridge  with  him  a  secretary 
and  stenographer,  established  an  office  for 
study  and,  by  putting  in  something  like 
twenty  hours  a  day,  completed  the  full 
course  with  honor  in  less  time  than  ever 
was  known  before.  His  interest  in  civic 
betterment  has  never  flagged,  and  he  soon 
will  have  on  the  press  an  exhaustive  work 
on  "The  Economics  of  City  Planning." 

The  disaster  of  iqo6  was  instrument&l 
in  establishing  Mr.  Daniels  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  San  Francisco.  Success  came  his 
way,  and  now  he  is  president  of  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  civil,  hydraulic  and 
landscape  engineers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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them  that  handsome  houses  set  among 
scenic  attractions  make  contented  tenants 
and  happy  homes.  Value  is  created  by 
design,  and  demand  by  desirability,  which 
is  the  thing  to  work  for." 

Earnestly,  he  went  on:  'Tractical  ideal- 
ism, as  opposed  to  idealistic  impracticabil- 
ity, is  the  key  note  of  the  new  school  of 
Art  whose  followers  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  world.  It  teaches  that 
nothing  is  quite  so  practical  as  idealism,  if 
rightly  applied.  I  have  tried  to  work  out 
this  idea,  and  in  the  development  of  the 
national  parks  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  idealism  along  practical  lines, 
on  a  grand  comprehensive  scale.  I  am  not  a 
visionary,  but  I  insist  on  the  economic 
importance  of  beauty,  in  things  useful  as 
well  as  purely  ornamental. 

"In  the  development  of  our  natural 
resoutces  we  must  not  fail  to  conserve  the 
charms  they  possess,  whether  of  grace  or 
grandeur.  The  contemplation  of  an  in- 
spiring view  is  an  imp)ortant  factor  in  the 
development  of  character.  A  man  descend- 
ing from  one  of  the  lofty  summits  of  Yosem- 
ite  doesn't  swear  when  he  stubs  his  toe. 

**Why,  don't  you  know  that  scenery — 
just  scenery — is  one  of  the  greatest  resources 
of  this  country?  And  the  best  of  it  is  that 
it  can  be  sold  over  and  over  again  and  still 
remain  in  stock.  Literally,  it  is  an  inex- 
haustible resource.  Americans  now  pay 
about  $400,000,000  annually  to  European 
countries  for  scenery  which  is  inferior  to 
that  they  have  at  home.  We  want  to  keep 
some  of  that  money  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Every  dollar  spent  for  American 
scenery  is  so  much  net  gain  for  our  people." 

"Have  you  formulated  any  plans  for 
the  management  and  development  of  the 
parks?" 

"In  a  general  way,  yes.  I  propose  to 
bring  them  into  closer  relationship,  to  get 
uniform  administration  and  cultivate  an 
esprit  de  corps  among  employees,  forest 
rangers,  guards  and  all  others  engaged  in 
any  way  within  their  confines.  I  want  the 
men  to  feel  that  they  are  aiding  in  the 
preservation  of  one  of  the  greatest  things 
in  the  world — the  beauty  of  nature — and 
that  it  should  be  a  labor  of  love.  By  the 
construction  of  scenic  roads  I  hope  to  make 
the  parks  and  their  chief  points  of  interest 
more  accessible.  To  increase  their  attrac- 
tiveness I  will  endeavor  to  secure  proper 
landscape  effects  and  eliminate  offensive 


features,  such  as  imsightly  buildings,  re- 
placing them  with  structures  of  appro- 
priate and  dignified  design.  The  accom- 
modations for  tourists,  now  sadly  inade- 
quate in  most  of  the  parks,  must  be  en- 
larged and  improved.  Yosemite  has  about 
15,000  visitors  annually.  Should  as  many 
as  2,000  come  within  a  week  the  place 
would  be  overcrowded.  We  will  try  to  sat- 
isfy all  classes  of  tourists,  and  by  granting 
proper  concessions  furnish  them  pleasure  as 
well  as  comfort.  In  short,  we  will  compete 
with  the  best  European  resorts." 

With  a  warm  tribute  to  Secretary  Lane, 
"that  great  big  broad-minded  man  who 
smiles  imder  the  burden  he  bears,"  Mr. 
Daniels  turned  to  'phone  a  cheering 
message  to  his  young  wife,  awaiting  him 
at  their  picturesque  hillside  home,  among 
the  flowers  of  Thousand  Oaks. 

Edwin  Emmet  Curtis. 


A  Lady  Garage  Man 

WHEN  she  was  little  and  lived  on  a 
farm  in  Indiana  she  used  to  trade 
work  with  her  six  brothers.  They  washed 
dishes  and  swept  the  kitchen  and  she  hoed 
in  the  garden,  chopped  wood  and  fed  the 
outdoor  creatures.  At  play-time  she  could 
climb  trees  with  the  best  of  them,  ride  any 
horse  on  the  farm,  and  was  never  fussy 
about  her  dresses. 

But  her  mother  taught  her  to  sew,  and 
she  learned  to  do  it  very  neatly,  by  hand. 
And  so,  one  day  when  she  had  married  and 
moved  to  California  and  wanted  money  of 
her  very  own,  she  made  it  by  her  sewing. 
Being  active  and  energetic,  she  found  con- 
tinuous sewing  irksome,  and  housework  was 
still  a  bore.  In  other  words,  she  hated  the 
groove  that  all  born  women  are  supposed 
to  fit  into  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "lazy." 
She  was  keen  for  active  work.  She  must  do 
something — something  with  her  hands, 
something  useful,  something  constructive, 
something  more  interesting  than  needle- 
work and  dishwashing  and  planning  three 
meals  a  day  and  gossiping  with  the  neigh- 
bors in  the  wee  village  of  Newhall.  She 
was  very  young  and  wanted  advice.  So 
she  went  in  to  Los  Angeles  and  had  a  talk 
with  a  friend  who  had  made  a  success  in 
one  of  the  masculine  professions. 
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After  practicing  as  many  hours  as  she  could 
stand  it,  she  would  jump  into  her  little 
roadster  and  fly  down  the  smooth  sandy 
stretch  that  cut  a  sharp  diameter  in  the 
circle  of  blue  and  red  and  purple  hills  that 
pocket  Newhall  and  Saugus  away  from  the 
world  at  large,  and  wonder  what  she  could 
do  with  her  hands  that  was  useful  and  con- 
structive and  interesting. 

One  night  she  lay  awake  all  night  think- 
ing about  it,  and  somewhere  in  the  hours 
when  the  world  is  stillest  and  one  who  is 
awake  feels  most  alone  and  alive,  she  de- 
cided what  slie  would  do.  She  would  go 
into  her  husband's  garage  and  learn  every- 
thing about  automobiles  and  become  an 
expert  mechanician. 

That  was  seven  years  ago,  and  today  on 
the  card  of  that  garage,  since  moved  from 
Newhall  to  Saugus,  one  reads: 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Caswell 
Proprietor  and  Manager. 

To  this  garage  come  limping,  over  roads 
from  coast  and  canyon  and  desert  that  unite 
to  thread  their  way  through  the  eye  of  the 
Newhall  tunnel  and  scatter  again  to  north 
and  south,  automobiles  of  every  size  and 
make  and  condition,  and  Mrs.  Caswell  is 
not  afraid  to  tackle  any  job  that  comes 
along. 

"Where's  the  boss?"  said  a  man  one  day, 
thundering  into  the  garage  in  a  big  sLx- 
cylinder  touring  car. 

'*I'm  the  boss"  said  a  woman  in  brown 
corduroy,  standing  very  squarely  in  a  pair 
of  stout  boots,  and  looking  very  squarely 
at  him  from  a  pair  of  gray  eyes. 

**Do  you  run  this  place?"  he  asked. 

"I  run  this  place"  came  the  reply. 

Under  his  breath  a  word  or  two,  and  then: 

"Well,  I've  traveled  all  over  this  land  and 
you're  the  first  lady  garage  man  I  ever 
saw." 

'  Meanwhile  she  was  looking  over  the  big 
machine  to  see  what  the  trouble  was,  for 
fehe  is  business  from  the  soles  of  her  stout 
boots  to  the  heavy  soft  roll  of  her  brown 
hair,  alive  all  over  with  interest  at  sight  of 
a  machine  at  the  shop  door,  and  he  was  soon 
on  his  way,  thanks  to  the  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  this  lady  garage  man. 

"About  one  man  in  a  hundred  knows 
anything  about  the  car  he  is  driving" 
said  machinist  Caswell  to  me.  "Why,  I 
went  out  and  towed  a  man  in  four  miles 
the  other  day,  and  all  he  needed  was  some 
grease   on    his  clutch.     O,  no,"  and    she 


laughed  merrily  at  thought  of  him,  ''it'i^ 
not  my  business  to  teach  them.  I  mevdr' 
charged  him  for  my  time  and  his  ignmotf  ■ 
and  sent  him  along." 

The  velvet  boulevard  that  passes  tk 
garage  door  branches  presently  into  Hat 
picturesque  canyon  roads  leadiiig  awaytB-; 
the  north,  and  from  these  roads  comes  miqr  J 
a  call  for  help,  and  Mrs.  Caswell  takes  kr 
turn  with  Mr.  Caswell  and  the  other  ma 
in  the  shop,  going  out  with  a  repair  outft  : 
and  a  tow-line  at  any  hour  of  day  or  njg^ 

"Don't  you  get  tired  of  it  sometimo?" 

"It's  more  interesting  every  day"  it  ' 
answered  enthusiastically.  "I've  found  a  - 
work  I  love." 

"What  part  of  it  particularly?" 

"Well,  I  do  all  the  vulcanizing — aU  tk 
tire  work,  in  fact — because  the  others  9j 
I  can  do  it  better  than  they  can.  But  I  lib 
best  trouble-shooting — finding  out  what^  ' 
wrong  with  a  car  that  won't  work  rij^rt— 
and  then  fixing  it." 

It  is  no  uncommon  sight  on  the  boulevud 
through  Saugus  to  see  this  woman  medumc 
standing  or  lying  on  a  running-board  look- 
ing with  keen  eyes  and  listening  witk 
trained  ear  for  sight  or  sound  that  may  td 
of  stripped  pinion  or  ring  gear,  somethiqg 
wrong  with  the  drive  shaft,  or  ignitiao 
trouble.  If  the  difficulty  is  in  the  engine^ 
ofif  comes  the  heavy  hood  in  her  stroqg 
brown  arms  as  easily  as  if  she  were  liftitt 
a  babe  from  its  cradle,  and  she  is  at  woi 
on  spark  plug,  coil,  platinum  points  or 
other  internals  deftly  and  surely,  breediic 
confidence  in  the  most  doubting  of  Thoo- 
ases.  If  the  trouble  is  below,  down  At 
swings  into  the  pit  and  has  the  bolts  of  the 
difTerential  unscrewed  before  the  driver 
knows  what's  happening.  For  any  leil 
job  she  slips  on  overalls  of  the  same  cat  as 
those  worn  by  the  men,  as  a  mere  matttf 
of  common  sense  and  convenience. 

"Sometimes  people  try  to  get  smart,'' 
she  said,  "but  I  pay  no  more  attention  U^ 
them  than  I  do  to  the  neighbors  who  wooded 
why  I  don't  come  to  tea  and  sewing-par--^ 
ties.    I  simply  attend  to  my  business.    I'v^ 
found  something  I  can  do  and  do  well,  and 
I  like  it — that's  all  there  is  to  it.    Of  comae 
my  brothers  think  I'm  a  freak  and — ^wdl — 
at  first  my  husband  didn't  even  ^^'ant  me 
to  learn  to  run  a  car — ^but  now  he's  rather 
proud  of  the  way  I  do  my  work.    I  don't 
mind  the  oil  and  grease  on  my  overalls — 
it  always  seems  clean  dirt  to  me — ^but  Fd 
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like  to  be  able  to  keep  my  hands  in  better 
condition" — and  she  looked  ruefully  at  the 
firm  strong  pair  in  her  lap  with  their  black- 
bordered  nails — **for  it*s  hard  to  keep  on 
playing  the  piano,  and  harder  yet  to  handle 
silk  thread" — and  this  very  astonishing 
woman  in  greasy  overalls  unrolled  a  bundle 
lying  in  a  corner  of  her  office  desk  and 
showed  a  sofa-pillow  cover  done  in  big 
California  poppies  and  out  of  it  fell  a  ball 
of  crochet  cotton  with  a  piece  of  lace  just 
started.  These  are  the  pastime  of  those 
busy  hands  between  the  patching  of  tires 
and  the  tinkering  with  six-cylinder  engines. 

Bertha  H.  Smith. 


The  Gentleman  from  Alaska 

THE  Tennessean  mountaineer  who  to 
this  day  casts  his  vote  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  for  President,  may  yet  have  his 
prototype  in  the  Far  North.  At  least 
the  biennially  defeated  candidates  for 
delegate  to  Congress  from  Alaska,  and  the 
many  enemies  of  the  present  incumbent, 
have  bitterly  concluded  that  the  "Sour- 
doughs" of  tJie  North  will  continue  to  vote 
for  James  Wickersham,  as  their  representa- 
tive in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  until  Mt. 
McKinley  is  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  the 
Yukon  river  runs  uphill. 

And  right  here  we  get  our  first  impression 
of  the  Gentleman  from  Alaska.  Any  one 
who  can  so  surely  make  use  of  those  hooks 
of  steel,  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  con- 
nection with  friendship;  any  one  who  can 
muster  up  such  a  host  of  lusty  adversaries 
as  James  Wickersham,  must  "measure  up" 
as  a  man,  somewhat  as  the  great  empire 
he  represents  measures  up  territorially. 
Acquiring  enemies,  next  to  the  acquisition 
of  friends,  is  one  of  his  chief  characteristics. 
Another  is  a  liking  for  public  positions.  As 
long  ago  as  1880,  the  same  year  he  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  a  lawyer  and  a  hus- 
band, he  went  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  census 
bureau,  back  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  De- 
ciding that  a  new  country  would  give  a 
young  man  more  elbow-room  he  moved 
three  years  later  to  Washington  territory, 
settling  at  Tacoma  where  he  became  pro- 
bate judge,  then  city  attorney,  and,  after 
statehood  came,  a  member  of  the  Washing- 
ton legislature.  These  were  busy  years  for 
Wickersham,  about  whom  raged  some  bitter 
political    and    personal    fights — excellent 


training  for  the  activities  which  were  to 
follow  in  the  North. 

After  the  creation  of  the  .Third  Judidad 
Division  in  Alaska,  Wickersham  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  District  Judge  in  1900,  anl 
charged  with  the  duty  of  replacing  the 
miner's  law  of  the  Forty  Mile,  Eagle,  Cirde 
City,  and  the  Rampart  Camps  along  the 
Yukon,  with  the  Alaska  Code.  At  that 
time  Cordova  on  the  coast  did  not  ezisL 
Valdez  was  the  straggling  outgrowth  of 
shacks  erected  two  years  earlier  when  some 
Klondikers,  seeking  an  easy  route  to  Daw- 
son, had  attacked  the  Valdez  glacier.  Be- 
tween the  Tanana  and  Chena  rivers,  what 
Fairbanks,  the  metropolis  of  the  interior, 
now  stands,  the  moose  were  browsing  and 
the  bear  were  fattening  on  the  berries  alonig  * 
the  slopes  of  the  gold-lined  valleys  nearby. 
It  was  a  princely  territory,  this,  over 
which  the  judge  was  set  to  rule,  extendiiig 
from  the  Pacific  north  to  the  Arctic  ocean, 
and  from  the  International  Boundary  Line 
westward  to  the  Nome  or  the  Second 
Division  on  the  lower  Yukon  and  Kn^ 
kokwim  rivers.  Some  of  the  Justice  ol 
Peace  precincts,  presided  over  by  U.  & 
Commissioners,  were  larger  than  the  state 
of  Indiana,  and  a  chunk  the  size  of  the  New 
England  states  might  have  been  lost  out 
of  the  division  without  being  noticed. 

Following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Fairbanks  camp  in  1902  and  the  stampede 
of  1902-03,  with  its  staking  and  restakiiig, 
claim-jumping  and  grub-stake  agreements^ 
litigation  flowered  overnight.  To  the  judge 
handling  any  of  the  hydra-headed  growths 
there  was  danger.  The  inevitable  occurred. 
When  the  first  far-reaching  decisions  were 
handed  down  on  the  involved  points  of 
mining  law,  the  camp,  already  divided  on. 
the  mining  question,  took  sides  as  to  the 
judge.  With  one  faction  he  was  little  ksi  ' 
than  a  demi-god.  With  the  other  his  name 
burned  through  the  dailies  like  the  maik„ 
of  a  cloven  hoof.  Next  the  enemiies  of  the.J 
judge  went  gunning  for  him  in  the  halls  aft 
Washington,  thereby  starting  the  saying 
now  current  in  the  North:  "It  is  always 
open  season  for  judges  in  Alaska." 

"Fighting  Jim,"  as  his  admirers  call  him 
because  of  his  aggressiveness,  was  not 
idle.  Donning  his  armor  he  moved  to 
the  attack.  Loyal  friends,  including 
dent  Roosevelt,  stood  with  him  and  the 
first  assault  was  repulsed,  although  desul- 
tory firing  continued  throughout  Us  term. 
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Wickersham  is  a  big  man  mentally  and 
physically,  of  pleasing,  forceful  personality 
who  knows  what  his  people  want  and  who 
has  the  ability  to  get  it  for  them. 

Because  of  the  imfjortance  of  the  various 
bills  he  has  gotten  through  Congress, 
Wickersham's  name  \vill  always  be  linked 
with  the  progress  of  Alaska.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  act  giving  Alaskans  a  terri- 
torial legislature  and  their  first  measure  of 
self-government.  Of  still  more  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  territorial  develop- 
ment is  his  Alaskan  railroad  bill  which  be- 
came a  law  in  March,  and  which  provides 
$35,000,000  for  the  construction  by  the 
government  of  a  railroad  to  the  interior. 
At  present  the  leasing  bill  which  b  to  make 
available  to  Alaskans  their,  rich  resources 
of  coal  and  oil,  so  long  bottled  up,  is  en- 
gaging the  delegate's  attention.  Nor  is 
this  all.  He  can  see,  close  at  hand,  the  day 
when  the  rich  valleys  of  the  interior  will  be 
thickly  dotted  with  farms,  and  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  ranchers  will  be  looking 
about  for  means  to  secure  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Therefore  he  hopes  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  at  Fairbanks  of  a  university, 
school -of -mines  and  agricultural  college. 

When  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
or  involved  in  those  interesting  political 
fights  of  which  he  is  always  the  storm  cen- 
ter, the  Gentleman  from  Alaska  is  a  close 
student  of  ihe  American  Indian,  among 
the  printed  results  being,  "Whence  Came 
the  American  Indian:     An  Answer." 

"I  expect  to  live 'in  the  Tanana  valley 
until  I  die"  declares  Judge  Wickersham;  and 
since  he  is  now  in  only  his  fifty-seventh 
year,  and  the  healthful  climate  of  the  North 
IS  conducive  to  longevity,  his  friends  expect 
to  see  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
imtil  Alaska  is  admitted  to  the  Sisterhood 
of  States.  Then,  they  declare,  they  will 
elect  "Jim"  governor  or  U.  S.  senator. 

H.  C.  Jackson. 


The  Man  They  Swear  By 

WHENEVER  the  slapstick  specialist 
impersonates  a  farmer  he  says  "By 
heck!"  and  imagines  he's  made  a  humorous 
hit.  But  let  this  be  notice  to  all  and  several 
that  in  about  forty  counties  of  the  glorious 
state  of  California — the  aforesaid  counties 
producing  annually  something  like  $350,- 
000,000  in  fruits  and  fancy  edibles,  there 
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being  no  ordinary  "grub"  pn 
Golden  State — whenever  it 
emphasize,  asseverate,  assert 
Clare,  declaim,  or  to  denouoc 
with  solemnity  and  without 
cessful  contradiction,  let  it 
authority  and  advice  of  H( 
heck!)— G.  H.  Hecke,  famw 
described  as  the  man  who  pv 
in  horticulture  and  viticultun 

California  farmers  have  b 
by  Hecke  for  almost  a  geoerat 
have  never  had  to  swear  at  1 
ill  advice,  which  is  considi 
when  one  considers  the  kini 
acters  of  bugs  that  infest  c 
alas,  some  orchardists! 

This  by-Hecke  authority  ( 
dwell  within  long-4istance  ca! 
fomia.  He  was  bom  in  Har 
in  Germany  that  might  have 
after  a  celebrated  boarding 
of  that  calling,  but  that  mat 
his  youth  Mr.  Hecke  was  si 
the  grinding  mills  of  a  grea 
city,  and  he  was  wont  to  dre: 
beautiful  blossoms  on  trim  1 
the  "purple  grape  growing 
amorous  autumn  sun;"  he  h. 
birds  in  the  air  and  beasts 
and  he  must  have  thought 
bugs  that  burrow  into  branch 
into  buds  and  bore  their  desi 
So,  having  had  his  vision,  h 
apprentice  in  agriculture  and 
years.  He  learned  that  he 
very  much  after  three  years,  1 
capacity  for  thought,  so  he 
nurseryman  in  Dresden.  A 
shall  ye  reap,  so  he  studiec 
seed  farm  in  Erfurt.  By  this 
developed  a  keen  desire  to 
science,  so  he  entered  the 
College  at  Geisenheim-on-the 
which  he  was  graduated.  Ha' 
technical  knowledge  he  sou; 
tained  practical  experience  w 
fields  at  Angers  and  in  the 
Bordeaux  in  France.  Mind 
were  developing.  Then  he 
might  finish  his  course  of  i 
Royal    Botanical    Gardens   al 

London,    where    are    trained  _  

may    become    curators    and    directm 
botanical  stations  throughout  the  BiitL 
Colonies.    Soon  he  became  assistant  umle. 
Professor  Brown  at  Hyde  Paik  and  earned 
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EVERY  dot  on  the  map  marks  a  town  where  there  is  a  telephone  exchange, 
the  same  sized  dot  being  used  for  a  large  city  as  for  a  small  village.  Some 
of  these  exchanges  are  owned  by  the  Associated  Bell  companies  and  some  by 
independent  companies.  Where  joined  together  in  one  system  they  meet  the 
needs  of  each  community  and,  with  their  suburban  lines,  reach  70,000  places 
and  over  8,000,000  subscribers. 

The  pyramicls  show  that  only  a  minority  The  recent  agreement  between  the 
of  the  exchanges  aie  Bell-owned,  and  that  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  aad 
die  greater  majority  of  the  ezchangea  aie  the  Bell  System  will  facilitate  connectiona 
owned  by  independent  companies  and  between  all  telephone  subscribers  regard- 
connected  with  the  Bell  System.  less  of  who  owns  the  exchanges. 

At  comparatively  few  points  are  diere         Over  6,000  different  telephone  companies 

two   telephone  companies,  and   there  are  have  already  connected  their  exchanges  to 

comparatively  few  exchanges,  chicHy  rural,  provide   universal    service    for    the   whole 

which  do  not  have  outside  connections.  country. 

AMERrcAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
AND  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

Id  wHlini  la  ■dnrliwn  pluw  mcatioD  SUNSlT.Tte  VKii&«Vlo«^\l 


Hogs  and  Walnuts  with  Cranbeny  Sauce 

Q.  Is  there  any  good  cranberry  land  along  the 
Padfic  Coast?  Please  tell  me  where  and  how  to  get 
into  communication  with  the  right  parties.  Is  it 
considered  a  paying  business  on  this  CoastP  I  liave 
about  S7000  in  Eastern  real  estate  and  want  to  get 
into  some  agiicultural  line,  preferably  walnuts  and 
cranberries,  or  hog  raising.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  southern  California,  but  I  am  afraid  prices  there 
are  too  high.  Where  would  you  advise  the  purchaae 
of  raw  land  suitable  for  wahiutsP— W.  H.  S.,  Port- 
land, OuiGOH. 

A.  There  is  excellent  cranbeny  land  in  your 
vidnity,  around  Tillamook,  Coos  Bay,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Columbia's  mouth  in  Washington, 
but  BO  far  cranberry  culture  has  not  heen  attempted 
on  an  extensive  scale  along  the  Padfic  Coast,  al- 
though the  man  who  understands  cranberry  culture 
thoroughly  and  who  will  adapt  his  methods  to  West 
Coast  conditions  should  be  able  to  reap  large  profits. 
Cranberries  are  staples  and  bring  a  good  price,  based 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  freight  charges  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  is  doubtful,  though,  whether  a 
man  totally  inexperienced  in  this  line  ot  woA  could 
make  a  success  of  the  venture. 

As  to  walnuts.  Oregon  is  banning  to  plant 
walnut  (Kchards  extensively  In  parts  of  the  Wil- 
lamette valley  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
As  you  are  on  the  ground,  we  would  advise  that  you 
get  in  touch  with  Mi.  W.  F.  Crissey,  of  the  State 
Immigration  Commission,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  in  your  dty.  The  Inunigrarion  Com- 
mission has  collected  a  large  amount  of  authentic 
data  on  lands,  their  products  and  opportunities 
throughout  the  State,  material  that  is  at  your  dis- 
posal for  the  asking.  The  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis,  Oregon,  can  give  you  absolutely 
reliable  advice  as  to  the  proper  location  for  walnuts 
and  will  help  you  to  get  started.  A  letter  addressed 
to  President  J.  W.  Kerr  or  Professor  R.  D.  Hetwl, 
Director  of  Extension,  will  bring  you  the  desired 
information. 

You  are  wrong  in  your  belief  that  you  cannot 
make  a  start  in  southern  Califomia  with  a  capital 
of  only  97000.    A  good  many  men  have  amassed  a 


competence  and  are  obtaining  good  incomes  from 
their  farms,  who  started  with  considerably  less  cash 
than  you  will  liave  at  your  disposal.  Still,  you  are 
unfamiliar  with  Califomlan  conditions,  while  ft 
will  be  pos^ble  for  you  lo  investigate  Orcgonian 
localities  at  small  cost  and  with  the  experts  of  the 
Agricultural  College  at  your  elbow.  We,  there- 
fore, strongly  advise  you  to  make  use  of  the  facilities 
at  your  command  instead  of  chasing  rainbows  else- 
wbere,  unless  health  reasons  make  ; 
you  to  seek  a  different  climate. 


Living  on  Hope  and  Rented  Land 

Q.  Would  It  be  possible  for  me  to  hire  a  small 
ranch  which  I  could  work  myself,  and  that  Would 
pay  the  rent  and  living  expenses?  I  have  lost 
$25,000  in  the  last  five  years  in  bad  investments 
and  cannot  put  money  into  anything  just  now.  I 
have  been  to  Califomia  three  times  and  I  prefa 
the  coast  country  north  of  southern  Califomia. — 
E.  E.  B.,  Newton,  Mass. 

A.  The  question  whether  It  is  possible  to  make 
rent  and  living  expenses  on  a  small  ranch  depends 
entirely  upon  the  personality  of  the  tenant  and  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  lease.  If  a  man  has  experience 
and  special  knowledge  along  certain  agricultural 
lines,  if  he  ixas  the  equipment  properly  to  work  a 
ranch,  the  renting  method.  In  our  opinion,  is  the 
very  best  way  to  make  a  start,  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  and  to  become  familiar 
with  whatever  opportunities  the  district  offers. 
If  you  have  health  and  strength  enough  for  the  work 
and  if  you  know  just  what  kind  of  a  ranch  >'ou  want 
to  rent,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  make  living  expenses 
provided  they  are  not  excessive  and  provided  you 
are  experienced  in  ranching.  The  man  with  t, 
family  and  no  practical  knowledge  of  farming  can- 
not afford,  as  a  rule,  lo  pay  the  apprenticeship  tee 
while  he  Icams  the  busine&s. 

II  you  will  let  us  know  definitely  what  you  want, 
whether  you  are  experienced  in  dairying,  in  truck 
gardening,  in  the  production  of  small  fruits,  melons 
or  dedduous  fruits,  and  if  you  will  state  exactly 
what  coast  districts  in  the  Soo  mile  stretch  between 
Los  Angeles  and  Oregon  appeal  to  you,  we  will  try 
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NminAllFalksdLife 
Use  the  CORONA 

Not  since  the  introduction  of  visible  writing  has  such  an  advance 
in  typewriter  construction  been  recordpd.  The  price  itself  is  a 
revelation  I 

Heretofore  all  standard  machines  have  been  Especially  iithiswonderfultypewriterofiinend- 

heavy  and  cumbeisome  affairs— ofSce  fixairea  inevaluetoTravelinBMen,  Authors.Survemi. 

the  same  as  desks  and  film,;  cab.ne.s.  Teacher.,  Snidents,  Druaists  and  Phyaciu* 

ButthcCoronahasovercomethisdisadvantaBie  It  will  save  them  its  cost  in  a  shon  time, 
and  made  the  typewriter  as  per- 

fonal  as  the  fountain  pen.    You  ^"^  ">c  goroita  must  be  wen  to 

take  it  home,  on  the  road— any-  ■>«.  appreciated -you  can't  im- 

where.  Allmen,nomatterwhat  apne  such  improvements  at  vii- 

thcir  vocations,  can  use  this  ver-  'ble  writing,  two  color  ribbon, 

satile  machine.  back  spacer,  stencil  cutting  de- 

vice,etc.,onatypcwriterweigh- 
The  clever  folding  feature  of  the  ing  6  lbs.  —^^^  too  new  and  rev- 
Corona  reduces  its  size  to  3?4"x  olutionary. 
lOH  x9     and  the  light,   strong 

aluminum   used    for    its    frame  After  a  careful  investigation  the 

made  tightness  possible,  so  that  United    States    Governmjcnt 

the  complete   machine   weighs  adopted   the    Corona,   and  we 

but  6  lbs.  want  y««  to  investigate,  too. 

Corona  Dealers  are  now  holding  a 

SPECIAL   DEMONSTRATION 

— explaining  fully  to  all  who  call,  just  how  ihe  Corona  works.  It's  ■ 
"Get  Acquainted"  affair,  more  than  anything' else.  Everyone  is  invited 
whether  they  come  to  buy  or  only  to  look.    Vou  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

Write  us  now  for  Booklet  No.  68  and  the  name  of  your  near- 
est dealer,  for  you  don't  want  to  miss  this  demonstration. 

CORONA  TYPEWRITER   CO,   Inc,   GROTON,   N.   Y. 

141  WmI  42nd  Street,  at  Bro«lw«r.  N«w  York  CHr.  Acanda  in  Prineipnl  CitiM  at  &•  World. 

t/uMJrmwflv  Ca..lJj:.  DWriktenAr  Cnmim 
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Tbe  fruit  growen  <rf  the  Rogue  river  and  W3- 
lamette  valleys  in  Oregon  have  federated  their  local 
oiSaniMtioiu  into  jthe  Western  Oregon  Fruit  Dts- 
tributon,  ft  sub-central  agency  of  the  Northwest 
Fruit  Distributors.  The  federation  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  quality  and  pack 
of  fruit  and  assuring  a  stable  mai^L  This  is  but 
one  more  st^  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Northwest  to  create  and  WTntajn  ^  good  maifcet 
for  tlie  products  <rf  their  orchards. 


A  Record  Tlold  of  Onlou  From  Delta  Lutd 

A  Japanese  tenant  on  the  Rindge  Land  &  Navl- 
gaticm  Company's  tract  in  the  delta  section  of  San 
Joaquin  county,  California,  is  reported  to  have 
made  the  record  yield  of  oni<His  for  the  island  dis- 
trict this  year.  From  one  and  one-half  acres  planted 
In  early  onions  Sio  bags  were  taken,  which  brought 
an  average  of  Si. 8s  per  sack.  This  indicates  a  yield 
of  540  sacks  to  the  acre  or  Sqqq  income  per  acre. 
That  this  is  an  exceptional  yield  goes  without  say- 
ing but  it  indicates  what  uidustry  can  accomplish 
on  the  rich  delta  lands  in  the  San  Joaquin  bottoms. 


FtTB  Acns  ot  CalifomU  Ezhibitg  for  Bxposltloii 

California  counties  expect  to  make  a  great  show- 
ing at  the  Panama  Padfic  International  Exposition. 
Tlie  counties'  building  will  bave  a  door  qtoce  of  five 
acres  and  exhibits  will  be  made  in  seven  of  the  mam 
exhibition  buildings.  The  various  counties  have 
trained  men  in  the  field  assembling  and  preparing 
the  products  for  the  exposition  and  shortly  carloads 
of  all  sorts  of  farm  and  orchard  products,  minerals 
and  limber  products  will  be  started  towards  the 
cibibitioD  grounds. 


Th«  DntwloK  Powsr  of  Good  HlChirayB 

A  New  Mexico  banker,  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  voters  of  the  counties  bordering  the  Co- 
lumbia Scenic  Highway  irillingly  subscribed  money 
to  finance  the  new  road,  has  purchased  673  acres 
fronting  on  the  new  highway  and  the  Columbia 
river  near  Cascade  lodu.  Tlie  property  takes  in 
"St.  Peter's  Dome,"  one  of  the  scenic  spots  along 
the  Columbia  and  pictured  in  practically  every 
I^ece  of  adverti^ng  hterature  concerning  that  sec- 


Eutenien  Eat  Fresh  Loganberries  This  Tsar 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  logani>erry 
CuHute  in  the  Willamette  valley,  Oregon,  large 
ilifpments  of  the  ripe  fruit  were  made  to  eastern 
points  this  year.  Some  twenty-five  carloads  went 
to  Chicago  and  other  eastern  points.  This  is  exclu- 
tive  of  the  shipments  <rf  the  dried  beirie*,  an  indus- 
try that  in  itself  is  assuming  large  proportions. 
The  kiganberry,  a  cross  between  the  red  laspbeny 
•ad  the  blackbary,  is  one  of  the  moat  hucioui  vine 
fndta. 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 

Assisted  when  necessary  by 
light  touches  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  does  much  to  pre- 
vent pimples,  blackheads  and 
other  unsightly  eruptions, 
cleanse  the  scalp  of  dandruff, 
allay  irritation,  arrest  falling 
hair  and  promote  permanent 
skin  and  scalp  health. 

CntUiirK  Boap  ud  CnUnini  Otainmt  tit  mM 
OuuKluut  Iba  world.    Bend  inn-ani  to  Huwt 

*  COh  ajdBar.  N.8.W.:  I^mmo,  Ud,  Ctpa  Town: 
ro«Mr*Dni  *  CkiB.  Cn^  BiMo^  DJkA. 
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OUR  Marine  Oil  is  to  the  life  of  your  Motor  Boat  ^vhat  ou: 
Motor  Oil  is  to  the  life  of  your  Car.  Each  oil  is  mad< 
only  of  one  uniform,  base  crude  of  tested  quality  and  lubricative 
ness,  and  is  manufactured  by  a  special  process  which  preserve! 
the  molecules  of  the  oil  and  consequently  its  lubricating  value 
Thus  while  they  are  thoroughly  filtered  of  free  carlx)n  anc 
impurities,  they  nevertheless  hold  their  potency  and  life 

By  forming  an  even  film  of  oil  between  the  metal  parts, 
it  preserves  the  life  of  the  Motor  and  increases  its 
efficiency.  This  lubricating  oil  "cushion"  eases  the 
contact  between  parts  and  leaves  the  least  carbon 
deposit  upon  them,  because  it  bums  up  evenly  and 
cl^nly.     Frictional  losses  are   thus  minimized. 

Sold  on  Land  Sold  on  Sea 

at  the  Garage,  General  Store  or  at  the  Motor  Boat  Cbib  a 

Grocery  Soling  Auto  Supplies  on  the  FhxU 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you,  get  it  from  us  direct. 

Buy  the  Oil  in  the  Blue  Can.  2  Five-Gal.  Cans  to  the  Case. 
Fdfi  Us  Your  Make  and  We'll  Tell  You  Your  Grade, 

Wrilo  for  'The  Lubrican."    It's  ft«e  for  the  asking. 

INDIAN  REFINING  CO. 

Dapt.  "S" 

NEW    YORK 
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Romances  of  Modern  Business 

THE  American  romance  is  in  the  large  office  buildings  and  the  martii 
trade;   it  is  the  romance  of  great  achievements  in  commerce, 
industrial  leadership.    And  it  is  a  wonderful  romance!    The  child 
the  world's  nations  is  leading  them! — ^Arnold  Bennett. 


'*The  Making  of  a  Cleanly  Nation" 


It  is  the  privilege  of  the  reporter  of  cvin-ent 
aflfairs  to  view  in  wide  perspective  the  sweep 
of  events.  Contemplation  of  the  panorama 
induces  appreciation  of  what  is  vital  to  the  fur- 
therance of  human  welfare. 

The  writer  of  this  series  of  stories  has  been 
impressed  with  the  far-reaching  benefit  the 
public  has  derived  from  the  periodicals  of  na- 
tional circulation.  Such  publications  through 
their  advertising  pages  alone  have  contributed 
abundantly  to  the  progress  of  the  time. 

From  all  parts  of  the  country  have  come  re- 
markable stories  of  achievements  through  na- 
tional periodical  advertising.  Many  of  them 
are  written  large  in  the  business  annals  of  the 
nation.  They  reflect  on  economic  and  intellec- 
tual advance.  They  illustrate  the  commercial 
and  educational  force  of  magazine  advertising. 

These  narratives  have  had  all  the  elements 
of  romance.  The  one  here  presented  appears 
to  this  chronicler  as  dramatic.  Its  stage  is  the 
United  States.  Its  actors  are  the  thousands 
of  people  of  every-day  life.  The  spectacle  un- 
folded is  "the  making  of  a  cleanly  nation." 

A  broad  statement  that!  It  came  from  a 
business  official  who  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  this  national  housccleaning.  And  that  the 
words  are  no  empty  boast  this  story  would 
seem  to  prove. 

Forty  years  ago,  in  Allegheny  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  young  firm  was  manufacturing  and  sell- 
ing porcelain-enameled  kitchen  utensils.  The 
business  was  not  large.  But  the  products  were 
an  innovation  and  appealed  to  housewives. 

The  Standard  Manufacturing  Company  thus 
began  its  mission  of  ministering  to  sanitary 
advancement.  The  porcelain  enameling  as  ap- 
plied to  kitchen  appliances  had  proved  satis- 
factory. Members  of  the  firm  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  same  process  might  be  used  suc- 
cessfully on  bath-tubs  and  other  sanitary  fix- 
tures. 


This  was  only  an  idea.    The  manufactinai... 
knew  the  application  of  an  enamel  coating  ti  ' 
a  petal  body  as  large  as  a  bath-tub  wouUbe 
costly  and  difficult.     But,  like  all  pioneen^  ' 
they   fought   their  way   through  handicap! 
The  story  of  the  development  of  their  idea  k 
the  story  of  the  success  of  this  significant  in- 
dustry. 

Several  years  of  research  and  experimoit 
ensued.    It  was  not  until  1879  that  the  fiot 
tubs  made  by  the  Standard  Company,  under 
a  new  process  of  enameling,  were  placed  on   • 
the  market.    For  a  considerable  time  there-' 
after  the  output  of  the  concern  was  only  two 
bath-tubs  a  day.    But  little  was  known  of  the 
new  products,  and  this  capacity  was  equal  to 
the  demand. 

Plumbing  fixtures  in  use  at  this  time  wen 
of  an  unsatisfactory,  imsanitary  kind.  Open 
plumbing  was  imheard  of  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Stationary  fixtures  then  were  encased  in  wood- 
work of  ornate  designs.  The  housewife  of  to- 
day would  not  countenance  them.  Nor  would 
they  now  be  tolerated  in  hospitals  or  puUic 
buildings. 

Ten  years  passed  without  bringing  more 
than  limited  recognition  to  the  manufacturen 
of  these  sanitary  products.  Their  idea  had 
been  realized,  but  few  knew  of  it.  Then  the 
company  decided  that  this  idea  was  big  enough 
for  the  entire  country  to  know  about  Tic 
manufacturers  had  a  vision  of  a  new  sanitai^ 
era  being  ushered  in  through  the  use  of  their 
products. 

The  people  of  the  country  at  large  fiwt 
learned  of  the  "Standard  Idea"  twenty-five 
years  ago.  A  half-page  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  several  weekly  and  monthly  period* 
icals  of  national  circulation.  The  advertising 
was  neither  extensive  nor  systematic.  It  em- 
bodied no  new  advertising  ideas.  But  it  car- 
ried to  the  public  a  message.  "Health  depends 
on  sanitation,"  this  read.   And  the  public,  then 
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just  awakening  to  a  new  consciousness  of  liv- 
ing problems,  became  deeply  interested.  The 
advertising  was  started  at  the.  psychological 
moment.  It  created  a  great  subconscious  need 
of  these  sanitary  products. 

Thus  was  realized  the  hope  of  the  manufac- 
turers that  their  fixtures  might  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  sanitary  development.  The  exten- 
sive sale  of  their  products  has  gone  hand-in- 
hand  with  an  enormous  growth  in  the  desire 
for  cleanly  living  during  the  last  two  decades. 
The  advertising  of  these  sanitary  commodities 
created  so  much  interest  that  many  publica- 
tions printed  instructive  articles  on  sanitation 
in  the  home  and  public  building. 

Forty  years  ago  there  were  few  houses,  how- 
ever luxurious,  that  boasted  a  tub  or  ordinary 
bathing  facilities.  Today  the  hiunble  home  of 
the  mechanic  or  laborer  has.  its  comfortable  and 
sanitary  bathroom.  We  see  sanitary  products 
everywhere  in  our  daily  life — in  the  store,  dub, 
hotel,  barbershop,  office-building,  and  railroad 
station.  These  fixtures  have  removed  dangers 
of  infection  and  made  for  sanitation  in  the 
home,  the  factory,  and  public  place.  They 
have  demonstrated  the  sanitary  value  of  water. 

As  the  crusade  for  cleanly  living  advanced 
with  the  campaign  of  educational  advertising 
in  the  national  periodicals,  the  business  of  the 
company  grew  in  leaps.  Within  the  year  after 
the  first  advertisement  appeared,  the  factory 
trebled  its  output  and  the  expansion  continued 
year  after  year.  The  original  plant  occupied 
two-thirds  of  an  acre  of  ground,  with  buildings 
containing  sixty  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  Today  the  "Standard"  factories  cover 
sixty  acres,  with  buildings  having  nearly 
three  and  a  half  million  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

Since  the  "Standard  Idea"  took  hold,  there 
have  been  sold  over  three  million  "Standard" 
baths,  a  like  number  of  lavatories  and  not  less 
than  ten  million  miscellaneous  "Standard" 
sanitary  fixtures.  The  combined-daily  capacity 
of  the  factories  is  two  thousand  each  of  tubs, 
lavatories,  and  sinks,  in  addition  to  a  large  out- 
put of  miscellaneous  fixtures.  The  great  de- 
mand for  these  goods  has  been  created  by 
magazine  advertising.  The  large  distribution 
made  it  possible  for  the  manufacturers  to  re- 
duce the  prices  of  their  products,  placing  them 
within  reach  of  every  builder. 

Eleven  years  after  the  advertising  campaign 
in  the  national  periodicals  began,  the  Standard 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company  was  incor- 
porated with  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars, 
which  was  later  doubled.    Before  the  adver- 


tising started,  the  Standard  Company  was 
making  only  a  few  tubs  a  day. 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  centuiv 
and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  most  remarkable 
years  in  the  progress  of  the  world.  In  no  other 
period  has  so  much  been  accomplished  toward 
improving  living  conditions.  Ideas  of  sanita- 
tion and  hygiene,  unknown  a  few  years  ago, 
have  become  so  inbred  in  our  lives  that  were 
we  compelled  to  forego  them  we  should  feel 
that  we  had  retrogressed  for  centuries. 

The  educational  campaign  carried  on  by  the 
Standard  Company  in  the  national  periodicals, 
appealing  for  cleanliness  in  the  homes  and  in 
public  and  business  buildings,  has  been  a  whip 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  nation. 

"Much  of  the  sanitary  progress  of  this 
country,"  said  Mr.  E.  F.  Gregg,  manager  of 
publicity  for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufac- 
turing Company,  during  the  past  fourteen 
years,  "including  that  of  National,  State,  and 
municipal  boards  of  health  and  private  organi- 
zations, has  been  influenced  by  the  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  by  the  Standard  Com- 
pany during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

"In  fact,  it  can  be  said  that  the  history  of 
modem  sanitation  in  this  country  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  the  porcelain-enam- 
eled sanitary  industry  by  the  Standard  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  its  successor,  the 
Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company. 

"This  company  based  its  publicity  on  himian 
appeal,  behind  which  was  human  necessity. 
//  sold  cleanliness  and  sanitation.  We  edu- 
cated the  public  through  our  magazine  adver- 
tising and  feel  that  our  work  has  been  weU 
done.  Our  advertising  has  been  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  magazines  and  weeklies. 
We  feel  that  this  advertising  has  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  success  of  this  business.  It 
created  so  great  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind  that  thousands  of  plumbers  have  adver- 
tised our  goods  locally  at  their  own  expense." 

The  national  periodicals  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  their  part  in  the  campaign  of  public- 
ity that  established  a  new  era  in  the  sanitary 
principles  of  living.  As  the  media  of  expres- 
sion for  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Company  they  contributed  their  own  force  as 
public  educators  in  driving  home  the  theories 
which  these  manufacturers  were  striving  to  im- 
press upon  the  public  consciousness.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  happy  one.  The  nation  indeed 
has  been  made  cleanly.  And  the  pioneer  and 
foremost  workers  to  this  end  have  been  re- 
warded with  an  enormous  business. 
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iaeutrality  which  President  Wilson 
the  United  States  strictly  to 
has  been  forgotten.  Instead 
of  DifBtuiiing  the  position  of  an  impartial, 
CDoUeaded  observer  interested  only  in  the 
oriy  reEstablishment  of  peace,  the  bulk  of 
the  American  press  has  sown  the  seeds  of 
discoid  at  home,  prepared  the  ground  for 
hsdng  antagonism  abroad  and  obstructed 
the  path  of  the  peace  advocates  by  a  strong 
partisan  attitude.  Though  the  press  unani- 
mously acknowledged  Ae  wisdom  of  the 
President's  injunction,  a  large  number 
of  pliers  and  magazines  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  disr^ard  it  utterly,  condemning 
ODe  side  and  according  unstinted  praise  to 
the  other. 

The  United  States  is  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  inunigrants  from  all  the  na- 
tions now  at  war;  all  of  northern  Europe 
has  be^)ed  to   rear  the  great   structure 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific ;  count- 
less ties  of  blood  and  friendship  run  inter- 
mingled from  every  dty,  hamlet  and  farm 
to  Europe's  desolate  homes;   men,  women 
and  children  tracing  their  descent  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  antagonists  are  in  this 
country  working   and  playing  peacefully 
side  by  side.    This  world  catastrophe  has 


shown  them  the  full  worth  of  American 
citizenship,  but  the  lesson  will  lose  a  large 
part  of  its  effect,  the  spiritual  value  of 
American  citizenship  must  drop  in  the  eyes 
of  foreign-bom  Americans  and  of  their 
children  if  the  jury  of  American  public 
opinion  is  to  be  swayed  far  to  one  side  or 
the  other  by  the  utterances  of  partisan 
pleaders  before  all  the  evidence  has  been 
presented.  Strong  partisanship  must  in- 
evitably arouse  one  element  of  the  popula- 
tion against  the  other;  it  fans  into  martial 
enthusiasm  the  quiet  sympathy  of  those 
favored  by  the  bias  of  the  jur>';  it  fills  with 
bitterness  and  rancor  the  breasts  of  those 
who  believe  their  native  land  slandered  and 
maligned.  Above  everything,  partisanship 
must  bring  to  the  surface  the  old,  almost 
forgotten  ties  of  blood  that  were  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  common  sea  of 
American  citizenship. 

A  gray-haired  man  the  other  day  listened 
to  the  acrimonious  discussion  of  the  war  be- 
tween an  Englishman  and  a  German.  Words 
had  brought  them  to  a  point  where  blows 
were  next  in  order,  when  the  old  man 
stepp>ed  between  them. 

**Don't  fight,  brothers^''  he  said  very 
quietly.    "This  is  America!    I  was  bom  in 
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ntained  steadfastly  that 
ise  to  project  itself  into 
ct. 

I  West  is  not  acclaiming 
the  fracas  with  enthusi- 
iewpoint  of  the  Edmon- 
in: 

am  to  Gennany  to  get 
cean  is  a  bolt  from  the 
so  far  as  the  Japanese 
IT  the  ally  who  stood  by 
it  is  entirely  creditable 
the  Tokio  government, 
the  ultimatum  indicates 
Japan  is  in  the  war  not 
:  of  helping  Britain  but 
tending  and  solidifying 
i  a  power  in  the  Pacific 
...  But  if  the  favorableness  of  the 
jMMiBiimity  and  the  possession  of  a  plaus- 
nle  ttmaaa  are  the  sole  requirements  of  the- 
t  as  warrant  for  a  war 

,  it  behooves  those  who 

ft.tenitoiy  within  reach  of  her  formid- 
abk  navy  to  look  to  their  defenses  for  the 
fatme  .  .  .  The  growing  power  of 
Japan  has  been  for  years  the  animating 
th^ight  Id  the  minds  of  the  people  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind  they  have  set  about  dc- 
fending  their  shores  against  possible  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  view  of  the  present 
development  Canadians  can  hardly  fail  to 
comprehend  the  viewpoint  of  our  kinsmen 
in  the  southern  Pacific,  or  to  regard  it  as 
one  equally  worthy  of  their  own  serious 
regard.  If  acquisition  is  to  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  new  power  in  the  Pacific  it  is 
high  time  that  Canada  began  making  pru- 
d^tial  provision  for  safeguarding  her  coast 
Line  on  the  western  sea." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  of  Aus- 
tralian comment  on  this  situation. 

As  for  India,  read  the  comment  by  the 
Hindu,   TaraknatfaDas,  on  page  773. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Orient 

ONE  of  the  strangest  symptoms  of  the 
present  war  disease  is  the  unanimous 
plea  of  all  belligerents  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  draw  the  sword  to  de- 
fend their  national  existence.  Just  how 
much  weight  should  be  attached  to  this 
plea  by  the  impartial  observer  is  revealed 
glaringly  by  the  statements  of  K.  K.  Ka- 
wakami,  the  noted  Japanese  publicist,  in 
another  part  of  this  magazine.  Mr. 
Kawakami  states  that  Japan  sincerely  be- 
lieved that  "she  was  defending  her  national 
existeiicc  against  the  wanton  attack  of  the 
Celestial  Empire"  in  1895,  a  statement 
which,  in  the  light  of  sulraequent  develop- 
ments, in  view  of  China's  notorious  help- 
lessness, brings  a  smile  to  the  lips  of  the 
latter-day  reader.  Yet  Japan  may  sin- 
cerely have  entertained  that  absurd  notion, 
at  least  fully  as  sincerely  as  the  European 
nations  are  now  giving  utterance  to  the 
same  plea. 

But  today  Ja{)an  no  longer  pleads  the 
necessity  of  defense.  Japan  is  today  laying 
the  foundation  for  a  new  Monroe  Doctrine, 
is  preparing  to  issue  the  dictum  of  "Asia 
for  the  Asiatics!",  is  endeavoring,  according 
to  the  published  utterances  of  her  states- 
men and  journalists,  not  only  to  prevent 
further  colonization  of  the  Far  East  by 
white  powers,  but  to  drive  from  the  Asiatic 
continent  the  second  European  nation  par- 
ticipating in  the  spoliation  of  the  Chinese 
coast.  Russia  was  the  first  to  be  ejected; 
it  is  Germany's  turn  now  and,  according 
to  Mr.  Kawakami,  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  hopes  that  the  eventual  restoration 
of  Kiao-chau  will  be  followed  by  England's 
voluntary  surrender  of  Wei-hai-wei  and  of 
Kwang-chow  by  the  French. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  never  contem- 
plated a  disturbance  of  the  status  qtto  in  the 
Americas;  it  merely  served  to  prevent  all 
further  colonization  enterprises  by  foreign 
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nations  on  American  soil.  Japan's  version 
of  the  Asiatic  Monroe  Doctrine,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  be  retroactive. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Asiatic  version 
of  the  famous  doctrine  will  earn  its  Japanese 
champion  no  more  love  and  afifection  in 
the  territory  affected  than  the  American 
original  has  produced  for  the  United  States 
in  Central  and  South  America. 


War  and  Western  Crop  Prices 

THE  citrus  growers  of  California  are 
gnmibling.  They  will  be  short  of 
vetch  seed  for  their  cover  crops  this 
fall  as  the  German  imports  of  the  com- 
modity have  ceased.  The  price  of  the 
vetch  seed  on  the  market  has  almost 
doubled  since  the  war  broke  out.  But  the 
Oregon  producers  of  the  seed  are  smiling. 
Removal  of  German  competition  has  added 
materially  to  their  profits. 

This  is  but  one  example  out  of  scores  of 
the  anomalous  situations  created  in  the 
West  by  the  war  upheaval.  The  first  two 
weeks  after  the  sudden  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities confusion  twice  confounded  reigned 
in  a  dozen  lines  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. Producers,  jobbers  and  whole- 
salers did  not  know  what  to  expect,  ship- 
ping ceasqpl,  speculators  made  daring  raids 
and  the  good  ship  Business  staggered  along 
drunkenly  imder  reefed  sails.  But  this 
period  of  panicky  tremor  did  not  last. 
Before  September  was  half  over  the  wheels, 
readjusted  with  surprising  speed,  were 
beginning  to  turn  again,  the  situation  had 
developed  sufficiently  to  admit  of  an  in- 
telligent inventory  both  of  war  profits  and 
losses. 

Sugar,  of  course,  imder  speculative  pres- 
sure went  up — ^and  came  down  again  a  part 
of  the  way  when  the  government  polished 
the  Sherman  Act  threateningly.  But  the 
producers  derived  no  benefit  from  sugar^s 
speculative  rise.  They  had  last  fall  con- 
tracted to  sell  their  beets  to  the  factories 
at  a  reduction  of  75  cents  a  ton,  at  $4.50 
instead  of  $5.25  to  help  out  the  refiners  who 
claimed  that  the  tariff  reduction  effective 
March  ist  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
operate  at  the  old  price.  The  factories,  it 
should  be  added,  likewise  sold  a  part  of 
their  output  before  the  unexpected  rise. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  the  sugar-beet  grow- 
ers of  Colorado,  Idaho,  Utah  and  California 
will  this  fall  demand  higher  prices  irrespec- 


tive of  the  tariff  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
beet  acreage,  materially  reduced  through 
the  tariff,  will  increase  again  next  spring 
if  the  war  lasts. 

The  factories  report  a  sufficient  supply 
of  beet  seed  to  take  care  of  all  demands. 

Cash  wheat  in  Portland,  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  rose  to  a  dollar  in  September.  Com- 
ing on  the  heels  of  three  successive  large 
crops  in  the  Inland  Empire,  the  heavy 
yield  and  the  high  price  proved  a  boon  to 
business  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Prices  of  Western  barley  and  oats  stiffened, 
live  stock  continued  to  rise,  wool,  dairy 
and  poultry  products  went  up  when  the  im- 
portations from  New  Zealand,  Australia 
and  China  were  suddenly  terminated.  In 
the  face  of  one  of  the  largest  lima  bean 
crops  on  record  quotations  soared  to  six 
cents  a  pound,  with  still  higher  prices  in 
prospect.  All  other  beans,  large  and  small 
whites,  pinks,  Garbanzos,  kidneys,  etc., 
became  more  valuable  when  the  import  of 
cranberry,  speckled  and  butter  beans  from 
Manchuria  declined. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  broad  rule  that 
the  producer  of  staple  food  necessities  is 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  of  coin  on  account  of 
the  war.  Next  season  will  probably  see  a 
larger  acreage  in  grain,  beans  and  other 
staples  than  ever  before. 

The  Effect  on  Luxuries 

Not  so  uniformly  beneficial  was  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  the  numerous  pro- 
ducers of  de  luxe  articles  of  food  in  the 
West.  Lemons  had  a  spectacular  rise 
from  four  dollars  almost  to  ten  dollars 
a  box  in  August  when  Italian  importations 
ceased  abruptly  and  speculative  jobbers 
outbid  one  another  to  obtain  a  corner  on 
the  available  Californian  supply.  Resump- 
tion of  Sicilian  shipments,  however,  smashed 
the  market  to  such  an  extent  that  the  im- 
porters lost  money  and  lemons  became 
exceedingly  cheap.  Since  the  European 
market  is  practically  closed  to  Sicily's  enor- 
mous production  it  is  possible  that  the 
United  States  will  once  more  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  its  huge  lemon  excess 
until  the  war  is  over. 

Orange  importations  have  been  negli- 
gible for  many  years.  The  returns  from  the 
heavy  orange  crops  now  ripening  in  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona  and  Florida  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the:  home 
market.    There  will  be  no  fortunes  11  dtrus 
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i^uts  the  coming  year,  but  the  splendid 
^HEuizations  of  the  growers  both  in  Cali- 
miua  and  in  Florida,  by  careful  regulation 
ot  the  supply,  will  preserve  order,  keep  the 
Miket  from  demoralization  and  assure  the 
ptoducers  a  small  profit.  The  agricultural 
prosperity  in  the  Middle  West  should  go  far 
in  Insetting  the  dullDess  in  the  Canadian 
markets,  in  the  copper  camps  and  in  the 
CDtlon  states. 

H'io/  the  Ap^e  Growers  May  Expect 

MaA-esting  of  15,000  carloads  of  apples 

io  Or^n,  Washington,  Idaho,   Montana 

and    Utah    is   now   beginning.     Colorado 

*«l     probably     con- 
tribute another  5000 

carloads.   Under  nor- 

^^J     conditions    this 

*«avy  yield  of  high- 

^l*ss  box  apples,  con- 

'ronted    by   a   good 

"op  of  Eastern  barrel 

Apples,    would    have 

'ctumed  the  growers 

*    moderate     profit. 

Europe,   however,   is 

this     fall      buying 

neither  American  nor 

Caoadian    apples    in 

the   usual    quantity. 

The  .\merican  market 

is  charged   with   the 

task  of  absorbing  the 
heavy  output  of  both 
countries.  It  can  be 
done,  the  Northwest- 
ern growers  can  pull 
through  if  they  will 
stand  firmly  by  their 
organization,  the 
North  Pacific  Fruit 
Distributors,  if  they 
will  refrain  from  glut- 
ting the  markets  with 
consigned  apples  and 
will  restrict  shipments 
to  the  immediate  de- 
mands of  the  markets. 
California's  sum- 
mer and  fall  apples 
brought  low  prices 
and  a  large  part  of  the 
aop  was  dried  by  the 
growers. 

Pears  likewise  felt 
the  effect  of  the  cessa- 


tion of  exports.  Early  in  September  133 
carloads  of  Calif omian  and  Oregon  ian  de- 
ciduous fruits  were  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  in  one  day,  a  record  probably  without 
precedent. 

The  situation  is  brightened  by  the  fact 
that  both  the  Northwestern  apples  and  the 
Californian  citrus  fruits  have  extraordinary 
keeping  qualities,  thereby  enabling  the 
growers  to  stretch  the  marketing  operation 
over  a  very  long  period. 

The  dinners'  and  Driers'  Salvation 


The  export  market 
goods    has    always 


-^s=r^ 


for  dried  and  canned 
been  an  important 
factor.  Shortly  after 
the  beginning  of  the 
war  heavy  cancella- 
tion of  orders  took 
place,  goods  accumu- 
lated for  lack  of  bot- 
toms to  move  them. 
The  same  condition 
confronted  the  sal- 
mon canners  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  of 
British  Columbia  and 
Alaska.  But  the  mar- 
ket of  both  fruit, 
vegetables  and  fish 
did  not  go  to  pieces. 
In  September  the 
embargo  on  export 
goods  was  lifted  both 
by  rail  and  through 
the  canal,  shipments 
to  the  Orient  were 
resumed.  While 
many  of  the  packers 
were  undoubtedly 
ba<lly  embarrassed, 
still  the  non-perish- 
able character  of  their 
g(Kxls  prevented  a 
panic.  The  heavy 
French  fruit  crop  is 
practically  ruined. 
Whether  the  war  is 
short  or  long,  the  de- 
mand for  these  export 
products  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  must  in- 
evitably increase  at 
least  to  normal  pro- 
portions, and  this 
confidence  was  re- 
flected   in    the  firm 
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quotations.  Except  for  lack  of  the 
financial  machinery  necessary  to  make 
possible  the  guarantee  of  payment  for  ex- 
port goods,  the  situation  in  the  middle  of 
September  was  bright. 

With  both  the  English  and  the  German 
hop  crops  out  of  the  market,  Pacific  Coast 
hops  showed  great  strength  though  sales 
were  light. 

Olive  Oil  and  Wine  Prices 

The  Californian  olive  market  was  scarcely 
afifected  by  the  war.  Growers  for  several 
years  have  been  unable  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  the  cessation  of  the  usually 
adulterated  French  olive  oil  imports  gave 
the  demand  a  keener  edge. 

The  effect  of  the  war  made  itself  felt 
rapidly  in  California's  wine  industry.  By 
the  middle  of  September  the  demand  for 
Californian  wines  had  doubled,  even  trebled 
in  some  Eastern  markets,  wineries  were 
scouring  the  country  for  more  grapes  at 
good  prices  and  it  was  considered  probable 
that  a  large  part  of  the  excess  raisin  grapes 
might  be  turned  into  wine,  thus  strength- 
ening the  position  of  the  raisin.  Of  course 
the  war  tax  of  20  cents  a  gallon  will  lift  the 
price  to  the  consumer,  but  the  advantage 
gained  by  California's  wine  industry  over 
its  foreign  competitors  is  well  worth  the  tax. 

To  sum  up:  The  Western  producers  of 
all  staple  foodstuffs  and  necessities,  includ- 
ing wool,  received  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  per  cent  in  the  price  of  their 
output;  the  producers  of  perishable  luxuries 
are  confronted  by  a  shrinkage  in  their 
earnings;  the  producers  of  non-perishable 
foodstuffs  not  absolute  necessities  will  have 
to  carry  their  commodities  for  a  while,  with 
additional  profits  in  sight. 


War  Victims  South  and  West 

COTTON  and  tobacco,  the  great  cash 
crops  of  the  South,  were  hard  hit  by 
the  war,  by  the  financial,  marine 
transportation  and  foreign  industrial  break- 
down in  its  train.  Fortunately  the  govern- 
ment came  to  the  rescue  of  the  growers  with 
promptness  and  dispatch.  It  made  notes 
supported  by  warehouse  receipts  for  cotton 
and  tobacco  the  basis  of  emergency  cur- 
rency at  75  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  the 
cotton  value  being  fixed  by  the  advisory 
committee  of  growers,  bankers,  merchants 
and  agricultural  experts  at  8  cents  a  pound, 


middling  basis,  thus  enabling  the  bankers 
to  loan  the  producers  7.20  cents  per  pound 
on  notes  running  four  months,  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  of  the  affected  districts 
financing  the  largest  part  of  the  loan  by 
issuing  emergency  currency  to  the  extent 
of  5.40  cents  per  pound.  In  other  words; 
the  government  used  its  unlimited  credit 
to  advance  five  and  a  half  cents  per  pound 
to  the  growers  of  cotton. 

The  Western  industry  most  deeply  hurt 
by  the  war  is  the  copper  industry.  Half 
of  the  world's  total  copper  output  is  pro- 
duced in  the  West.  Like  cotton,  copper  is 
one  of  the  leading  export  commodities. 
Thousands  of  men  have  been  thrown  out 
of  work  in  half  a  dozen  Western  states  since 
the  war  curtailed  exports  and  reduced  the 
domestic  demand,  yet  the  government  did 
not  come  to  the  rescue.  Perhaps  this  is 
meet  and  proper.  Southern  cotton  is  pro- 
duced by  multitudes  of  small  farmers  and 
tenants;  Western  copper  is  controlled  largely 
by  strong  corporations,  but  in  the  end  the 
wage  of  the  miner  is  no  whit  less  important 
to  him  than  the  cotton  money  is  to  the 
Southern  tenant  farmer  or  the  Virginian 
tobacco  grower.  Nor  has  the  man  em- 
ployed in  Nevada's  silver  mines  dispensed 
with  the  service  of  his  stomach  since  the 
war  any  more  than  the  South  has  stopped 
eating.  For  the  sake  of  the  miners  if  not 
of  the  operators  the  government  could  well 
afford  to  give  to  the  metal  market  all  the 
strength  in  its  power  not  incompatible  with 
sound  financing  and  business. 

The  operators  need  have  little  fear  of  the 
ultimate  result.  Copper  and  silver  do  not 
deteriorate,  shrink  or  age.  They  can  be 
stored  indefinitely  with  no  more  cost  than 
the  accumulating  interest  on  the  cost  of 
production.  And  before  very  long  Europe 
will  call  frantically  for  the  stored  metals. 


Canal  and  War  Benefits 

MANGANESE,  an  ore  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
and  steel,  was  imported  last  year 
from  Russia,  Austria  and  Spain  to  the  ex- 
tent of  350,000  tons  valued  at  $4,000,000. 
California  has  several  manganese  deposits, 
but  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign 
mines  on  account  of  prohibitive  rail  rates 
which  made  it  impossible  to  approach  the 
European  price  of  $11.25  laid  down  in 
Boston. 
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sabotage  occurred.  Labor  was  abundant, 
peaceable  and  orderly. 

The  orderliness  of  the  hop  harvest  may 
be  traced  largely  to  the  excellent  work  of 
tie  State  Housing  and  Immigration  Com- 
mission, a  newly  created  body  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  labor  camps.  The 
Commission  wisely  used  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention. Early  this  spring  it  started  out  to 
inspect  every  labor  camp  in  the  state,  to 
enforce  the  regulations  prescribing  whole- 
some sanitary  conditions.  Thanks  to  the 
Conunission's  thorough  work  every  labor 
camp  this  summer  was  supplied  with  airy, 
clean  sleeping  quarters,  with  fly-proof 
kitchens  and  eatiAg-houses,  with  abundant 
sanitary  toilet  and  bathing  facilities. 

The  Commission  removed  the  tinder  of 
active  discontent.  Therefore  the  I.  W.  W. 
forensic  match  was  applied  in  vain. 

In  Washington,  however,  the  I.  W.  W. 
caused  considerable  trouble  during  the 
wheat  harvest.  Dozens  of  threshing  ma- 
chines exploded  from  mysterious  causes, 
many  grain  fields  and  stacks  were  destroyed 
by  fires  of  mysterious  origin.  The  epidemic 
of  explosions  and  fires  assumed  such  pro- 
portions, especially  in  Whitman  county, 
that  the  commissioners  of  Spokane  county 
offered  a  reward  of  $250  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  parties  destroying  threshing  ma- 
chines. Better  quarters  and  better  food 
for  the  harvest  hands  would  probably  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  speedier  and  more 
eflEective  remedy. 

Though  the  I.  W.  W.  stirred  up  a  strike 
of  the  cooks  and  waiters  in  the  Nevada 
mining  camps,  as  a  whole  the  activities  of 
the  militant  organization  in  the  West  have 
lacked  vigor  this  summer.  If  reasonably 
adequate,  foresighted  measures  are  taken 
to  look  after  the  inevitable  unemployed 
during  the  coming  winter,  no  trouble  need 
be  expected. 

Renewing  the  Open  Shop  Fight 

SLOWLY,  almost  imperceptibly  a  move- 
ment for  the  "open  shop"  seems  to  be 
spreading  through  the  most  strongly 
organized  union  centers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  It  began  a  year  ago  in  San  Fran- 
cisco when  the  pressmen  *s  and  the  press- 
feeders'  union  walked  out  of  the  job-print- 
ing shops  of  San  Francisco  to  enforce  a  de- 
mand for  higher  wages.  The  pressfeeders 
lost  imconditionally.    It  was  tJie  first  de- 


cisive employers'  victory  in  San  Francisco 
since  the  street  car  strike  five  years  ago. 

Since  then  the  employers  of  Stockton, 
California,  a  thriving  town  with  a  number 
of  industries  on  the  navigable  San  Joaquin 
river,  have  organized  and  abrogated  all 
contracts  with  the  unions.  The  Stockton 
fight  has  become  exceedingly  bitter.  On 
the  one  hand  the  unions  charge  that  the 
employers'  association  has  not  only  forced 
reluctant  merchants  and  shop  owners  to 
join  through  financial  pressure  exerted  by 
the  banks,  but  has,  by  the  same  means, 
attempted  to  intimidate  the  Stockton  news- 
papers. Both  newspaper  publishers,  laun- 
dry owners  and  merchants  testified  before 
the  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations 
that  financial  pressure  had  been  used.  On 
the  other  hand,  non-union  men,  employers 
and  officials  of  the  employers'  association 
have  been  assaulted  and  brutally  beaten. 
Members  of  the  employers'  association 
charge  that  union  men  are  responsible  for 
the  assaults  and  that  the  police,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  labor  men,  has  refused  to 
provide  adequate  protection  or  bring  the 
guilty  parties  to  justice.  Tveitmoe  and 
Johannsen,  both  convicted  of  consi)iracy  to 
dynamite,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
and  out  on  app)eal,  are  active  in  guiding  the 
conduct  of  the  strike. 

The  strikers  maintain  that  the  fight  in 
Stockton  is  merely  a  preliminary  test  of 
strength,  that  it  is  to  be  followed  by  similar 
attacks  upon  the  labor  imions  all  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  especially  in  their  citadel, 
San  Francisco. 

.  The  deportation  of  old-line,  stand-pat 
union  men  by  the  insurgent  Butte  miners, 
the  demolition  of  shaft  houses  and  mine 
buildings  by  dynamite,  the  inability  of  city 
and  county  authorities  to  force  respect  for 
the  law  upon  the  warring  factions  caused 
Governor  Stewart  of  Montana  to  call  out 
the  militia,  while  the  War  Department  sent 
a  battalion  of  regulars  to  nearby  Helena. 

The  Butte  mine  owners  made  use  of  the 
strife  and  of  the  war  shut-down  to  force  the 
introduction  of  the  open  shop,  and  union 
labor  will  have  none  but  itself  to  blame  for 
the  ensuing  struggle. 

Colorado,  in  the  meantime,  is  slowly  in- 
creasing its  coal  production  under  the  pro- 
J^ection  of  Federal  troops,  but  Colorado's 
organic  ailment,  the  state's  inability  to  en- 
force all  of  its  laws  with  vigor  and  absolute 
impartiality,  is  by  no  means  cured. 
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the   scraps   for    the  various  offices.    Ap-  planks.     No  matter  who  is  elected  in  No- 

parently  a  strategic  legislative  retreat  in  the  vember  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 

direction  of  the  green  table  will  not  find  voters   will  drive    Demon    Rum    beyond 

strong  opposition.  the  Idaho  border. 


Idaho's  Approaching  Drouth 

POSSESSION  of  the  job  is  an  extremely 
strong  defense  against  mass  attacks 
of  the  hungry  ones.    That  was  proven 
in  the  Idaho  primary,  held  September  ist, 
in  which  Senator  James  H.  Brady,  the  in- 
cumbent, beat  his  four  rivals  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  to  a  standstUl.     John 
M.  Haines,  the 
present  govern- 
or,    likewise 
was  renominat- 
ed by  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Against  Brady 
the  Democrats, 
after  a  ferocious 
factional  battle, 
nom  inated 

i fames  H.  Haw- 
ey,  the  former 
governor  who 
won  handily 
over  John  F. 
Nugent.  M. 
Alexander,  a 
Boise  business 
man,  will  be  the 
govemor'sDem  - 
ocratic  oppo- 
nent in  Novem- 
ber. 

The  Progres- 
sives claim  that 
their  senatorial 
candidate,  Paul 

ClagStOne,     a         senator  Frencl.  0.  NcnlRiirta  of 

former   speaker  ^•i  cbMipion  ot  westp 

of     the     lower 

house  of  the  state  legislature,  has  a  fine 
chance  to  outflank  his  two  old-line  oppo- 
nents andget  to  Washington.  They  maintain 
that  the  stand-pat  element  is  in  control  and 
has  nominated  the  candidates  of  both  old 
parties;  furthermore,  they  allege  that  the 
bitter  prohibition  fight  will  cost  Hawley 
many  votes  on  account  of  his  "wet"  tenden- 
cies and  that  thousands  of  prohibitionists  of 
both  old  parties  will  rally  under  the  Bull 
Moose  banner  because  the  Progressive,  plat- 
form contains  the  "driest"  set  of  temperance 


The  Battle  for  California's  Toga 

THE  Progressives  as  a  national  party 
have  developed  their  greatest  strength 
in  California.  In  1912  they  sent  to 
Congress  one  Senator  and  four  Congress- 
men from  the  Golden  State.  This  year 
they  are  centering  their  efforts  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Francis  J.  Heney  to  the  Senate. 
This  fighting 
candidate  of  the 
Progressives' 
radical  wingwill 
be  opposed  at 
the  November 
election  by 
James  D.  Phe- 
lan,  the  Cali- 
fomian  repre- 
sentative of  the 
Wilson  adminis- 
tration, a  busi- 
ness man  of 
wide  reputation 
and  high  stand- 
ing, and  by  the 
Old  -  Lme  Re- 
publican candi- 
date, Congress- 
man Joseph  R. 
Knowland.  The 
outcome  of  this 
triangular  en- 
gagement will 
clearly  reveal 
the  respective 
strength  of  the 

^«-ad..  hor  best  know,,  cltiien  Wllson  polideS, 
11  RBClBmaHon.  who  Is  of       Stand  -  pat 

™ '""  -  Republicanism 

and  of  the  Bull  Moose  principles  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Governor  Johnson  is  making  his  fight  al- 
most exclusively  upon  his  accomplishments 
within  the  state.  Heney  has  no  such  bul- 
wark to  fall  back  upon.  He  is  making  Con- 
ser\-ation  his  principal  plank.  Phelan,  of 
course,  is  flinging  the  Wilson  policies,  in- 
cluding repeal  of  free  tolls  and  low  tarifif, 
into  the  face  of  the  opposition;  Knowland 
demands  free  tolls,  a  higher  tariff  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  safe-and-sane  business  methods 
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ft  m  Republican  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. And  he  won  on  the  Republican  as 
well  as  the  Progressive  ticket,  received 
practically  as  large  a  number  of  Republican 
votes  as  the  tnie-blue  Republican  candidate 
for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  Freder- 
icks. Half  a  dozen  other  Progressive  state 
officers  duplicated  the  {performance,  some 
of  them  receiving  both  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  nominations  in  addition  to 
the  straight  Progressive  support. 

Of  course  the  air  was  filled  with  Pro- 
gressive sombreros.  "It's  all  over  but  the 
shouting,"  the  Bull  Moosers  maintained. 
"Look  at  the  Johnson  vote!  In  Los  Angeles 
county  five  thousand  Republicans  wrote 
his  name  on  their  ballots,  as  did  almost  two. 
thousand  San  Francisco  Republicans." 

But  the  Republicans  stood  grimly  by 
their  guns.  They  maintained  the  now 
famous  dogged  resistance.  They  claim  that 
Fredericks  will  be  elected  even  with 
Eshleman,  the  Progressive,  as  his  running 
mate.  They  assert  that  Eshleman's  Repub- 
lican victory  has  oidy  served  to  strengthen 
Fredericks'  position  as,  in  their  opinion, 
the  populace  is  turning  away  from  Johnson. 
Fredericks  and  Eshleman,  sanityin  business 
flavored  with  a  dose  of  progressivism,  they 
say  will  be  a  stronger  combination  than  the 
one  hundred  per  cent  pure  Progressi\e  team 
headed  by  the  present  governor. 

In  the  meantime  Republican  candidates 
defeated  by  Progressive  cross-nominees  are 
.attacking  the  constitutionality  of  cross- 
nominations  in  the  courts. 


No  Gou^ng  of  Exposition  Visitors 

THE  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position will  open  its  gates  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1915;  the  Panama-California 
Exposition  at  San  Diego  will  be  thrown 
open  to  visitors  January  i,  1915.  There 
will  be  no  postponement  of  the  official  open- 
ing for  a  year,  a  month  or  a  day.  These 
official  announcements  have  been  made  by 
the  directorates  of  both  fairs,  and  the 
decision  is  irrevocable.  Both  expositions 
will  be  one  hundred  per  cent  completed. 
The  last  touch  of  color  will  have  been  ap- 
plied, the  last  exhibit  will  be  in  place  when 
the  turnstiles  begin  to  click. 

In  the  meantime  both  cities  are  striving  , 
hand  and  foot  to  allay  the  fears  of  those 
who,  having  found  accommodations  in 
other  exposition  cities  scarce,  high  and 
poor,  fear  a  raid  u]X)n  their  pocketbooks 
in  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego.  These 
timid  souls  should  remember  that  San 
Francisco  is  a  new  city  barely  eight  years 
old,  that  its  two  thousand  hotels,  apart- 
ment and  rooming  houses  have  been  built 
without  exception  since  1906  and  there- 
fore offer  no  one  a  chance  to  blow  out  the 
gas  or  drop  the  wash  bowl.  Every  room 
is  modem,  electrically  lighted  and  supplied 
with  running  water,  no  matter  how  low  the 
price.  Rooms  without  these  conveniences 
are  not  rentable  and  therefore  have  not 
been  supplied.  The  same  condition  pre- 
vails in  San  Diego,  the  city  that  trebled  in 
population  since  1906. 

Even  though  San  Francisco  can  accom- 
modate 200,000  guests  in  90,000  rooms,  not 
counting  accommodations  in  private  dwell- 
ings, the  expected  rush  might  cause  un- 
scrupulous owners  to  apply  the  screws  to 
visitors  unfamiliar  with  the  city  and  be- 
wildered upon  arrival.  To  forestall  this 
contingency  the  owners  of  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  have  organized  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  proper  handling  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  human  traffic  under  the 
supervision  of  the  ex|x>sition  officials.  This 
San  Francisco  Hotel  Bureau  has  authority 
to  regulate  the  rates  charged  by  its  mem- 
bers, make  resi-rvations  for  all  applicants 
for  all  classes  of  accommodations,  assigns 
\'isitors  without  reservations  to  the  accom- 
modations they  ask  for,  guarantees  the 
character  and  conduct  of  its  members' 
houses,  will  maintain  registration  bureaus 
at  all  stations,  ferry  landings,  docks  and 
on  the  exposition  grounds  and  will  install  a 
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complete  motor  bus  service  transferring 
guests  to  any  desired  hotel  for  a  uniform 
obolus  of  twenty-five  cents.  Thanks  to 
this  system  exposition  visitors  will  depart 
with  a  sweet  taste  in  their  mouths  instead 
of  a  snarl  on  their  lips. 

In  San  Diego  the  exp>osition  management 
has  induced  the  hotels  and  rooming  houses 
to  sign  legal  contracts  fixing  the  rates  for 
the  entire  year,  providing  for  the  display 
of  the  rate  in  every  room  and  holding  this 
rate  down  to  the  usual  tourist-season 
dimensions.  The  exposition  management 
itself  will  refund  any  overcharge  for  accom- 
modations covered  by  the  contracts.  More- 
over, the  mild  climate  of  both  cities  makes  it 
possible  to  supply  coipfortable  temporary 
quarters  imder  canvas  upon  very  short 
notice.  In  addition,  San  Francisco's  ca- 
pacity is  increased  by  the  numerous  hotels 
in  Oakland  and  Berkeley  whence  direct 
access  by  water  may  be  had  to  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  across  the  bay. 

.If  an  exposition  visitor  is  gouged,  it  will 
be  wholly  his  own  fault.  The  machinery 
to  obtain  good  accommodations  at  reason- 
able prices  is  now  at  his  command  in  both 
cities,  and  it  will  remain  at  his  disposal 
until  the  last  light  is  turned  out. 


The  Salvation  Army  and  the  Law 

THE  Municipal  Charities'  Commission 
of  Los  Angeles  on  September  8th  or- 
dered the  Salvation  Army  to  desist 
from  the  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds 
for  charitable  purposes  within  the  territory 
under  the  commission's  jurisdiction.  In 
all  probability  this  action  will  lead  to  similar 
procedures  in  other  cities  exercising  strict 
supervision  over  eleemosynary  institutions 
and,  through  far-reaching  investigations 
and  restrictive  legislation,  may  yet  cripple 
the  work  of  the  hallelujah  organization. 

A  year  ago  the  newly  created  municipal 
commission  requested  the  Salvation  Army 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  ordi- 
nance regulating  the  solicitation  of  funds 
for  charitable  purposes,  to  incorporate 
with  responsible  local  officers,  to  render 
detailed  financial  statements  and  to  cease 
sending  out  of  the  city  funds  collected  from 
the  citizens  for  charitable  work.  The 
Salvation  Army  did  not  comply;  its  local 
officers  had  no  authority  to  comply  with 
the  orders,  but  the  commission  enabled 
them  to  continue  operation  by  temporary 


permits  while  negotiations  with  the  national 
officers  were  pending.  In  the  meantime,  the 
commission  gained  access  to  the  books  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

It  was  found  that  the  operation  of  a 
chain  of  so-called  industrial  stores,  estab- 
lishments in  which  articles  of  clothing,  etc., 
donated  by  charitable  persons  are  repaired 
and  sold  to  the  poor,  netted  the  organiza- 
tion a  profit  of  $27,000  the  past  year. 
Several  institutions  operated  by  the  Army 
were  found  to  be  self-supporting;  it  was 
claimed  that  $32,000  of  the  funds  collected 
in  Los  Angeles  had  been  sent  to  Chicago  • 
and  New  York.  Reapportionment  and 
return,  say  the  Army,  reduces  to  $7,000  the 
city's  annual  contribution  to  the  central 
organization. 

The  great  amoimt  of  beneficent  work 
accomplished  by  the  Salvation  Army  has 
given  it  a  large  measuR  of  popular  support. 
Of  late,  however,  since  the  efficiency  en- 
gineer and  the  accoimtant  began  lifting  the 
lid  that  has  been  tightly  covering  charitable 
institutions  for  many  years,  startling  reve- 
lations of  waste,  extravagance  and  ineffi- 
ciency have  been  made  frequently.  In  Los 
Angeles,  for  instance,  an  investigation  of 
the  books  of  the  Bethlehem  Institute 
caused  the  Charities'  Commission  to  oust 
the  management  and  close  the  institute. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  never  rendered  a 
complete  account  of  its  stewardship;  it  is 
a  close  organization  controlled  by  a  few 
persons  with  practically  unlimited  author- 
ity. If  the  organization  is  efficiently  man- 
aged, publicity  regarding  its  inner  workings 
cannot  hurt.  Nor  can  the  Army  blame 
municipal  authorities  if  they  insist  that 
money  collected  at  home  shall  be  sf)ent  at 
home  down  to  the  last  penny.  Not  one 
city  in  all  the  world  has  so  far  been  able  to 
raise  sufficient  money  adequately  to  take 
care  of  its  own  poor. 

And  it  certainly  behooves  a  religious  or- 
ganization, above  all  others,  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Did  not  He  say  to  give  unto  Caesar  that 
which  is  Caesar's? 


Free  Trade  Between  States 

A  PHYSICIAN  may  have  graduated 
from  the  best  medical  school  in  the 
country,  may  have  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  New  York  and  may  have  at- 
tained the  highest  professional  standing, 
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but  he  cannot  come  to  Washington, 
Oregon  or  California  and  prescribe 
for  the  sick  without  first  passing 
another  examination.  There  is  no 
interstate  commerce  in  medical 
ability.  Forty-seven  barriers  sur- 
round as  many  states.  Even 
though  the  applicant  should  suc- 
cessfully clear  the  highest  of  these 
barriers,  pass  the  most  severe  ex- 
amination  with  honor,  the  forty-six 
other  examining  bodies  still  insbt 
upon  seeing  him  jump  again. 

A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the 
insurance  field.  Every  insurance 
company  is  subject  to  various  de- 
grees of  supervisions,  not  only  in 
the  state  in  which  it  maintains  its 
home  office  but  in  every  other  state 
as  well.  It  is  inspected  forty- 
seven  times,  must  make  forty-seven 
reports  and  pay  forty-seven  fees 
for  the  right  to  do  business.  Both 
in  the  case  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  of  medical  practitioners 
the  restrictions  are  made  necessary 
by  the  wide  variation  of  the  indi- 
vidual states'  requirements.  The 
states  imposing  the  highest  stand-  ,  . 
axds  naturally  refuse  to  admit  the  snmuHon 
product  of  low-standard  states  g,tmpscni 
without  further  tests.  pnssenBP 

It  is  strange  that  medical  exam- 
iners and  insurance  commissioners  have 
failed  so- far  to  imitate  the  good  example  of 
the  educational  authorities,  have  not  yet 
measured  the  height  of  the  barriers,  adopted 
a  certain  standard  and  brought  about 
free  trade  among  the  high-standard  states. 
The  diploma  of  certain  advanced  normal 
schools  and  universities  entitles  the  holder 
to  teach  m  nearly  all  states  without  further 
examinations.  Is  there  any  plausible  reason 
why  a  physician  or  an  insurance  company 
having  complied  with  the  stringent  require- 
ments of  New  York  or  Massachusetts  should 
be  obliged  once  more  to  establish  his  or 
its  fitness  in  Washington  or  Oklahoma? 

These  reflections  are  caused  by  a  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress,  a  bill  designed  to 
put  out  of  business  insurance  companies 
relying  uixin  the  mails  instead  of  upon 
agents  to  obtain  new  business.  There  is 
but  one  company  that  has  dispensed  with 
the  commission  -  and  -  agency  system  and 
is  transacting  its  business  solely  through 
the  mails,  the  Postal  Life  Insurance  Com- 


er wmIki^  iiitotho  ve-9ors  (ramo.  TlioURli  (he"Ai1miral 
■  wn«  nfloal  but  (our  inlmiiea  aficT  Ihi:  rrash.  only  torn 
t  lost  th.'lr  llvc!<.  CapUin  Ziiiirop  SI.  Mrx.rc  undelcht 
wmlMrs  of  thu  cn^w  licralcallir  uKHIIrcd  thuin 

pany.  Except  in  New  York  state,  this 
company  pays  no  fees  to  insurance  com- 
missioners. It  is  not  a  new  concern;  its 
business  has  been  growing  steadily;  it  is 
regularly  examined  and  renders  periodic 
reports  to  the  Insurance  Department  of 
New  York.  Since  its  beginning  many  new 
insurance  companies  following  the  agency 
plan  have  sprung  up  under  the  eyes  of  state 
insurance  commissioners,  have  breathed 
for  a  while  and  given  up  the  ghost.  Yet 
Congress  is  asked  to  legislate  the  Postal  out 
of  existence  by  denying  it  the  use  of  the 
mails  unless  it  first  comply  with  every  de- 
mand of  forty-six  state  insurance  com- 
missioners. 

The  bill,  inlrcxluced  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Washingtim  and  Representative  Carter  of 
Oklahoma,  is  a  retrograde  legislative  move- 
ment. Far  better  would  it  be  to  create  a 
Federal  insurance  bureau,  to  standardize 
the  requirements  and  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  having  each  insurance  com- 
pany pay  forty-seven  fees  every  year. 


Ibe  Padfic  Coast  and  Pan-America:    Jdka  Barrett  66i 

itKOM  my  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service  while  a  resident  of 
ard  it  as  both  a  pieojure  and  duty  to  do  eoeryliing  in  my  limited 
material  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 


a  Union,  in  its  ca- 
nnatvnwl  raganiza- 
American  republics, 
•vdopment  of  com- 
Ddsbm,  gocxi  under- 
taos  uem,  is  at  this 
with   requests   [or 
,  films  and  institu- 
i  United  States  con- 
merican    countries. 
use  letters  carefully, 
XHis  special  bulletins 
atest  data  about  tlie 
and  material  con- 
tries  of  Central  and 
lu^  during  the  last 
st    throughout    the 
-America  has  grown 
a  result  of  the  con- 
the    Fan-American 
I  a  great  European 
iptly  to  awaken  the 
i^acturers,  bankers, 
tgpottm,  importers  and  shi{q)ing  men  of 
the  United  States  to  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  inqmtaoce  of  the  Latin-American  field. 
While  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  may  not  have  the  ounprehensive  and 
iMiwHiiwl    opportunity    in    Latin-America 
iriiidi  is  open  to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic 
coasts  and  central  sections  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  sufficient  oppOTtunity  to  make 
a  earful  study  of  it  and  do  everything  it 
can  to  buQd  up  both  expwt  and  import 
trade  with  the  majority  of  the  oiuntries 
extending  south  frtua  Mexico  and  Cuba  to 
Argentina  and  ChOe. 

It  was  my  [Hivilege  on  August  15th  to 
pass  throu^  the  Panama  Canal  on  the 
irfilifTlnhip  "Ancon,"  the  first  vessel  to  make 
the  dMoplete  passage  of  the  Canal  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Going  through,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Garri- 
woa  to  be  present  in  my  capacity  as  an  in- 
tfmnt""'  Fan-American  officer  and,  as 
it  were,  a  persmal  link  between  North  and 
South  Amoica,  whidi  should  be  equally 
benefited  t^  the  Canal,  I  was  indeed  pro- 
fbundfy  impcessed  with  what  the  Panama 
Canal  means  to  the  Padfic  Coast  and  to 
Latin-Aneiica.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the 
^Qfltal,'  in  sonw  icqwcts,  will  be  even  more 


beneficial  to  many  of  the  Latin-American 
countries  than  it  will  be  to  the  United  States 
and  I  also  think  that  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington  will  eventually  reap  as 
much  good  from  it  as  any  other  states  of 
the  Union,  Just  as  the  "Ancon"  was 
steaming  out  past  Balboa  into  the  .deep 
water  of  the  Padfic  ocean  after  havii^ 
successfully  passed  through  the  Canal  from 
deep  water  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  about 
nine  hours,  I  saw  anchored  at  the  Pacific 
^itrance  of  the  Canal  the  steamer 
"Pleiades,"  carrying  the  first  cargo  loaded  at 
a  Pacific  Coast  port  and  en  route  to  New  York 
City,  She  was  weighted  down  not  only 
wiUi  cargo  in  her  hold  filled  to  the  limit  but 
with  cargo  on  deckl  Later  I  saw  her  pass 
through  the  Canal  as  easily  as  if  she  had 
been  steaming  in  or  out  of  San  Francisco 
harbor.  She  was  followed  shortly  after- 
ward and  as  easily  by  the  "Pennsylvan- 
ian,"  bound  also  from  Sjm  Frandsco  to 
New  York.  At  the  same  time  that  they 
passed  from  the  Padfic  to  the  Atlantic  I 
saw  the  "Missourian"  and  the  "Arizonian," 
together  with  the  private  yacht  "Lasata," 
pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padfic.  All 
of  them  negotiated  the  Canal  and  its  won- 
derful locks  with  the  ease  with  which  they 
would  tie  up  to  a  dock  in  San  Francisco  or 
New  York.  Seeing  all  these  vessels  inau- 
gurating steamship  service  for  the  first 
time  in  history  through  the  Canal  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  I  indeed  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  thought  that  the  greatest  new  era 
in  the  commercial  development  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  Latin- 
America  had  begun  under  most  favoriMe 
auspices.  . 

INFLUENCE  OF   THE   CANAL 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  space  of  an 
article  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  a  technical 
and  s[>ed&c  discussion  of  the  field  of  Latin- 
American  trade  as  it  appeals  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  but  I  can  note 
some  general  facts  which  may  inspire  the 
exporters  and  importers  and  the  manufac- 
turing and  shipping  interests  of  the  Far 
West  to  study  carefully  the  field  with  a  view 
to  improving  the  trade  already  existing  and 
developing  new  and  important  markets. 
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There  is  one  point  that  should  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  Pacific  Coast  in  consid- 
ering the  opportunity  of  trade  exchange 
with  the  western  or  Pacific  shores  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  While  the  busi- 
ness of  California,  Oregon  and  Washington 
with  western  Central  and  South  America 
is  not  through  the  Canal,  still  the  influence 
of  the  Canal  upon  the  material  develop- 
ment of  that  section  and  the  impetus  which 
it  will  give  to  new  commerce,  to  increased 
populjation,  to  the  investment  of  capital,  to^ 
the  building  of  railways,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  harbors,  and  to  the  exploiting  of  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  these 
countries  will  react  most  favorably  on  their 
trade  with  the  western  United  States.  In 
view  of  the  possibilities  in  this  direction,  it 
is  advisable  that  the  commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  larger  exporting,  importing 
and  shipping  firms  should  begin  now  to  get 
a  foothold  which  will  give  them  an  advan- 
tage in  the  future.  In  this  connection,  I 
must  not  fail  to  give  particular  credit  to 
those  Pacific  Coast  firms  which  have  already 
established  a  business  there  and  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  it.  Their  example  is  one 
which  should  be  followed  by  others  who 
wish  to  get  a  share  of  the  present  and  future 
trade  of  this  section. 

THE   WEST  COAST 

In  discussing  the  western  coast  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  the  average  man 
has  a  tendency  to  minimize  both  its  present 
value  and  its  future  possibilities,  because 
he  draws  his  conclusions  entirely  from 
present  aspects  and  conditions.  In  order 
to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  future  may 
bring  forth,  he  must  bear  in  mind  the  mar- 
velous development  of  California,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  the  states  lying  back 
of  them.  It  is  not  such  a  great  number  of 
years  since  they  were  in  the  very  infancy 
of  their  present  wonderful  progress  and  were 
not  appreciated  in  the  financial  and  busi- 
ness centers  of  the  East,  or  even  in  the 
capital  at  Washington.  Large  sections  of 
these  states  which  are  now  enjoying  won- 
derful agricultural  and  industrial  prosper- 
ity, and  are  supporting  large  populations, 
were  only  a  generation  ago  practically 
deserts  and  unproductive  lands.  The 
building,  however,  of  numerous  transcon- 
tinental railways  and  the  influx  of  popu- 
lation from  the  east  and  central  west  brought 


about  vast  changes  until  now  there  is  no 
part  of  our  great  country  of  which  the  true 
American  is  more  proud  than  the  Pacific 
Coast.    When  we  compare  the  present  pop- 
ulation and  commerce  of  the  Pacific  cities 
of  the  United  States  with  what  they  were 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  we  realize  what 
astounding  progress  they  have  made  and 
what  mighty  changes  have  come  in  theix' 
agricultural  and  industrial  life! 

THE  NOTE   OF  INQUIRY 

In  the  same  way  there  will  come  a  ne^ 
life  and  a  mighty  change  along  the  Padficr 
Coast   of   Mexico,   Central  Ainerica  ani 
South  America  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal.    One  of  the  best  evi- 
dences of  this  impending  change  is  the  over- 
whelming number  of  inquiries  which  are 
pouring  into  this  office  in  regard  to  oppor- 
tunities not  only  of  commerce  but  of  im- 
migration,   agriculture,    mines,    industries, 
etc.,  in  that  long  reach  of  coast  which  ex- 
tends for  eight  thousand  miles  from  the 
Mexico-California  line  south  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.     The  letters  and  telegrams, 
moreover,  which  are  being  received  ^in  the 
Pan-American  Union  from  the  Pacific  side 
of  Mexico,  of  the  five  Central  American 
states,  of  Panama,  and  of  the  five  Pacific 
Coast  South  American  countries — Colom- 
bia, Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile- 
show   that   the  governments   and   people 
there  are  already  feeling  the  thrill  of  the  new 
opportunity    and    development    which   is 
before  them. 

The  commercial  and  financial  interests, 
however,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  not  have 
foolish  hopes.  They  must  not  think  that 
this  change  is  coming  all  at  once.  It  will 
take  years  to  accomplish  it,  just  as  it  has 
taken  years  to  bring  about  the  mighty 
change  and  new  progress  of  California,  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  Both  patience  and 
persistence  must  characterize  the  constitu- 
ency of  the  Sunset  Magazine  in  their 
relationship  with  their  Latin-American 
neighbors  to  the  south.  That  the  field  is  an 
important  one  even  under  present  condi- 
tions is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  twelve 
countries  of  Latin-America  which  border 
on  the  Pacific  ocean  have  a  population 
tributary  to  it  of  approximately  twenty- 
five  million  and  conduct  a  foreign  trade 
valued  at  fully  six  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars ($600,000,000).  I  am  not  indulging  in 
exaggeration  when  I  predict  that  in  ten 
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years  from  now  this  commerce  will  have  them  must  investigate  the  Latin-American 

doubled  its  figures  and  certainly  pass  the  field  with  reference  to  what  they  can  pur- 

hillion  dollar  markl  chase  as  well  as  what  they  can  sell.    Al- 

Looking  conservatively  and  logically  at  though  the  import  feature  may  not  strongly 

the  usefulness  of  the  Canal  to  the  Pacific  appeal  to  the  average  observer,  yet  it  is  of 

Coast,  I  would  emphasize  the  growing  im-  great    importance.     The    I^tin-American 

portance  of  the  markets  of  the  countries  business  interests  will  feel  much  more  fa- 

bordcring  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  vorably  disposed  toward  the  Pacific  Coast 

Caribbean  sea  which  the  cargo  vessels  of  of  the  United  States  if  they  know  that  its 

the  Pacific  Coast  will  now  easily  reach  for  i.x>mmercial   interests   want   to   buy  from 


the  first  time  through 
the  Panama  Canal, 
l^ere  are  ten  Latin- 
American  countries 
which  have  a  coast 
line  on  the  Caribbean 
and  Gulf  and  are  in 
dose  proximity  to  the 
Atlantic  entrance  of 
the  Canal.  They  are 
a^  commencing  to 
feel  in  a  remarkable 
degree  the  influence 
of  the  Canal  in  the 
development  of  their 
'  export  and  import 
markets.  As  they 
grow  and  progress 
they  must  want  large 
quantities  of  Pacific 
Coast  products  which 
will  be  brought  to 
them  through  the 
Canal.  The  fact  that 
they  have  increased 
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sell  to  them.  Red- 
prodty  in  foreign 
commerce  is  a  tre^ 
mendous  factor  in 
building  it  up,  and 
such  an  idea  at  the 
present  tim^  appeals 
most  stron^y  to 
Latin  -  Americans  in 
view  of  the  peculiar 
situation  in  whidi 
they  are  placed  by 
the  European  war. 
Not  only  must  they 
buy  very  heavily 
from  the  United 
States  to  make  up  for 
what  they  can  not 
buy  from  Eunne, 
but  they  must  also 
find  a  market  in  the 
United  States  for 
their  raw  products 
and    exports   which 


their  buying  and  selling  capacity  neariy  th^  have  heretofore  been  sending  to 
fifty  per  cent  during  the  last  six  or  Europe, 
seven  years  shows  that  they  constitute 
a  field  worthy  of  the  careful  study  oi' 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  SUtes. 
lliroi^b  the  Canal  also  the  ships  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  will  reacli 
the  eastern  coast  of  South  America,  upon 
which  debouch  the  great  countries  of  Brazil 
and  Argentina  and  the  smaller  countries  of 
Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  They  are  in- 
creasing very  rapidly  their  purchases  from 
the  United  States,  and  of  these  the  Pacific 
Coast  should  contribute  a  growing  share. 


RECIPROCITY 


In  all  discussions  of  foreign 
there  must  be  consideration  of  imports  as 
well  as  of  exports.    Ships  which  cany  away 

cargoes  roust  bring  back  cargoes  in  order  to  of  dollars  ($1,343,000,000).  Noting  the 
provide  cheap  rates.  California,  Oregon  division  of  their  imports  we  find  that  they 
and  Washington  and  the  states  back  c^     were  otmtributed  by  foreign  countries  in 


BOW  IS  BUSINESS? 

A  few  concrete  figures  may  bring  directly 
to  the  attention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
real  meaning  of  the  Pan-American  trade 
opportunity  as  affected  by  this  terrible 
European  struggle.  Taking  the  approxi- 
mate figures  of  191a,  the  latest  available 
from  a'l  the  Latin-American  countries,  we 
fnid  thzt  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  the 
twenty  Latin-American  countries  amounted 
in  that  year  to  two  billions  eight  hundred 
and  i'welve  millions  of  dollars  ($3,  812,  000,- 
000) ,  Their  exports  amounted  to  one  billion 
live  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars 
($i,S7o,ooo,ooo),  and  their  imports  to  one 
billicii  two  hundred  and  forty-two  millions 
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approximately  the  following  amounts: 
United  States,  three  hundred  and  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ($304,000,000);  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  three  hundred 
and  ten  millions  of  dollars  ($310,000,000); 
Germany,  two  hundred  and  eight  millions 
of  dollars  ($208,000,000);  France,  one 
hundred  and  two  millions  of  dollars  ($102, 
000,000);  other  countries,  three  hundred 
and  seventeen  millions  of  dollars  ($317,000,- 
000).  Inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  Germany, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium  and  several 
other  countries  is  cut  off  completely,  and  as 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
are  greatly  lessened,  it  can  be  realized  at 
once  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  supply  the 
Latin- Americans  with  the  necessaries  which 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  buying  in  other 
countries.  Next,  noting  their  exports,  we 
find  that  these  were  taken  as  follows: 
United  States,  five  himdred  and  twenty-six 
millions  of  dollars  ($526,000,000);  United 
Kingdom,  three  hundred  and  ten  millions 
of  dollars  ($310,000,000);  Germany,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars 
($187,000,000);  France,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  ($122,000,- 
000) ;  and  other  countries,  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  ($425,- 
000,000).  Nearly  one  billion  of  dollars 
($1,000,000,000),  therefore,  of  their  ex- 
ports are  now  face  to  face  with  a  greatly 
lessened  market,  and,  if  the  United  States 
can  buy  these  in  increased  quantities,  its 
business  interests  will  win  the  gratitude  of 
all  Latin-America. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

If  I  were  to  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  is  the  best  way  for  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  build  up  its  trade  with  Latin-America, 
I  would  say  that  it  is  through  the  sending, 
by  its  principal  commercial  organizations, 
like  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of 
Trade,  etc.,  and  by  its  leading  private  busi- 
ness firms,  of  qualified  men  to  ascertain  and 
report  upon  the  exact  conditions  of  demand 
and  supply.  Another  great  instrumentality 
would  be  that  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  bring  the  traveling  public  of  Latin- 
America,  and  especially  its  western  coast, 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 


tional Exposition  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
Panama-California  £jqx}sition  at  San  Diego. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  travel  to  Europe 
will  be  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  Euro- 
pean war,  special  inducements  should  be 
offered  to  Latin-Americans  to  visit  the 
United  States  and  its  Pacific  CoasL  Tlie 
study  of  the  Spanish  langua^  should  be 
fostered  in  the  imiversities,  coU<*ges  wni 
public  schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  sotbit. 
there  may  be  developed  a  strong  and  naAf 
corps  of  young  men  who  may  repiaQit 
firms  and  also  extend  a  proper  wdoopM  to 
Latin-Americans  who  come  north;  It  ii 
also,  of  course,  most  necessary  that'tfacR 
should  be  the  highest  development  of  dnp- 
ping  facilities  in  vessels  running  directly  to 
the  West  Coast  of  Latin-America  and 
through  the  Canal  to  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  South  America.  Several 
steamship  companies  are  already  doing 
their  best  under  the  circimistanoes  and 
not  only  should  they  be  encouraged  in 
their  efforts  but  new  lines  shoidd  be 
fostered. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  all   persons  interested   in   Latin- 
America  to  the  best  agencies  and  facilities 
for  information  regarding  that  part  of  the 
world.   These  include  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  State  Department  in  Wash- 
ington, the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Washington,  the  Embassies  and 
Legations  of  Latin-America  in  Washington 
and  their  Consulates  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  in  New  York,  the  United  States  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers  and  Consuls  in  Latin- 
America,  and,  always,  the  Pan-American 
Union.    Speaking  as  the  executive  officer  of 
the  latter,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  office 
is  ever  ready  to  answer  to  the  best  of  its 
knowledge  whatever  inquiries  may  be  ad- 
dressed   to    it.      Its    monthly    illustrated 
Bulletin,  which  can  be  obtained  for  a  small 
subscription  representing  simply  the  cost 
of  preparation,  is  replete  with  the  latest 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
Latin-American  countries,  while  it  issues 
a  large  number  of  special  reports  and  pam- 
phlets covering  the  commerce  and  trade, 
resources,  industries  and  general  conditions 
of  all  the  Latin-American  republics. 
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militarism  and  has  convinced  the  Japanese 
that  next  to  Russia  Germany  is  the  Power 
to  be  most  dreaded. 

Most  Americans  know  how  the  Kaiser 
treated  the  Mikado  at  the  end  of  the 
Chino- Japanese  war;  few  know  that  Ger- 
man interference  with  the  Chino- Japanese 
peace  terms  was  only  the  first  of  many  im- 
pleasant  experiences  which  the  Mikado 
has  had  with  the  Kaiser. 

In  measuring  swords  with  China  Japan 
with  all  her  sincerity  believed  that  China 
was  a  provocateur  and  that  she  was  de- 
fending her  existence  against  the  wanton 
attack  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  then  the 
foremost  power  in  the  Orient.  When 
Japan  brought  China  to  her  knees,  she  felt 
justified  in  claiming  a  part  of  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula  as  a  compensation  for  the  enor- 
mous sacrifice  (a  himdred  thousand  lives 
and  a  billion  yen)  which  the  war  entailed 
to  her.  But  the  Kaiser  thought  otherwise 
and  hand-in-glove  with  the  Czar  he  com- 
pelled Japan  to  surrender  the  Liao-tung 
peninsula. 

When  the  peace  treaty  was  signed  be- 
tween Japan  and  China  all  Japan  was 
celebrating;  the  next  day  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  mourning  because  of  the  German 
"advice,"  in  which  Japan  was  blimtly  told 
to  withdraw  from  Port  Arthur.  The  over- 
bearing manner  in  which  the  historic  ad- 
vice was  presented  to  the  Foreign  Office  by 
the  German  Minister  is  still  a  topic  of 
gossip  in  Tokio.  Never  was  Japan's  pride 
so  greatly  outraged  as  on  that  occasion. 
An  officer  killed  himself  in  protest  against 
the  Government's  acquiescence  in  the 
German  advice;  several  cut  their  fingers 
and  with  their  own  blood  wrote  memorials 
urging  the  Government  not  to  be  bullied 
by  the  Powers. 

Looking  back  at  the  situation  today,  it 
seems  strange  that  Japan,  in  evacuating 
Port  Arthur,  was  not  even  allowed  to  insert 
in  the  revised  treaty  of  peace  a  clause 
neutralizing  the  danger  zone,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Port  Arthur  in  the  hands  of 
Russia  or  Germany  would  prove  a  direct 
menace  to  Japan.  But  Japan  was  given  to 
understand  that  the  intervening  Powers 
woidd  consider  no  such  proposal. 

The  German  occupation  of  Kiao-chau, 
followed  by  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Port  Arthur,  the  British  occupation  of 
Wei-hai-wei,  and  the  French  occupation 
of  Kwang-chow  bay,  was  responsible  for 


the  Boxer  disturbance.  When  the  Boxob 
besieged  the  legations  in  Peking^  J^qp>n 
proposed  that  she  be  permitted  to  rush  her 
troops  to  rescue  the  beleaguered  foreignera. 
The  Kaiser  put  his  foot  upon  the  overtine 
and  insisted  that  unless  he  was  satisfied 
that  Japan's  action  would  by  no  means 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  other  natioDS 
he  could  not  consent  to  the  proposal.  Sudi 
utterances  clearly  indicate  the  Kaiser's 
mental  attitude  toward  the  Japanese. 

When  Japan  was  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  in  Manchuria  the  German 
attitude  toward  Russia  was  a  virtual  vidbr 
tion  of  neutrality.  The  German  Govern- 
ment, for  example,  permitted  a  German 
stean^ship  company  to  sell  several  steam- 
ships to  the  Russian  navy  and  to  help  the 
Baltic  Squadron  secure  coal  en  route  to  the 
Japan  Sea.  What  was  more  astonishing, 
a  German  prince  who  was  by  Japan's 
special  courtesy  allowed  to  accompany  the 
army  to  the  front  was  found  secretly  re- 
porting to  the  Kaiser  the  activities  of  the 
Japanese  forces  without  permission  of  the 
censoring  officers. 

From  such  experiences  the  Japanese  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  the  presence  on 
Chinese  soil  of  a  German  military  and  naval 
base  is  a  constant  menace  to  their  country. 

In  proposing  to  restore  Kiao-chau  to 
China  Japan,  of  course,  is  not  actuated  t^ 
altruistic  motives  but  by  motives  of  self- 
interest.  Not  that  she  wants  to  ingratiate 
herself  into  China's  favor  but  because 
she  believes  her  safety  can  be  best  secured 
by  maintaining  the  integritv  of  China. 
Japan's  strength  lies  in  her  isolated  posi- 
tion. As  England  is  tr3dng  to  avoid  the 
bnmt  of  German  aggressiveness  by  upbdU- 
ing  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands, 
so  Japan  is  anxious  to  maintain  the  int^- 
rity  of  China,  making  it  a  sort  of  bufifer 
state.  This  cherished  aim  of  Japan's 
was  partly  frustrated  because  of  German 
and  Russian  encroachments  upon  China 
and  Korea.  To  protect  herself  against  the 
designs  of  such  aggressive  powers  Japan 
had  to  occupy  Korea  and  Port  Arthur,  thus 
making  her  territory  contiguous  to  that  of 
Russia.  Today  she  feels  more  forcibly  than 
ever  the  disadvantage  of  having  such  an 
aggressive  nation  as  Russia  as  her  neighlxH', 
and  she  does  not  want  to  see  another  am- 
bitious Power  established  upon  Chinese  sofl. 

This  is  why  Japan  does  not  wish  to  oc- 
cupy Kiao-chau.  The  logic  is  dear.  Should 
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Japan  occupy  Kiao-chau  permanently,  other 
Powers  would  follow  her  suit  and  slice  up 
for  themselves  large  portions  of  China. 
Should  this  come  to  pass,  the  powerful 
nations  of  the  West  would  become  her  im- 
mediate neighbors,  thus  inevitably  weak- 
ening her  naturally  strong  position.  This 
means  a  larger  navy  and  a  more  powerful 
army,  with  proportionately  heavier  burden 
of  taxation.  Certainly  the  game  is  not 
worth  the  candle. 

The  assertion  that  Japan  "hopped"  into 
the  world  war  without  England's  invita- 
tion is  as  sinister  as  it  is  unwarranted.  The 
truth  is  that  England  did  ask  Japan  to 
act,  and  act  promptly. 

On  August  3,  the  day  before  England 
declared  war,  the  British  Ambassador  to 
Japan  hurried  back  to  Tokio  from  his 
summer  villa  and  requested  an  immediate 
interview  with  Foreign  Minister  Baron 
Kato.  At  this  meeting  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor desired  to  ascertain  whether  Japan 
would  aid  England  in  the  event  of  British 
interests  in  the  Far  East  being  jeopardized 
by  German  activities. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Premier 
Count  Okuma  convened  a  meeting  of  cabi- 
net members,  and  on  August  4  Foreign 
Minister  Kato  notified  the  British  Am- 
bassador saying  that  Japan  would  not 
shirk  the  responsibilities  put  upon  her 
shoulders  by  the  Treaty  of  Alliance. 

At  this  time  Japan  did  not  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  aid  England  for  at  least  a 
few  months,  but  on  August  7  the  British 
Ambassador  suddenly  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  Baron  Kato  and  said  that  the 
situation  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
oblige  England  to  request  Japan's  assist- 
ance without  delay.  On  the  same  evening 
Premier  Okuma  held  a  cabinet  meeting 
which  lasted  until  2  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. Before  it  adjourned  Japan's  policy 
was  definitely  formulated. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  Western  press' 
indulging  in  all  manner  of  allegations  and 
insinuations  with  regard  to  Japan's  entry 
into  the  war.  It  is  simply  another  case  of 
"much  ado  about  nothing."  Back  of  this 
Western  reluctance  to  recognize  Japan's 
right  to  join  England  in  this  world  war  is 
racial  prejudice.  By  observing  all  treaty 
obligations  and  by  fulfilling  all  the  promises 
she  makes  Japan  will  gradually  overcome 
this  prejudice  as  old  as  humanity  itself. 
Her  faithfulness  to  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 


with  England  has  already  had  an  appre- 
ciable influence  in  Australia.  Only  the 
other  day  an  ex-Premier  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  a  public  address,  said:  "Today 
the  Australians  fully  realize  what  great 
benefit  Australia  is  receiving  from  the 
Anglo- Japanese  Alliance.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  sentiment  of  Australians  toward  the 
Japanese  is  not  so  friendly  as  we  could 
wish.  But  now  we  recognize  the  Japanese 
as  our  intimate  friends,  and  there  are  many 
reasons  compelling  us  to  recognize  the 
necessity  of  treating  them  properly." 

The  Western  world  may  rest  assurM  that 
Japan  does  not  want  territory  either  in  China 
or  in  the  South  Seas.  What  she  wants  is 
an  open  market  where  she  may  sell  her  goods 
in  free  competition  with  other  nations. 

In  such  a  market  Japan  may  have  ad- 
vantage over  other  nations  because  of  the 
cheap  labor  which  she  can  employ.  Japan 
knows  that  when  once  she  begins  to  take 
away  the  Chinese  trade  of  Western  nations, 
the  latter  will  cease  to  be  friendly  toward 
her.  But  that  is  one  thing  she  cannot 
help.  Japan  is  poor;  her  resources  are 
limited;  she  cannot  grow  wheat  and  com, 
raise  hogs  and  cattle,  and  "live  on  the  fat 
of  the  lauid,"  as  we  of  great  America  can. 
And  like  all  poor  families  Japan's  is  in- 
creasing with  embarrassing  rapidity — such 
is  life.  What  will  become  of  her  ever-in- 
creasing children,  if  she  does  not  manufac- 
ture and  export  as  best  she  can?  If  she  entice 
away  your  customers  by  imder-selling,  that 
is  no  fault  of  hers,  as  long  as  she  resorts  to 
legitimate  methods  of  competition. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  condemn  the  man  who 
lives  by  the  honest  sweat  of  the  brow  with- 
out in  the  least  violating  the  common  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  honesty.  Japan's  case 
in  China  is  the  case  of  the  poor  man  who 
is  forced  to  toil  severely  and  practice  strict 
economy.  If  the  Western  world  cannot 
tolerate  Japan's  conunercial  advance  in 
China  simply  because  its  pockets  come  into 
the  reckoning,  no  more  can  Japan  a£Ford 
to  stay  home  idle  in  order  that  the  Western 
nations  may  have  all  the  chance  they  want. 

This  right  of  the  Japanese  the  Western 
world,  with  its  innate  love  of  honorable 
sportsmanship  and  its  vaunted  high  stan- 
dards of  ethics,  must  ungrudgingly  recog- 
nize. Japan,  a  weak  impecunious  little 
nation,  humbly  requests  the  great  Powers 
to  give  her  a  hearing  without  obliging  her 
to  speak  in  the  language  of  shot  and  ^ell. 
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Carrying  tne  XAf  ar  Into  tke  Pacific 

Tlie  Significance  ol  Japan's  Action  in  Oraeruig  Gemuuiy 
Out  oi  Kiao-Ckau 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


I  HAD  met  and  become  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  clever  young  Count 
T — ,  Yale  graduate  and  Japanese  dip- 
lomat, during  the  week  that  we  were  fellow 
passengers  on  the  Osaka  Chosen  Kaisha 
coaster  from  Swatow  to  Shanghai,  and  now 
I  encountered  him  again  where  he  lounged 
by  the  big  silver  punch-bowl  in  the  billiard- 
room  of  the  German  Club  on  the  night  of 
the  annual  ball.  I  had,  indeed,  been  half 
conscious  of  being  followed  by  his  smiUng 
cynical  eyes  as,  guided  and  introduced  by 
my  popular   friend,  the    British    railway 


manager,  I  had  passed  from  group  to  group 
in  the  cosmopoUtan  crush  of  superfluous 
males  who  sought  solace  in  wine  and  dgars 
for  the  fact  that  owing  to  their  numbers, 
there  was  only  a  partner  every  second  or 
third  dance  for  even  the  most  aggressive 
of  them.  He  was  still  smiling  the  cryptic 
smile  of  his  race  as  he  shook  my  hand  iM 
begged  mc  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  pundl.^' 
"What  were  they  talking  about:^-Hlll 
those  chaps  you  met  as  you  came  alortgi^' 
he  asked  me  abruptly  as  he  emptied  'lib 
glass  and  handed  it  back  to  be  replenish^. 
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or  two,  while  Britain,  reaping  the  rewards 
of  her  diplomatically  brilliant  but  ethically 
questionable  alliance  with  an  Asiatic  power, 
must  expect  also  to  pay  some  of  the  pen- 
alties. Britain  has  already  done  a  deal  of 
dancing  to  the  music  of  the  Japanese 
Alliance  (in  the  first  place,  her  enemy, 
Russia,  was  checked  in  the  East  as  a  result 
of  it,  and  now  the  Alliance  has  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  have  practically  the 
whole  of  her  great  fleet  concentrated  in 
European  waters  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good),  but  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
fiddler  will  have  to  be  paid;  in  fact,  Japan^s 
ultimatum  to  Germany  appears  to  be  the 
first  step  toward  collection.  If  Kiao-chau 
(in  her  own  possession  or  restored  to  China) 
satisfies  Japan,  all  will  be  well.  If  not,  the 
collection  may  extend  over  many  years  and 
to  many  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

It  is  impossible  to  feel  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  Germany  in  the  predicament 
in  which  she  finds  herself  in  the  Orient, 
for  of  all  the  despoilers  of  China  she  has 
stood  out  as  the  most  sordid  and  cold- 
blooded. Russia,  reaching  southward  in 
her  centuries-long  search  for  aq  ice-free 
port,  and  Japan,  trying  to  find  breathing- 
room  in  the  nearest  uncrowded  spaces  of 
the  Asiatic  mainland,  were  both  oriental 
p)Owers  in  the  first  place;  moreover,  the 
encroachment  of  neither,  so  far,  has  been 
upon  any  of  the  eighteen  provinces  of 
China  proper.  But  Germany,  distinctively 
a  Western  power,  seized,  upon  the  flimsiest 
of  pretexts,  several  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory  and  one  of  the  best  ports  on 
the  coast  of  the  old  Middle  Kingdom. 
Britain,  it  is  true,  "leased"  Wei-hai-wei  at 
about  the  same  time  Tsing-tau  was  taken 
over  by  Germany,  but  she  never  took  steps 
to  entrench  herself  permanently  there,  and 
has,  in  fact,  been  on  the  point  of  turning 
it  back  to  China  for  a  number  of  years. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  spent 
countless  millions,  not  only  in  building  up 
and  fortifying  Tsing-tau,  but  also  in  de- 
veloping the  hinterland  on  a  scale  that  re- 
vealed only  too  clearly  her  intention  to 
stay  there  for  good.  Not  unnaturally, 
China  has  resented  Germany's  occupation 
of  Kiao-chau  more  than  all  of  the  infinitely 
wider  spread  encroachments  of  Russia  and 
Japan  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  while  Japan, 
rightly  seeing  in  Tsing-tau  a  base  which 
threatened  not  only  her  naval  but  her  com- 


mercial supremacy  in  the  China  Seas  as 
well,  waited  eagerly  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  remove  the  menace  as  that 
which  has  arisen  through  the  European  war. 

As  to  the  future  of  Kiao-chau — the  right 
and  desirable  thing,  from  the  standpoint 
of  America  and  Europe,  is  that  it  be  re- 
stored to  China,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent 
Japan  from  fulfilling  her  explicit  promise 
on  that  score. 

But  however  much  the  high-handed, 
sowing-the-wind  policies  of  the  European 
powers  in  the  Far  East  predestine  them  to 
reap  the  whirlwind,  the  record  there  of  the 
United  States  calls  for  a  better  reward  than 
for  this  country  to  be  drawn  into  an  im- 
broglio in  which  it  would  have  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  win.  China  would 
never  have  known  the  itieaning  of  the  word 
altruism  had  not  she  learned  it  through 
our  stand  for  the  "Open  Door,"  or  the 
assistance  we  gave  her  in  shaking  off  the 
opium  incubus,  or  our  return  of  the  Ameri- 
can share  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  or  the 
more  recent  withdrawal  of  the  support  of 
the  American  government  of  the  question- 
able operations  of  the  "Six  Power  Loan 
Group."  Again,  our  record  in  the  Philip- 
pines, from  first  to  last,  comes  nearer  to 
meriting  the  title  of  humanitarian  than  any 
similar  attempt  to  carry  the  "White  Man's 
Burden"  in  recent  times.  If  disinterest, 
fair  intentions  and  high  ideals  entitle  a 
nation  to  go  its  way  in  peace,  that  right 
we  have  won  by  our  record  in  the  Far 
East. 

There  is  no  reason  seriously  to  consider 
that  we  are  not  to  enjoy  that  right.  It  is 
most  unhkely  that  the  United  States  will 
back  by  force  any  protest  she  may  make 
against  the  most  flagrant  violation  of 
China's  integrity.  To  be  drawn,  ever  so 
slightly,  into  a  war,  at  this  time  especially, 
would  be  for  the  United  States  the  greatest 
calamity  conceivable.  It  is  not  conceivable 
that  tliis  calamity  can  come  upon  us,  for  we 
have  no  entangling  alliance  save  with  the 
Philippines  and  the  war  in  Europe  has  de- 
veloped no  possibility  of  their  being  in- 
cluded in  any  of  the  moves  which  may  be 
forecasted  on  the  part  of  Japan.  Let  us 
hope,  moreover,  that  the  carrying  of  the 
war  into  the  Pacific  means  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  Japan's  freely  given  promises  to 
confine  her  operations  to  the  China  Seas. 
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JOAN  Harding  sat  in  the  wonderful 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde 
which  overlooks  the  city  of  Marseilles. 
She  had  been  carried  up  the  face  of  the 
great  hill  by  the  curious  ascenseurs,  and 
die  had  reveled  in  the  magnificent  view  of 
the  city  and  the  blue  Mediterranean  sea. 
The  energetic  sexton  had  led  her  roimd  the 
church  and  drawn  her  attention  to  the 
himdreds  of  marble  tablets  presented  by 
the  faithful  as  tokens  of  their  gratitude  to 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde. 

Joan  Harding  was  resting  after  making 
her  escape  from  the  diligent  sexton.  The 
statuary  and  marble  tablets  interested  her, 
but  there  was  something  in  the  church  that 
was  more  interesting  to  the  handsome 
American  girl.  Hanging  from  the  ceiUng 
were  little  wooden  ships  which  had  been 
carved  by  religious  sailors  who  wished  to 
show  their  thanks  for  a  safe  return  to  port, 
and  Joan  Harding  sat  in  an  old  worn  pew 
and  looked  at  the  curious  oflFerings.  She 
thought  it  strange  to  find  the  little  clumsily- 
carved  ships  hanging  in  a  church.  She 
wondered  at  the  religious  fervor  that  had 
prompted  the  givers  to  carve  the  ships, 
and  she  also  wondered  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  strange  oflFerings  were  exhibited. 
Hanging  by  thm  wires  from  the  ceiling 
they  attracted  a  stranger  more  than  any- 
thing else  within  the  church. 

The  girl  stared  at  one  particular  little 
ship  which  hung  above  the  pew  where  she 
was  sitting.  It  was  a  three-masted  ship, 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  length 
but,  as  far  as  the  girl  could  see,  minutely 
correct  in  every  detail.  Every  spar  and 
sail  was  shown.  Every  little  block  had  been 
cunningly  carved.  The  tiny  figurehead  of 
a  woman  had  been  tinted  cleverly,  and  the 
girl  decided  that  the  work  had  been  a 
labor  of  love  which  had  brought  infinite 
pleasure  to  the  carver. 

An  old  man  with  a  sim-tanned  face, 
iron-gray  mustache  and  bright  twinkling 


eyes,  who  was  sitting  immediately  behind 
Joan  Harding,  noticed  the  girl's  interest 
in  the  little  ship.  He  watched  her  eagerly. 
Joan  was  not  aware  of  his  scrutiny  and  she 
was  startled  out  of  a  day-dream  concern- 
ing the  carefully  carved  oflFering  when  the 
old  man  leaned  forward  and  addressed 
her. 

"Pardon,  mam'zelle,"  he  said,  speaking 
in  a  whisper,  "I  saw  you  looking  at  the 
'Marie  Louise'."  He  pointed  with  a  gnarled 
forefinger  at  the  little  ship  hanging  from  the 
ceiling.  "I  wondered — ^I  wondered  if  you 
were  interested." 

"I  think  it  is  beautifully  carved"  said 
the  girl. 

^^Merci,  mam'zelle"  said  the  old  man, 
smiling  upon  her.  "I  carved  it  with  a 
knife." 

"You?" 

^^Oui,  I,  mam'zelle.  I  am  Henri  Ler6ux. 
And  I  carved  it  because  of  my  son.  He 
was  the  first  mate  of  the  'Marie  Louise.' 
I  have  oflFered  it  to  Our  Lady  but — but" — 
the  old  man  lowered  his  voice  and  spoke 
in  a  soft  whisper — "but  Our  Lady  will  not 
receive  it." 

Joan  Harding  was  strangely  interested. 
There  was  a  tensity  in  the  old  man's  words 
that  made  her  feel  that  he  was  speaking  of 
something  which  aflfected  him  greatly. 
She  knei^  that  the  little  wooden  ship  meant 
much  to  him,  and  she  noted  the  quaver  in 
his  voice  when  he  told  her  that  the  oflFering 
had  not  been  accepted.  Curiosity  made 
her  seek  information. 

"How  do  you  know  that  the  oflFering  has 
not  been  accepted?"  she  asked. 

"The  bow  of  the  'Marie  Louise'  has  never 
been  turned  toward  the  altar,  mam'zelle" 
he  answered  quietly.    "Never!" 

"And  is  that  a  sign?" 

"It  is  a  sign.  It  is  a  certain  sign.  Seven 
years  ago  I  gave  it.  Seven  years  ago  last 
May.  Each  day  I  come  up  here  and  pray. 
I  climb  up  the  hill  to  pray  for  Henri,  my  son, 
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and  as  I  pray  I  watch  the  'Marie  Louise.' 
The  other  little  ships  swing  round  with 

their  bows   to   the   altar  but   the  'Marie 
Louise' — non,  mam'zelle,  never!" 

"But  it  might  have  swung  that  way 
when  you  were  not  here"  murmured  Joan 
Harding, 

"Non,  mam'zelle.  I  know  it  has  not" 
whispered  the  old  man.  "Sometimes  the 
figurehead — you  see  the  figurehead  that  I 
colored — sometimes  it  veers  toward  the 
statue  of  Our  Lady  that  is  covered  with  the 
priceless  lace  upon  the  altar,  but  it  swings 
back  as  if  the  very  breath  of  the  Virgin 
halted  it.  And  I  pray,  mam'zelle.  I  pray 
daily.  I  pray  to  the  Virgin  to  take  as  an 
offering  the  little  ship  that  I  have  made  in 
memory  of  my  son,  Henri,  but  she  will  not. 
If  I  could  see  the  'Marie  Louise'  with  her 
bow  turned  once  toward  the  light  which 
bums  in  front  of  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  I 
would  die  happy." 

"O,  I  am  sure  it  will  turn  toward  the 
altar"  said  Joan  Harding,  who  found  her- 
self strangely  interested  in  the  words  of  the 
old  man.    "I  am  sure  it  will." 

Thegiverof  the  "Marie  Louise"  shook  his 
head  sadly.  "She  will  never  take  it,  mam'- 
zelle" he  said.  "Non!  Seven  years  it  has 
swung  there  and  not  once  has  its  bow  turned 
to  the  altar.  And  Henri  was  a  good  boy. 
Oui,  he  was  the  best  boy  in  the  world." 

Joan  Harding  looked  at  the  weather- 
beaten  face  of  the  old  man.  It  was  an 
honest  face.  The  little  French  gardener 
at  her  father's  house  in  Scranton  possessed 
the  same  bright  bird-like  eyes  and  wore 
another  such  mustache  as  that  which 
adorned  the  face  of  the  old  man. 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  the  story  of  the 
'Marie  Louise'?"  asked  the  ancient.  "I 
would  tell  it  to  you  if  you  would  care  to 
hear.    It  is  a  strange  story." 

Joan  Harding  looked  at  her  wrist-watch. 
It  was  only  three  o'clock  and  she  had  told 
her  father  that  she  would  not  return  to  the 
Grand  Hot  "  '    '  ' '"  ' 

"I  would 
"You  couli 
shine." 

The  girl 
silent  chur 
her    into 
them  lay 
glittering 
ing-boats  ■ 


through  the  cpening  in  the  breakwater 
and  headed  southward.  The  girl  walked 
toward  a  stone  bench,  and  Henri  Leidux 
hobbled  by  her  side.  His  manner  showed 
that  he  was  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
of  relating  to  a  stranger  the  story  of  the 
"Marie  Louise"  of  which  his  son  Henri  had 
been  first  mate,  and  he  settled  himself 
quickly  beside  the  girl  and  started  to  tell 
his  story. 

The  "Marie  Louise"  (he  began)  was  from 
the  port  of  Marseilles.  She  was  the  stoutest 
ship  that  ever  swung  out  of  this  harbor. 
I  made  a  dozen  voyages  on  her.  Henri 
shipped  with  her  as  a  boy,  and  he  became 
first  mate  on  her.  I  must  tell  you  of  HoirL 
He  was  tall  and  strong.  He  was  lean  of 
hip,  mam'zelle,  and  as  lithe  as  the  bladt 
leopard  that  you  see  in  the  Palais  Long- 
champ.  And  he  was  a  sailor,  mam'zelle. 
Oui,hewasagTeatsailor.  When  the  "Marie 
Louise"  would  plunge  along  with  every 
sail  set  and  every  stick  bending  before  the 
breeze,  Henri  would  laugh  and  dance  with 
joy  as  she  ripped  through  the  water.  And 
in  a  storm — in  a  storm,  mam'zelle,  as  she 
fought  with  the  big  waves  that  would 
slam  her  old  sides,  he  would  speak  to  her 
as  if  she  was  a  little  child.  She  was  a  great 
ship,  the  "Marie  Louise."  Ay,  and  Henri, 
my  son,  was  a  great  sailor. 

Eight  years  ago.  Captain  Gaspard 
Trenche  bought  the  "Marie  Louise."  Old 
Pierre  Potin  who  owned  the  ship  died,  and 
his  wife  wanted  to  sell,  Henri  would  ha^t 
bought  her  if  he  had  the  money,  but  U  bon 
Dieu  had  not  sent  a  fortune  to  any  Ler6ux 
and  we  had  not  enough  to  buy  a  single 
plank  in  her. 

"I  would  like  to  buy  her,  mon  pire"  said 
Henri  when  he  heard  that  she  was  for  sale. 
"Oui,  I  would  like  you  to  get  her,"  I 
said,  "but  it  is  not  to  be." 

So  she  was  sold  to  Captain  Gaspard 
Trenche.  Gaspard  Trenche  was  a  sailor, 
boats  in  every  part  of 
sailed  up  and  down  in 
un'zelle,  and  he  had 
He  was  a  big  man,  a 
had  Sashing  black  eyes 
it  had  been  gashed  by  a 
^er  on  the  Coromandcl 
one  asked  him  what 
igger,  he  had  a  way  of 
p  that  would  make  you 
vaa  strong,  too.    I  have 
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seen  him  fight  six  sailors  on  the  Vieux-Port, 
and  he  beat  them,  too. 

When  he  bought  the  "Marie  Louise"  he 
came  aboard  and  looked  my  son  Henri 
up  and  down.  He  looked  him  up  and  down 
for  two  minutes,  and  Henri  looked  at  him. 
Then  Gaspard  Trenche  spoke. 

"We  are  not  going  to  paddle  around  the 
Mediterranean  any  more"  he  said. 

"Non?"  said  Henri,  looking  him  in  the 
eye. 

"Non!"  snapped  Gaspard  Trenche.  "We 
are  going  a  litUe  farther,  man  enfant.  We 
are  going  to  make  some  money." 

"Bon!"  said  Henri. 

That  night  my  son  spoke  to  me,  mam'- 
zelle.  We  sat  in  the  little  Cafi  Vandan  in 
the  Rue  de  Rome,  and  talked. 

"I  do  not  like  Captain  Gaspard  Trenche" 
he  said. 

"He  has  not  a  nice  face"  said  I. 

"And  he  has  not  a  nice  heart"  said 
Henri. 

Afterwards  I  thought  of  what  my  boy 
said.  Afterwards?  Ay,  ay,  ay.  I  have 
thought  of  it  for  seven  years  and  more. 
Eadi  day  when  my  old  legs  drag  me  up  the 
hill  to  pray,  I  think  of  what  Henri  said  to 
me  at  the  little  Caf6  Vandon  on  the  night 
that  he  first  met  Gaspard  Trenche.  He 
did  not  like  him,  neither  did  I,  and  yet 
Henri  stayed  on  as  first  mate  of  the  "Marie 
Louise"  and  I  stayed  in  the  fo'c'stle.  He 
was  my  son,  mam'zelle,  and  I  who  was  the 
ddest  in  that  fo'c'stle  led  the  way  when 
my  son  cried  out  an  order.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  the  "Marie  Louise"  when 
Henri  handled  her  in  a  gale.  Tiens,  it  was 
a  sight  that  would  do  you  good. 

I  did  not  know  where  we  were  boimd  on 
the  day  the  "Marie  Louise"  crept  from 
behind  the  big  breakwater  and  headed  out 
across  the  Mediterranean.  Non,  I  did  not 
know.  I  did  not  care  either.  Henri  was 
on  the  poop-deck  and  that  was  enough  for 
me.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  Henri, 
mam'zelle.  He  had  not  the  big  muscles  of 
Gaspard  Trenche  but  in  a  fight — in  a  fight, 
mam'zelle,he  could  beat — wait  and  I  will  tell 
you !  Just  be  patient  with  me  for  a  moment, 
mam'zelle,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  of 
Henri  that  will  warm  your  blood.  Qui! 
Here  in  the  winter  days  when  the  cold 
winds  blow  in  from  the  sea,  I  think  of  that 
which  I  am  going  to  tell  to  you  and  my  blood 
is  warmed.  Ay,  it  sets  my  old  blood  pound- 
ing.   I  am  young  again,  mam'seUe,  when  I 


think  of  my  son,  my  son  Henri,  who  was  as 
lithe  and  as  supple  and  as  quick  on  his  feet 
as  the  black  leopard  in  the  Jardin. 

The  old  man  stopped  speaking,  and  Joan 
Harding  knew  that  memory  was  dragffng 
before  his  eyes  a  film  that  pictured  his  son's 
deeds.    After  a  few  minutes  he  spoke  again. 

Pardon,  mam'zelle  (he  muttered)  I  dream. 
I  am  very  old  and  I  dream.  Sometimes  I 
think  that  Our  Good  Lady  could  never  have 
seen  Henri  when  she  looked  down  from  her 
jeweled  seat  in  Heaven.  Ah,  if  she  had  seen 
him — if  she  had  seen  him,  mam'zelle,  she 
would  take  the  little  offering  which  I 
carved  for  her  and  which  I  gave  in  Henri's 
name.    She  would  take  it  willingly. 

Now  I  will  go  back  and  tell  you  of  the 
voys^e  of  the  "Marie  Louise."  We  sailed 
out  of  Marseilles  one  spring  day  when  the 
trees  on  the  hills  made  a  green  shawl  that 
we  looked  back  on  as  we  sailed  eastward. 
Day  after  day  we  sailed  eastward,  and  one 
morning  we  came  to  Port  Said  and  went 
down  the  Canal  to  Suez.  The  "Marie 
Louise"  had  a  wind  behind  her  that  made 
her  poimd  down  the  Red  Sea  with  every 
plank  in  her  throbbing.  We  roimded  Cape 
Guardafui  and  swimg  southward.  We 
were  boimd  for  Madagascar,  mam'zelle,  but 
I  did  not  care  where  we  went  because  my 
son  was  with  me. 

Henri  wbuld  come  and  speak  to  me  when 
he  was  off  duty.  He  would  speak  of  the 
voyage. 

"What  are  we  going  for?"  I  asked  him 


once. 


For  gold"  he  answered.  "It  is  a  crazy 
business,  mon  pire." 

"But  we  are  all  in  search  of  gold"  I  said. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Henri,  "but  this  is 
different." 

We  plowed  southward  through  hot  seas. 
Sometimes  there  were  good  winds  that 
would  swing  the  "Marie  Louise"  along  at  a 
ten-knot  gait,  at  other  times  there  would 
be  no  wind,  and  that  ocean  looked  like  a 
plain  of  brass  upon  which  the  rays  of  the 
tropical  sun  splintered  so  that  it  blinded 
one  to  look  at  it.  And  it  was  during  those 
calms  that  the  sailors  would  talk  about 
Captain  Gaspard  Trenche  and  about  our 
business  in  those  waters. 

Mam'zelle,  he  was  in  search  of  gold.  It 
was  true  what  Henri  told  me.  Littie  bits 
of  inf ormaticm  came  from  here  and  there. 
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You  know  not  how  they  come  on  shipboard. 
One  said  this  and  the  other  that,  and  an- 
other something  else,  but  we  knew  that  the 
big  captain  with  the  saber-cut  across  his 
face  was  in  search  of  treasure.  The  boat- 
swain, Michel  Carrie  re,  said  that  Trenche 
had  a  chart  which  a  man  had  given  him  at 
Goa  away  out  in  India,  mam'zelle,  and  that 
the  chart  told  of  gold  which  was  to  be  found 
on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar.  When 
I  told  Michel  Carriere's  story  to  Henri,  he 
nodded  his  head. 

"It  is  so"  he  said,  "We  are  out  in  search 
of  treasure." 

We  found  the  place  that  was  marked  on 
the  chart.  It  was  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river,  a  river  that  was  black  and  poisonous 
and  looked  as  if  it  might  be  the  entrance  to 
the  infernal  regions.  But  the  look  of  it 
pleased  Captain  Gaspard  Trenche,  He 
danced  up  and  down  upon  the  deck  with 
his  finger  upon  a  roll  of  parchment  that  he 
held  in  his  hand.  He  danced  up  and  down 
and  laughed  like  a  crazy  man.  That  day 
we  landed.  There  were  five  sailors,  with 
Henri  and  Captain  Gaspard  Trenche. 
Trenche  did  not  want  to  take  me  because 
I  was  old,  but  Henri  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder  and  laughed  in  his  face. 

"There  is  no  man  that  is  quicker  when  an 
order  is  given  than  mon  pfere,"  he  said, 
"There  Ls  no  man  on  the  'Marie  Louise'  that 
I  would  sooner  have  with  me  than  he.  Ay, 
there  are  no  three  men  on  the  ship  that 
equal  him  in  my  eyes." 

My  son  Henri  said  that,  mam'zelle. 
Wait,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  Henri  and  I 
latched  afterwards  about  that  remark  of 
his,  laughed  when  the  real  fight  came. 

"Let  him  come,  then,"  said  Trenche,  and 
I  went. 

There  are  pictures  that  I  have  seen  in  a 
book  in  a  second-hand  shop  on  the  Cantie- 
biere  that  remind  me  of  the  place  where 
we   landed.      They   are   terrible  pictures, 
mam'zelle.    They  are  pictures  that  tell  of 
a  visit  to  the  place  where  P&re  Lemaire  says 
the  sinners  will  roast  for  all  eternity.    But 
they  remind  me  of  that  landing  place.    It 
was  a  terrible  placi 
place  of  swamps,  of 
insects,  a  place  that 
death  itself.    Le  bo 
that  place  when  He 

For  five  days  we 
Trenche  guiding  us 
carried.    We  could 


There  were  prickly  bushes  that  tore  the  very 
clothes  from  our  backs.  And  the  swamps 
that  were  in  our  track  forced  us  to  wade  in 
mud  that  was  up  to  our  armpits.  On  the 
sixth  day  we  took  a  prisoner.  We  captured 
a  girl,  a  native  girl  with  skin  that  was  like 
burnished  copper,  and  she  had  eyes, 
mam'zelle,  eyes  that  were  as  wonderful  as 
yours.  Those  eyes  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us  as  if  she  was  seeking  to  find  a 
friend,  and  I  felt  mean  when  they  looked  at 
me.    Oui,  I  felt  mean,  mam'zelle. 

Captain  Gaspard  Trenche  shouted  with 
delight  when  we  captured  that  girl.  He 
became  a  crazy  man.  Upon  her  wrists  were 
two  great  bracelets  of  gold  that  covered 
half  of  her  forearms,  and  when  Trenche  saw 
those  big  bracelets  he  felt  certain  that  he 
had  discovered  the  place  that  was  marked 
upon  the  chart.  He  grabbed  that  girl  by 
the  arm,  and  tapping  the  golden  bands  he 
pointed  toward  the  jungle  that  surrounded 
us.  She  could  not  understand  one  word  he 
said,  but  Captain  Gaspard  Trenche  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  those  that  could 
not  understand  him  learn  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  that  girl  looked  at  him 
with  her  big  eyes  he  shook  her  and  cursed 
her — cursed  her,  mam'zelle,  in  a  way  that 
turned  me  sick. 

"I'll  make  her  tell !"  said  Gaspard 
Trenche.  "I've  dealt  with  little  devils  like 
her  before." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  asked  Henri. 

"Watch  me  and  you  .will  see!"  snapped 
Trenche. 

He  told  me  to  make  a  fire,  and  when  I 
made  that  fire  he  took  a  stick  of  sela  wood 
which  burns  without  flame,  and  he  walked 
toward  the  girl.  First  he  touched  her  big 
golden  bracelets,  then  he  pointed  to  the 
jungle,  and  when  she  did  not  move  he 
touched  her  on  the  leg  with  that  glowing 
stick.  It  was  then  that  Henri  acted.  When 
that  girl  sprang  away  from  Gaspard  Trenche 
with  a  little  scream  of  pain,  Henri  jumped  ' 
between  her  and  the  captain. 

"You  must  not  do  that"  said  Henri. 
,  "Get  back,   you   fool!"   cried   Trenche. 
t  know  how  to  handle 

that  to  a  girl"  said 
■ou  must  not!" 
thrilled  when  Henri 
my  eyes  and  see  him 
stood  in  that  jungle, 
straight  like  a  poplar 
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tree,  facing  Captain  Gaspard  Trenche  who 
was  heavy-musicled  and  slow  on  his  feet. 

"I  am  going  to  get  the  gold"  said  Gaspard 
Trenche. 

"You  will  not  get  it  tfiat  way"  said  Henri. 
"You  must  not  touch  her  again!" 

A  curious  look  came  into  the  face  of  Gas- 
pard Trenche  when  my  son  said  that.  He 
dropped  that  glowing  fire-stick  -and  he 
walked  toward  Henri  with  a  peculiar 
crouching  stride.  Henri  was  ready  for  him, 
mam'zelle.  Ay,  he  was  ready!  When  that 
big  brute  sprang,  Henri  stepped  aside  and 
Gaspard  Trenche  went  sprawling  in  the 
mud.  He  was  mad  then.  Qui,  he  was  mad. 
He  drew  his  knife  and  rushed  at  Henri,  but 
Henri  laughed.  I  told  you  that  my  son 
was  as  nimble  on  his  feet  as  the  black  leop- 
ard in  the  Palais  Longchamp.  He  was 
swifter  than  the  black  leopard.  When 
Trenche  stabbed  at  him,  Henri  shifted  his 
body  so  that  the  knife  went  between  his 
arm  and  his  side  and  then  his  fist  shot  out 
as  Gaspard  Trenche  stumbled  toward  him. 
It  struck  that  captain  between  the  eyes  and 
he  Aropped  like  a  log.  It  was  a  great  blow, 
mam'zelle.  Only  Henri  could  have  struck 
a  blow  like  it. 

Gaspard  Trenche  came  to  his  senses  and 
got  upon  his  feet.  He  was  mad  then.  He 
was  very  mad.  He  rushed  again  at  Henri, 
but  in  that  heavy  ground  Henri  made  a  fool 
of  him.  Henri  did  not  draw  a  knife.  He 
just  side-stepped  like  Monsieur  de  Zira, 
the  dancing  master  who  skips  around  at  the 
Academic  de  Danse,  Ah,  it  was  a  treat, 
mam'zelle,  to  watch  Henri.  It  made  those 
other  sailors  laugh.  They  were  afraid  of 
Captain  Gaspard  Trenche  but  they  could 
not  help  laughing  at  him  when  he  tried  to 
knife  my  boy. 

Gaspard  Trenche  was  as  mad  as  a  viper. 
Once  he  hurled  himself  at  Henri  and  I  gave 
a  little  cry  because  I  thought  that  his  knife 
had  got  him,  but  Henri  let  that  blade  go 
over  his  shoulder  and  once  again  brought 
his  fist  up  like  this,  mam'zelle.  Ah,  it  was 
a  good  blow.  It  took  Trenche  imder  the 
jaw  and  he  dropped. 

That  put  an  end  to  that  expedition, 
mam'zelle.  Henri  refused  to  follow  Trenche 
any  further,  and  the  other  four  sailors  stood 
with  Henri.  Trenche  cursed  them,  but  they 
were  set  on  getting  back  to  the  "Marie 
Louise."  On  one  thing,  though,  Trenche 
had  his  way.  And  I  have  wondered  much 
over  that  thing.    I  have  wondered  why 


Henri  let  him  have  his  way.  Do  you  know 
what  it  was?  Trenche  was  determined  to 
take  that  woman  that  had  the  eyes  that 
were  like  yours  and  the  skin  of  burnished 
copper,  back  to  the  "Marie  Louise!" 

Ah,  I  have  often  thought  of  that.  I  have 
wondered  that  Henri  allowed  him  to  take 
her,  but  there,  what  do  I  know  about  the 
ways  of  the  le  bon  Dieu?  He  willed  it  so, 
and  Trenche  took  her  back  a  prisoner  with 
those  two  great  gold  bracelets  that  covered 
half  of  her  forearms. 

Captain  Ga^ard  Trenche  was  in  a  nice 
temper.  You  bet  he  was.  He  would  like 
to  have  murdered  Henri,  the  four  sailors 
and  m3rself .  And  Henri  read  what  was  in 
his  mind  as  we  climbed  aboard  the  "Marie 
Louise."  Gaspard  Trenche  said  that  we 
would  go  round  to  Tanatave,  and  I  knew 
what  he  intended  to  do.  He  was  going  to 
ship  a  new  crew  on  the  "Marie  Louise,"  a 
crew  that  would  do  what  he  wanted  them 
to  do,  and  then  he  intended  to  come  back 
again  and  compel  that  girl  to  lead  him  to 
the  spot  where  the  treasure  was.  Ga^Murd 
Trenche  was  not  the  man  who  would  sit 
down  under  a  thrashing  like  that  whidi 
Henri  had  given  to  him. 

We  pulled  our  anchor  out  of  the  black 
mud  and  sailed  away  from  that  little  river 
which  looked  like  an  entrance  into  the  lower 
regions.  We  ran  out  into  the  Indian  ocean, 
and  we  ran  into  a  calm.  Never  have  I  seen 
such  a  calm,  mam'zelle.  The  sky  looked  as 
if  an  angel  had  taken  a  big  broom  and  swept 
every  cloud  out  of  it,  and  the  water  was  as 
smooth  as  this  pavement  in  front  of  us. 
The  "Marie  Louise"  did  not  move.  She 
looked  as  if  that  ocean  had  suddenly  set 
around  her  into  a  solid  mass  that  held  her 
tight.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  air.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  we  had  nm  into  a  place 
that  the  little  winds  dodged  as  they  dodge 
the  Valley  of  Death  in  French  Somaliland. 
And  it  was  hot,  blazing  hot,  so  hot  that  the 
pitch  bubbled  out  of  the  deck  of  the  "Marie 
Louise"  while  the  brasses  burned  our  hands 
when  we  touched  them.  We  put  a  double 
awning  over  the  deck  and  flung  buckets  of 
water  on  it  in  an  effort  to  keep  cool. 

And  then  something  else  happened. 
Smallpox — black  smaDpox,  mam'zelle,  broke 
out  on  that  boat!  Jean  Moinat  was  the 
first  to  take  that  disease.  And  he  died 
mighty  quick.  It  was  malignant  smallpox, 
mam'zelle.  Then  Armand  Duchez  and 
Gaston  Bemal  went  down  with  it,  and  next 
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that  was  ever  in  that  ocean.  The  heat  of 
that  boiled  pumpkin  was  coming  through 
the  folds  of  that  greasy  cloth  and  it  was 
stirring  him  up,  mam'zelle.  He  lashed  the 
water  with  his  tail  and  swam  as  fast  as  he 
could  round  and  round  the  "Marie  Louise." 

"Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Pierre.  "I  will  cook 
some  more  for  him!" 

But  the  fear  that  was  upon  that  crew 
made  them  stop  Pierre  Trenkel  from  doing 
that.  They  were  afraid  of  those  two  sharks. 
It  is  strange,  mam'zelle,  what  I  tell  you,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  annoy  the  sharks. 
"Leave  them  alone!"  cried  Big  Michaut  as 
Pierre,  the  cook,  raced  away  to  cook  an- 
other pumpkin  dumpling  for  them.  "Leave 
them  alone!" 

That  was  a  queer  business,  mam'zelle. 
The  only  one  on  that  boat  who  was  not 
afraid  of  those  sharks  was  the  girl,  the  girl 
that  we  had  taken  prisoner  in  the  swamps. 
And  it  was  curious  about  that  girl.  She 
was  not  only  imafraid  of  them,  but  she  liked 
to  see  them.  She  would  stand  at  the  rail 
for  hours  and  hours  watching  them.  And 
she  would  throw  them  scraps  of  food  when 
no  one  was  looking.  She  would  lean  over 
and  watch  them  as  they  swam  by,  swam  by 
with  their  white  bellies  showing  and  their 
evil  eyes  turned  up  at  her  as  if  they  knew 
her.    Ay,  as  if  they  knew  her,  mam'zelle! 

I  do  not  know  which  of  those  men  sug- 
gested what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  It 
might  have  been  Gaspard  Trenche  himself 
who  put  it  into  their  stupid  heads.  This 
only  I  know,  mam'zelle.  One  of  those  men 
told  the  others  that  all  our  misfortunes 
would  leave  us  if  the  girl  was  tossed  over  to 
the  white-bellied  sharks  that  swam  around 
the  ship.  You  know  what  sailors  are? 
Oui,  you  know.  They  are  children.  They 
are  superstitious  children.  That  smallpox 
seemed  to  come  to  us  when  she  came  aboard 
that  ship,  and  they  blamed  her.  Ay,  they 
blamed  her.  And  when  somebody  suggested 
putting  her  over  to  the  sharks,  the  others 
believed  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Henri  laughed  at  them  when  he  heard 
them  speak  about  it. 

"You  are  mad!"  he  cried.  "You  are 
madmen." 

"We  are  not  mad!"  they  snarled.  "She 
knows  them." 

"Knows  whom?"  cried  Henri. 

"Knows  the  sharks!"  they  answered. 
"She  looks  at  them  and  she  smiles  at  them, 
and  they  grin  back  ^t  her  when  she  laughs." 


My  son  laughed  at  those  madmen.  He 
told  them  to  get  off  the  deck  and  they  went 
sullenly.  But  their  eyes  were  upon  Uie  girl 
as  they  went.  They  would  not  talk  while 
I  was  around  because  I  was  Henri  Ler6ux's 
father,  but  I  knew  that  they  planned  to  do 
that  trick  sooner  or  later.  And  I  knew  that 
Gaspard  Trenche  was  behind  it.  Ay,  I 
knew  that.  I  could  see  by  the  way  that  they 
nodded  and  spoke  to  each  other  that  Henri 
was  the  only  one  that  they  were  afraid  of. 

The  morning  after  they  had  mentioned 
the  matter  they  came  up  on  the  deck  to- 
gether. There  were  only  five  of  them  that 
were  not  ill.  Four  were  in  their  berths. 
And  those  five  who  were  on  their  feet  were 
five  crazy  men.  They  walked  up  to  Henri 
and  he  looked  them  over  with  an  eye  that 
made  them  shift  from  one  leg  to  the  other 
as  if  the  deck  was  too  hot  for  their  feet. 
Big  Michaut  spoke  for  the  others. 

"We  are  going  to  throw  her  over  now, 
Monsieur  Mate"  he  said,  grinning  at  Henri. 

"You  are  not"  said  Henri  quietly. 

"But  we  are!"  he  snapped. 

Gaspard  Trenche  was  lying  in  the  shadow 
and  they  looked  toward  Trenche.  And 
Trenche  spoke  to  Henri. 

"Why  don*t  you  let  them  do  it  if  they 
want  to?"  said  the  captain.  "You  are  a 
fool!" 

Henri  did  not  answer  him,  but  I  was  in- 
clined to  stick  my  knife  into  the  captain's 
ribs  when  he  stood  there.  There  was  a 
sneer  on  his  lips  that  maddened  me. 

Mam'zelle,  that  girl  seemed  to  know 
what  was  wrong.  She  seemed  to  know 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  Oui,  she  under- 
stood as  well  as  Henri  and  I.  She  was 
watching  us  with  her  big  mysterious  eyes 
and  when  she  saw  those  five  men  standing 
there,  she  slipped  across  the  deck  and  stood 
behind  Henri.  Ah,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
must  know  of  my  son !  She  must  have  seen 
when  she  looked  down  from  her  jeweled 
throne  in  heaven.  She  must  have  seen! 
He  was  a  man  that  she  must  have  loved, 
mam'zelle,  because  Mary,  Queen  of  Heaven, 
would  not  have  seen  a  hair  of  that  girFs 
head  hurt  by  those  five.  Six,  I  mean,  be- 
cause Gaspard  Trenche  got  upon  his  feet 
and  joined  them  as  they  moved  toward 
Henri. 

"Go  and  take  her"  he  said  to  the  five. 
"Go  and  take  her  and  diunp  her  ovej^oard, 
then  she  can  smile  at  the  ^arks  from  close 
quarters." 
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I  saw  Henri's  jaws  damp  themselves 
close  together  and  his  mouth  was  just  a  thin 
gray  line  as  he  drew  his  knife.  It  was  to  be 
a  battle  of  battles  and  he  knew  it.  But  he 
was  not  afraid.  Afraid?  Ah,  he  would 
laugh  at  death  itself.  I  could  tell  you 
stories,  five-score  stories,  that  would  con- 
vince you,  mam'zelle,  that  Henri  never 
knew  fear. 

When  he  drew  his  knife  I  stepped  up 
beside  him  and  we  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder. 

"It  is  good,  mon  pere"  he  said.  "We 
will  give  them  something  to  remember  the 
name  of  Leroux  by." 

"Ay,"  I  said,  "we  wiU." 

I  told  you  that  the  girl  knew  what  they 
thought  of  doing,  mam'zelle.  Oui,  she 
knew.  As  Henri  and  I  stood  there  facing 
those  six,  she  crept  up  behind  us,  and  she 
did  something  which  made  us  understand 
that  she  knew  for  whom  we  were  fighting. 
She  took  from  her  neck  a  curiously  carved 
red  stone  and  she  touched  our  knife  hands 
with  it.  It  was  smooth  and  cool,  that  stone, 
so  smooth  that  sometimes  I  think  that  I 
can  feel  the  touch  of  it  still  upon  my  old 
hand. 

"Look  at  her,"  cried  Gaspard  Trenche. 
"Look  at  the  witch!  Jump  in,  boys,  and 
fling  her  overboard." 

Mam'zelle,  you  are  a  woman  and  it  is 
not  nice  to  tell  you  of  fights.  I  would  love 
to  tell  you  of  that  fight,  but  I  would  not 
like  to.  You  are  gentle  and  young,  and  it 
is  a  story  for  the  ears  of  men,  fighting  men. 
Listen!  Do  you  know  what  they  call  my 
son,  Henri,  down  at  Fort  St.  Jean  that  you 
see  far  below  us?  Once,  years  ago,  I  told 
the  story  to  le  capUaine  and  he  called  my 
son  by  a  name  that  he  thought  was  suited 
to  him.    He  called  him  Le  Petit  Tigre! 

That  is  what  he  called  him,  mam'zelle, 
and  now — now  I  never  pass  the  fort  with- 
out going  in  and  speaking  to  le  capitaine. 
He  calls  out  to  me  when  I  go  by.  "Come 
in,  Henri  Leroux!"  he  calls  out.  "ComeM 
and  tell  me  of  the  fight  that  your  petit 
tigre  made  with  the  captain  and  cfew  of 
the  *Marie  Louise'!"  That  is  what  h« 
calls  out  to  me.  He  is  never  tired  <rf  lis- 
tening to  the  story  of  that  fight.  He  m^Jkea 
me  tell  it  to  the  recruits  in  the  drill  hall. 

"It  will  do  them  good"  he  sw».  "Tel| 
it  to  them  whenever  you  come  fii/'  ' 

And    those    recruits    listen:  irtth    theii 
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tell  it  to  you.    I  wish  I  could.    I  wish  you 
were  a  man  for  ten  minutes^  mam'zelle 
so  that  I  could  tell  you  that  story.    Once 
down  at  the  fort,  I  told  that  stoiy  to 
Colonel   of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique^  and 
smote  the  table  with  his  fists  as  I  told  hinB^   • 

"5a^«/f/"  said  he.    "What  a  fight  th^ 
was!"     Then  he  caught  me  by  the  t^      "^ 
shoulders   and   shook   me   gently.     "QL^^U 
man,  he  said,  you  fathered  a  man! 

I  laugh  when  the  good  P^ 
tells  me  that  I  should  not  think  over 
fight  because  it  was  a  ^ht  of  blood. 
laugh  at  him  and  so  would  you  laugh 
him  if  you  were  I.    Do  you  think  I 
forget?    All  that  I  have  in  life  are 
dreams  of  my  boy,  my  boy  who  put 
pard  Trenche  and  three  of  those  men  okh 
their  backs  upon  the  deck  I    My  boy,  whi 
knocked  the  knives  from  the  hands  of  th» 
two  others  and  drove  them  down  into  tb^^zMJa 
fo'c*stle!    My  boy  who  started  in  to 
those  four  who  already  had  the  smaIlpoz:< 
and  those  other   two  who   took  it   nex 
morning!    What  does  a  priest  know  of  a 
love  like  mine?    What  does  a  priest 
who  never  fathered  a  son  with  a  right 
in  which  the  muscles  rippled  like  snak( 
and  which  could  floor  a  brute  like  Gasparc^^ni 
Trenche  with  a  single  punch!    Mam'^c 
I  can  see  the  light  in  your  eyes  which  tells 
me  that  you  understand. 

The  old  man  had  got  upon  his  feet  as 
he  spoke  of  the  fight  in  which  his  bey  too 
part,  and  with  quivering  limbs  he  si 
before  the  girl. 

He  nursed  them!  (he  cried).  He  nursec^'=d 
those  six.  Day  after  day  he  fed  them  anc^^  -d 
attended  to  them.  But  they  died,  one  bi^^^Y 
one,  and  then — ^and  then  as  if  le  bon  Diei^  -^ 
willed  it  that  they  should  go  before  m 
boy,  Henri  took  the  disease. 

He  died.    He  died,  mam'zelle.    For  fiv 
days  the  girl  and  I  nursed  him,  but  it 

,<mo  use.    He  slipped  away  into  the  shadow!^ 
one  night  with  my  hand  in  his,  and  jus*' 
beior^  he  died  he  spoke  to  me.    He  spokv 
to^tnewith  ]a  smile  up>on  his  face. 

'■.r.J^^yhat   was   a   good   fight,   mon   pire*^ 
h^jaid.     "A  good  fight.     Good-byl 
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For  ipany  minutes  the  old  man  st 
-;  looking  put  across  the  Mediterranean  to  a^ 

__       .         j  smoke  ij^ear    upon    the    horizon    whi< 

ears  open,  mam'zelle.    Ah,  I  tviijij^ould  I  masked:' the  trail  of  the  big  mail  steam< 
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that  had  swept  proudly  out  from  behind 
the  breakwater  as  he  started  to  tell  his 
story.  Joan  Harding  felt  that  he  had  for- 
gotten her,  but  presently  he  sighed  and 
looked  down  at  her  with  *  tear-dimmed 
eyes. 

"He  was  all  I  had,"  he  murmured, 
"Mon  Petit  Tigre!" 

"I  am  so  sorry''  said  the  girl.  "I  am 
very,  very  sorry." 

The  old  man  took  up  his  story. 

For  eight  days  we  stayed  there  on  the 
"Marie  Louise"  (he  said).  I  sitting  on  the 
hatch,  thinking  of  my  son,  the  girl  watch- 
ing the  two  sharks  that  circled  round  and 
round  the  ship.  On  the  ninth  day  a  French 
steamer  hailed  us  and  they  sent  a  boat. 
When  they  were  close  to  the  "Marie 
Louise"  I  called  out  and  told  the  officer 
everything,  and  he  put  about  and  brought 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  came  aboard  and 
vaccinated  the  girl  and  myself,  made  us 
take  a  disinfecting  bath  and  gave  us  clean 
clothes.  Then  he  took  us  aboard  the 
"Fontainebleu." 

I  told  the  captain  of  the  "Fontainebleu" 
the  whole  story.  I  told  him  of  the  fight 
between  Henri  and  the  crew.  I  told  him 
of  the  way  that  girl  had  nursed  Henri 
and  it  affected  him  much.  He  was  bound 
south  and  he  was  going  past  the  spot  where 
we  had  disembarked  to  find  the  gold  trail, 
and  when  he  said  that  he  would  land  that 
girl  there,  I  blessed  him,  mam'zelle. 

That  captain  kept  his  word.  When  we 
steamed  into  the  place  where  we  had  dis- 
embarked with  Gaspard  Trenche,  the  girl 
danced  upon  the  deck  with  delight  and  she 
touched  my  hands  with  that  curiously 
carved  stone  before  she  went  ashore.  I 
shall  never  forget  her.  She  nursed  Henri 
like  a  mother  would  nurse  her  baby. 

That  is  all  my  story,  mam'zelle.  Now 
I  am  going  down  to  Fort  St.  Jean  to  tell 
the  recruits  of  Henri.  Le  Capitaine  would 
be  angry  if  I  did  not  call  each  day  to  tell 
him  of  Le  Petit  Tigre. 

On  the  following  morning  Joan  Harding 
again  sat  within  the  silent  church  upon  the 
hill.  She  was  waiting  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  the  old  man  who  had  told  her 
the  strange  story  of  the  "Marie  Louise." 
Her  bright  eyes  were  ashine  with  excite- 
ment as  she  waited.  The  old  man  arrived 
ftt  last.    Hq  hobbled  in  with  bowed  head 


and  reverent  mien.  He  walked  painfully 
along  the  aisle  and  took  his  place  in  the 
seat  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  previous 
day.  Joan  Harding  watched  him  as,  with 
lowered  head,  he  muttered  a  prayer.  The 
girl  thrilled  as  she  waited  for  him  to  lift 
his  eyes  and  glance  at  the  ship  which  he 
had  carved. 

Henri  Ler6ux  looked  up  at  last.  He 
lifted  his  head  slowly  and  looked  at  the 
model  of  the  "Marie  Louise."  He  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment  as  if  doubtful  whethta" 
his  eyes  had  deceived  him,  then  he  gripped 
the  railing  of  the  pew  and  dragged  him^lf 
to  his  feet. 

"She  has  taken  the  gift!"  he  cried  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  ^The  blessed  Mother  has 
accepted  my  gift!  See,  the  bow  of  the 
ship  is  turned  toward  the  altar!" 

For  five  minutes  he  remained  in  a  stand- 
ing position,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  little 
suspended  ship,  then  he  slowly  sank  on  his 
knees  and  lowered  his  head.  A  great 
peace  had  come  to  the  soul  of  Henri 
Leroux.  The  Virgin  had  accepted  the 
offering  which  he  had  given  in  the  name  of 
his  dead  son. 

'  Joan  Harding  stole  swiftly  out  of  the 
church.  Near  the  door  she  met  the  m- 
dustrious  sexton,  and  into  his  hands  she 
dropped  a  gold  ten-franc  piece. 

"Thank  you  for  opening  that  window" 
she  said.    "Thank  you  very  much." 

"It  was  a  hard  job,  my  lady"  said  the 
sexton.  "It  had  not  been  open  for  ten 
years." 

"Please  leave  it  open  for  a  little  while" 
she  "said.,   "Can  you  manage  that?" 

"Oui,  my  lady"  answered  the  sexton. 
"I  will  leave  it  open  till  the  cold  winds 
sweep  across  the  seas,  then  I  must  dose 
it  again.    Merci,  my  lady.    Merci!" 

Joan  Harding  walked  away.  Before  her 
eyes  was  a  mental  picture  of  the  "Marie 
Louise"  with  all  sails  set  and  drawing  from 
the  draft  which  came  in  through  the  win- 
dow high  up  in  the  wall,  the  window  which 
the  caretaker  had  opened  by  her  order. 
Joan  smiled  as  she  walked.  Her  last 
glance  at  the  "Marie  Louise"  made  her 
think  that  the  little  ship  which  the  old 
man's  loving  hand  had  carved  was  carrying 
the  soul  of  Le  Petit  Tigre  straight  up  to 
the  big  altar  where  the  light  that  bums 
for  sailors  upon  the  high  seas  is  never 
extinguished. 
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Editorial  NaU:  Ih  California,  Oregon  and  Idaho,tke  question  of  state-ioide  prohibitum 
*s  A  tHat  ^HMmin  the  fait  elections.  In  Oregon,  prohibition  is  the  dominant  issue  in  the 
^ibematorial  contest;  in  Idaho,  this  question  is  splitting  the  supporters  of  the  contestants 
■into  two  factions,  regardless  of  party  lines;  in  California  the  issue  has  not  been  connected 
Vvtik  any  of  the  candidates  for  office  but  stands  by  itself  to  be  voted  upon  independently 
^  any  party  contest.  In  Oregon  and  Idaho,  prohibition  may  be  said  to  appear  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  as  unconcerned  with  any  established  industry  of  either  state;  in 
CaUfomia  the  issue  is  inextricably  involved  vnth  the  question  as  to  whether  a  great  viti- 
adbiral  business,  fostered  by  the  slate  throughout  its  history,  shall  be  wiped  out,  indirectly 
hut  in  short  order,  by  legislative  enactment.  The  situation  in  California,  therefore,  is  a 
special  one  and  pertinent  discussion  of  it  deals  not  with  the  question  of  prohibition  in 
itstlf  but  its  appiication  to  the  state  of  California  at  this  time. 

Sunset  opens  the  forum  of  its  pages  in  this  number  to  two  writers  who  agree  in  their 
opposition  to  the  evils  of  the  liquor  business  but  who  disagree  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
amendment  to  the  state  laws  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  election  this  fall.    This  amendment 
which  they  discuss  is  as  follows: 
The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows: 

Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  California  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  two  new  sections,  to  be  numbered  respectively  Section  26  and  Section  27,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words: 

Section  26.  The  martufacture,  the  sale,  the  giving  away,  or  the  transportation  from 
one  point  within  the  state  to  another  point  within  the  state,  of  intoxicating  liquor,  is 
prohibited.  Any  citixen  of  the  state  may,  in  his  or  her  own  name,  maintain  an  action 
of  injunction  in  the  county  where  the  violation  occurs,  to  restrain  such  violation,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  to  any  criminal  or  civil  prosecution  for  violation  of  this  prohibition 
it  shall  be  a  defense  if  it  be  shown  that  the  liquor  in  question  was  being  manufactured, 
used,  sold,  given  away,  or  transported,  for  medicinal,  scientific,  mechanical  or  sacra- 
mental purposes.  The  manufacture,  sale,  giving,  or  transportation  of  such  liquors  for 
medicinal,  scientific,  mechanic<d,  or  sacramental  purposes  shall  be  regulated  by  law. 
Any  person  vudating  any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  for  a  first  offense  not  less 
than  Sioo,  nor  more  than  $1000,  and  for  a  second  offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$200  nor  more  than  $2500,  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days, 
nor  more  than  one  year,  provided,  however,  that  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  by 
law. 

Section  rf.  The  transportation  into  the  state  of  intoxicating  liquor,  unless  is  be  shown 
to  he  for  medtdnal,  sciet^fic,  mechanical,  or  sacramental  purposes,  is  prohibited,  subject, 
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however,  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  thereto.  Any  person  violating  any  pro- 
vision of  this  section  shall  defined  for  a  first  offense  not  less  than  $ioo  nor  more  than  $1000, 
and  for  a  second  offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $200  nor  more  than  $2500,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  additional  penalties  may  be  imposed  by  law. 


Immoral  Legislation 

By  WILLIAM  J.  DUTTON 
President  California  Development  Board 


IT  is  a  legal  maxim  that  a  man  seeking 
relief  in  equity  must  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands. 
The  New  Testament  lays  down  the  law: 
"First  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  dearly  to  cast 
out  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye." 

There  is  one  sufficient  reason  why  the 
present  prohibition  measure  should  be 
defeated.  That  reason  is  that  however 
much  prohibition  is  proper  or  desirable  it 
should  be  accomplished  by  strict  moral 
means.  The  proponents  of  this  measure 
are  advocating  a  high  moral  result.  They 
have  no  right  to  ask  this  result  through  the 
advocacy  of  a  moral  wrong. 

A  MOVE  OF  EXTREMISTS 

The  present  prohibition  amendment  was 
advocated  by  the  extreme  and  radical 
element  among  the  prohibition  ranks.  It 
is  advocated  by  people  who  conscientiously 
believe  not  only  that  intoxicating  liquor 
is  a  danger  and  a  curse  and  its  method  of 
dispensation  socially  and  economically 
wrong  but  that  liquor  itself  is  intrinsically 
evil  and  under  no  form  should  be  available 
to  hiunan  beings.  They  have,  therefore, 
attacked  not  merely  the  saloon  business  but 
the  entire  viticultural  industry  of  the  state, 
and  propose  to  exterminate  that  industry 
without  warning.  In  this  position  they  do 
not  recognize  any  vested  rights  and  pro- 
pose to  exterminate  the  property  of  repu- 
table citizens  and  of  an  industry  that  is  not 
only  legal  but  is  reputable  and  fostered  by 
the  state  itself.  This  proposal  is  morally 
wrong  and  entirely  without  question  as  to 
whether  the  amount  involved  is  only  a  few 
dollars  or  actually  amounts  to  several 
millions.  It  is  wrong  for  the  state  to  take 
this  step,  even  to  secure  such  a  tremendous 
advantage  as  the  eradication  of  the  evil 


elements  of  the  liquot  business  in  the  fair 
state  of  California. 

THE  SALOON  AND  THE  VINEYARD 

Careful  distinction  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  saloon  as  an  institution  and  a 
vineyard  for  the  production  of  wine  grapes. 
On  the  one  hand  the  saloon  is  tolerated 
imder  a  special  license,  is  legally  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  institution  needing  strict 
police  regulation,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
the  vineyard  is  a  reputable  industry  pro- 
moted and  protected  by  the  state,  having 
its  place  in  the  functions  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  its  owner  has  been  encouraged 
to  make  such  an  investment  and  his  business 
in  no  sense  is  subject  to  police  regulation. 
The  saloon  has  a  notice  served  up)on  it  in 
advance  that  its  business  is  hazardous  and 
may  only  be  conducted  by  sufferance  of 
police  authority.  Its  license  may  be  re- 
voked at  any  moment  without  notice  or 
ascribed  reason.  Those  who  invest  in  the 
business  well  imderstand  that  circumstances 
may  arise  whereby  they  will  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  doing 
business. 

RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS 

Those  who  invest  their  money  do  so  with 
this  possibility  always  in  mind.  The  state 
could  properly  and  morally  close  every 
saloon  in  its  borders  on  a  moment^s  notice 
and  without  compensation.  There  would 
be  no  moral  wrong  in  such  action  inasmuch 
as  the  character  of  the  business  is  well 
known  and  as  abundant  notice  is  given 
constructively  to  every  such  institution 
that  it  may  be  subject  to  such  action.  It 
has  no  vested  right,  such  as  is  enjoyed  by 
grocery  stores,  and  it  may  only  secure  the 
right  to  engage  in  and  maintain  its  business 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  state.    But  a  vineyard  is  a 
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different  matter.  It  is  a  reputable  business 
and  while  the  state  has  taken  notice  of  the 
social  and  moral  menace  of  the  saloon  it 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  point  where  it 
agrees  with  the  extreme  and  radical  ele- 
ment of  the  prohibitionists  that  California 
wines  are  intrinsically  evil,  or  that  their 
production  is  a  crime.  The  vineyards  have 
had  every  encouragement  from  the  state 
and  have  been  amongst  our  boasted  re- 
sources. They  have  widely  advertised  our 
balminess  of  climates  and  our  productivity 
of  soil.  To  wipe  them  out  without  notice, 
or  to  wipe  them  out  after  only  a  year*s 
notice  causing  them  to  lose  any  sum  of 
money  whatever,  is  morally  wrong. 

Therefore  the  advocates  of  the  prohibi- 
tion measure  are  proposing,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  liquor  business  in  the  state,  to  do 
a  moral  wrong.  The  moral  reasons  which 
actuate  them  to  better  conditions  in  the 
various  communities  of  the  state  should 
stop  them  from  asking  anything  that  is 
imethical.  Unfortunately  they  are  in  this 
particular  instance  joining  with  the  great 
body  of  mistaken  and  shortsighted  reformers 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  sin  against  the 
moral  code  to  accomplish  their  immediate 
moral  reform. 

MORALITY   AND  JUSTICE 

The  writer  of  this  article  is  against  the 
evils  of  the  liquor  business.  He  believes 
that  the  saloon  as  an  institution  stands 
condemned.  Its  method  of  dispensing 
liquor  is  a  social  and  moral  menace  to  every 
community.  It  has  associated  itself  with 
vice  and  with  crime. 

There  is  a  strong  local  option  law  on  the 
statute  books  of  this  state  which  provides 
that  any  community  may  rid  itself  of  the 
legalized  saloon,  and  the  fact  that  communi- 
ties so  empowered  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  law  only  to  a  limited  extent,  indi- 
cates that  the  sentiment  in  this  state  is  not 
favorable  to  extreme  and  drastic  prohibitory 
laws.  But  even  if  strict  prohibition  should 
be  the  only  way  ultimately  to  protect  the 
state  from  the  dangers  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  even  if  it  should  prove  necessary 
to  absolutely  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
wines  or  liquors  in  any  form,  such  a  step 
should  be  taken  sanely  and  advisedly  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments which  would  be  the  result  of  such  a 

step. 

Confessing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the 


\ 


necessary  sacrifice  of  personal  liberty,  ad- 
mitting that  local  option  to  the  various 
cities  and  counties  of  the  state  may  not  be 
strong  enough  to  lead  all  communities  to 
rule  themselves  wisely  in  the  matter  of 
liquor  dispensation,  and  ruling  out  of  con- 
sideration every  economic  argument  on 
either  side,  it  may  he  that  state-wide  or 
nation-wide  prohibition  is  the  only  practical 
way  of  ridding  our  commonwealth  from  the 
ravages  of  drink,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  high,  noble 
and  moral  purpose  should  be  by  principles 
and  instrumentalities  equally  moral  and 
untainted  by  injustice.  It  is  no  argument 
to  say  that  the  liquor  business  has  caused 
injustice  or  that  saloons  have  exploited 
communities.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  does 
not  give  the  state  the  right  to  take  away  a 
man*s  vineyard  without  notice  or  compen- 
sation. 

REFORMERS  IN  A  DILEMMA 

The  Anti-Saloon  League  has  been  a 
rational  institution  and  has  sought  to  get 
rid  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  mainly  by 
a  crusade  against  the  saloon  as  an  institu- 
tion. In  this  campaign  it  has  been  sup- 
ported, I  am  sure,  by  the  right  thinking 
and  moral  element  in  the  state.  The  wiser 
heads  of  this  institution,  together  with  a 
large  body  of  the  ministry  of  central  and 
northern  California,  were  well  aware  that 
the  drastic  prohibition  amendment  was 
wrong  in  principle,  and  there  is  abundant 
information  to  indicate  that  they  vigor- 
ously protested  against  the  prohibition 
amendment  in  its  present  form  and  tried  to 
get  the  prohibitionists  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia who  initiated  this  amendment,  to 
modify  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  bring 
prohibition  to  the  state  without  compro- 
mising a  moral  principle.  In  this  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  only  succeeded  in  getting 
another  measure  placed  upon  the  ballot 
which  conceded  a  short  notice  in  which  the 
vineyards  might  be  permitted  to  live. 

Advocates  of  the  amendment  claim  that 
they  have  conceded  over  a  year's  notice  to 
the  vineyards.  The  fact  is  that  the  amend- 
ment concedes  no  such  notice.  After  the 
amendment  had  been  circulated  for  signa- 
tures, great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to 
include  a  proper  term  6f  years  in  which 
vineyards  might  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  and  drastic  order.  The  only  concession 
made  was  that  another  amendment  should 
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be  circulated  which  gives  a  year's  time  to 
vineyards.  But  this  second  amendment  has 
no  necessary  connection  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  will  receive  as  many  votes 
as  the  original  amendment.  But  even  if 
this  concession  of  a  year  which  was  so 
grudgingly  given  in  the  form  of  a  second 
amendment  should  prevail,  the  time  would 
be  too  short  to  be  of  any  material  advantage. 
The  Anti-Saloon  people  faced  a  practical 
dilemma.  If  they  followed  their  best  moral 
instincts  and  had  the  courage  to  oppose  the 
present  prohibition  amendment  on  prin- 
ciple, they  would  have  lost  the  support  of 
every  extreme  and  fanatical  prohibitionist 
and  would  have  been  subject  to  much  mis- 
xmderstanding  amongst  their  supporters. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  came  out  and 
supported  the  present  drastic  prohibition 
law  they  would  alienate  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  that  large  body  of  rational  men 


who  believe  with  them  that  the  saloon  is  an 
evil  but  who  are  unwilling  to  join  hands  with 
extreme  and  violent  prohibitionists  who 
will  hesitate  at  nothing,  even  a  moral  wrong, 
to  accomplish  their  purposes.  In  this 
dilemma  the  Anti-Saloon  forces  have  been 
obliged  to  join  hands  with  its  more  extreme 
and  aggressive  supporters  and  to  sacrifice  to 
some  extent  a  great  body  of  sympathizers 
who  cannot  follow  them  in  this  extreme 
program. 

The  question  which  this  amendment  pre- 
sents to  the  Calif omian  voter  is  not  the  right 
or  wrong  of  prohibition  as  a  principle;  to 
present  it  as  such  is  sophistical  misrepre- 
sentation. The  amendment  is  in  itself 
inunoral  and  it  does  not  deserve  and  it  will 
not  receive  the  support  of  those  prohibi- 
tionists who  are  unwilling  to  serve  their 
cause,  if,  indeed,  it  be  service,  in  the  long 
run,  by  dishonorable  means. 


State  Wide  Proliibition  in  California 

By  S.  W.  ODELL 
Pretideat  of  tke  Cftlif omia  Dry  Aitociatioa 


PEOPLE  who  really  believe  in  tem- 
perance today  are  agreed  that  there 
is  but  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance. That  remedy  is  the  toUil  de- 
struction of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  man  is  a 
"dry"  or  a  "wet"  as  he  lines  up  on  this  one 
issue — ^if  he  believes  in  the  prohibition  of 
the  manufacture,  the  sale,  the  giving  away, 
the  transportation  and  the  importation  of 
alcoholic  liquors  to  be  used  for  other  than 
medical  or  mechanical  purposes,  he  is  a 
"Dry;"  if  he  argues  against  this  plan,  he 
is  at  once  dubbed  "Wet."  It  is  not  now 
a  question  of  political  party.  All  the 
prohibition  fights  ever  won  in  the  United 
States  have  been  won  by  a  non-partisan 
or  omnipartisan  campaign.  Parties  have 
endorsed  the  movement  in  various  states. 
The  prohibition  party  has  been  a  teacher 
and  a  preacher  and  has  won  its  vic- 
tories indirectly.  Perhaps  the  organiza- 
tion to  which  most  of  the  success  in  anti- 
liquor  campaigns  is  due  is  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  whose  con- 
stant efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
having  scientific  temperance  taught  in 
schools.  The  Anti-saloon  League  has 
accomplished  wonders  in  local  option  and 


state-wide  fights.  Good  Templar  lodges 
have  been  constantly  at  work.  The 
churches,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have 
fallen  into  line  and  are  fighting  for  the  total 
destruction  of  the  traffic.  Public  senti- 
ment has  so  crystallized  that  a  wave  of 
prohibition  sentiment  is  rolling  over  the 
country  and  more  than  half  of  the  United 
States  is  "dry."  It  is  predicted  that  within 
six  years  the  United  States  will  adopt  an 
amendment  to  its  Constitution,  totally 
prohibiting  the  traffic. 

LICENSE  INEFFECTIVE 

The  object  of  all  legislation  should  be  to 
stop  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  not  to  trim 
it  up  and  make  it  respectable.  The  more 
respectable  an  evil  thing  is  made,  the  more 
attractive  to  man  it  is.  This  holds  true 
with  regard  to  every  passion.  Nor  can  the 
object  desired  be  obtained  by  limiting  the 
number  of  saloons  in  a  city.  Just  as  much 
liquor  can  be  and  is  sold  in  one  or  two 
places  thus  given  a  monopoly  as  in  a  dozen. 
Segregating  the  saloon  in  certain  prescribed 
portions  of  a  city  does  no  good  but  rather 
is  an  evil;  for  then  the  householder  who  will 
not  endure  the  saloon  in  his  neighborhood 
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shuts  his  eyes  to  the  evils  it  does  and  thus 
fortifies  its  position  with  the  public. 

The  sole  object  of  true  temperance  legis- 
lation should  be  to  stop  drinking.  In  order 
to  do  that,  it  must  strike  at  the  source  and 
stop  the  manufacture  of  it.  In  order  to 
make  effective  "dry''  laws  it  must  stop  the 
importation  as  well  as  the  manufacture. 
Alcohol  is  a  poison  just  the  same  as  opium, 
cocaine  and  other  deadly  drugs  and  the 
law  must  deal  radically  with  it.  No  half- 
way measures  will  accomplish  anything 
worth  while. 

DOES  PROHIBITION  PROHIBIT? 

That  is  the  question  over  which  many 
well-meaning  voters  stumble.  ,  It  is  true 
that  in  some  states,  where  prohibition  laws 
have  been  tried,  it  has  not  totally  prohibited 
the  traffic.  But  that  was  due  to  two  main 
causes.  First  and  foremost,  the  interstate 
commerce  law  before  the  passage  of  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Bill  by  Congress  permitted 
shipments  of  "wet'*  merchandise  in  original 
packages  from  one  p>oint  outside  of  a  "dry" 
state  to  the  consumer  inside  the  "dry" 
state.  The  express  companies  did  a  wonder- 
ful trade  in  liquors.  Once  the  liquor  was 
received  by  the  consumer  in  the  "dry" 
state,  he  could  secretly  distribute  it  to  his 
friends  and  maintain  blind  pigs  and  blind 
tigers  to  the  disgust  of  the  voter  who  then 
would  revert  to  the  old  license  system,  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the 
license  money  to  take  care  of  liquor's 
wrecks,  since  under  the  law  wrecks  con- 
tinued. But  the  Webb-Kenyon  law  passed 
by  Congress  permits  "dry"  territory  to 
forbid  the  importation  of  liquors.  This  will 
effectively  stop  the  chief  stream  of  liquor. 
Another  reason  was  that  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  juries  to  convict  offenders 
against  liquor  laws.  Some  "wet"  friend 
would  almost  invariably  get  on  the  jury 
and  "hang"  it.  He  ought  to  have  been 
hung  instead.  Now  the  remedy  by  in- 
junction and  abatement  is  being  used,  and, 
as  this  appeals  to  a  judge  only,  and  judges 
generally  regard  their  official  oaths,  it  has 
been  found  effective.  The  proposed  pro- 
hibitory amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
California,  to  be  voted  on  November  3rd, 
contains  provisions  prohibiting  importa- 
tion and  providing  for  the  remedy  by  in- 
junction as  well  as  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  giving  away  and  transf)or- 
tation  of  liquors.     It  is  conceded  by  the 


liquor  fellows  that  it  will  if  enacted  destroy 
the  liquor-traffic  in  California. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Advocates  of  so-called  personal  liberty 
forget  that  in  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic 
we  are  dealing  with  a  business  the  same  as 
every  municipality  does  when  imposing 
a  license  on  vehicles  used  in  express  busi- 
ness, or  upon  automobiles,  or  upon  mercan- 
tile establishments.  It  is  conceded  that 
the  government  has  a  right  to  license  the 
liquor  traffic.  In  conceding  such  a  right 
the  opponent  of  prohibition  concedes  the 
right  of  the  government  to  interfere  with 
the  traffic.  If  the  government  has  the  right 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor,  unless  a  man 
pay  a  certain  license  fee,  it  surely  has  the 
right  to  go  a  step  further  and  prohibit  the 
sale  entirely,  and,  of  course,  the  manufac- 
ture and  transportation  of  liquors.  No  one 
will  contend  for  a  moment  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  opium  and  the  sale  of  cigarettes  to  chil- 
dren. Liquors  are  in  the  same  class.  We 
take  the  advanced  step  that  no  one  has 
any  right  to  be  using  alcoholic  drinks 
either  moderately  or  immoderately  and 
thus  to  destroy  his  own  efficiency,  to  wreck 
his  body  and  mind,  to  produce  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  own  dissipation  children  who 
are  weak  in  body  or  mind,  and  thus  cast 
upon  society  the  task  of  supporting  the  in- 
efficient, the  sick  and  the  insane  and  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  criminals  made  so 
by  alcohol.  Personal  ^Hicense'*  is  the  word 
these  opponents  should  use  instead  of 
personal  ^'liberty.''  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  such  an  argument. 

THE   RIGHTS   OF  PROPERTY 

As  to  the  destruction  of  property-values 
and  the  interference  with  business,  our 
opponents  are  in  no  worse  position  than  any 
manufacturing  establishment  affected  by 
changes  in  tariff  laws,  for  example.  The 
burden  of  citizenship  imposes  upon  all 
business  men  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
their  affairs  to  the  control  of  the  majority. 
The  Republican  manufacturer  argues  stren- 
uously against  free-trade  laws  and  can 
demonstrate  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
generally  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority, 
that  tariff  laws  are  better  for  business  in 
his  particular  line.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Democratic  statesman  maintains  that  the 
tariff  laws  benefit  only  the  few  and  can 
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demonstrate  also  to  his  satisfaction  and 
often  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority 
that  he  is  right.  Whenever  the  majority 
speaks  the  minority  must  bend.  Whenever 
we  can  persuade  the  majority  that  the 
liquor  traffic,  while  it  may  be  a  profitable 
business  for  the  few,  is  detrimental  to  the 
many  and  to  society  in  general,  then,  bend- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  majority,  the  minority 
favoring  the  traffic  must  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. No  business  should  be  main- 
tained w^hich  injures  any  one  citizen  in  his 
health  or  happiness.  Financial  considera- 
tions must  be  disregarded  when  weighed 
in  the  scale  against  the  human  body  and 
the  human  soul. 

THE  CASE   OF  THE   GRAPE-GROWERS 

As  to  the  wine-grape  in  California,  a 
great  noise  has  been  made  by  some  wine- 
makers  and  agents  of  the  liquor  traffic  who 
are  fighting  California  "Dry"  over  the  grape 
growers'  shoulders.  Some  of  the  men  who 
are  going  about  trying  to  convince  the 
public  that  a  great  and  lucrative  industry 
is  about  to  be  destroyed  talked  very  differ- 
ently two  years  ago  before  the  "dry"  cam- 
paign began.  The  temperance  advocates 
have  seized  upon  the  utterances  of  these 
valiant  defenders  of  the  liquor  traffic  and 
published  them  in  several  bulletins  to  their 
utter  confusion,  comparing  what  they  said 
and  wrote  two  years  ago  with  what  they 
are  saying  now.  What  they  said  two  years 
ago  appears  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Horticulture,  which  can 
be  found  in  every  public  library.  These 
bulletins  contain  statements  to  the  effect 
that  the  wine-grape  grower  is  selling  his 
grapes  at  cost  and  receiving  nothing  for 
his  time  and  expenditure  of  energy;  that 
since  1907  the  average  vineyards  of  the 
interior  valleys  have  been  run  at  a  financial 
loss;  that  there  must  be  an  influx  of  inmii- 
gration  from  Southern  Europe  if  the  vine- 
yardists  are  to  hope  to  compete  success- 
fully with  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain 
and  Portugal  in  the  wine  markets  of  the 
world. 

Reports    show    that   for    every   million 


dollars   invested  in   the   manufacture   o^ 
liunber,  five  hundred  and  seventy-nine  m^i 
are  employed;  for  every  million  dollars 
vested  in  thb  manufacture  of  dotiiing,  fi 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  men  are  employe^cri  v 
for  every  million  dollars  invested  in 
manufacture  of  leather  products,  f&ur  hu 
dred  and  sixty-nine  men  are  employed,  whL 
for  every  niillion  dollars  invested  in  t 
manufacture  of  liquors,  only  seventy-Si 
men  are  employed. 

If  the  working  men  overthrow  the 

in  liquors  by  their  votes  they  will  force 

investment  of  the  money  now  giving 


ployment  to  a  mere  handful  into  channeE 
where  it  will  employ  about y^t^  times  as  man-_ 
men, 

THE  AMENDMENT 

It  is  admitted  that  the  contest  in  Cafii 
fomia  will  be  a  close  one.    The  tempen 
ance  forces  are  united  under  the  leadershi^^ 
of  the  California  "Dry"  Federation.    Th 
initiation  of  an  amendment  fixing  the  tim< 
when  the  prohibitory  law  shall  go  into  eflFec 
at  February  15,  1915,  so  far  as  the  sale 
liquors  in  the  state  is  concerned,  and  a' 
January  i,  1916,  so  far  as  the  manufacture 
and  export  of  liquors  is  concerned,  thus 
giving  the  laborers  ample  time  to  get  ne 
jobs  and  the  manufacturers  of  wine-gniL 
products  time  to  change  their  business  an 
investments,  has  made  probably  fifty  thou- 
sand votes  for  the  "drys"  and  given  a  ne 
impetus  to  the  work.    One  hundred  day^ 
from  November  3rd  will  be  ample  time  foi 
the  retailers  to  close  out  and  get  into 
better  business  and  fourteen  months 
enable  the  grape  growers  to  make  arrang 
ments  to  raise  other  crops  and  give  Sn 
breweries,  distilleries  and  wineries  time 
change   their   buildings   into   warehouses 
pickle,    vinegar    or    grape-juice    factorii 
and  generally  to  rearrange  their  affairs 
as  not  to  suffer  much  financial  loss. 
must  get  out  some  time  and  if  they 
given  five  years  they  would  not  begin 
quit  until  almost  the  end  of  the  term.    It  i 
conceded  that  one  year  is  as  reasonable 
time  as  could  be  expected  to  allow  an 
nomic  change  for  the  better. 


'ffim^m 


Constance  Allison  is  socially  and  financially  the  most  inkresling  and  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  merry  masked  dancers  at  a  Mardi  Gras  ball  in  San  Francisco.  Heiress 
of  the  Allison  estate,  one  minor  asset  of  which  is  the  magnificent  Allison  hotel  where  the 
Mardi  Gras  is  being  celebrated,  she  wears  for  the  first  lime  since  her  mother's  death  the  fam- 
ily's most  treasured  heirloom,  a  string  of  priceless  pearls.  Suddenly  she  misses  them  from 
her  neck  and  says  to  her  escort,  Sterrett  Masters,  "See  that  no  one  leaves  the  hotel!"  Masters 
notifies  the  house  detective,  and  Chief  of  Police  Leslie  himself  arrives  with  his  men.  An 
exciting  scene  follows  in  the  hotel's  private  office  when  the  Chief  sharply  questions  Masters 
and  Raymond  Winkeppner  in  the  preserve  of  Miss  Allison  and  her  friend  Miss  Vsobel 
Cadogan,  fiancH  of  Winkeppner.  Throughout,  Lanagan,  star  reporter  for  a  morning 
paper,  has  been  a  shrewd  observer.  He  decides  to  take  a  hand  in  the  detective  game,  now 
keenly  on,  for  the  capture  of  the  pearl  thief.  Meanwhile  the  Chief,  searching  Winkeppner 
and  Masters,  finds  a  pearl  in  the  latter' s  pocket.  To  save  Masters,  whom  she  loves,  Miss 
Allison  denies  that  the  jewel  is  hers. 


THE  CLOUD  OF  SUSPICION 


MISS  Allison  swayed  for  a  moment, 
and  then  sank  into  a  chair.     With 
a  rush  of  quick  fury  Leslie  stepped 
before  her. 

"Do  you  mean  to  deny  that  this  pearl 
is  from  your  necklace?"  His  tone  was 
sinister  and  threatening.  Leslie  was  indeed 
no  respecter  of  persons.  The  Allison  con- 
nections, financial  and  political,  were  power- 
ful enough  to  bring  the  mighty  Leslie  into 
jeopardy  with  the  Police  Commission.  A 
smaller-calibered  Chief  may  well  have 
treated  the  Allison  heiress  more  consider- 
ately. 

"Do  you  deny  it?"  he  repeated. 

She  looked  directly  up  at  him  and  then, 
as  her  self-possession  quickly  returned, 
examined  the  pearl  again,  critically. 

"I  do"  she  repeated.  "It  is  not  one  of 
my  pearls." 

•This  BWry  beg»Q  In  the 


At  a  loss  for  a  moment  for  words,  Leslie 
could  only  glare  down  upon  her.  He 
wheeled  upon  Masters. 

"I  presume  you'll  be  denying,  too,  that 
it's  one  of  the  Allison  pearls?" 

Masters  did  not  look  up.  The  pallor  on 
his  face  had  given  way  to  a  painful  flushing. 
"I  cannot  deny  that  it  has  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  Allison  pearls"  he  said. 

"Where  is  your  cloak-room  check?" 
Leslie's  voice  was  sharp  with  the  eagerness 
of  the  crime  quest. 

"I  live  in  the  hotel"  replied  Masters, 

"Then  where  is  your  room  key?" 

Masters  handed  it  over.  Leslie  tossed 
it  to  Royan.  "Go  search  his  room"  he 
said.  Masters  clenched  his  hands.  Miss 
Allison  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"Stop!"  she  cried,  her  eyes  sparkling. 
"This  farce  has  gone  far  enough!    Who  are 
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you,  sir,  to  insult  my  friends  in  this  fash- 
ion? It  is  my  necklace,  is  it  not?  Just 
wait,  wait  until  I  can  find  my  father!  He 
will  teach  you  your  place!" 

She  did  not  know  Leslie. 

"He  will,  wiU  he?"  gritted  the  Chief. 
"Sergeant  Royan,  follow  your  instructions. 
Pick  up  Allen  and  Lord  outside  and  cover 
up  all  along  the  line.  There  may  be  con- 
federates." 

Royan  had  just  left  the  room  when  Fitz- 
gerald and  Murphy,  two  of  Leslie's  men 
who  had  been  detailed  at  the  ball,  entered. 
Between  them  walked  a  dapper  young  man 
who  was  smoking  a  monogramed  cigarette, 
held  fastidiously  in  a  long  silver-tipped 
goose-bone  holder.  Leslie  glanced  keenly 
at  the  stylish  youth,  and  then  at  Fitz- 
gerald. 

"Where'd  you  pick  him  up?  Didn't 
know  he  was  in  town"  he  demanded 
bruskly. 

"Trying  to  work  his  way  out  the  serv- 
ants' entrance"  replied  Fitzgerald. 

"Did  you  frisk  him?" 

'Not  yet." 

'Frisk  him  now.  Chappie  Carrol  isn't 
hanging  aroimd  here  for  his  health.  Prob- 
ably got  a  fistful  of  jewelry  on  him  now." 

The  rapid-fire  dialogue  had  not  occupied 
over  fifteen  seconds.  The  tension  on  the 
original  group  of  four  relaxed  somewhat 
imder  this  diversion,  an  ordinary  enough 
episode  in  police  life  but  somewhat  new  to 
these  society  celebrities;  new  enough,  in 
spite  of  their  own  recent  experiences,  to 
cause  them  to  forget  their  own  predica- 
ments. Again  the  rapid  and  deft  pat-pat 
of  the  policeman's  fingers  over  a  suspect's 
form;  expert  fingers  in  and  out  of  pockets; 
up  and  down  the  coat  and  trouser  linings, 
aroimd  the  boot  tops  and  down  the  boots. 

Fitzgerald  straightened  up,  something 
in  his  hand  which  he  had  just  taken  from 
the  Chappie's  inside  vest  pocket.  The 
Chief  fairly  snatched  for  it.  He  was  a 
hoimd  on  the  scent,  was  Leslie. 

"/  suppose  youHl  deny  this  one,  too?^^  he 
flashed  at  Miss  Allison.  In  the  hand  he 
extended  toward  her  was  another  pearl, 
of  the  size  and  color  of  the  Allison  pearls. 

Chappie  Carrol,  confidence  man  and  hotel 
burglar  of  international  repute,  shifted  his 
cigarette  holder  daintily  to  the  other  hand 
and  yawned  politely. 

"Did  you  find  that  on  me?"  he  asked 
innocently.    "Some  of  those  Frisco  oysters 


I  was  eating  tonight,  I  guess.  They  say 
you  find  pearls  in  them,  at  times.  Is  that 
so.  Chief?  Ever  find  one  yourself?  Can't 
believe  all  you  hear,  you  know." 

"But  you  can  believe  what  you  see" 
snapped  Leslie,  turning  to  await  a  reply 
from  Miss  Allison. 

The  room  was  so  quiet  that  the  strains 
of  the  band  came  through  the  walls  and  the 
doors;  the  multiple  sounds  of  shufl3ing  feet, 
the  gay  chatting  and  laughter  from  the 
corridors.  Yet  to  the  girl  standing  there 
still  and  staring  they  seemed  to  beat  louder 
than  anvils.  She  was  stifling  in  many  emo- 
tions. She  had  not  realized  until  Masters 
stood  imder  the  shadow  of  suspicion  that 
she  loved  him.  She  had  been  trying  to 
decide  that  question  for  some  weeks;  and 
unexpectedly  and  tragically  it  had  been 
solved  for  her;  and  it  was  only  an  operation 
of  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  of  her  sex 
that  she  should  now  be  trying  to  shield 
him.  It  is  only  the  shallow  observer,  the 
superficial  student  of  the  psychology  of 
woman,  who  would  expect  Miss  Allison 
under  the  circumstances  to  turn  on  him. 

"Well?"  demanded  Leslie  again. 

"It  is  not  mine"  she  said;  and  her  voice 
sounded  to  her  as  though  it,  too,  came  from 
far  away  and  was  filtered  faintly  through 
intervening  walls  and  doors  as  was  the  voice 
of  the  carnival  revelers  without.  By  some 
natural  instinct  she  had,  strikingly  enough, 
taken  recourse  in  the  denial  and  the  per- 
jury that  the  seasoned  criminal  takes 
refuge  in.  In  a  whirl  of  emotions,  with  a 
nausea  each  moment  threatening  to  send 
her  to  the  floor  in  unconsciousness,  the 
heiress  of  the  Allisons  stood  her  ground 
battling  the  hounds  of  the  law — for  what? 
She  distinguished,  of  the  many  fragments 
of  thoughts  whistling  through  her  brain, 
one  thought  clearly  enough:  that  she  could 
not  marry  him  if  they  proved  him  a  thief. 
Of  course,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
But  he  was  not — he  could  not  be. 

As  for  the  rest,  probably  she  did  not 
figure  it  out  at  all.  There  is  something  in 
this  sudden  cleavage  of  a  woman  to  a  man; 
something  that  comes  down  through  the 
ages  from  a  day  when  Man  the  Battler 
was  the  only  law,  right  or  wrong,  for  his 
mate. 

She  was  suddenly  aware  that  Leslie 
was  snarling  at  her.  "It  is  not?  Well, 
we'll  soon  have  other  testimony  as  to  that. 
Take  him  inside  for  a  while"  he  said  to 
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Fitzgerald,  indicating  the  prisoner.  "We'll 
give  him  the  dark  cells  later." 

"My  apologies  to  the  ladies  for  this 
unseemly  scene"  the  Chappie  said  and 
began  a  profound  bow;  but  Fitzgerald's 
heavy  hand  interrupted  the  devoir  and 
straightened  him  up,  rather  jarringly.  The 
two  detectives  went  to  the  inside  room 
with  the  debonair  Chappie.  Leslie  turned 
to  Lanagan. 

"YouVe  got  a  little  better  break  than 
the  other  newspapermen"  he  said.  "Things 
have  been  coming  rather  fast.  It  would 
hurt  the  case  to  print  this,  and  you're  the 
only  reporter  who  knows  these  details. 
I'll  have  to  ask  you  not  to  print  the  Carrol 
and  Masters  angles  until  I  give  you  per- 
mission." 

Lanagan  could  only  agree.  But  his 
work  with  the  Enquirer  was  concerned 
rather  with  the  final  climaxes  of  excep- 
tional mystery  cases  and  not  with  the  inci- 
dental steps  to  their  solution. 

Miss  Cadogan  had  come  from  the  other 
room  when  the  detectives  entered  and  she 
timidly  took  Winkeppner's  arm.  "Let  us 
go,  Raymond"  she  said.  "I  am  so  sorry  we 
came  and  were  engaged  in  such  an  impleas- 
ant  affair!" 

"One  moment."  It  was  Lanagan's  easy, 
assured  voice.  "Did  you.  Miss  Cadogan, 
notice  any  person  near  Miss  Allison  at  the 
moment  this  episode  of  the  boot  buckle 
occurred?" 

"Yes"  she  answered  reluctantly.  "I 
have  wanted  to  say  so.  There  was  a  couple. 
They  came  from  the  pavilion  just  behind 
Constance  and  Mr.  Masters.  They  stopped 
at  the  interruption,  and  I  was  so  busy  with 
Ra3rmond  and  Mr.  Masters  struggling  with 
the  dress  and  the  buckle  that  I  did  not 
notice  except  that  they  seemed  to  be  hover- 
ing very  dose  to  us." 

"How  were  they  dressed?"  asked  Lanagan. 

"The  man  had  a  domino.  The  woman, 
I  think,  wore  a  Juliet  costume.  They 
wore  masks." 

"Did  you  notice  the  couple,  Mr.  Win- 
keppner?"  asked  Lanagan. 

"I  did  not"  replied  Winkeppner. 

"Did  you,  Mr.  Masters?"  he  asked. 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  did;  there  was 
such  a  whirl  of  people  close  by  that  I 
would  probably  not  have  noticed  in  any 
event." 

"When  did  you  discover  that  it  was 
Miss   Allison  with    whom  you  were   en- 


tangled?" continued  Lanagan,  addressing 
Winkeppner. 

"Not  until  the  incident  occurred.  Then, 
natiurally,  all  of  our  identities  became 
known." 

"And  you  did  not  see  her  to  recognize 
her  in  the  refreshment  pavilion?  You  were 
there  also,  were  you  not?" 

"I  did  not"  answered  Winkeppner,  brid- 
ling.   "Yes,  I  was  there." 

"How  do  you  account  for  the  jewel  in 
your  blouse?"  asked  Lanagan  of  Masters. 

"I  do  not  account  for  it — I  cannot.  I 
am  thunderstruck." 

"One  explanation  might  be"  interrupted 
Leslie  curtly,  "that  before  he  had  a  chance 
to  slip  the  necklace  along  to  a  confederate 
one  of  the  pearls  worked  off  from  the  cut 
end.  It's  simple  enough.  Assuming  he 
slipped  it  to  the  Chappie?  The  Chappie 
was  tangled  in  the  crush  before  he  got  out 
some  place  to  pass  it  to  another  confeder- 
ate, and  another  pearl  worked  off  the 
string." 

"Possibly"  mused  Lanagan.  "How  were 
the  pearls  attached.  Miss  Allison?"  he 
asked. 

"They  were  on  a  gold  thread;  a  strong 
fine  thread." 

"Was  each  pearl  soldered  or  fastened 
individually  to  the  string?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  glanced  at 
Lanagan  with  a  sudden  piteous  appeal, 
as  though  she  glimpsed  in  his  remarks  and 
from  his  attitude  some  ray  of  hope.  "I — 
I  couldn't  exactly  answer  as  to  that.  I 
never  paid  such  close  attention  to  the  neck- 
lace. Tonight  was  the  first  time  I  had 
worn  it.  But  the  string  was  compact;  the 
pearls  extending  solidly  to  the  clasps." 

"How  long  was  the  string?"  Lanagan  was 
still  doing  the  questioning.  Leslie  was  fol- 
lowing hmi  intently.  He  had  learned  from 
many  previous  experiences  that  Lanagan 
had  a  method  of  indirection  in  approach- 
ing complications  that  frequently  made  the 
routine  police  methods  seem  archaic  and 
clumsy. 

"I  should  say  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches." 

"It  must  have  had  some  weight.  You 
were  not  conscious  that  it  no  longer  hung 
from  your  neck?" 

"I  was  not"  replied  Miss  Allison  help- 
lessly. "But  the  excitement  was  so  high, 
and  so  many  people  jostled  me  in  the 
crush,  that  it  was  not  until  during  a  lull, 
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I  reached  up  absent-mindedly  to  run  the 
string  through  my  fingers,  that  I  discovered 
that  they  no  longer  hung  from  my  neck." 

"But  I  thought  Mr.  Masters  noticed  it  was 
gone?"  Lanagan's  voice  was  a  trifle  sharp. 

"I  think  I  did  call  attention  to  it;  it  may 
have  been  merely  Miss  Allison's  expression, 
when  she  found  the  pearls  gone,  that  was 
my  information"  replied  Masters.  "I  saw 
her  fumble  absent-mindedly  at  her  corsage. 
I  don't  think  that,  until  I  spoke,  the  fact 
had  really  come  home  to  her  that  the  neck- 
lace was  gone." 

"Do  you  think,"  Lanagan  asked,  turn- 
ing suddenly  to  Miss  Cadogan,  "that  the 
gentleman  in  the  domino  answers  the  gen- 
eral build  of  the  man  who  was  just  in  here, 
who  was  called  Chappie  Carrol?" 

"As  to  height,  possibly;  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say"  she  replied. 
"I  took  notice  of  him  just  now;  but  I 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  anything  else. 
He  was  entirely  masked." 

Lanagan  dropped  into  a  chair  beside 
Leslie.  "Suppose  she  and  Winkeppner  go 
back  on  the  floor?  What  do  you  think? 
Possibly  she  can  locate  this  couple.  They 
are  worth  looking  up." 

"I  think  it's  a  bunk  chance"  replied  Les- 
lie, arising.  "I've  got  two  birds,  each  with 
a  pearl,  and  they've  got  to  do  some  pretty 
stiff  explaining.  You  can  theorize  all  you 
want,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  got 
two  links  back  to  that  chain.  This  lad  will 
have  to  come  along  to  headquarters  with 
the  Chappie." 

Masters  stiffened.  "You — ^would  arrest 
me?"  he  asked.  "Arrest  me  on  such  evi- 
dence? I  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  absolutely  no 
imderstanding  of  how  that  pearl  came  on 
my  person.  It  is  preposterous  to  accuse  me ! 
^  Is  not  my  reputation  worth  anything?  Is 
not  the  good  name  of  my  family  any  guar- 
antee? Are  we  in  Russia  that  men  of  stand- 
ing, caught  in  the  grip  of  accidental  circum- 
stances, are  to  be  haled  away  to  a  dungeon? 
I  am  not  going  to  nm  away!  You  can  al- 
ways find  me!  Locate  the  balance  of  the 
neddace  and  then  you  will  know  my  inno- 
cence— ^but  until  you  find  that  do  not  label 
me  with  this  charge!" 

But  the  case-hardened  Leslie,  accustomed 
to  the  denials  of  suave  and  convincing 
rogues,  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  been 
touched  by  Masters'  fervent  appeal.  Royan 
returned.  Leslie  held  a  brief  whispered 
conference  with  him. 
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"All  right"  he  said  shortly,  with  a  change 
of  bearing  as  he  addressed  Masters.  "We 
won't  need  any  of  you  longer  just  now. 
You  may  return  to  the  floor.  You  are  liv- 
ing here,  are  you  not.  Miss  Allison?" 
I  am"  she  replied. 

Please  do  not  leave  the  hotel,  then" 
replied  the  Chief.  "I  may  want  you  at  any 
tune." 

"I  wish  also  that  you  would  please  re- 
main here  until  I  can  locate  my  father.  He 
is  somewhere  about"  she  said,  as  she  took 
Masters'  arm,  and  the  quartette  left  the 
room  to  run  fairly  into  the  arms  of  an  eager 
gathering  of  newspaper  reporters  outside. 
But  to  Winkeppner's  credit  he  said  nothing 
of  the  scene  within,  of  the  quarrel  or  the 
finding  of  the  pearl  on  Masters. 

Royan  had  slipped  out  after  the  four. 
Lanagan  knew,  without  being  told,  that  the 
"shadow-men,"  the  police  trailers,  would  be 
hard  and  fast  at  the  heels  of  Masters  from 
the  moment  he  stepped  out  of  that  door; 
that  they  would  be  haunting  him  waking 
and  sleeping;  that  he  could  make  no  move 
from  his  morning  shave  to  his  evening  meal 
that  would  not  be  known  with  fatalistic 
promptness  to  the  galvanic  impersonal  Les- 
lie, greatest  Chief  of  his  time;  one  of  the 
greatest  Chiefs  of  all  time.  Masters  was  as 
surely  surrounded  as  though  he  were  in 
prison,  encompassed  by  the  four  steel  walls 
of  one  of  Leslie's  dark  cells  in  the  detinue 
tier. 

It  was  nearing  one  o'clock.  Douglas  had 
left  the  room,  busily  engaged  with  his  min- 
ions in  and  about  the  hotel.  Leslie  stared 
at  Lanagan,  who  had  cocked  his  feet  on  the 
flat-topped  table  and  was  indolently  blow- 
ing smoke-rings,  after  his  accustomed  man- 
ner, toward  the  ceiling. 

"WeU?"  asked  Leslie. 

"WeU  what?" 

"What  do  you  make  of  them?" 

"What?  These  smoke-rings?  Perfect, 
aren't  they?"  Lanagan  laughed  lazily. 
"Oh,  they're  only  evidences  of  a  misspent 
youth.  But  actually.  Chief,  I  think  you're 
losing  your  grip." 

Lanagan  arose,  still  in  that  indolent  man- 
ner, and  laughed  again,  slowly  and  easily. 
They  used  to  say  Lanagan  was  somewhat 
of  a  poser  at  times;  well,  perhaps;  but  a  man 
of  his  talent  has  a  license  to  pose,  if  it  was 
posing.  Personally,  I  did  not  think  so,  and 
I  knew  him  better  than  any  newspaperman 
in  the  business.    He  was  an  eccentric;  a 
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strange,  nomadic,  dipsomaniac  genius  who 
had  come  into  San  Francisco  overnight,  and 
he  alone  knew  from  whence  he  came.  He 
had  been  watched  with  the  jealousy  the 
newspaper  brotherhood  watches  the  tal- 
ented stranger,  and  had  finally  been  ac- 
cepted into  full  standing  in  the  honorable 
Fourth  Estate  after  he  had  "trinuned"  the 
star  newspapermen  of  the  city  so  frequently 
that  they  were  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
his  superiority  in  self-defense.  It  afforded 
an  ample  excuse  for  the  newspaperman 
whipped  on  a  story  by  Lanagan  to  excuse 
himself  to  his  city  editor  on  the  ground  that 
"Lanagan  was  on  the  story  for  the  En- 
quirer." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Lanagan"  said  Leslie 
testily,  arising  in  turn.  "But  how  do  you 
account  for  the  pair  of  pearls?" 

"I  haven't  the  faintest  intention  of  ac- 
counting for  them  just  now — at  least  not 
to  you"  replied  Lanagan  quizzically.  "When 
I  do  account  it  will  be  to  the  Enquirer.  I 
must  get  busy,  Chief.  Many  thanks  for 
permitting  me  to  remain  while  your  third 
degree  was  in  operation.  If  I  hear  of  any- 
thing I  think  you  should  know,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  Now  slip 
me  that  fat  cigar  sticking  out  of  your  vest 
pocket.    Thanks." 

"In  all  regular  lines  of  police  work. 
Chief"  continued  Lanagan,  settling  the 
Chief's  high-grade  cigar  comfortably  be- 
tween his  teeth,  "I  admit  your  accomplish- 
ments. Your  only  failing  is  that  you  do  not 
apply  enough  imagination;  it  sometimes 
results  in  disclosing  perfectly  obvious  situ- 
ations." 

Lanagan  idled  into  the  corridor  and  in  a 
moment  was  lost  to  view  in  the  human 
maelstrom,  the  kaleidoscopic  eddy  and  cur- 
rent of  color.  He  reappeared  after  some 
moments  in  the  far  corner  of  the  ball-room, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  refreshment  pa- 
vilion. His  eyes  swept  in  quick  glances 
here  and  there.  He  located  Miss  Allison 
and  Masters  at  a  table,  surrounded  by 
friends.  It  was  evident  the  loss  of  the  neck- 
lace was  the  topic.  Miss  Allison  was  the 
center  for  all  eyes.  Winkeppner  and  Miss 
Cadogan  were  not  there,  but  it  was  not 
siuprising,  considering  the  developments_in 
Douglas'  office. 

"It's  very  evident  she's  going  to  stick  by 
that  Gibson  man  of  hers"  reflected  Lanagan 
cynically.  "Who  the  mischief  ever  could 
dope  out  a  woman?" 


He  made  his  way  to  the  telephone  booths 
and  again  had  Sampson  on  the  wire.  "Send 
someone  down  to  watch  Leslie  for  developn 
ments  and  take  charge  of  the  story"  he  said. 
"I'm  off  on  a  hunch  of  my  own." 

His  mind  relieved  of  immediate  concern 
for  his  paper,  Lanagan  took  the  elevator 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  at  the  Allison 
apartments.  He  hoped  to  find  no  one  there 
except  possibly  a  sleepy  maid;  and  he  was 
not  disappointed.  It  was  Miss  Allison's 
maid  who  opened  the  door. 

"I  womd  like  to  speak  with  Miss  Allison" 
said  Lanagan. 

"She  is  not  in." 

"I'm  sorry.    It  is  very  important." 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do?  I  am  also 
sorry."  She  had  just  a  lilt  of  a  French  ac- 
cent and  more  than  a  gleam  of  French 
roguery  in  her  eyes.  Lanagan,  his  soiled 
and  ill-fitting  garb  safely  concealed  beneath 
the  investing  folds  of  a  domino,  was  not  an 
unhandsome  man,  after  a  dark,  sharp, 
keen-eyed  fashion.  And  he  had  a  trick, 
when  he  so  desired,  that  was  ingratiating 
with  women,  the  magnetism  of  his  black 
and  glowing  eyes  assisting. 

"Possibly  you  can  tell  me;  when  will  she 
come  from  the  ball?  I  have  tried  to  locate 
her  there." 

"Who  can  say?  The  beautiful  mistress! 
With  so  many  admirers!  Isn't  it  the 
splendid  dance?" 

"You  have  been  down?"  Lanagan's 
tone  was  chumminess  itself. 

"Oh,  yes,  for  a  time.    And  you?" 

"I  was  not  dancing.  I  am  a  newspaper- 
man." 

"Oh!  A  journalist?  I  see!  And  what  is 
it  you  want  with  Miss  Constance?  No 
deeficulty?" 

"Why  should  you  think  that?"  asked 
Lanagan. 

"Oh"  she  replied,  shrugging  her  shoulders, 
"it  is  the  only  time  you  journalists  ever 
come — ^making  trouble." 

"I  am  writing  an  article  about  Miss 
Allison's  necklace.  Maybe  you  can  de- 
scribe it?  How  many  pearls  it  has?  How 
they  are  joined?  How  strong  the  gold 
string  is  that  holds  the  pearls?" 

Her  hands  went  up  in  sudden  rapture. 
"Ah-a-h!  The  beautiful  pearls!  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  I  counted  tonight!  Such 
splendid  beautiful  ones!" 

"Is  each  one  fastened  separately  to  the 
gold  string?" 
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''Oh,  assuredly.  I  tried  them.  Each  one 
is  separate." 

"You  knew  it  was  stolen — did  you?" 

"Stolen!  Stolen!  STOLEN!"  Her  voice 
had  risen  almost  to  a  scream. 

"Stolen  from  her  neck  as  she  danced — sl 
very  skilful  piece  of  work"  said  Lanagan 
casually.  The  French  maid  leaned  breath- 
lessly against  the  door.  The  French  maid, 
be  it  remembered,  had  not  as  yet  been  in- 
terviewed by  police  or  reporters.  Leslie 
was  apparently  satisfied  that  he  would  work 
out  his  case  through  Chappie  Carrol  and 
Masters.  He  had  the  very  direst  police 
suspicions.  The  other  newspapermen  were 
evidently  satisfied  for  the  night  with  the 
sensational  story  of  the  theft  itself;  they 
did  not  make  it  a  practice  to  bore  into  a 
case  with  Lanagan 's  intensive  minuteness. 

"What  do  you  think  about  the  strength 
of  the  necklace — how  strong  a  pull  would  it 
have  taken  to  break  it?"  asked  Lanagan. 

The  maid  was  now  eager  to  hear  details, 
but  she  answered  the  question. 

"Quite  strong.  It  caught  as  Miss  Con- 
stance stooped  over  the  dressing  table;  the 
loose  hanging  loop  caught,  you  know,  and 
she  gave  it  quite  a  sharp  tug." 

"Did  either  of  you  examine  it  to  see 
whether  the  string  might  not  have  been 
drawn  so  that  it  may  possibly  have  broken 
later  of  itself  and  dropped  to  the  floor?" 

"We  looked  at  it — it  seemed  to  be  all 
right." 

Before  Lanagan  could  ask  another  ques- 
tion an  animated  group  came  down  the 
corridor.  Miss  Allison  was  the  center  figure, 
and  Lanagan  in  a  swift  glance  saw  that  the 
other  three  were  her  father  and  Mrs.  Hau- 
bert,  her  aunt,  and  Masters. 

"Well,  sir"  came  from  the  heiress,  a  trifle 
haughtily,  "what  brings  you  here  interro- 
gating my  maid?" 

Lanagan  bowed.  "We  newspapermen 
have  no  alternative  in  matters  of  this  sort 
save  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  endeavor 
to  unravel  them"  he  answered.  "Mr.  Alli- 
son has  had  sufficient  experience  with  news- 
papermen to  know  that." 

Lanagan  knew  that  Allison  and  Colonel 
Younger,  publisher  of  the  Enquirer,  were 
very  friendly  and  he  was  maneuvering  to 
play  upon  that  friendship. 

"Certainly,  sir,  certainly"  replied  the 
many-time  millionaire.  "Don*t  worry,  my 
dear,"  to  his  daughter,  "I  would  trust  these 
young  men  of  the  papers  sooner  than  the 


police,  who  are  just  as  apt  to  divide  the  loot 
with  the  thief  as  not.  Isn't  that  correct, 
Mr.  Lanagan?" 

Lanagan  laughed.  "I  presume  it  has 
happened"  he  said.  "Miss  Allison,  would 
you  and  Mr.  Masters  mind  taking,  as  nearly 
as  you  can  remember,  the  positions  you  had 
when  the  pearls — from  all  we  can  learn  now 
— were  taken.  Please  place  Mrs.  Haubert 
where  Miss  Cadogan  was,  as  you  remember; 
and  your  father  where  Winkeppner  stood." 

Lanagan  was  indulging  in  one  of  his  pro- 
cedures of  taking  full  charge  of  a  situation 
merely  by  force  of  personal  magnetism  and 
aggressiveness.  Whatever  astonishment  the 
request  may  have  caused  was  forgotten  in 
his  brisk,  decisive  imperativeness.  The 
party  went  into  the  apartments  and  the 
tableau  was  quickly  placed  in  position  by 
Miss  Allison. 

From  a  respectful  distance  the  French 
maid  looked  on,  curiously. 

Lanagan  studied  the  group  a  moment. 

"About  how  low  from  your  neck  would 
the  pearls  have  hung  when  you  were  bent 
over  in  that  manner.  Miss  Allison?"  he 
asked. 

"I  should  say  about  here"  she  replied,  in- 
dicating a  point  several  inches  below  her 
chin. 

The  group  again  straightened  up,  puzzled 
and  expectant.  But  into  Lanagan's  eyes  a 
sparkle  of  quick  excitement  had  come. 

"When  I  need  you  I  will  call  you"  said 
Miss  Allison,  a  trifle  sharply,  noticing  for 
the  first  time  that  the  maid  still  hovered  in 
the  doorway.  The  maid,  dropping  an 
apologetic  courtesy,  disappeared  to  the 
inner  room. 

The  room  telephone  rang.  Miss  Allison 
answered  it. 

"Yes,  Miss  Allison.  Who?  Chief  Leslie? 
Why,  certainly,  come  right  up.  What  is  it? 
Developments?  Very  well.  I  shall  be  most 
anxious  to  see  you." 

She  had  scarcely  stepped  back  to  the 
group  when  another  telephone  call  was  heard, 
but  more  faintly.  It  was  the  telephone  in 
the  adjoining  room  of  the  apartment. 

"E\ddently  someone  wanted  me  while 
this  line  was  busy,  as  they  have  called  the 
other  room"  said  Miss  Allison.  "Jeanne 
will  call  me." 

"I  am  very  glad  you  are  here,  Mr.  Lana- 
gan" Allison  said.  "I  agree  with  Younger 
now  when  he  says  you  are  the  greatest 
detective  in  the  West." 
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doubled  his  capital,  and  his  wife  had  bome 
him  a  daughter.  Within  a  decade  it  re- 
quired six  figures  to  total  his  wealth  and 
six  fingers  to  count  his  daughters. 

"Lucky  devill"  muttered  his  competitors 
who  saw  his  fortune  growing  with  never  a 
break. 

"Poor  devils!"  mused  his  countrymen 
who  saw  his  family  increasing  with  never  a 
son. 

But  Chan  Gow  Doy  took  what  came  to 
him  with  no  sign  of  elation  and  no 
word  of  complaint,  holding  himself 
aloof  from  those  who  looked  at  him 
askance. 

"Three  healthy  daughters  are 
worth  no  more  than  one  crippled 
son,"  say  the  classics,  so  his  abode 
was  always  referred  to  as  "the  Home 
of  the  Two  Crippled  Sons." 

One  cannot  be  too  guarded  in 
speaking  of  aught  that  concerns  evil 
spirits,so  his  gambling-house  became 
known  as  "the  Home  of  Beautiful 
Angels." 

Chan  Gow  Doy  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Ho  Yin  Doong*  smoking  his 
pipe  and  meditating,  as  he  had  every 
morning  for  years — meditating  upon 
the  caprices  of  demoniacal  spirits 
that  brought  him  wealth  and  denied 
him  sons.  His  desire  had  become  a 
yearning,  his  yearning  an  obsession; 
and  over  and  over  again  he  had  said 
to  himself: 

"I  would  give  all  I  possess  if  that 
stupid  woman  would  only  bear  me 
a  male  child,  no  matter  how  dull- 
witted  or  misshapen." 

As  usual  his  meditations  ended 
when  his  eyes  fell  upon  Quan  Quock 
Ming.t  the  fortune  teller,  squatting 
on  his  stool  across  the  street.  For 
ten  years  he  had  watched  the  necro- 
mancer dozing  on  the  comer, 
rousing  himself  only  long  enough  to 
advise  some  credulous  gambler  that 
the  god  of  chance  was  perhaps  pro- 
pitious. Fortenyearshehadwatched 
the  gamblers  hasten  across  the  street 
and  lose  their  money  at  his  tables,  so 
he  regarded  Quan  with  good-natured 
tolerance  and  contempt. 

For  ten  years  Quan  Quock  Ming 
had  sat  at  his  table  pretending  to 
slumber,     but     covertly   watdiing 
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Chan  Gow  Doy,  each  day  formulating 
new  plans  to  share  in  the  profits  of 
the  gambling-house  and  as  quickly  aban- 
doning them  as  impracticable;  but  always 
awaiting  with  confidence  the  coming  of 
the  rich  gambler  and  the  great  opportuni^. 
Not  so  much  as  a  nod— not  even  a  New 
Year  greeting  had  ever  passed  between 
them,  for  Chan  Gow  Doy  had  no  need  of 
fortune-tellers,  and  Quan  Quock  Ming 
never  played  at  Fan-tan. 
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While  Quan  watched  the 
gambler  from  beneath  half- 
dosed  lids  he  cast  frequent 
glances  up  the  street  toward 
the  Home  of  the  Three 
Crippled  Sons.  When  at 
last  he  saw  a  window  raised 
and  a  white  doth  waved  he 
sprang  from  his  stool  and 
stood  erect  with  both  hands 
raised  high  above  his  head.      'j%^ 

Chan  Gow  Doy  started  and  Oa 
stared  in  amazement,  won-  t( 
dering  if  the  fortune-teller 
had  suffered  a  sudden  seizure. 
Quan  stood  quite  still  an 
instant,  then  strode  deliber- 
ately across  the  street  toward 
the  gambler,  stopped  before 
him  and  bowed  low  with  clasped 

"Younger  brother,"  he  said  ; 
"the  evil  spirits  still  pursue  you.  . 
daughter  is  about  to  be  bom  to  y 

"Hai-ie!"  roared  Chan  Gow  Dc 
ffung  his  pipe  upon  the  sidewalk  an' 
a  clenched  fist  angrily.  "Who  asl 
to  meddle  with  my  affairs?" 

"I  never  meddle,  younger '  t 
rallied  Quan  softly.    "I  give  infom 

"Hai-ie!  You  merely  guess  wl 
chances  are  equal  and  you  take  no 

"I  never  guess,  younger  brother.  ] 

"Go  away!"  ordered  Chan  impi 

Quan  bowed  and  turned  to  go.  Again  he 
started,  flung  his  hands  high  above  his 
head  and  stood  in  the  attitude  of  one  lis- 
tening intently.  As  he  lowered  his  hands  he 
turned  and  bowed  again  to  Chan  Gow  Doy. 

"Younger  brother,"  he  said  solemnly, 
"another  daughter  has  just  been  bom  to 
you." 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  slowly  back 
to  his  stool  while  Chan  hurried  to  the  tele- 
phone within.  The  midwife  answered  his 
mipatient  call. 

"Yes;  it  is  another  daughter,"  she  said, 
"bom  this  instant." 

Chan  flung  the  receiver  from  him  with 
an  oath  and  strode  across  the  street  to 
Quan's  stand. 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  he  demanded. 

Quan  Quock  Ming  squinted  at  him 
through  lus  big  horn- rimmed  spectacles 
for  a  full  half  minute  before  he  answered: 

"Just  as  I  know  that  the  next  one  will 
be  a  son,  younger  brother,  if — if — ."  He 
paused  ^nd  pondered. 


"If  what?"  asked  Chan  Gow  Doy  ea- 
gerly. 

"If  you  are  wise  enough  to  listen  to  wis- 
dom— and  will  act  promptly." 

"Tell  me  what  to  do,  sir  scholar,"  and  he 
laid  a  gold-piece  upon  the  table. 

"Hurry  to  your  home  and  see  to  it  that 
the  news  goes  forth  that  a  son  has  been 
bom  to  you-    Then  return  to  me," 

Within  an  hour  women  were  crying  to 
one  another  from  open  windows  and  men 
were  calling  to  one  another  from  shop 
doors: 

"Chan  Gow  Doy  has  a  son!" 

"Suey  Quai!" 

When  Quan  Quock  Ming  saw  Chan  Gow 
Doy  emerge  from  his  home  and  hurry  down 
the  street  he  seized  "The  Necromancer's 
Guide"  and  buried  himself  in  its  pages. 
When  he  calculated  that  he  had  kept  Chan 
standing    before    his    table    exactly    long 
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enough  he  glanced  up  at  him  over  his 
spectacles. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  demanded. 

"I  want  to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  sir 
scholar?"  and  he  laid  another  gold-piece 
upon  the  table. 

"Concerning  the  matter  of  the  boy  girl?" 

"Yes;  $ir  scholar." 

Quan  laid  aside  the  book  and  pocketed 
the  coin  with  a  pretense  of  indifference.  He 
picked  up  his  um  of  "question  sticks," 
shook  them  till  they  were  thoroughly 
mixed  and  when  Chan  Gow  had  selected 
one  studied  the  cryptic  characters  upon  it 
long  and  attentively,  at  the  same  time  mut- 
tering and  shaking  his  head. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  Chan  Gow 
Doy"  he  said.  "You  were  an  only  son, 
born  to  your  parents  in  their  middle  age 
and  long  after  they  had  abandoned  all 
hope.    Is  it  not  true?" 

"That  is  true,  sir  scholar." 

"In  order  to  delude  the  evil  spirits  into 
the  belief  that  you  were  considered  of  no 
importance  you  were  given  the  name  of 
Gow  Doy.  To  further  safeguard  you,  your 
father  had  one  of  his  cousins,  who  had 
many  sons,  pretend  to  adopt  you." 

Quan  looked  to  Chan  for  confirmation. 

"Yes;  that  is  the  way  to  fool  the  evil 
spirits,  sir  scholar."  he  said. 

"But  you  may  be  certain  that  they  were 
not  deceived,  Chan  Gow  Doy.  They  have 
been  pursuing  you  and  playing  tricks  upon 
you  ever  since.  They  have  brought  you 
great  wealth,  but  only  to  take  it  away  from 
you  at  the  time  of  your  greatest  need — 
in  your  old  age.  And  if  they  permit  you 
to  have  a  son  they  will  just  as  surely  take 
him  away  again — unless  they  are  out- 
witted." 

"Aih-yah!"  cried  Chan  Gow  Doy.  "Let 
them  take  my  fortune  if  they  will,  for  I 
can  then  no  more  than  starve,  but  if  I  have 
no  son  to  perpetuate  the  family  name  and 
offer  sacrifices  at  my  grave,  how  can  I  ever 
get  through  the  Ten  Courts  of  Justice  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead?" 

"That  is  true.  You  must  have  a  son — 
at  any  cost." 

"I  would  freely  give  all  I  possess,  sir 
scholar." 

"You  may  have  to,  Chan  Gow  Doy." 

"Tell  me— what  is  to  be  done?" 

"Much — if  the  evil  spirits  are  to  be  de- 
ceived. They  must  be  led  to  believe  that 
you  have  a  son  despite  their  machinations, 


and  that  you  have  parted  with  your  for- 
tune without  their  intervention.  Thinking 
themselves  defeated,  they  will  retire  in 
disgust  and  cease  meddling  with  your 
affairs." 

"But  how  is  that  to  be  done,  sir  scholar? 
My  parents  took  every  precaution,  and  yet 
the  spirits  were  not  deceived." 

"Your  parents  were  not  well  advised, 
Chan  Gow  Doy." 

"I  shall  do  as  you  say,  sir  scholar." 

"If  you  fail,  I  shall  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences" declared  Quan.  "First, you  must 
close  the  mouth  of  the  midwife  so  tightly 
that  it  will  not  open  again.  Then  you  must 
proceed  exactly  as  you  would  have  done 
had  your  seventh  daughter  been  your 
first  son.  You  must  give  a  great  feast  to 
your  friends,  make  a  handsome  present  to 
the  Mother  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  29th 
day,  when  you  shave  the  head  of  the  child, 
give  her  a  boy's  name,  attire  her  in  boy's 
dothing,  have  her  adopted  into  another 
family  with  many  sons  and  rear  her  exactly 
as  though  she  were  a  boy." 

"And  my  fortune,   sir  scholar?" 

"That  matter  will  be  attended  to  in 
due  time." 

"It  shall-  be  as  you  say,  sir  scholar" 
promised  Chan. 

On  the  29th  day  Ah  Chut*,  swathed  in  old 
rags,  was  laid  on  the  kitchen  floor,  a  poul- 
tryman's  net  was  thrown  over  her,  and  she 
was  given  the  name  of  Guy  Juy.f  Her  head 
was  shaven  and  covered  with  a  hood 
adorned  with  a  chicken's  comb  instead  of 
puppy's  ears.  Then,  clothed  in  bright- 
colored  silk,  she  was  carried  out  upon  the 
public  streets  in  the  arms  of  her  father;  and 
the  gambler,  who  had  seldom  been  heard 
to  speak  and  had  never  been  seen  to  smile, 
stopped  all  whom  he  met,  to  laugh  and  to 
chat,  saying: 

"Just  look  at  my  firie  boy!" 

But  when  he  was  alone  with  Quan  Quock 
Ming  he  whispered: 

"I  placed  him  upon  a  quilt  anii  offered 
him  many  different  articles  in  order  to 
discover  what  calling  he  will  follow  when 
he  is  grown  up.  He  would  not  look-  at  the 
book,  so  he  is  not  to  be  a  scholar.  He  would 
not  touch  the  abacus,  so  he  is  not  to  be  a 
business  man.  But  what  do  you  think, 
sir  scholar?  He  stretched  out  both  hands 
for  my  revolver,  so  he  is  to  be  a  fighting  man . ' ' 

And  both  laughed  loud  and  long. 
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coin  nor  the  threats  of  her  father  moved 
her. 

"You're  a  very  bad  boy"  said  Quan, 
shaking  his  head  and  frowning  at  her,  but 
she  merely  stuck  out  her  tongue  at  him  and 
returned  to  her  candy. 

Chan  Gow  Doy  sank  wearily  upon  a 
chair,  bowed  his  head  and  sat  quite  still. 

"Are  you  ill,  younger  brother?"  inquired 
Quan  solicitously. 

"I  am  sick  at  heart,  sir  scholar,"  replied 
the  gambler,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
"For  almost  two  years  I  have  been  very 
near  all  the  joy  that  comes  to  the  father  of 
a  son,  pretending — always  pretending — to 
possess  it,  but  never — ^never — able  to  take 
it.  Today — today — as  the  time  draws 
near,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  anxiety.  If 
the  next  one  be  not  a  son,  sir  scholar,  I 
shall  surely  despair — and  die." 

"Be  patient  and  confident,  younger 
brother"  admonished  Quan  Quock  Ming. 
"You  have  done  all  that  a  man  who  is 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  evil  spirits  can 
do.  Still — ^if  I  had  another  hundred  dollars 
to  oflFer  as  a  sacrifice  at  the  temple,  it  would 
be  timely  and  perhaps  propitiatory." 

Chan  Gow  Doy  gave  him  the  money  as 
readily  as  he  had  always  given,  but  with 
little  hope  that  the  spirits  would  be  van- 
quished, then  took  his  departure.  Quan 
unlocked  his  camphor-wood  chest,  took 
from  it  a  bag  of  gold,  poured  it  upon  the 
table,  ran  his  fingers  through  it  again  and 
again,  then  fell  to  stacking  it  and  counting  it. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed.  "A  fortune  al- 
ready! And  if  the  next  one  be  a  son — 
Ah!" 

He  put  the  gold  back  into  the  bag  and  the 
bag  back  into  the  chest,  and  he  had  scarcely 
turned  the  key  upon  it  when  hurried  foot- 
steps sounded  upon  the  stairs  and  an  im- 
patient ring  came  at  his  door.  When  it 
was  opened  Chan  Gow  Doy  burst  into  the 
room. 

"I  have  a  son,  sir  scholar!"  he  shouted. 
"At  last  I  have  a  son!" 

"Sh-h-h!  Not  so  loud,  younger  brother" 
warned  Quan  Quock  Ming. 

"Why  can  I  not  shout  it  to  the  world, 
sir  scholar?" 

"The  evil  spirits  may  hear  you,  take  him 
from  you  and  turn  your  moment  of  greatest 
happiness  into  one  of  deepest  grief.  That 
is  their  way,  Chan  Gow  Doy.  You  must 
still  be  patient  and  watchful.  Return 
quickly  to  your  home,  close  the  mouth  of 


the  midwife  with  gold  and  announce  to 
yoiu:  friends  that  another  daughter  has 
been  bom  to  you." 

"Another  daughter!" 

"Yes." 

"Aih-yah!  Am  I  never  to  know  the  joy 
of  a  son?" 

"Not  if  he  is  taken  from  you.  Do  as  I 
bid  you.  Otherwise  I  will  not  undertake 
to  answer  for  the  results." 

"You  have  found  a  son  for  me,  sir  scholar, 
and  I  shall  trust  you  to  preserve  him  to  me. 
It  shall  be  as  you  say." 

And  the  first-born  son  of  Chan  Gow  Doy 
became  the  last  bom  daughter,  and  was 
given  no  name,  but  called  simply  Ah  Bot.t 

Guy  Juy,  as  the  petted  and  pampered 
son  of  the  house  of  Chan,  scarcely  knew  the 
meaning  of  a  wish  denied.  The  idolatrous 
parents  were  her  obedient  servants,  the 
despised  daughters  of  the  family  her  abso- 
lute slaves.  So  when  the  midwife  refused 
to  give  her  the  baby  to  play  with  she  flew 
into  a  passion  that  nothing  would  assuage. 
She  threw  herself  upon  the  floor,  kicked, 
screamed,  cursed  and  bumped  her  head  till 
she  was  exhausted,  then  listened  sullenly 
to  bribe-offerings  of  unheard-of  quantities 
of  candies,  cakes  and  firecrackers,  only  to 
burst  into  another  paroxysm  the  moment 
she  recovered  sufficient  strength  and  breath. 
Every  trick  and  every  artifice  that  her 
parents  could  think  of  was  employed,  but 
nothing  would  swerve  her  for  an  instant 
from  the  determination  to  have  Ah  Bot; 
so  at  last  in  sheer  desperation  her  father 
told  her  she  could  have  the  baby  all  for 
her  own,  first  exacting  a  promise  from  her 
that  she  would  be  very  careful  of  her  little 
sister  and  never  feed  her  candy  or  peanuts. 

Guy  Juy  and  Ah  Bot  became  insep- 
arable. She  soon  leamed  to  give  the  baby 
his  bottle,  and  he  would  take  it  from  no 
other.  When  his  teeth  began  to  come  and 
he  grew  peevish  and  fretful  no  hand  but 
Guy  Juy's  could  rock  his  cradle,  no  finger 
but  hers  could  rub  his  aching  gums.  It 
was  Guy  Juy  who  taught  him  to  walk  and 
first  guided  him  to  the  candy  shops,  where 
she  drove  bargains  with  the  dealers  and 
explained  that  she  was  Chan  Gow  Doy's 
boy,  and  Ah  Bot  was  her  little  sister. 

Together  they  roved  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  Chinatown  in  search  of  adventure, 
pausing  to  pull  feathers  from  the  chickens 
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the  other  boys,  and  held  himself  aloof  from 
them,  but  conceived  a  great  liking  for 
little  Guy  Juy.  And  she  was  never  happier 
than  when  sitting  by  his  side  on  a  door- 
step in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  listening  to 
tales  of  highbinder  wars  and  the  prowess 
of  hatchetmen. 

"And  some  day,"  he  often  said  to  her, 
"you  and  I  will  be  great  fighting'  men  to- 
gether." 

Guy  Juy,  fired  with  that  ambition, 
watched  a  chance  to  steal  her  father's 
revolver,  terrified  her  sisters  with  it, 
threatened  them  with  instant  death  if  they 
told  her  father  and  carried  the  weapon  in 
the  waist-band  of  her  trousers  till  the  bulge 
beneath  her  blouse  attracted  attention  and 
prompted  the  search  that  discovered  it. 

Though  Chan  Gow  Doy*s  face  wore  a 
smile  his  heart  was  filled  with  misgivings. 

"What  can  I  do  about  it,  sir  scholar?" 
he  asked  of  Quan  Quock  Ming  during  one 
of  their  frequent  consultations.  "My  girl 
has  become  a  very  bad  boy,  and  my  son 
is  becoming  a  very  good  girl." 

"Wait,  younger  brother — wait"  admon- 
ished the  fortune-teller.  "When  the  time 
comes  you  shall  have  a  good  son  and  a  val- 
uable daughter." 

It  was  the  afternoon  before  Chinese  New 
Year's  and  under  the  influence  of  the  warm 
February  sun  Quan  Quock  Ming,  sitting 
at  his  little  table  on  the  street  comer,  fell 
into  a  doze.  When  his  chin  dropped  upon 
his  chest  he  started  and  sat  bolt  upright 
for  a  moment,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  remem- 
bered that  prosperity  had  relieved  him  of 
the  necessity  of  watching  for  prospective 
patrons.  He  planted  his  elbows  upon  the 
table,  rested  his  fat  face  in  his  hands, 
closed  his  eyes  and  was  soon  slumbering 
peacefully. 

Guy  Juy,  passing  warily,  heard  him 
snore,  paused  and  grinned.  She  drew  a 
stout  cord  from  her  trousers  pocket,  tied 
one  end  of  it  to  a  leg  of  the  table,  slipped 
around  the  corner,  braced  herself,  gave  the 
string  a  jerk  and  ran.  The  table  flew  from 
imder  the  old  fortune-teller,  and  he  sprawled 
upon  the  sidewalk;  but  his  pursuit  was 
imexpectedly  swift  and  sudden.  Guy  Juy, 
turning  to  look  back,  stumbled  over  a 
chicken  coop  and  escaped  capture  only  by 
rolling  under  a  wagon  and  scrambling  out 
on  the  other  side. 

"You    little    she-devil!"    roared    Quan 


Quock  Ming,  as  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
sidewalk  shaking  his  fist  at  her.  "Wait! 
Wait!  I  shall  fix  you!" 

Guy  Juy  put  her  thumb  to  her  nose, 
wagged  her  fingers  derisively  and  scampered 
away  to  watch  the  preparations  for  the 
approaching  festivities. 

Confectioners  were  heaping  stacks  of 
sweetmeats  upon  their  counters,  and  mer- 
chants were  wrapping  coins  in  red  papers, 
while  their  employees  wove  ropes  of  fire- 
crackers and  put  up  decorations.  Creditors 
were  pursuing  debtors,  and  debtors  were 
dodging  creditors  on  this  day  of  account- 
ing, and  when  they  met  there  were  many 
altercations  and  a  few  fights.  With  the 
coming  of  darkness  crackers  began  to  pop 
at  intervals  here  and  there,  like  the  desul- 
tory firing  of  the  old  year's  pickets  being 
driven  in,  quickly  followed  by  the  crash 
of  musketry  at  close  quarters,  now  dying 
down,  now  breaking  out  afresh  and  dying 
again;  and  at  last  the  silence  that  told  of 
the  death  of  the  old  year. 

Guy  Juy  was  in  the  thick  of  it  all  frojn 
beginning  to  end,  even  forgetting  to  go 
home  for  the  evening  meal,  missing  noth- 
ing; enjoying  everything,  laughing,  shout- 
ing and  fighting  with  the  boys  of  the  street 
over  the  possession  of  unexploded  crackers; 
and  when  she  climbed  the  stairs  of  her 
home,  grimy,  happy  and  breathless  with 
the  excitement  of  it  all,  a  new  joy  awaited 
her.  The  fine  clothing  to  be  worn  by  the 
members  of  the  family  on  the  morrow  was 
spread  out  on  the  chairs  of  the  living-room 
— rich  embroideries  for  the  girls,  and  green 
silk  trousers  that  tied  at  the  ankles  and  a 
purple  silk  blouse  for  Guy  Juy. 

"You  may  put  them  on  now"  said  the 
mother,  and  all  scampered  away  to  dress 
themselves  in  their  holiday  attire. 

"Aih-yah!"  cried  Guy  Juy,  as  she 
strutted  about  with  her  hands  tucked  in  her 
long  sleeves.  "Don't  you  wish  that  you 
were  boys,  so  that  you  could  always  do 
exactly  as  you  please?  Hai-ie!  You  are 
only  good-for-nothing  girls  dressed  for  the 
market  like  pigs,  and  have  to  sit  around 
home  waiting  for  someone  to  buy  you! 
Don't  you  wish  that  you  could  make  New 
Year  calls  on  merchants,  drink  rice  wine 
and  get  presents  of  silver?  And  when  I 
am  old  enough  I  shall  be  a  fighting  man!" 

The  older  girls  frowned  and  angry  retorts 
rose  to  their  lips,  but  their  mother  scowled 
at  them  and  shook  her  head. 
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Guy  Juy  was  calculating  the  amount  of 
money  she  would  receive  on  the  morrow, 
wondering  if  it  would  be  enough  to  pay  for 
a  revolver,  when  a  ring  came  at  the  door, 
and  Quan  Quock  Ming  entered,  red  in  the 
face  with  anger  and  the  exertion  of  climb- 
ing the  stairs.  He  stopped  when  his  eyes 
fell  upon  Guy  Juy,  and  he  stood  glaring 
at  her  malevolently  till  he  could  get  bis 
breath.  With  the  prank  of  the  afternoon 
Still  fresh  in  her  mind  she  slipped  to  her 
father's  side  for  protection.  Quan  Quock 
Ming  turned  to  Chan  Gow  Doy  and  raising 
his  hands  high  above  his  head  roared: 

"The  time  has  come,  Chan  Gow  Doy! 
The  time  has  come!" 

Th^n   he   strode   across   the   room   and 
shook  a  fat  finger  in  Guy  Juy's  face. 
■■  "I  made  a  boy  of  you,  and  now  I  shall 
make  a  girl  of  you!"  he  bellowed. 
!   "You  shan't!    You  can't!"  cried  Guy  Juy 
with  an  oath.    "1  won't  be  a  girl!" 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  the 
weight  of  her  father's  hand.  A  buffet  on 
the  side  of  the  head  sent  her  sprawling 
upon  the  floor. 

"Let  that  teach  you  the  respect  that  is 
due  your  elders!"  he  roared.  "You  are 
a  girl!    You  have  always  been  a  girl — ^and_ 


you  shall  remain  a  girl!  Garb  and  com- 
port yourself  accordingly,  or  you  shall  be 
Well  beaten!" 

On  the  morning  of  the  New  Year  Guy 
Juy,  dressed  in  a  cast-oS  suit  of  girl's  cloth- 
ing, her  forehead  shaven  like  a  boy's,  sat 
in  sullen  silence  listening  to  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  her  elder  sisters  while  they  attired 
themselves  (or  the  holiday. 

"Look  at  the  boy  girl!"  exclaimed  one. 

"No;  that  is  a  girl  boy!"  laughed  another. 

Ah  Bot,  attired  in  a  yellow  silk  blouse 
and  blue  silk  trousers,  his  head  freshly  shaven 
and  his  queue  carefully  braided,  came  to  bid 
Guy  Juy  good-by  before  departing  with  his 
father  to  pay  the  New  Year  calls. 

"Where  is  Guy  Juy?"  he  asked. 

"Aih-yah!"  laughed  one  of  his  sisters. 
"There  is  no  Guy  Juy;  but  there  is  Ah  Chut!" 

"See!"  cried  another.  "The  great  fight- 
ing man  is  only  the  seventh  pig!" 

Guy  Juy  flew  at  them  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage,  cursing,  scratching,  kicking  and  biting, 
till  she  was  overpowered  by  her  sisters  and 
beaten  by  her  parents.  And  they  flung 
her  into  a  corner  like  a  bundle  of  old  rags, 
locked  the  door  upon  her  and  left  her  to 
her  own  meditations. 


NOON  IN  PORTSMOUTH  SQUARE 

By  ISABELLE  HOWE  FISKE 

The  fountain-galleon  in  Portsmouth  Square 

Is  Louis  Stevenson's;  for  joy  of  him 

Erected,  not  as  to  a  memory  dim; 
And  sought  as  freely  as  the  golden  air 
Breathed  by  these  toilers,  briefly  idlers,  where 

He,  too,  once  seemed  to  idle,  while  his  mind 

On  golden  galleons  sailed  far,  to  find 
Its  treasure  island,  for  a  world  to  share. 


Yonder  the  strange  bright  wares  of  Chinatown 

Fair  lading  for  this  magic  prow  might  be: — 

How  would  these  loungers  and  his  lovers  all 

Crowd  round  to  hear  of  ships  and  sailors  brown. 

Were  he  but  here,  to  answer  to  our  call. 

Three-score  and  young,  back  from  his  Southern  Sea! 
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HAVE  found  it!" 

The  exclamation  broke  from 
Captain  Jonathan  Winship  of 
the  "Ocean"  ofiF  Humboldt  bar 
in  the  sununer  of  1806.  The 
Aleuts  who  lay  on  the  deck 
waiting  the  lookout's  cry  that  a  sea  otter 
had  showed,  sprang  up  and  dragged  their 
bidarkas  to  the  vessel's  rail.  But  it  was  a 
golden  fleece  the  captain  had  sighted. 

For  several  centuries  Humboldt  bay  had 
wrapped  itself  in  fog  whenever  the  explor- 
ing navigators  came  sailing  along.  Viz- 
caino, Cabrillo  and  Ferreko  had  never 
guessed  the  bay's  existence;  Bodega  found 
only  Trinidad;  the  bay  had  twice  masked 
itself  from  Vancouver's  eyes.  Discovery 
had  waited  the  coming  of  a  gull-eyed 
Yankee  skipper  and  a  chantying  Boston 
crew. 

"I  knew  there  must  be  a  land-locked 
harbor  somewhere  between  the  Golden  Gate 
and  the  Columbia  river  mouth,  and — I 
have  found  it!"  If  Winship  had  a  regret 
it  was  that  he  was  under  charter  to  the 
Russian  American  Fur  Company  and  that 
his  discovery  must  carry  the  name  of  the 
Czar.  The  captain  of  the  "Ocean"  bore 
as  close  as  he  dared  to  the  unsounded  bar 
and  found  the  sea  thundering  across  into  a 
treasure  of  a  harbor  that  could  give  im- 
mediate anchorage  to  all  the  ships  since 
Jason.  Then  he  gave  up  his  southerly 
course  and  many  promising  otter  skins  and 
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hurried  northward  again.    He  was  carrying 
the  news  to  Rezanov. 

Baron  Nicolai  Petrovich  de  Rezanov 
had  moved  Russia  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe.  He  had  won  from  Alexander  I  a 
charter  granting  his  company  privileges 
equal  to  those  the  East  India  Company 
had  wheedled  from  the  British  crown. 
Only  a  few  months  before,  he  had  left  his 
starving  companions  at  Sitka  and  gone 
in  the  "Juno"  to  the  Spanish  settlement 
on  San  Francisco  bay  to  trade  St.  Peters- 
burg wares  for  food.  Storms  had  thwarted 
his  plan  to  take  possession  of  the  Columbia 
river  for  his  company  and  the  Czar  while 
on  the  way,  but  Spanish  laws  had  not  pre- 
vented him  from  storing  the  "Juno's" 
hold  with  flour  and  dried  meats,  nor  from 
winning  the  sweet  nuptial  promise  of 
Dona  Concepdon  Arguello,  daughter  of 
the  comandante,  and  fairest  of  California 
maids.  Winship's  news  of  his  history- 
breeding  discovery  must  have  come  to 
Rezanov's  ear  even  as  he  said  good-by  to 
his  resuscitated  companions  at  Sitka  and 
prepared  to  ride  overland  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  ask  the  Czar,  the  pope  and  the 
King  of  Spain  to  sanction  his  coming  mar- 
riage. He  wrote  letters  that  tell  still  of  his 
dream  of  an  empire  that  should  reach  from 
Alaska  well-nigh  to  the  cacti  of  the  Mexican 
line.  He  would  hurry  back  to  his  bride 
and  then — a  stronghold  on  the  Columbia 
and  another  at  new-found  Humboldt  bayl 
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female  seized  his  ankle  and  jerked  him 
to  the  ground.  One  of  the  bears  that  had 
fallen  now  re\'ived  and  came  and  sunk  its 
teeth  in  the  clothing  on  Wood's  chest. 
The  grizzlies  pulled  against  each  other 
until  they  tore  every  garment  from  the 
unresisting  man.  Having  apparently  torn 
their  troublesome  assailant  to  pieces,  the 
grizzlies  withdrew.  When  Wood  dared  to 
move,  the  bears  returned  to  crush  his 
shoulder  and  break  his  leg.  Wood's  com- 
f>anions  attempted  his  rescue  and  after 
firing  they  were  barely  able  to  get  back 
into  their  trees.  After  five  hours  of  toying 
'with  Wood's  broken  body,  the  bears  dis- 
appeared. Wood's  wounds  were  crudely 
dressed,  and  meat  was  secured  from  the 
carcass  so  dearly  achieved.  Wood  urged 
his  companions  to  shoot  him  and  be  rid 
of  a  burden  that  might  cost  them  all  their 
lives.  They  insisted  upon  carrying  him 
along.  At  a  rancheria  they  made  bold  to 
bargain  with  a  chief  for  the  care  of  Wood 
until  they  could  return  with  assistance  and 
supplies.  The  chief  took  all  their  proffered 
trinkets,  then  drove  them  out.  After 
suffering  and  privation  to  which  any  but 
iron  men  must  have  succumbed,  they 
reached  a  ranch  in  Sonoma  county  and  left 
Wood  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Mark  West. 
Slowly  he  grew  back  to  health.  It  was  his 
pen  that  wrote  the  graphic  story  of  the 
expedition. 

But  not  one  of  the  eight  sharers  of  the 
precious  secret  of  discovery  was  able  to 
return  to  Humboldt  while  yet  the  bay  re- 
mained their  own. 

"I  have  found  it!" 

This  time  the  words  jubilated  from  the 
lips  of  Lieutenant  Douglas  Ottinger  in 
April,  1850.  With  his  fifty  partners  he  had 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  on  the  "Laura 
Virginia"  to  discover  the  outlets  of  the 
Klamath  and  the  Trinity  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  ocean  commerce  with  the 
gold  regions  from  which  those  rivers 
dropped  down.  Before  they  had  discovered 
the  mouth  of  either  river,  the  landing  party, 
led  by  E.  H.  Howard,  tricked  opposing 
Indians  with  a  compass  and  a  gun  that 
could  speak  a  hole  through  a  tree,  and  came 
upon  the  dimpling  bay.  A  crew  in  a  whale 
boat  first  made  the  crossing  from  the  open 
sea;  then  Lieutenant  Ottinger  crowded  on 
sail  and  let  the  little  "Laura  Virginia" 
drive  over  the  bar  ahead  of  the  monstrous 


waves.  As  the  anchor 
shouted:  "Beyond  all  doi 
the  harbor  of  our  fortunea 
than  we  sought.  The  tra 
must  here  go  in  and  out. 
session  and  prepare  to  live 

They  named  the  bay 
the  illustrious  Prussian  banm.  Ftt  t 
time  it  was  a  question  whether  Euitksii 
Areata,  at  first  called  UnioD,  was  to  be  the 
port  metropolis.  Today  Euieka  hu  tt- 
teen  thousand  population  and  Areata  oih 
fifteen  hundred,  but  the  little  "wUte  d^ 
is  famous  for  a  beauty  that  is  daaak  ^B 
seen  across  six  miles  of  shimmering  bfae. 

With  the  passing  of  tioM  thdr  dty  b- 
came  all  that  the  "Laura  ^rginia"  putf 
expected.  Men  got  over  their  fint  lor 
of  the  titanic  redwoods  and  leuned  Id 
lumber  the  appalling  trees  with  pnfiL 
Much  of  the  lumber  went  into  the  rndd- 
ing  of  San  Frandsco.  The  fertile  vall^ 
were  brought  under  cultivation.  At 
Eureka,  with  many  a  wealthy  dtun 
calling  it  home,  remained  the  ca^ntal  of  ■ 
principality  that  was  shut  off  fmn  At 
world.  None  but  the  ruggedly  adventunni 
flowed  into  it  over  its  eastern  and  aoutban 
wall  of  mountains;  none  but  those  han^ 
enough  to  disdain  a  breaking  bar  came  to 
it  regularly  from  the  sea. 

"I  have  found  it!" 

A  sun-seasoned  man  unrolled  a  m^i  thit 
seemed  to  be  his  pride  on  a  mahoflM^ 
table  and  looked  into  the  pink-white  facts 
of  a  board  of  directors  that  rei»eaented 
money.  "Yes,"  re-aflfirmed  the  seamed 
and  seasoned  engineer,  "I  have  found  the 
all-rail  route  to  Eureka.  From  Ukiah  tlK 
line  goes  northward  through  Willits  to 
Outlook  creek,  which  it  crosses  twelve 
times  in  twenty-two  miles  before  the  can- 
yon of  the  Eel  is  reached.  The  line  follows 
down  the  Eel  river  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  Fernbridge,  thence  goes  norther^ 
twenty  miles  over  a  logging  railroad  already 
built  to  Eureka.  Three  times  the  Eel  must 
be  bridged.  There  will  be  two  ta  three 
dozen  tunnels." 

"What's  the  country  like  geologically?" 
one  director  inquired. 

"Like  a  pudding"  the  engineer  replied. 
"The  ground  is  soft,  shifting,  and  mostly 
standing  on  end.  Where  you  would  expect 
a  rai.sin  in  the  pudding  you  will  find  a 
boulder  as  big  as  a  hotel.    It  is  a  mammoth, 
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rule  they  are  not  quite  so  large  and  they 
are  easier  to  grasp  mentally  if  only  on 
account  of  their  symmetry  and  number. 
When   I   stand   in   front   of    the   Grizzly 
Giant  of  the  Mariposa  Grove  I  always  feel 
that  I  am  going  to  blow  up.    After  moving 
steadily  through  the  Humboldt  trees  for 
an  hour  I  found  I  could  breathe  normally 
and  was  no  longer  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  I  was  in  Brobdingnag.     I  think  it  is 
the    multiplicity  of 
the  trees  and  the  in- 
variable harmony  of 
their   dreadful    pro- 
portions that  enables 
one  to  accept  them 
as  belonging  to  his 
world. 

Complete  though 
each  tapering  bole 
appears,  it  is  the 
forest  and  not  the 
individual  tree  that 
is  the  unit.  It  is 
only  the  outposts 
along  the  edges  of  a 
grove  that  are  braced 
against  the  wind, 
just  as  it  is  these 
alone  that  have 
branches  draping 
them  down  to  the 
ground.  Maybe  the 
pillars  within  these 
temples  of  Solomon 
have  no  lower  limbs 
because  the  coaxing 
sun  is  never  able  to 
get  at  the  bark,  but 
it  is  pleasant  to  fancy 
that  the  outposts  do 
the  guarding  and  the 
bearing  so  that  the 
protected    vestals 

with     singleness     of         The  puck  uoln,  Ultle  slslot 

purpose     may     lift 

each  its  frondose  offering  straight  into  the 

sk> 

Birds  feel  the  solemnity  of  these  woods. 
1  heard  no  cautious  trill,  caught  no  brief 
flash  of  a  wing.  There  are  no  nests  in  these 
securest  of  all  tops.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  not  even  the  human  ever  acquires 
careless  familiarity  in  the  depths  where 
the  brakes  grow  yards  high  and  the  oxalis 
carpet  lets  one  sink  to  his  knees.  The 
manager  of  the  biggest  mill  stopped  his 


automobile  in  such  a  place  to  let  me  look 
around.  It  was  his  hat  that  came  off  first. 
He  reached  down  reverently  and  hushed 

the  purr  of  the  engine. 

"Hypocrite!"  I  exclaimed.  "You  are 
in  the  business  of  cutting  them  down." 

"I  am  forced  to  cut  them  down  at  the 
command  of  milord  Dividends"  the  mana- 
ger of  the  biggest  mill  repUed;  "yet  every 
time  I  go  through  this  grove  I  take  off  my 
hat  and  whisper  my 
faltering  prayers." 

On  Bull  creek  is 
the  finest  forest  that 
breaks  through  the 
crust  of  the  world. 
It  stands  close  to 
Dyerville,  now  a 
railroad  station.  The 
Humboldt  supervis- 
ors invested  a  million 
and  a  half  in  bonds 
in  order  that  the 
State  Highway 
might  be  built 
through  the  grove  at 
once.  Many  of  the 
trees  are  twenty  feet 
in  thickness.  The 
largest  single  speci- 
men is  twenty-tiiree 
feet  through  at  the 
height  of  a  man's 
head,  and  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  at  its  first 
limb,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet 
above  the  ground. 
The  bole  below  that 
first  Umb  would  saw 
into  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four 
thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  worth,  at 
to  tho  stage  and  railway  current  prices, 
Sqooo.  Half  the 
tree's  life  antedates  the  Christian  era. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  a 
permanent  redwood  park.  One  proposal 
covers  seventeen  hundred  acres  at  Fortuna; 
another  fifteen  thousand  acres  on  the  Kla- 
math river. 

Special  machinery  was  invented  for 
lumbering  the  trees.  The  butt  log  is  so 
heavy  that  it  will  not  float  unbuoyed  in 
the  mill  pond.  The  trees  average  forty 
to  the  acre  and  their  felling  is  mapped  out 
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••T^  UT  it's  simply  out  of  the  question" 
Ij  I  expostulated.  "Everyone  I've 
talked  to  has  said  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  for  you  to  make  the 
trip.  There  are  no  accommodations  for 
women  up  in  the  interior,  no  food  fit  for 
them,  nothing." 

"Don't  be  so  obstinate"  said  the  Lovely 
Lady,  petulantly.  "There's  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  I  can't  go  if  you  can.  Wasn't 
I  the  first  white  woman  to  travel  over  the 
Hedjaz  Railway,  when  there  wasn't  a  place 
to  get  food  between  Damascus  and  El 
Ma'an?  And  you  didn't  hear  me  complain, 
did  you,  when  they  wouldn't  take  us  into 
that  German  hotel  in  Dar-es-Salam  be- 
cause they  thought  we  were  English,  and 
I  cooked  our  meals  on  a  spirit  lamp  in  the 
room  over  that  horrible  saloon  where  the 
soldiers  used  to  come  for  their  debauches? 
Your  Cariboo  country  can't  be  half  as  bad 
as  German  East  Africa,  I'm  perfectly  sure 
of  that.  Please  let  me  go — I  promise  that 
I  won't  be  any  trouble  at  all." 

The  Lovely  Lady  is  almost  irresistible 
when  she  condescends  to  plead  like  that, 
but,  though  I  longed  to  take  her,  I  re- 
mained adamantine  in  my  refusal,  for  the 
British  Columbian  hinteriand  is  about  the 
last  place  in  the  world  to  take  a  woman — 
at  least  in  a  motor-car.  So  I  fell  back  on 
another  line  of  argument. 

The  account  Ol  this  Jouriii'f  begat; 


"You  mustn't  get  the  idea  that  we  don't 
want  you"  I  explained.  "We  do,  of  course. 
You've  been  a  perfect  tnunp  through  eveiy 
mile  of  the  trip  up  from  Mexico.  But  this 
British  Columbian  business  is  altogether 
different.  It's  a  gamble,  any  way  you  look 
at  it,  and  with  the  heavy  rains,  and  the 
perfectly  atrocious  roads,  where  there  are 
any  roads  at  all,  and  the  winter  coming  on, 
the  cards  are  already  stacked  against  us. 
In  fact,  the  chances  are  about  even  that  we 
shall  have  to  abandon  the  car  up  there  in 
the  forest  and  come  out  on  foot.  And  be- 
sides, the  car  will  be  loaded  to  the  gunwales 
with  gasoline  and  blankets  and  provisions, 
for  after  we  leave  Quesnel  we  will  have  to 
cross  four  hundred  miles  of  wilderness  be- 
fore we  can  buy  so  much  as  a  soda  cracker." 

"Of  course  if  you  put  it  that  way"  said 
the  Lady  bravely,  though  I  saw  her  lip 
quiver,  "there's  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
You  wouldn't  have  much  room  for  extra 
gasoline  if  you  took  me,  would  you?  I 
hadn't  thought  of  that.  But  I  did  want  to 
finish  the  trip  with  you  and  Tommie.  I 
hate  to  have  people  think  that  I'm  a  quitter, 
or  that  I  can't  go  anywhere  that  a  man  can 
go-" 

"Any  one  who  has  been  to  the  places  and 
done  the  things  that  you  have  can  never 
be  called  a  quitter"  I  reassured  her,  "and 
if  it  could  ^possibly  be  managed  there's  no 
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ykioft;  thence  two  hundred  and  twenty 

ytfki  due  north  by  the  Cariboo  Trail  to 

^waid;  and  from  Quesnel  northwestward 

by  the  Yukon  Telegraph  Trail  for  another 

torn  hundred  miles,  via  Fort  Eraser,  to 

Hudton,  on  the  Upper  Skeena,  whence  it 

is  less  than  ninety  miles  in  an  air-line  to 

Stewart,  on  the  Alaskan  border.    Those  to 

lAim  we  had  outlined  our  plans'  had  been 

anytluDg  but  encouraging.    We  were  told 

that  we  would  never  get  a  dozen  miles  north 

of  Qliesnel;    that   repeated   attempts   to 


five-thousand-pound  car;  that  we  would 
undoubtedly  be  caught  in  the  impending 
autumn  rains  and  be  compelled  to  abandon 
our  machine  altogether;  in  short,  that  a 
commission  ought  to  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  our  sanity  for  seriously  contem- 
plating so  foolhardy  and  hazardous  an  en- 
terprise. All  of  which  only  had  the  effect 
of  making  us  the  more  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  our.  adventure  and  to  trust  to 
luck  to  siumount  the  obstacles  as  we  came 
to  them. 


WmceRupe 


Fort  Firaaer  with  the  outside  world 
JBtiOBtUy  automobile  service  had  failed; 
■£  for  aamy  five  hundred  miles  there  was 


Wattem  Oumdm  Is  ilMhed  across,  from  west  to  east,  by  two  ffreat  rival  railway  systems,  the 
OMHdlan  Fseifle  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacilic.  running  parallel,  five  hundred  miles  apart. 
TiMKr  ue  obiiMOled,  as  by  the  cross-bar  in  a  capital  H,  by  the  old  military  road  known  as  the 
Cteiboo  nmUt  which,  with  Its  prolongation,  runs  from  Asbcroft  on  the  Canadiau  Pacific  to  Fort 
'-  George  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 


Without  an  up-to-the-minute  map  of 
British  Columbia  at  your  elbow  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  understand  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  confronted  us.  Western 
Canada  is  slashed  across,  from  west  to 
east,  by  two  great  rival  railway  sys- 
tems: the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  former, 
starting  from  tidewater  at  Vancouver, 
stretches  across  the  Dominion  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  hugging  the  American  boundary 
throughout   most   of   its   three   thousand 


oBi  that  the  representative  of  a  Chicago 
gifcar  ooaifiBny  had  attempted  to  make  the 
p  to  Hueltoii  two  years  before  with  a 
^t  car  tptdaOy  built  for  the  purpose, 
id  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  it 
MTt  and  padL  it  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
•olutkm  which  was  obviously  impossible 
ith  our  siz-eylindery  fifty-four  horse-power, 
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statues  on  the  rocks  above  the  angry  river; 
and,  most  interesting  of  all,  the  huge  schools 
of  spawning  salmon  which  turned  portions 
of  the  river  into  an  iridescent  red,  which 
actually  choked  the  mouths  of  the  smaller 
tributary  streams,  and  which  in  places  were 
so  tightly  jammed  that  a  man  might  al- 
most have  walked  on  them.  It  was  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  showed  but  a 
scarlet  rim  over  the  Cascade  range,  when 
the  train  rumbled  over  a  river  bridge,  a 
station  platform  thronged  with  men  whose 
broad-brimmed  hats  shaded  brown  and 
bearded  faces  slipped  past,  and  the  solici- 
tous Ethiopian,  hastening  in  with  his  whisk 
broom  and  his  expectant'  smile,  informed 
us  that  we  were  at  Ashcroft. 

Ashcroft  is  to  British  Columbia  what 
Mombasa  is  to  British  East  Africa,  what 
Skagway  is  to  Alaska:  the  beginning  of  the 
wilderness,  and  an  outfitting  point  for 
those  who  are  headed  into  the  interior 
on  sport  or  business.  Just  as  Santa  Fe 
was  the  southern  terminus  of  the  his- 
toric Santa  Fe  Trail,  so  Ashcroft  is  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  Cariboo  Trail 
which  was  built  by  the  British  Government 
in  the  early  sixties  to  accommodate  the  mad 
rush  to  the  gold  fields  of  the  Cariboo.  For 
two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  the  Cariboo 
Trail  runs  due  north,  approximating  the 
course  of  the  Eraser,  but  at  Quesnel  it 
turns  at  a  right  angle  and  continues  east- 
ward for  another  fifty  miles  or  so  to  Bar- 
kerville,  now  the  main  source  of  British 
Columbia's  gold  production.  The  whole  of 
this  region  is  dependent  for  its  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  upon  the  mail, 
passenger  and  freight  service  maintained 
by  the  British  Columbia  Express  Company 
— ^familiarly  known  as  the  "B.  X." — 
which  maintains  a  virtual  monopoly  in 
transportation  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  great  triangle  bounded  by  the  Eraser, 
the  Thompson  and  the  Rockies.  This  com- 
pany, with  its  numerous  ramifications, 
occupies  a  position  analogous  to  that  held 
by  the  Wells-Fargo  Company  in  the  days 
before  the  railways  had  replaced  the  stage- 
coach routes  across  the  plains.  The  com- 
pany operates  three  classes  of  coaches  — 
passenger,  mail  and  freight — in  addition 
to  the  service  of  river-steamers  which  it 
runs  during  the  months  when  navigation 
is  open  on  the  Eraser  above  Quesnel.  The 
company  maintains  an  automobile  service 
from  Ashcroft  to  Quesnel,  the  passengers 


for  Fort  George  making  the  balance  of  the 
journey  by  river.  This  is,  I  suppose,  the 
costliest  journey  for  its  length  in  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  costliest  in  the 
world,  sixty-five  dollars  being  charged  for 
the  four-hundred-mile  trip,  with  meals  and 
sleeping  accommodations  extra.  For  any 
one  who  would  see  the  "Last  West"  in 
all  its  picturesqueness,  it  is  worth  the 
money  ten  times  over.  Where  else,  I  ask, 
unless  in  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West,  can  you 
still  see  four-horsed  Concord  stages,  and 
lumbering  white-topped  prairie-schooners, 
and  mile-long  pack  trains,  and  log  cabins, 
and  cow-punchers,  and  fur-traders,  and 
prospectors,  and  Indians,  and  all  those 
other  types  and  features  which  charac- 
terized our  own  frontier  of  half  a  century 
ago? 

While  we  were  in  Ashcroft  we  visited 
the  "B.  X."  headquarters,  where  the  com- 
pany maintains  large  stables  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  horses  which  its  agents  are  con- 
stantly purchasing  on  the  ranges  of  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  admirably  equipped 
shops  for  the  repair  of  its  rolling  stock,  all 
of  its  vehicles,  motpr-cars  and  coaches 
alike,  being  readily  distinguishable  by  their 
scarlet  bodies  and  canary-colored  wheels. 
The  passenger  automobiles  cover  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  between  Ash- 
croft and  Quesnel  in  fourteen  hours,  the 
chauffeurs  driving  as  though  the  devil  were 
at  their  wheels;  the  four-horsed  mail- 
coaches,  by  means  of  relay  stations  every 
twenty  miles  or  so,  cover  the  same  distance 
in  three  days;  while  the  fast  freight  coaches 
— freight  on  the  Cariboo  costs  seventeen 
cents  a  poimd — spend  nearly  a  week  upon 
the  trip.  Notwithstanding  the  fantastic 
charges  which  the  company  makes  for 
passengers  and  freight,  it  has  many  ob- 
stacles to  contend  with  unknown  in  more 
thickly  settled  lands,  for  after  the  autimm 
rains  it  sometimes  requires  thirty  horses  to 
haul  a  freight-wagon  through  the  treach- 
erous black  mud  which  is  one  of  British 
Columbia's  most  unpleasant  features,  while 
in  winter  the  service  is  maintained  by 
sledges  under  even  more  trying  conditions. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Ashcroft 
is  the  great  number  of  freight  wagons 
parked  in  the  dusty  square  beside  the  rail- 
way siding  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  supn 
plies  for  the  far  interior.  Instead  of  the 
capacious  boat-shaped  bodies  and  enor- 
mous canvas  tops  which  characterized  the 
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The  prices  of  gasoline  were  not  high;  they 
were  fantastic:  at  Ashcroft  we  bought  it 
wholesale  and  it  only  cost  us  fifty  cents  a 
gallon,  which  was  quite  within  reason;  at 
Quesnel  we  paid  a  dollar;  at  Fort  Fraser 
the  price  rose  to  a  dollar  and  sixty-five 
cents,  and  at  Bobtail  lake  to  two  dollars  a 
gallon/  This,  so  I  was  assured  by  the  agents 
of  the  company,  was  exactly  what  it  had 
cost  to  freight  it  in.  I  don't  doubt  it  in 
the  least.  We  didn't  grumble,  either — 
we  were  too  glad  to  get  it  at  any  price,  for  it 
was  our  most  precious  supply. 

While  we  were  outfitting  in  Ashcroft  we 
were  guests  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel, 
where  we  lounged  away  several  profit- 
able evenings  listening  to  the  yarns  and  the 
gossip  of  the  many  kinds  of  men  who  fre- 
quent such  a  place.  Barring  the  Grand 
Hotel  at  Tiflis,  and  a  certain  bar,  of  which 
I  forget  the  name,  in  the  Calle  de  San 
Francisco,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  I  know  of 
no  place  where  you  can  rub  elbows  with  so 
many  interesting  j^eople.  Sprawling  upon 
the  polished  bar,  or  with  chairs  tilted  back 
at  a  precarious  angle  and  feet  resting  on 
the  rail  of  the  whitewashed  stove,  were 
pros|>ectors  fresh  from  the  Groundhog 
region,  their  faces,  such  parts  of  them,  at 
least,  as  were  not  bewhiskered,  sun-tanned 
to  the  color  of  mahogany;  English  ranch- 
men, their  accents  broad  as  their  hat- 
brims,  who  had  ridden  in  from  Lilloet  and 
the  Okanogan;  stage-coach  drivers  from 
the  B.  X. — one  of  them,  thanks  to  the 
aperture  left  by  a  broken  tooth,  had  ac- 
quired a  remarkable  proficiency  in  decorat- 
ing the  whitewashed  wall  with  a  patri- 
otic "G.  R.'*  in  expectorated  tobacco  juice; 
out-at-elbows  remittance  men  who,  had 
they  been  back  in  London,  would  doubtless 
have  been  viewing  life  through  the  glasses 
of  a  monocle  and  a  club-window  in  Picca- 
dilly, but  who  were  now  waiting  for  the 
next  mail  to  bring  them  the  anticipated 
cheques  so  that  they  might  renew  their  im- 
paired credit  at  the  bar;  a  ruddy-faced 
horse-buyer  for  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police — though  he  was  in  mufti  you  could 
have  told  that  he  was  a  soldier  as  far  as 
you  could  see  him,  by  the  cut  of  his  mus- 
tache and  the  way  he  carried  his  shoulders; 
two  Americans,  one  the  representative  of 
a  famous  firearms  factory,  the  other  a 
drummer  for  a  Chicago  packing-house,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  noisy  game  of  freeze- 
out  in  a  corner;  a  corduroy-clad  engineer 


who  had  left  a  breakwater-building  job  in 
Brazil  to  help  build  a  railroad  in  Canada; 
and  a  score  more  of  the  desperate,  the 
needy,  or  the  adventurous — skirmishers  all 
on  civilization's  firing-line,  real  pioneers  of 
progress. 

We  made  it  a  point  to  ask  everyone  with 
whom  we  could  scrape  an  acquaintance  as 
to  the  prospect  of  our  getting  through  to 
the  Skeena,  and  the  more  people  with  whom 
we  talked  the  slimmer  seemed  to  become 
our  chances  of  success.  One  man  assured 
us  that  there  was  no  road  whatever  beyond 
Fort  Fraser  and  that  we  would  have  to 
take  our  car  apart,  as  our  Chicago  prede- 
cessor had  done,  and  pack  it  through  on 
the  backs  of  horses.  Another  told  us  that 
there  were  no  bridges  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Fraser,  but  that  we  mustn't  let  a  little 
thing  like  that  worry  us  because  we  could 
get  the  Siwashes  to  build  rafts  and  ferry 
us  across  the  rivers,  though  when  he 
learned  that  the  loaded  car  weighed  up- 
wards of  three  tons  he  wasn't  so  optimistic. 
Another  cheered  our  now  drooping  spirits 
by  assuring  us  that  we  could  always  hire 
a  passing  freighter  to  haul  us  out  to  civil- 
ization— or  what  stands  for  civilization 
along  the  Skeena — if  we  broke  down  in  the 
forest. 

"An  eight-horse  swing  ought  to  haul 
you  out  in  a  fortnight  "'he  added. 

"What  would  it  cost?"  I  inquired  cau- 
tiously. 

"Oh"  he  answered  carelessly,  "if  you're 
a  good  hand  at  driving  a  bargain  you  ought 
to  get  it  for  somewhere  round  a  hundred 
dollars  a  day." 

That  cheered  us  up  considerably. 

We  started  from  Ashcroft  early  on  an 
autumn  morning.  The  air  was  as  clear  and 
dry  as  Rhine  wine;  the  Cariboo  Trail 
twisted  northward  like  a  great  brown  boa- 
constrictor;  overhead  was  a  sky  of  wash- 
tub  blue.  Almost  the  entire  population 
of  the  little  town  had  turned  out  to  see  us 
off,  and  as  we  moved  away,  the  car's  nose 
turned  Alaskawards,  they  gave  us  a  cheer 
and  waved  their  hats  and  called  after  us 
"Good  luck  to  you!"  and  "Hope  you'll  get 
through,  fellows!"  Though  I  had  met 
them  only  two  days  before,  and  shall 
probably  never  meet  them  again,  for  the 
Cariboo,  like  the  coasts  of  Africa,  is  a  land 
of  How-d'ye-do-and-good-by,  I  expect  that 
it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  I  fore- 
gather  with   more   interesting   men   than 
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Creek  where  navigation  begins  upon  the 
Upper  Fraser. 

After  leaving  Soda  Creek,  the  road,  now 
become  extremely  rough  in  places,  hugged 
the  eastern*  shore  of  the  Fraser  as  closely  as 
the  precipitous  banks,  with  their  sudden 
ascents  and  descents,  would  allow.  Top- 
ping one  of  these  unexpected  rises  we  saw 
the  Fraser,  here  a  broad  and  majestic 
stream  flowing  between  densely  wooded 
banks,  stretching  like  a  silver  ribbon  into 
the  mystic  North.  Clustered  on  the  eastern 
shore  were  two-score  or  so  of  buildings,  a 
few  of  them  conspicuous  by  their  white 
paint  and  green  blinds,  the  others  of  un- 
barked  logs.  At  one  end  of  the  settlement 
was  a  wharf  and  two  river-steamers  with 
clouds  of  black  smoke  pouring  from  their 
funnels. 

"That*s  Quesnel,  all  right  enough"  said 


I,  "those  are  the  B.  X.  steamers  for  Fort 
George.  And  do  you  see  the  building 
down  near  the  waterfront;  the  one  with  a 
flag-staff  on  it  and  a  little  bigger  than  the 
rest?  That's  the  hotel,  where  we're  going 
to  get  a  good  dinner — at  least  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  good  dinner — and  spend  the  night.*' 

"Do  you  see  that  dense  black  forest?" 
asked  Tommie,  f>ointing  across  the  river. 
"The  one  that  stretches  northward  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see?  Well,  that'^s  where 
we're  going  to  spend  tomorrow  night,  and 
the  next  night,  and  the  night  after  that, 
and  goodness  only  knows  how  many  nights 
beside,  and  when  we  once  get  into  it  we'll 
be  darned  lucky  to  get  anything  to  eat  at 
aU." 

Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  about  it;  ad- 
ventures certainly  awaited  us  beyond  the 
Fraser. 


In  November  the  Autobirds  will  be^in  mudlarkinR  in  a  wildtTuess 


A  VAGROM  MAN 


By  A.  B.  BENNETT 


When  the  first  begotten  of  Adam 

A  fugitive  went  his  way, 
Methinks  a  horror  he  found  the  Night, 

And  that  blessings  came  by  Day: 
The  brook  that  murmured  among  the  rocks. 

The  flower  that  grew  beside ; 
The  tree  that  sheltered  a  resting-place. 

Where  he  sat  in  the  shade,  and  sighed; 
The  peak  that  beckoned,  milk-white  with  snow, 

And  valleys  of  sweet  content; 
All  these,  doubt  not,  were  his  mercy-grant, 

When  his  soul  was  almost  spent. 
And  out  of  this  moment  of  graciousness, 

So  rare  to  his  toil  and  fear. 
He  babbled  the  first  Magnificat 

To  startle  his  own  tense  ear. 


A  Pageant  of  Xranisportation 


Bjr  JOHN  S.  McGROARTY 

Authirafi   •■Tht  Ml-ion  Phy" 


THE  pageant  of  the  "Evolution  of 
Transportation"  staged  in  the  sun- 
lit streets  of  San  Bernardino  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  July  last  was  an  important 
event  in  more  ways  than  one.  To  begin 
with,  it  celebrated  a  great  human  achieve- 
ment, namely,  the  completion  of  the  electric 
railway  between  the  sea  and  the  farther 
mountains,  binding  a  veritable  inland  em- 
pire with  a  |>ort  of  call  for  ships.  And  I  am 
convinced  that  at  least  one  of  the  true 
essentials  of  pageantry  is  just  that — to 
celebrate  an  achievement. 

Also,  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
art  of  pageantry,  it  was  a  very  beautiful 
picture,  for,  of  course,  a  pageant,  like  the 
heroine  of  a  play  or  a  novel,  must  be  beau- 
tiful. It  must  likewise  l>e  correct  and  truth- 
ful in  its  pictures  and  portrayals,  because 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  form  of  art  that 
can  so  well  leach  truth,  or  that  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  mislead  and  hopelessly  mis- 
inform the  people.  This  San  Bernardino 
pageant  was  as  faithful  to  the  facts  of  his- 
tory as  the  mirror  of  Time  itself. 

Finally,  the  pageant  aroused  to  the  high- 
est and  most  wonderful  degree  the  com- 
munity spirit.  Therefore  it  was  important 
fundamentally.  Although  the  pageant  was 
conceived  and  carried  to  successful  execu- 
tion by  Charles  H.  Burnett,  manager  of 
outside  operations  for  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railway,  with  the  resources  of  that  insti- 
tution back  of  him  to  make  a  dreamer's 


dream  come  true,  yet  it  was  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Its  actors  were  men  and 
women  of  San  Bernardino,  Riverside  and 
adjoining  places.  In  the  majority  of  in- 
stances these  actors  represented  either  a 
history  which  they  had  themselves  helped 
to  make  or  history  that  was  made  by  their 
fathers  or  more  distant  ancestors.  In  the 
pageant  the  Indian  was  an  Indian,  the  pio- 
neer was  a  pioneer  or  the  son  of  a  pioneer, 
and  the  caballero  was  not  only  a  caballero 
in  his  own  right,  but  the  son  of  a  caballero 
as  well. 

If  this  be  not  true  pageantry,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  pageantry  is.  At  least  I 
do  not  fear  to  take  the  stand  that  this  is 
what  pageantry  should  be.  And  it  was  all 
so  real,  as  well  as  so  glamorous  with  beauty, 
that  it  thrilled  me  to  the  very  heart.  And 
here,  again,  is  another  essential  of  the 
pageant — that  it  shall  stir  the  emotions. 
It  meant  more  to  the  people  who  witnessed 
it  than  any  other  Californian  celebration 
has  ever  meant,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  was  truly  Californian.  It  was  not 
a  fiesta  or  a  carnival,  but  a  pageant.  And, 
I  think,  it  was  the  first  that  California  has 
ever  had  that  was  her  very  own. 

Of  course,  the  pageant,  like  its  sister,  the 
play,  must  have  a  theme,  and  the  theme  at 
San  Bernardino  was  a  mighty  one,  indeed. 
The  greatest  business  the  world  knows 
today,  or  that  it  has  ever  known,  is  the 


by  ox  teams,  the  American  soldiers  with 
army  wagons,  the  horse  cars  of  the  early 
modem  days,  the  tram  cars,  the  dummy 
engines,  the  famous  mule  car  of  Ontario, 
the  first  crude  trolley  coaches,  and  then — 
at  the  triumphant  last — the  great  trolley 
car  of  today  as  the  final  word. 

I  am  leaving  out  much  description  of 
detail  in  this  brief  and  wholly  inadequate 
outline  of  the  pageant.  True  it  was  not 
done  on  a  large  scale,  yet  more  than  five 
hundred  participated  in  it,  and  it  stretched 
through  several  blocks  of  the  dty.  It 
could  have  been  made  far  larger,  but  only 
by  enlarging  the  size  of  each  scene.  Its 
scope  was  really  as  complete  as  though 
there  had  been  ten  thousand  people  and  a 
thousand  vehicles  in  it.  Philadelphia  gave 
an  historical  pageant  last  summer  which 
included  fifty  thousand  participants,  and 
St.  Louis  gave  one  with  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  participants,  but  I 
doubt  if  either  of  these  vast  forms  of  dis- 
I>lay  aroused  one  single  human  emotion. 
It  is  not  size  but  quality  that  makes  the 
true  pageant,  even  as  the  same  rule  applies 
to  all  forms  of  art. 

The  test  of  the  pageant  at  San  Bernar- 
dino was  the  tears  that  stood  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  beheld  it  as  it  carried  them  back- 
ward across  the  misted  years  to  the  mem- 
ory of  men  who  were  here  before  we  came 
and  whose  sacrifice  and  heroic  endeavors 


made  possible  the  California  that  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  deft  little  touches  that  the 
pageant-master  put  into  his  work  that 
caused  the  spectacle  to  get  so  close  to  the 
people's  hearts.  And  in  the  effort  to  do  this 
one  could  see  how  well  he  must  have  been 
helped  by  the  participants  themselves; 
which  fact  alone  serves  to  illustrate  the* 
value  of  the  community  idea  in  pageantry. 
For  Instance,  in  the  prairie  schooner  of 
the  pioneers  there  sat  on  the  driver's  seat 
an  old  woman  who  had  crossed  the  plains 
to  California  just  that  way.  In  her  hands 
she  held  a  frying  pan  from  which  she  deftly 
threw  flapjacks  in  fascinating  somersaults, 
never  once  missing  her  aim.  With  her  in 
the  wagon  were  other  pioneers  singing  the 
songs  they  sang  on  the  long  journey  to  the 
land  of  gold.  The  throngs  in  the  streets 
laughed  and  cried  by  turns.  It  was  the 
real  thing. 

Again,  by  one  deft  touch,  the  scene  of 
the  coming  of  the  padres  was  made  wonder- 
ful with  the  carrying  of  two  crosses  by  the 
Indians.  They  were  not  the  convention- 
alized crosses,  but  were  made  from  saplings 
bound  at  the  intersections  with  rawhide. 
It  was  a  strange  thing  to  see  how  deeply 
these  simple  symbols  of  Calvary  affected 
the  onlookers.  The  Indians  were  real 
Indians,  it  is  true,  and  the  padres  were 
properly  costumed,  but  it  was  the  crosses 
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that  gave  "atmosphere"  to  the  scene.  At 
the  sight  of  those  rude  symbols,  so  simple 
yet  so  eloquent  of  the  story,  those  who 
beheld  them  through  dimmed  eyes  were 
swept  back  upon  the  brown  stretches  of  El 
Camino  Real  to  the  Mission  days,  and 
lived  for  the  moment  in  that  glamorous, 
lost  civilization  that  is  now  as  far  away  as 
Nineveh  and  Tyre. 

In  the  wake  of  all  this,  there  was  throwTi 
another  touch  which  went  straight  to  the 
imagination  with  an  effectiveness  perhaps 
greater  than  all  else  which  the  spectacle 
presented.  This  was  the  appearance  of 
President  Paul  Shoup  of  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric Railway,  standing  in  a  float  represent- 
ing the  old  office  in  San  Bernardino  where 
as  a  boy  he  sold  tickets  to  passengers  on 
the  local  railway  twenty  years  ago.  Here 
he  was,  then,  back  again  to  his  native  dty, 
the  quiet,  serious  boy  who  had  gone  out 
from  the  great  hills  unheralded  and  un- 
known to  seek  his  fortune,  and  who  hud  now 
returned  as  the  head  of  the  greatest  trolley 


system  of  electric  railway  in  the  world — 
the  captain  in  the  saddle,  master  of  an 
army  of  twice  ten  thousand  men.  It 
warmed  the  heart  to  hear  the  cheers  of 
those  who  knew  him  long  before  success 
had  crowned  him  with  its  laurels.  After  all, 
it  was  Paul  Shoup's  day.  The  pageant 
that  preceded  seemed  but  to  lead  up  to  him, 
when  he  came,  l"he  trail  of  antiquated 
horse  cars  and  trolley  cars  and  the  up-to- 
the-minute  red  dragon  at  the  end  was  his 
welcome  home. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  fine  big  thing,  this 
pageant  at  San  Bernardino.  Not  the  least 
of  its  results  is  the  knowledge  that  we  can 
do  what  there  was  done  that  day  and  that 
we  need  not  go  outside  of  California  for 
pageant  material  in  the  way  of  either  liter- 
ature or  art.  Our  history  and  its  romance, 
our  glamorous  past,  our  inspiring  present 
and  the  future's  far-sweeping  dreams  are 
all  we  need  to  make  endless  i>ageants  that 
shall  stir  the  heart  and  uplift  the  souls  of 


A  Lumberjack  and  His  Millions 


ONE  day  a  couple  of  laborers  walking 
through  the  woods  of  western  Oregon 
met  another  lumberjack  going  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  asked  where  he 
was  going  the  latter  replied  "Benson's 
Camp." 

"No  use  going  there"  warned  one  of  the 
fiist-named  workmen.  "We  have  just  been 
there  and  they  won't  take  on  any  more 
men.   Better  beat  it  back  to  town,  pardner," 

However,  the  stranger  continued  on  his 
way.  He  had  never  liad  any  trouble  in 
getting  a  job  since  he  began  working  for  his 
board  and  clothes  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
That  was  in  Norway,  just  fifty  years  ago. 
Four  years  later  he  came  to  America,  where 
he  was  so  successful  in  finding  work  and  in 
saving  and  investing  the  proceeds  thereof 
that  when  the  above  conversation  occurred 
he  not  only  owned  the  camp  to  which  he 
was  going  but  also  several  million  dollars' 
worth  of  the  surrounding  timber. 

How  did  it  happen  that  two  of  these 
log-punchers  were  out  of  a  job  and  the  other 
a  milLonaire?  It  didn't  exactly  happen,  so 
far  as  the  latter  was  concerned.  It  was  the 
result  of  many  years  of  the  hardest  kind  of 
work,  directed  by  keen  foresight  and  good 
judgment. 

"I  never  took  anything  (or  granted,"  said 
Mr.  Benson,  "but  thoroughly  and  carefully 
investigated  every  proposition  before  de- 
ciding upon  a  course  of  action,  then  went 
ahead  and  stuck  to  it,  regardless  of  what 
others  said.  I  generally  got  on  the  job  a 
little  ahead  of  the  other  fellows  and  stayed 
a  little  longer  than  the  rest." 

Simon  Benson's  wealth  is  tainted  with 
nothing  worse  than  perspiration  generated 
by  pulling  a  cross-cut  saw,  skinning  a  yoke 


of  oxen  or  rolling  logs  with  a  cant-hook. 
He  has  never  been  called  on  the  carpet  by 
the  Interior  Department  for  gum-shoe  agree- 
ments and  questionable  contracts  with 
dummy  entrymen,  his  timber  deals  being 
simply  cash  purchases  from  bona-fide  own- 
ers. Like  most  of  America's  self-m^de  men, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hard 
Knocks,  having  taken  a  seven-years'  course 
in  the  woods  of  Wisconsin.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-three  he  started  a  store  at  Lynxville 
and  married  Miss  Esther  Searle.  Losing 
nearly  everything  by  fire,  the  young  couple 
came  west  and  the  husband  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  logging  on  the  lower 
Columbia  river.  A  few  years  later,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife's  health,  they  moved  to 
Colfax,  Washington,  where  Benson  again 
lost  all  his  property  and  also  his  dearly 
beloved  wife. 

With  nothing  to  show  for  nearly  twenty 
years  of  hard  work,  the  plucky  Scandinavian 
returned  to  Oregon  with  his  three  little  chil- 
dren and  started  a  small  logging  camp  on 
the  Columbia,  opposite  KaJama.  In  four 
years  the  outfit  was  paid  for  and  $j,ooo 
saved.  Transferring  his  operations  to  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  a  large  camp  was 
managed  so  successfully  that  at  the  end  of 
five  years  his  capital  stock  amounted  to 
$60,000.  The  daily  output  was  increased 
to  300,000  feet  and  about  $3,000,000 
earned  in  the  next  dozen  years.  All  surplus 
capital  was  invested  in  timber  land  until 
over  seventy  miles  of  this  sort  of  real  estate 
had  been  acquired.  There  was  enough  saw- 
timber  on  the  tract  to  make  two  and  a  half 
billion  feet  of  lumber — 5,000  trainloads.  A 
half-million-doUar  logging  plan  t  and  railroad 
was  built  in  the  timber  and  at  San  Diego  a 
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lumberman  at  last  gave  way  imder  the 
strain  of  working  all  day  with  his  men  in 
the  woods  and  part  of  the  night  getting 
things  ready  for  the  next  day's  output, 
which  he  did  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. In  1910  he  sold  all  his  holdings  for 
about  $5,000,000  and  has  since  devoted 
most  of  his  time  to  regaining  lost  health, 
in  which  pursuit  he  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. Although  enjoying  a  princely 
income  Mr.  Benson  still  lives  simply  and 
naturally  and  has  never  gotten  out  of  touch 
with  or  sympathy  for  the  common  people, 
being  always  on  the  lookout  for  a  chance 
to  do  something  in  their  behalf.  Believing 
that  the  saloon  is  the  workingman's  great- 
est enemy,  he  has  pledged  $50,000 — more, 
if  necessary — to  seciure  the  passage  of  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  which  was  introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  Works  at  the 
former's  suggestion.  Mr.  Benson  is  of  the 
opinion  that  most  of  the  evils  of  intem- 
perance are  caused  by  the  use  of  whiskey 
and  other  distilled  liquors,  beer  and  wine 
being  considered  comparatively  harmless. 
Congressman  Hobson's  bill  he  considers 
a  mistake,  because  at  this  time  it  is  im- 
possible to  secure  the  prohibition  of  all 
kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  effort 
should  first  be  directed  toward  the  abolition 
of  those  liquors  which  are  most  harmful. 
Furthermore,  since  the  distillation  of  whis- 
key is  a  very  simple  matter,  the  passage 
of  the  Hobson  bill  would  result  in  greatly 
increasing  drinking  and  drunkenness  in  the 
home,  as  it  permits  every  man  to  manu- 
facture his  own  supply  of  liquor. 

Mr.  Benson  is  much  interested  in  the 
good-roads  movement  and  contributed 
$10,000  to  help  build  the  Columbia  River 
Highway.  He  also  bought  and  beautified 
Gordon  Falls  for  the  free  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  public.  The  Benson  Hotel, 
which  he  built  in  Portland  at  a  cost  of 
$1,250,000  and  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
hostelries  in  the  Northwest,  is  his  summer 
home,  but  the  winters  are  spent  in  southern 
California. 

"My  advice  to  those  who  wish  to  pros- 
per in  life,"  says  Mr.  Benson,  "is  to  work 
hard  and  not  object  to  long  hours.  Always 
do  your  work  a  little  better  than  the  other 
fellow.  Never  touch  drink  or  spend  your 
time  aroimd  saloons.  Be  truthful,  honest 
in  all  your  dealings  and  prompt  in  keeping 
appointments.    This  will  insm-e  your  suc- 


cess and  hold  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  your  fellow-men." 

The  following  incident  well  illustrates 
one  side  of  Benson's  character.  One  hot 
summer  day  he  noticed  on  the  street  a  poor 
woman  with  several  small  children,  vainly 
looking  for  a  place  to  get  a  drink  of  water. 
A  score  of  beautiful  drinking  foimtains, 
each  costing  $500,  now  adorn  the  principal 
corners  of  the  Rose  City,  the  gift  of  her 
limiberman  emeritus.     O.  H.  Barnhill. 


The  Farm  Woman's  Moses 

REPRESENTATIVE  farm  women  from 
all  the  world  were  gathered  at  an  inter- 
national congress  in  Ghent  last  year.  It 
was  a  most  imposing  affair.  At  a  cost  of 
half  a  million  dollars  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment had  erected  a  model  village  of  model 
farm  houses  with  model  equipment.  The 
aristocracy  of  all  Europe  graced  the  con- 
gress with  its  presence. 

At  one  of  the  general  sessions  the  dele- 
gate of  the  farm  women  living  in  the  Ameri- 
can West  was  to  speak.  She  mounted  the 
platform,  bowed  to  the  patronesses  and 
the  audience.  Within  her  a  conflict  was 
raging.  Should  she  deliver  the  message 
that  was  surging  through  her  mind? 
Was  it  suitable?  Would  it  strike  the 
wrong  note?  All  around  her  were  mar- 
quises and  comtesses,  viscountesses  and 
princesses  of  royal  blood,  baronesses,  earl- 
esses,  duchesses,  women  of  the  loftiest 
rank,  of  a  position  so  exalted  that  from 
their  height  the  most  intrepid  Fifth  Avenue 
climbers  appeared  to  be  mere  gold-bugs  on 
the  bottom  of  the  social  Grand  Canyon. 
What  would  these  aristocrats  think  of  so 
plebeian  a  theme? 

The  delegate  from  the  American  West 
stiffened  like  a  ramrod.  Plebeian?  A  faint 
smile  appeared  at  the  comers  of  her  firm 
mouth.  She  was  thinking  of  her  Western 
ranch,  of  the  eleven  hundred  cherry  trees 
she  had  pruned  with  her  own  capable 
hands  that  spring.  Plebeian  indeed!  Was 
creative,  purposeful  work  something  to  be 
ashamed  of?  She  would  deliver  her  mes- 
sage! Glancing  about  her  with  unembar- 
rassed eyes  she  began  to  speak  of  that 
which  was  nearest  her  heart.  She  spoke  of 
the  kitchen,  of  the  proper  way  to  wash 
dishes,  of  automatic  potato-peelers,  of  the 
best  arrangement  of  sink  and  drainboard, 
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New  World.  They  asked  for  more,  de- 
manded details,  diagrams.  They  petted 
and  lionized  the  American  farm  woman  who 
knew  how  to  cook,  how  to  pnme  her  own 
trees,  who  could  quote  the  classics  and  mix 
the  latest  arsenical  spray  with  equal  fa- 
cility. They  f^ted  her,  carried  her  off  to 
manorial  castles,  took  her  cruising  on  a 
royal  yacht. 

And  then  they  elected  her  president  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women. 

Mrs.  Belle  Van  Dom  Harbert,  of  Man- 
zanola,  Colorado,  is  the  apostle  of  organ- 
ized, systematized,  efficient  cheerfulness 
in  the  farm  home.  "Better  to  be  a  cheerful 
woman  than  to  have  an  immaculate  house. 
Better  to  have  no  gravy  with  a  smile  than 
gravy  with  a  frown.  Better  to  have  a  rose 
in  your  hair  than  an  extra  vegetable  on  the 
table"  she  says.  "Do  you  know  that  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  their 
sons  who  go  to  the  city  have  left  the  coim- 
try  on  the  advice,  at  the  urging  of,  their 
women?  If  you  want  to  make  country  life 
popular,  forget  the  men.  They'll  be  glad 
enough  to  stay  wherever  the  women  are 
contented  and  happy." 

Mrs.  Harbert  is  not  a  theorist.  She 
knows.  She  has  been  nmning  one  of  the 
most  successful  farms  in  the  valley  of  the 
Arkansas,  in  eastern  Colorado,  for  more 
than  ten  years.  She  is  a  self-made  woman. 
In  Des  Moines  she  taught  school  when  she 
was  fifteen,  was  principal  seven  years 
later.  She  came  to  Denver,  taught  for  a 
living  and  incidentally  obtained  a  degree 
at  the  Denver  University  in  her  spare 
hours.  And  with  her  spare  money  she  laid 
siege  to  a  piece  of  farm  land.  By  and  by 
she  abandoned  chalk  and  blackboard,  took 
charge  of  the  farm  land,  made  out  of  it 
one  of  the  finest,  most  productive  and  profit- 
able orchards  in  Colorado.  Her  cherries 
took  the  grand  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  ex- 
position; she  started  the  gooseberry  indus- 
try, nursed  it  until  the  district  last  year 
shipped  almost  two-score  carloads  of  goose- 
berry preserves.  But  she  did  not  neglect 
the  kitchen.  Because  a  trained  efficient 
mind  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem, the  Harbert  household  always  ran 
smoothly  no  matter  how  great  the  rush  of 
harvest  time.  The  kitchen  was  planned, 
not  just  built.    Nor  was  money  spared. 

"Money  is  always  at  hand  for  new  labor- 
saving  implements  to  be  used  out  in  the 
fields,"    says    Mrs.    Harbert,    "and    their 


purchase  has  been  made  easy,  but  the  farm 
woman  had  to  get  along  with  an  ante- 
bellum equipment  in  her  kitchen.  The 
farmer  can  pay  for  a  mower  or  a  binder 
with  a  note;  the  farmer's  wife  has  to  pay 
cash  for  her  tools.  Mostly  she  doesn't 
know  that  new,  more  efficient  kitchen 
equipment  is  on  the  market." 

Mrs.  Harbert  resolved  to  enlighten  her 
sisters.  For  several  years  she  exhibited 
and  lectured  on  the  model  kitchen  at  the 
Colorado  State  Fair,  gave  cooking  demon- 
strations which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion that  Mrs.  Harbert  saw  the  need  of 
systematic,  far-reaching  effort.  She  organ- 
ized the  women  of  eastern  Colorado  and 
affiliated  with  the  International  Congress  of 
Farm  Women. 

Mrs.  Harbert  broke  her  hip  while  in 
Europe,  but  her  active  mind  brooked  no 
physical  restraints.  She  appeared  before 
the  American  Congress  of  Farm  Women 
at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  last  fall  even  though 
she  was  obliged  to  use  crutches.  This 
spring  her  energetic  enthusiasm  was  thrown 
into  a  new  task.  She  has  called  a  session 
of  the  International  Congress  of  Farm 
Women  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  next  year. 
In  order  to  give  an  object-lesson  in  efficiency 
to  the  delegates  she  is  planning  the  erection 
of  a  group  of  model  American  farm  homes 
at  the  Panama-Pacffic  International  Ex- 
position. Funds  for  the  construction  of 
one  unit  of  the  group  have  already  been 
pledged;  contributions  for  the  building 
fund  are  coming  steadily  to  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  organization  in  Denver,  coming 
from  the  farm  women  themselves  and  from 
those  who  realize  the  fimdamental  nature 
of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  congress. 

Thanks  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Harbert, 
the  San  Francisco  fair  will  be  the  first 
American  exposition  at  which  the  farm 
women  of  the  country  will  have  an  exhibit 
all  their  own.  W.  V.  W. 


Nemesis  and  the  Bad  Angels 

HE  has  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  jail, 
a  difficulty  second  only  to  that  of  the 
prisoners  who  crowd  around  him,  who 
clutch  at  his  shoulders,  who  catch  his 
hand.  They  want  him  to  get  them  out; 
they  want  to  try  their  cases  to  him;  they 
have  confidence  that  if  they  can  make  him 
believe  them  innocent,  they  will  go  free. 
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detective  knew  his  every  word,  act  and 
thought,  that  McManigal  blurted  out  all 
McLaren  did  not  know  and  most  wished 
to  know.  On  the  hall  wall  of  McLaren's 
pretty  cottage,  where  he  lives  with  two 
children  and  a  wife  who  regards  him  after 
thirty  years  of  married  life  with  that  look 
in  the  eyes  women  reserve  for  heroes,  hangs 
the  mounted  head  and  coat  of  a  "spike" 
shot  by  McManigal  while  on  his  famous 
hunting  trip  with  J.  B.  McNamara  in  the 
Wisconsin  woods,  in  retirement  after  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building.  McManigal  has  lately  made  a 
pretty  silver-mounted  black-and-white  bead 
belt  for  Mr.  McLaren's  little  daughter. 

Every  profession  must  have  its  ethics 
and  men  who  live  up  to  its  ethics,  or  it 
would  fall  into  such  bad  repute  that  it 
would  not  be  tolerated.  There  are  detec- 
tives and  detectives:  or  rather,  there  are  de- 
tectives and  sleuths.  It  is  a  detective's  busi- 
ness to  uncover  hidden  crime.  In  this  capac- 
ity he  is  a  highly  useful  citizen.  The  detective 
true  to  the  ethics  of  his  profession  is  simply 
seeking  the  truth  of  a  matter;  while  a 
"sleuth"  tracks  down  a  man  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  under  suspicion.  The  word 
"sleuth"  comes  from  sleuthhoimd,  "a  dog 
that  tracks  game  by  the  scent."  McLaren 
dislikes  the  word  "sleuth."  He  does  not 
believe  in  relentless  persecution  of  a  man 
for  some  petty  offense,  but  delights  to  pit 
his  intelligence  against  the  intelligences  of 
the  perf)etrators  of  subtle  and  cold-blooded 
crimes.  And  he  wants  to  be  sure,  very 
sure,  a  man  is  guilty,  before  he  has  any 
hand  in  sending  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
There  was  a  report  that  McLaren  visited 
San  Quentin  in  disguise  to  exult  over  the 
McNamaras.  It  was  true  he  visited  San 
Quentin  in  connection  with  other  business. 
The  warden  asked  if  he  wished  to  talk  with 
the  McNamaras.  He  replied  that  not  only 
he  did  not,  but  desired  to  keep  away  from 
the  part  of  the  prison  where  they  were,  lest 
they  should  think  he  came  to  "gloat." 

Neither  does  this  detective  believe  in  so- 
called  "third  degree"  methods.  McLaren 
himself  no  longer  "shadows,"  but  from  an 
office  chair  directs  a  corps  of  detectives 
whom  he  is  training  into  good  "shadows." 
He  is  driving  big  cases  four-in-hand  these 
days. 

As  Mr.  McLaren,  his  wife  and  myself 
were  talking  one  evening  at  their  cottage, 
he  was  called  to  the  telephone.    Turning 


away  from  it  with  a  concerned  face  he 
said:  "I  am  dfeeply  shocked.  Davis  is 
convicted." 

"Shocked!  Is  not  that  the  case  you 
were  telling  us  of  an  old  soldier  who  burned 
his  companion  in  the  shack  at  Sawtelle  for 
the  life  insurance  and  fire  insurance?  That 
he  had  taken  out  the  life  policy  in  favor  of 
himself  and  forged  to  it  his  companion's 
name?  And  his  previous  bad  record  as  a 
man-killer?" 

"Yes,  but  still  I  am  shocked.  I  am  al- 
ways shocked  when  a  man  is  convicted  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  I  think  the  man 
guilty,  but  it's  an  awful  thing  to  take  a 
chance  of  convicting  an  innocent  man.  I 
wish  I  had  the  words,  could  tell  you  how 
I  feel  about  these  matters.  You  asked  me 
today  in  my  office  how  I  came  to  follow  this 
line  of  work.  Well,  I  think  it  was  always  a 
desire  to  get  at  the  truth.  When  I  was  a 
little  lad  I  used  to  think  how  I  would  have 
solved  the  mystery  of  who  got  my  father's 
gold.  And  later,  when  I  heard  the  stories 
of  men  in  the  penitentiary,  it  was  more 
with  the  idea  of  vindicating  the  innocent 
than  convicting  the  guilty  that  I  thought 
I  would  like  to  be  a  detective.  So  you  see 
it  was  still  wanting  to  get  at  the  truth." 

When  McLaren's  father  was  seventeen 
years  old  he  left  Scotland  with  a  chum  for 
Australia,  in  the  height  of  the  gold  fever. 
They  worked  together  ten  years  and  ac- 
cumulated what  were  to  them  fortunes, 
eleven  thousand  dollars  each.  Like  a  good 
many  other  men  in  those  days,  McLaren's 
father  had  no  confidence  in  banks:  he  would 
keep  his  own  canny  eye  on  his  own  canny 
gold.  So  when  the  Scotsman  left  Australia 
for  New  York,  his  gold  started  with  him 
in  his  chest — started,  but  failed  to  arrive. 
Somebody  had  switched  tags  on  him.  He 
had  a  strange  chest  and  a  stranger  his 
gold. 

Was  not  a  tale  like  that,  doubtless  oft- 
told,  enough  to  set  a  clever  lad  dreaming 
of  being  a  detective  and  Nemesis? 

Then  his  father,  who  had  been  a  stone 
contractor  in  Chicago,  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  construction  at  the  Iowa  State 
Prison  at  Anamosa.  His  mother  had  died; 
the  five  children  were  separated;  and 
Malcolm,  then  sixteen,  was  shifting  for 
himself  in  Chicago.  His  father  came  to 
see  him  and  said  it  was  time  for  him  to 
choose  his  "line  of  work."  The  lad  decided 
to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  by  learning 
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the  stone-cutter's  trade,  and  entered  the  April  26  he  brought  Ortie  McManigal  and  ' 
stone  quarries  four  miles  from  Anamosa,  J.  B.  McNamara  to  Los  Angeles.  He  was 
The  lad  often  visited  his  father,  and  so  assigned  to  the  district  attorney's  office, 
came  his  first  impressions  of  "criminals."  still  in  Bums'  employ.  On  Sept,  25,  icjia. 
In  1884  the  elder  McLaren  died,  and  the  he  resigned  to  take  the  place  of  diief 
younger,  though  only  twenty  years  of  ^e,  detective  for  the  district  attorney, 
was  appointed  to  his  father's  billet.  The  man  is  tall,  slight,  wiry,  and  so 
In  the  course  of  politics  wardens  were  quick  in  his  movements  as  to  contradict 
changed,  and  in  1886  McLaren  was  let  his  fifty  years.  His  is  a  countenance  to 
out.  He  worked  until  1893  at  the  stone-  inspire  trust.  It  shows  sagacity,  shrewd- 
cutter's  trade.  Building  was  at  a  low  ebb,  ness,  conscience,  humor,  kindliness  verging 
stone  work  scarce,  and  he  had  accumulated  on  compassion,  and  displays  relentlessness 
a  wife  and  children.  His  brother  was  only  when  speaking  of  a  man  who  contrives 
running  an  elevator  in  the  Morrison  block  a  cold-blooded  murder  to  look  like  an  acci- 
in  Chicago  and  knew  well  the  head  of  a  dent,  or  of  a  wretch  who  endeavors  to  cast 
small  detective  agency.  Here  Malcolm  a  burden  of  crime  upon  a  child.  He  im- 
McLaren  began  to  mortise  in  "shadowing"  presses  one  as  having  the  judicial  faculty 
with  stone  cutting.  In  1900  he  went  to  a  highly  developed,  as  weighing  things.  It 
larger  agency,  and  in  1910  accepted  em-  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  popularity 
ployment  with  W.  J.  Burns.  In  the  middle  among  the  unfortunate  class  with  whicii 
of  March,  191 1,  he  was  detailed  to  "shadow"  his  position  calls  him  to  deal,  for  there  is 
McManigal,  and  stayed  on  the  job  day  and  in  him  an  essential  fairness  which  disarms 
night  until  April  20,  the  day  of  the  arrest,  resentment.  Alfred  Jeffreys. 


ALIEN 

•^  BAJLEY  MILLARD 

Coarsely  the  soaring  crows  are  wide  proclaiming 
Their  joys  the  while  I  wander,  brooding,  down 

Through  the  autumnal  woods,  by  maples  flaming, 
By  sumachs  waving  red  and  hickories  brown. 

Here  at  the  orchard's  edge  the  fall  fruition, 
The  gauds  of  nature,  hanging  ripe  and  high, 

May  tempt  the  homely  husbanding  ambition, 
But  not  my  alien  hand,  my  alien  eye. 

For  now  I  know  the  first  sweet  rains  are  dripping 
In  my  wild  canyon  where  the  redwoods  stand; 

I  know  the  first,  the  faint  green  blades  are  slipping 
Up  through  the  brown  of  my  far  sunset  land. 

I  know  that  now  the  madrono's  leaves  are  glistening. 

The  orange  yellows  on  its  thorny  bough. 
And  now  the  efts  to  the  loud  jays  are  listening — 
The  jays  that  cry  across  the  ranches— now! 

I  know  the  breeze-borne,  spangled  clouds  are  sprawling 
In  liquid  light  above  the  butte's  blue  dome, 

While  the  low  canyon  winds  keep  calling,  calling, 
"Here  is  thy  home,  thou  exiled  heart,  thy  home!" 

O  California,  the  mystic  yearning 

With  which  thy  exiled  children  draw  toward  thee 
Bespeaks  such  power  as  of  the  moon,  strong  turning — 

The  magnet  moon  that  turns  the  truant  seal 


THE  DANCING  PARTNER 


By  WINONA  GODFREY 

Dhistrated  hy  Louis  Rogers 


SHE  had  been  taken  on  in  the  muslin 
underwear  section  during  a  "white  sale" 
and  had  been  retained  afterward  for  no 
particular  reason  except  maybe  that  she  was 
ornamental,  although  that,  too,  was  a 
matter  of  taste.  She  was  an  exotic  little 
creature — everybody  called  her  **little"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  as  tall  as  the 
average  girl — ^with  yellow  hair  and  purple 
eyes,  and  no  shining  light  as  a  saleswoman. 

"That  lazy  little  Hungarian!''  exclaimed 
Miss  McGee,  buyer's  assistant.  "What 
does  she  think  she  is,  anyway — o.  center- 
piece? She  acts  like  she  was  afraid  to  move 
for  fear  of  gettin'  the  scenery  out  of  plumb !" 
It  was  a  matter  of  principle  with  Miss 
McGee,  who  had  been  brought  from  Ireland 
when  she  was  three  years  old,  to  be  "down 
on"  all  foreigners — especially  "these  here 
Scandihoovians."  Her  geography  was 
decidedly  uncertain. 

The  little  Hungarian's  name  was  Sonia 
Marvic.  It  wasn't  really  a  bit  like  "Marvic," 
but  it  was  such  a  conglomeration  of  s's,  z's, 
g's,  y's,  m's,  r's  and  k's,  that  when  some 
struggler  got  "Marvic"  out  of  it  the  family 
congratulated  themselves  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  Besides,  Sonia  had  time  enough 
getting  the  girls  to  say  "Sone-ya"  instead 
of  "Sunny." 

It  was  Miles  Walker,  getting  fifteen  a 
week  in  the  basement  shoe-section,  who 
really  discovered  Sonia. 

Sonia,  through  the  complaints  of  Miss 
McGee,  who  couldn't  stand  seeing  her 
"draping  herself  over  the  section"  any 
longer,  was  transferred  to  the  basement. 
This  was  a  misfortune.  Not  only  are  wages 
less  in  the  basement,  but  it  is  a  much  less 
pleasant  place  to  work.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  have  to  be  shut  in  all  day  upstairs 
where  there  are  outside  windows  and  at 
least  a  glimmer  of  daylight,  but  it  is  a  mole's 
job  in  the  basement.  A  basement  is  an 
artificially  lighted  hole  below  the  sidewalk 
containing  the  original  built-in  section  of 
air  which  has  naturally  degenerated  from 


the  overwork  consequent  upon  its  daily  use 
by  several  thousand  people  for  a  period 
of  years. 

Sonia  did  not  protest  against  her  trans- 
fer. She  was  only  too  well  aware  that  to 
do  so  would  be  to  invite  dismissal,  and  the 
loss  of  her  six  dollars  a  week  would  be 
calamitous  to  her  family. 

Her  yellow  head  caught  Miles*  eye  be- 
fore she  had  been  folding  fifty-nine-cent 
night-gowns  fifteen  minutes.  She  seemed 
to  him  to  stand  out  like  a  golden  chrysan- 
themum in  a  bed  of  cabbages.  Several 
times  during  the  day  he  smiled  at  her,  a 
smile  he  was  careful  to  make  "not  fresh, 
but  friendly,"  and  she  responded  according 
to  the  same  formula.  When  the  store 
dosed,  having  previously  learned  her  name 
from  one  of  the  other  girls,  he  placed  him- 
self in  Sonia's  path. 

"How  d'you  do,  Miss  Marvic?"  His 
way  of  lifting  his  hat  was  to  give  the  brim 
an  upward  tweak  and  then  pull  it  down 
tighter  than  ever  on  his  head. 

Sonia  gave  him  a  little  nod  and  smile 
with  no  hint  of  eagerness. 

"Can  I  walk  a  way  with  you?"  Miles' 
methods  were  very  direct. 

"Are  you  walking  my  way?"  asked 
Sonia.  She  spoke  with  a  slight  accent,  more 
of  intonation  than  pronunciation. 

"Sure  I  am"  grinned  Miles. 

"Then  if  you  like"  she  assented  indiffer- 
ently. 

"I  suppose  you're  sorry  you're  down- 
stairs?" Miles  had  an  unconscious  hope 
that  she  might  find  this  acquaintance  a 
compensation. 

"Well,"  reflected  Sonia  stoically,  "they 
didn't  cut  me  any." 

"What  was  the  row?"  inquired  the  so- 
licitous Miles. 

"Oh,  Miss  McGee,  she  not  care  much  for 
me,  ever."  Her  lack  of  animosity  surprised 
Miles,  used  to  vehemence  in  any  discussion  of 
store  conditions,  especially  anything  in  the 
nature  of  supposed  personal  injustice. 
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longer.  I'm  about  dead  myself  and  I 
haven't  danced  half  as  much  as  you.  Why, 
you  haven't  missed  one!" 

"Oh, I  couldn't  miss  one" said  Sonia  simply. 

Partners  thronged  about  her.  She  drifted 
from  the  arms  of  butcher's-boy  and  ship- 
ping-clerk to  those  of  car-conductor  and 
stationer's  young  man  as  impartially  as  a 
bee  wings  from  clover  to  clover. 

Miles,  marveling,  worshiping,  infatu- 
ated, watched  her  jealously,  after  awhile 
not  dancing  at  all  unless  he  could  claim  her 
ahead  of  some  eager  low-browed  youth. 
Twelve  o'clock  found  her  apparently  as 
cool  and  unwearied  as  the  stroke  of  eight, 
although  Miles'  collar  was  a  soggy  wreck 
and  his  knees  trembled.  Going  home  on  the 
street-car  she  did  not  recount  the  sayings 
and  missteps  of  her  various  partners  as  the 
girls  usually  did.  She  only  smiled  at  him 
faintly  once  in  a  while  and  answered  his 
eager  questions  in  monosyllables. 

Would  she  go  with  him  again  Saturday 
night?  Yes.  Would  she  promise  not  to  go 
with  any  other  fellow  now  that  they  had 
met?  Well,  her  father  was  strict  and  she 
could  only  go  out  two  nights  a  week.  If 
Miles  wanted  to  take  her  to  Burfield's 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  she'd  promise. 
Certainly  Miles  wanted  to.  But  couldn't 
he  come,  say,  tomorrow  night,  and  let  her 
father  see  what  kind  of  a  fellow  he  was,  and 
that  he  expected  to  get  upstairs  with  a  good 
raise  the  first  of  the  year?  Sonia's  lids 
drooped  at  this  straight  talk  but  she  gave 
him  a  sidewise  glance  from  beneath  them. 
Yes,  he  could  if  he  wanted  to. 

So  he  came  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
uncomfortably  turning  his  hat  in  his 
hands,  in  a  stuflFy  little  room  full  of  wide- 
eyed,  scrawny  children.  He  stammered  out 
his  opinions  and  prospects  to  Sonia's  father, 
who  looked  like  one  of  the  apostles  in  an  old 
bible  and  sat  puUing  his  beard  and  nodding 
his  head  wisely.  Sonia,  he  said^  frankly, 
was  a  good  girl,  but  lazy.  Sonia,  seated 
on  a  low  stool,  listened  with  indifference.. 

A  few  weeks  passed  during  which  the 
little  shoe-clerk  plumbed  the  depths  of  in- 
fatuation. He  was  Sonia's  accepted  escort 
and  was  evidently  regarded  by  her  family 
as  accepted  suitor  also,  but  Sonia  herself 
received  his  passion  as  apathetically  as  she 
dismissed  customers  who  did  not  see  what 
they  wanted. 

And  then  one  Sunday  night  as  they  sat 
in  the  park  he  asked  her  to  marry  him. 


"I  just  love  you  like  everything"  he 
faltered.  "Better'n  anything  in  the  whole 
world.    Say,  let's  get  married.    Will  you?" 

Sonia  considered.  Her  yellow  hair 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight,  her  skin  was  like 
milk,  her  red  mouth  drooped  thoughtfully 
as  she  pulled  a  blade  of  grass  through  her 
long  fingers. 

"I  wouldn't  have  to  keep  on  workin'  in 
the  store,  would  I?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"I  should  say  not!  We'll  have  a  little 
flat.  Why,  I*m  goin'  to  sure  be  raised  to 
twenty-two-fifty.  Think  of  that!  Say, 
Sonia,  will  you?" 

She  turned  her  yellow  head  and  looked 
at  him  as  he  half-lay  on  the  ground  beside 
her,  his  round  face  tense  and  eager,  tiny 
drops  of  sweat  glistening  on  his  forehead. 
No  quickening  of  heart-beats  hastened  her 
quiet  breathing,  no  glow  warmed  her  eyes 
that  seemed  black  now,  but  she  inclined 
her  head  in  a  little  nod. 

"All  right"  she  said. 

"You  will!"  he  whispered  with  a  half-sob. 

Unconsciously  he  had  always  been  afraid 
of  her,  her  slow  subtle  ways  so  different 
from  those  of  American  girls.  He  had 
never  tried  to  steal  a  good-night  kiss,  to 
put  his  arm  about  her  nor  even  to  press 
her  waist  a  little  in  the  dance,  but  now  his 
joy  intoxicated  him.  On  his  knees  beside 
her  as  she  sat,  he  threw  his  arms  about  her 
and  drew  her  head  to  his  shoulder;  his 
eager  lips  seeking  hers  found  themselves 
burning  only  against  the  cool  sweetness  of 
her  cheek.  For  a  moment  she  bore  that 
and  the  great  pounding  of  his  heart  in  her 
crushed  ear,  then  with  a  little  cooing  laugh 
she  put  up  a  hand  and  pushed  him  away. 

Thus  their  engagement  began.  A  dia- 
mond was  beyond  Miles'  purse,  but  he 
managed  a  little  garnet  set  with  pearls. 

It  was  not  really  a  happy  time  to  Miles 
in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  rather  because  of, 
his  devotion  to  Sonia.  He  did  not  realize 
that  it  w^as  so,  but  Sonia  seemed  always 
behind  some  barrier  where  he  could  not 
join  her.  And  then  his  mother,  who  kept 
house  for  him,  had  all  the  time  disapproved 
these  attentions  to  a  "foreigner."  She  kept 
trying  to  divert  his  affections  to  Gertie 
Jenkins,  who  was  "just  the  wife  for  him" — 
with  the  usual  result. 

When  he  brought  Sonia  home  to  supp)er 
his  mother,  already  prejudiced,  conceived 
a  positive  dislike  for  her  future  daughter- 
in-law.    That  her  only  son  should  marry 
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and  they'd  been  out  so  much  lately  he 
thought  a  night's  sleep  would  do  them  both 
good.  They  had  been  invited  to  take  Sun- 
day dinner  the  next  day  with  Miles'  mar- 
ried sister  Mabel  who  lived  out  in  a  subur- 
ban section  and  had  yet  to  make  Soma's 
acquaintance.  Sonia  acquiesced  to  all 
this  with  her  usual  apparent  unconcern. 
Miles  promised  to  call  for  her  early  the 
next  day  and  they  parted  for  the  night. 

It  did  rain  Saturday  night,  and  Sunday 
was  cool  and  cloudy.  It  seemed  to  Miles 
that  Sonia  was  even  less  responsive  than 
usual  to  his  efforts  to  entertain  her  with 
explanations  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  on  the  way  to  Mabel's. 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "it  takes  about  an 
hour  to  come  out  from  where  Frank  works 
but  he  says  he  don't  mind  it.  I  guess  they 
got  their  place  about  half  paid  for.  Mighty 
nice  to  own  your  own  place,  I  tell  you." 

"Oh,  yes"  said  Sonia. 

"Of  course  they've  had  to  work  pretty 
hard  and  give  up  a  good  many  things,  but 
I  kind  of  think  it's  worth  it."  He  hesi- 
tated and  then  went  on  almost  timidly. 

"Frank  was  telling  me  yesterday  that  we 
could  get  the  place  right  next  to  them 
awful  reasonable.  We  could  keep  some 
chickens — 'course  it's  kind  of  far  out. 
D'you  think  you'd  like  to  try  it?" 

Sonia's  absent  gaze  wandered  out  over 
a  flat  country  dotted  with  dingy  little 
cottages  each  as  like  the  other  as  twin 
lima-beans;  each  with  its  white- washed 
chicken-house  in  the  rear,  and  each  it 
really  seemed  with  the  identical  puddle  in 
front  the  center  of  a  half-dozen  frowzy 
youngsters. 

"I  don't  know"  said  Sonia. 

"Of  course  it*s  a  new  section"  Miles 
hastened  to  explain.  "It'll  look  lots  better 
in  a  few  years  when  there's  more  trees  and 
things." 

"I  don't  see  any  trees"  said  Sonia  in  her 
low  dispassionate  tones. 

"They  ought  to  plant  'em.  We  would, 
and  vines  and  things.  You  could  make  a 
little  place  look  real  cute,  I  bet."  He  spoke 
wistfully. 

The  station  reached,  Mabel's  home  was 
still  a  good  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  It  was 
muddy,  and  most  of  the  way  the  pedestrian 
teetered  along  on  a  single  plank.  Mabel  and 
Frank  met  them  at  the  door,  with  Frankie 
and  Eddie  and  May  and  Luella  and  the 
baby. 


"Come  right  in,  folks.  Ain't  bad  after 
all,  is  it?  Rained  hard  here  last  night. 
Awful  glad  to  meet'cha,  Miss  Marvic. 
Your  folks  all  well?  Miles  here  kind  of 
surprised  us  when  he  told  us  it  was  all 
fixed." 

They  inspected  Sonia  curiously  and  the 
children  circled  around  with  round  eyes  and 
of)en  mouths.  Mabel  relieved  her  of  hat 
and  coat.  Miles  listened  proudly  though 
sheepishly  ^to  their  cordially  tactless  com- 
pliments upon  his  choice.  After  awhile 
Frank  took  Miles  out  to  look  at  his  chickens 
and  his  garden  while  Sonia  was  invited  to 
the  kitchen  to  watch  Mabel  make  the 
noodles.  Mabel  supplied  most  of  the  con- 
versation. 

"Frank  thought  Miles  was  kind  of  inter- 
ested in  this  next  place,  but  I  told  him  he 
better  make  it  plain  to  him  that  there's  an 
awful  lot  of  work  goes  with  it.  Of  course 
it's  a  satisfaction  to  own  your  own  home, 
still — well,  it  depends  on  whether  you  like 
potterin'  around  a  place."  She  looked 
doubtfully  at  Sonia's  attitude  of  graceful 
languor. 

"I  guess  you  don't  get  out  of  much  work 
by  getting  married"  Sonia  offered. 

"Get  out  of  it!  My  land,  I'm  just 
a-humpin'  myself  from  morning  to  night 
and  the  work  just  keeps  on  pilin'  up!  I 
never  seem  to  catch  up  with  it  for  a  breathin' 
spell.  Thank  goodness,  my  children's  all 
healthy.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  if 
they  was  sickly  like  some." 

She  moved  briskly  about  the  kitchen,  her 
sleeves  rolled  up,  limp  wisps  of  straight  hair 
dangling  from  the  tight  knot  in  which  it  had 
been  hastily  twisted.  A  young  woman,  she 
was  already  stooped  and  worn,  her  face 
lined,  her  skin  leathery,  her  whole  person 
fallen  into  that  neglect  which  advertises 
the  mistaken  self-sacrifice  of  so  many 
women  of  her  class. 

"I  always  hated  workin'  in  a  store, 
though"  Mabel  resumed.  "I  had  a  notion 
housework  would  be  a  cinch.  If  I'd  known 
what  I  was  gettin'  into  I  don't  know  whether 
I'd  had  the  courage  to  tackle  it  or  not." 

"You  never  do  know  what  you're  getting 
into"  Sonia  observed  reflectively.  "When 
we  came  to  America  we  thought  we  had 
tickets  to  heaven,  but  it  don't  seem — to  be 
exactly — that." 

"Same  way  with  marriage"  asserted 
Mabel  cheerfully.  "A  person  gets  kinda 
locoed  and  wakes  up  married.    Say,  though," 
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Yes,  she  was  fascinating — the  little  Hun- 
garian. Her  lids  drooped  over  dreaming 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  swing  wide  for  you, 
too,  those 

"Channed  magic  casements  opened  on 
the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn" — 

She  seemed  to  transport  you,  too,-  to 
some  lotus-land  where  you  lay  swooning 
deliciously  with  incense  in  your  nostrils, 
butterflies  and  orchids  before  your  eyes, 
and  all  those  inarticulate  yearnings  of  the 
soul — that  life  should  be  something  sweeter, 
purer,  lovelier,  for  the  moment  come 
wholly  true.  And  yet  it  was  only  a  girl 
dancing — who  loved  to  dance. 

"Ain't  she  grand?"  murmured  Gertie 
through  a  caramel  as  the  velvet  curtains 
swept  together  and  shut  out  the  vision. 
"He's  a  pretty  fellow,  too.  Say,  is  it  so 
that  this  girl  used  to  work  right  here  in 
this  town?" 

Miles  mopped  his  face  with  hb  handker- 
chief. "It  don't  seem  likely"  he  muttered 
hoarsely. 
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Gertie  sliiq>ed  her  bond  in  his,  and  At 
little  garnet  ring  on  her  finger  pnand 
sharply  into  his  flesh. 

"My  land,  boy,  ain't  your  hands  coldl 
Say,  Mabel  rung  me  up  today  and  slid 
the  people  that  bought  the  pla(»  next  doof 
to  them  wanted  to  sell  again.  Maybe  wt. 
could  get  it  reasonable.  It'd  be  a  swd' 
place  to  keep  some  hens." 

Miles  turned  his  head  toward  her  wi&- 
out  seeing  her  at  all.  He  could  be  OHtscicai 
of  but  one  thing  just  then:  that  wondcfM 
creature  was  Sonia,  little  Sonia  who  had  &h» 
hisi  Curiously  enough,  with  the  elation  d 
that  thought  there  was  blended  present^ 
relief  that  she  was  no  longer  his ;  the  wtndff-. 
and  the  peril  of  her  would  have  beoi  tM 
much  for  him.  Yet  there  was  a  proud  moi- 
ory  there  that  would  go  with  him  alwaji 

"What's  the  matter,  kid-boy?"  asud 
Gertie.    "Ain't  you  keen  on  hens?" 

Miles  came  back  to  his  own  world  agah 
and  found  it  good.  He  gave  her  a  h^ff 
little  nudge. 

"Sure!"  he  said. 


\? 
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THE  ATTITUDE  OF  I 

Ho^f  tKe  Hintlu  Nationalists,  tke  Youn^  loJia  Party 
OoliffatioQ  to  England  in  the  European  ^^ 


erly  Fellow  in  Political  Sci< 


By  TARAKNATH  DAS,  A.  M. 


incl  Economic*,  the  Univerrity  ( 


hi  llie  "Pidsf  of  Ibe  Pacific,"  for  September,  we  asked:  "W 
boil  over^  The  kellle  has  been  simmering  for  a  decade.  Englant 
Ruropean  war  might  be  the  signal  for  a  second,  a  greater  Mutiny." 
asked  in  spite  of  the  precedent  of  Indian  loyalty  during  the  Boer  i 
sands  of  Indian  soldiers  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  England  in  Europi 
by  all  with  whom  the  desire  for  world  peace  is  paramount  that  the  I 
be  maintained.  Yet  the  attitude  of  the  Indian  notionalists  is  of  imp 
and  tke  following  article  by  a  wdl-known  Hindu  at  the  University  i 
defines  the  position  of  Young  India.  Mr.  Das'  article,  received  after . 
zine  had  gone  to  press,  could  not  be  placed  with  the  other  material  i 
in  this  issue. 


"  ft  DOZEN  Indians  have  been  selected  to 
jfc^  accompany  this  expeditionary  force. 
These  include  Sir  Peratab  Singh,  Sir 
Ejanga  Bahadur,  Maharaja  of  Biltaner  and 
Sir  Bhupindra  Singh,  Maharaja  of  Patiaia. 
"If  the  Indian  divisions  are  organized 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  British  home  army, 
the  Indian  contingent  will  add  about 
60, coo  combatants  to  the  allied  armies 
together  with  approximately  130  pieces  of 
artillery,  comprising  both  light  and  heavy 
field  pieces  and  howitzers." — London,  Sept. 
g,  1914. 

I.      INDIAN  PKINCES  AND  SOLDIERY   DO  NOT 
REPRESENT  INDIAN   NATIONAL 

ASPIRATION 


means  represent  the  1 
India.  The  native  i 
the  very  few  honorabl 
sites,  having  no  publ 
interest  of  tiie  commt 

Those  who  are  awi 
native  princes  of  Ind 
that  they  have  no  voi 
craft  and  they  are  obi 
dictated  by  the  Briti 
their  own  will.  Th( 
millions  for  the  Durb 
but  foolish  show  of 
gance  while  hundred! 
pie  were  dying  iat  thi 

"State"  and  "nati 
things.  In  a  dependi 
the  interest  of  the  na 
gent  from  the  interest 


The  above  news  and  the  announcement 
of  the  contribution  of  $25,000,000  to  the 

British  war  fund  by  the  native  princes  of     army  is  one  of  the 
ln<lia  should  not  be  construed  as  an  exprcs-     the  preservation  of  ■  tl 
sion  of  avowed  antagonism  of  the  Indian 
public  toward  Germany  and  whole-hearted 
loyalty  toward  Great  Britain. 

As,  if  any  Anglo-American  millionaire 
contributed  a  large  sum  to  aid  the  British 
war  fund,  it  will  hardly  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  true  American  public,  so  the 
action  of  the  native  princes  of  India,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  nothing  but  titled 
'    *^  .  ihe  British  court,  do  not  by  any 


tyrannical  state. 

It  is  only  a  few  year 
soldiers  representing 
criminately   massacred   the  flow 
Russian   people   who  breathed 
ments  of  their  national  a.spir  ■ 
a  democratic  form  of  " 
Russian  soldiers 
and    servility, 
national  interest,    i 


n  alternkto  [>s«ei) 
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native  troops  of  India,  as  long  as  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  British  government, 
have  no  other  significance  but  servants  and 
tools  of  Great  Britain  bound  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  masters.  The  British 
Indian  troops  cannot  and  do  not  represent  the 
Indian  nation  and  Indian  national  a^ira- 
tion,  as  the  Russian  cossacks  do  not  repre- 
sent the  Russian  public  sentiment. 

The  consent  and  active  participation  of 
the  Indian  princes  and  army  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  against  Germany  is  regarded  by 
the  intelligent  public  and  nationalists  of 
India  as  an  aftair  of  national  calamity 
opposed  to  their  national  cause. 


Lord  Kitchener  and  Earl  Crewe  have 
been,  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  anx- 
ious to  get  the  Indian  soldiery  in  the  front 
for  various  reasons;  among  them  these  are 
the  most  important  ones: 

(i)  Lord  Kitchener,  as  the  late  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  Indian  forces, 
knows  very  well  that  they  are  the  flower 
of  the  British  army  in  the  world  and 
through  their  aid  Great  Britain  succeeded 
to  hold  her  own  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
and  they  would  be  of  immense  fighting 
value  to  the  cause  of  the  allies. 

(2)  The  British  authorities  know  well 
that  for  a  successful  revolution  in  a  country 
the  aid  of  the  military  element  is  vital;  and 
as  it  is  a  fact  that  a  part  of  the  British 
Indian  soldiery,  and  especially  the  Sikh 
element,  has  become  affected  against  the 
British  government,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  them  from  India  so  that 
they  may  not  spread  the  same  sentiment 
among  the  rest  of  the  British  Indian  army 
to  undermine  the  British  rule  in  India.  So 
we  see  that  the  Punjabee  regiments  mostly 
composed  of  the  Sikhs,  Jaths  and  others 
have  been  despatched  to  Europe. 

(3)  Then  again,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, the  number  of  the  European  soldiers 
in  India  is  about  80,000  and  the  number  of 
the  Indian  soldiers  is  more  than  150,000. 
In  case  of  a  popular  rising  in  India  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  the  eighty  thousand 
British  soldiers  to  cope  with  150,000  native 
soldiers  affected  by  revolutionary  spirit. 
But  when  60,000  of  them  are  removed  from 
India,  with  the  superior  arms  of  the  British 
soldiers  they  may  successfully  fight  the 
native   soldiers   siding    with    the    revolu- 

(EdleorU  wrtlon  Contli 


tionists.  Undoubtedly ' 
ties  are  afraid  of  the  ac 
lutionists,  however  diso: 
mitted  many  acts  of 
throwing  the  bomb  on  ' 
present  viceroy  of  India 
entry  in  Delhi. 

(4)  The  spirit  of  B 
"to  get  the  chestnut  ou 
or  to  make  others  figb 
sending  the  British  Ind 
front,  Great  Britain  wil 
many  of  her  own  men 
and  the  expenses  of  IS 
footing  will  be  a  new  hi 
of  Ini£a  for  the  benefit  0 

(5)  X-asUy,  but  not 
tance.  Great  Britain  wi 
a  national  uprising  in  ] 
India  should  not  get  < 
from  the  outside  world, 
fight  the  Germans  the 
less  prone  to  help  the  I 
propaganda.  And  abov 
few  native  princes  and 
fight  for  Great  Britain, 
strated  that  the  British 

beneficial  to  the  people  ».  u>uh.  umh  u> 
people  of  India  have  volunteered  to  saOK 
fice  their  lives  to  preserve  the  anfHre. 

III.      WHY  DO  THE  HINDUSTANEES  NOT  SW- 
PATHI2E  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN? 

It  must  be  carefully  noted  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  Hindustanee  public 
to  be  totally  unsympathetic  with,  if  not 
antagonistic  to,  Great  Britain.  Under 
British  rule  in  India  the  people  are  cob- 
stantly  growing  poorer.  The  average  iuij 
income  of  the  people  of  India  has  ban 
reduced  to  two  and  one-half  cents  per 
capita.*  Under  British  rule,  in  ceftik 
provinces  of  India  the  land  tax  is  as  hi|^ 
as  sixty-five  per  cent,  "which  perh^)s  ef- 
plains  the  fact  that  in  the  Central  Provinod 
over  a  million  people  disappeared  or  (U 
of  sUrvation  between  1S94  and  1901  M 
admitted  by  the  Census  Reports  of  UtB 
years."!  Sir  Archibald  R.  Colquhoo^ 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  says  in  his  book,  "Rnaift 
Against  India,"  that  "the  British  rule  b 
India  is  economically  more  oppresUve  thu 
Russian  rule  in  Central  Asia."  It  is  tnie 
that  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  is  spent 

*yidi  The  PicHHRiui  Briiiih  Indk,"  br  Sir  WHiw 
Difby.  M.  P. 

f  "The  Causes  d(  Present  Dimalot  b  ladb,"  ^  C  J. 
O-DoDDdl.  U.  P. 
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on  the  education  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  people,  but  about  seventy-seven 
per  cent  of  this  comes  from  the  pec^e 
themselves  in  charges,  for  there  are  no  free 
public  schools  in  India.  It  is  appalling  to 
think  that  only  six  millions  is  spent  for 
sanitation  where  ninety-seven  millions  goes 
for  military  expenditure.  During  the  last 
sixteen  years  eight  millions  of  people  have 
died  of  plague  and  the  death  rate  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  instead  of  decreasing  un- 
der British  rule,  has  increased  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-four  per  looo.  Indian  arts 
and  industries  have  been  destroyed  for 
England's  benefit.  Indian  cotton-made 
goods  are  so  taxed  that  Manchester  goods 
can  be  sold  cheaper  in  India. 

This  is  the  briefest  possible  Statement 
of  India's  grievances.  Her  native  people 
have  practically  no  political  or  dvil  rights 
in  their  own  country  and  they  are  treated 
"  most  unjustly  in  the  British  colonies. 
The  recent  "Komagata  Mam  Affair"  in 
Vancouver  is  known  to  all  when  352  Hin- 
dus were  not  allowed  to  land  and  they  were 
deported  with  violence. 

In  this  connection  the  Hindus  issued  an 
open  letter  to  the  British  public  which  is 
pregnant  with  serious  thoughts. 

"If  the  Hindustanees  refuse  to  be  mar- 
tyrs for  the  protection  of  the  British  Em- 
pire where  they  are  treated  no  better  than 
slaves,  will  the  Japanese  navy  and  handful 
of  British  soldiers  be  sufficient  to  protect 
British  interests  m  the  Orient?  Will  the 
brightest  diadem  in  the  British  crown, 
India,  be  safe  in  the  present  crisis,  if  the 
Hindustanees  do  not  stand  solid  for  the 
British  Empire?  Will  Great  Britain  be 
able  to  maintain  her  supremacy  in  East 
Africa  where  the  Mohammedan  Mullah  has 
been  causing  serious  damages  and  repulsed 
the  British  giiard  (July  28)?  Will  the 
British  sovereignty  over  Egypt  remain 
secure  where  the  Egyptian  nationalists 
will  not  overlook  the  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing their  cherished  independent  gov- 
ernment and  parliament?  In  view  of  pos- 
sible Persian  uprising  will  the  British  gov- 
ernment be  able  to  hold  her  supremacy  in 
the  Persian  gulfs  and  the  newly  acquired 
sphere  of  influence  in  Southern  Persia 
without  the  aid  of  the  Hindustanee  sol- 
diers?      Will  the  British 

government  with  Lord  Kitchener  and  Col. 

Younghusband  be  able  to  slap  Chma  and 

keep  possession  of  Tibet,  which  is  full  of 

(Sdltorlal  aet 


jgfM  mines,  if  the  Hind 
fight  for  them?  What 
tion  on  the  Afgfaui  froi 
stanees  refuse  to  join 
punitive  expeditions? 
Britain  get  men  to  replai 
soldiers  who  are  protectii 
pore,  Hongkong,  Shangh 
possessions  in  Asia  di 
European  conflict?  Wi 
ficingly  generous  to  her 


It  is  evident  that  there 
of  having  serious  uprisin 
tion,  in  India.  Its  succe 
many  factors  and  most 
are  (i)  successful  Germai 
the  allied  force  and  (2)  t 
key  toward  Great  Brii 
by  diplomacy  or  any  ot 
Turkey  to  declare  holy 
Britain,  then  in  this  jun 
uprisings  in  Egypt,  Persi 
Mohammedan  populatio: 
Uons  and  other  [»rts  of 
world  such  as  Algeria,  Tnpoli  and  JUonxm 
Which  will  keep  the  allies  busy. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  Hindu  and  ^yp- 
tian  nationalists,  it  is  the  most  opportune 
moment  to  strike  a  blow  against  Great 
Britain  as  the  Spanish  dependencies  did 
about  a  century  ago  when  Spain  was  a- 
gaged  in  European  conflict. 


Nobody  can  predict  the  outcome  of  t 
struggle  and  the  most  imforeseen  event  may 
happen,  such  as  the  establi^ment  of  the 
great  republic  of  the  United  States  of  India, 
as  the  result  of  the  conceived  revolution,  or 
it  may  end  in  a  minor  uprising.  But  it 
can  be  very  safely  asserted  Uiat  the  ideal  o( 
young  India  will  not  be  fulfilled  by  a  men 
political  revolution.  It  will  demand  > 
social  and  political  revolution  for  the  bOK- 
fit  of  the  mass  people  of  India.  The  aspai- 
tions  of  young  India  are  high.  They  wtnl 
to  place  humanity  and  liberty  above  [tfop- 
erty  and  to  adopt  means  so  that  genius 
shall  not  be  wasted  under  adverse  cirniiii- 
stance,  and  poverty  will  not  shrink  humu 
aspirations  and  special  privfl^e  will  not 
over-shadow  equal  opportunity.  Women 
wUl   not   be   kept   tmder   subjection,  nor 

on  ftltenukte  vtaea) 
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Makes  Dusting  Dustless — Cleans  As  It  Polishes 


At 


A  LITTLE  on  a  cloth  will  make  your  woodworic,  piano,  furniture, 
leather  upholstering,  victrola  or  automobile  look  as  good  as  new  (or 
^  better).  It  feeds  varnish  and  rejuvenates  it  to  a  bright,  hard  lustre, 
while  picking  up  the  dust  instead  of  scattering  it.  To  every  furnishing, 
from  your  kitchen  linoleum  to  your  high  grade  piano,  it  brings  a  new  youth- 
fulness  and  brightens  without  requiring  any  additional  work. 

Leaves  No  Sticky,  Gummy  Residue 

You  couldn't  >oil  a  fine  cambric  handkerchief  onanythingpolished  with  O-Cedar. 

It  doesn't  merely  smear  over  the  surface  but  goea  in  through  the  porei.     For 

from  2S  cents  to  t3.00  by  all  drugKi'its,  i;rocen,  hardware  and 

department  stores.     Any  dealer  nill  return  your  money  if  you're  not  delighted. 

A  Liberal  Sample  Sent  Free 

A.  post  card  request  wilt  bring  you  enonfth  O-Cedar  Polish 
to  show  you  how  it  «aves  libiir,  brightens  the  home  and 
how  economical  it  U, 

Channell  Cheniiul  Compuij 
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A  Shipwr^t's  Longing  tox  Electric 
MUkers 

Q.  My  son  works  in  the  navy  yard,  but  work 
is  uncertain  and  we  cannot  get  ahead  very  fast,  so 
he  has  been  thinking  of  farming.  He  has  never 
worked  on  the  farm  very  much.  He  would  want 
from  twenty  to  forty  acres,  begin  on  a  small  scale 
and  perhaps  work  some  for  the  neighbors.  We  have 
S3000  to  invest,  but  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  hard- 
earned  savings.  My  son  would  not  want  to  raise 
hops  or  garden  truck.  Dairying  and  general  farm- 
ing would  suit  him  better  though  hb  wrists  get  lame 
when  he  milks.  1  think  he  would  v/ant  to  use  the 
eLectric  milkers.  He  has  been  thinking  of  the  Wil- 
lamette valley,  Oregon.  .Would  our  means  be  sufTi- 
cient  to  purchase  the  property,  stock,  implements, 
etc?  If  the  summers  are  as  dry  there  as  they  are 
here,  would  he  have  to  buy  feed  (or  the  stock? 
What  part  of  the  valley  would  you  advise  us  to 
look  at? 

We  have  our  money  in  banks  here  and  in  Pueblo, 
Colorado.  Would  you  advise  us  to  take  it  out 
oning  to  the  unsettled  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  foreign  war?— F.  L.,  Breuexton,  Wn. 

A.  In  the  first  place  you  need  not  worry  about 
the  safety  of  the  money  you  have  on  deposit  either 
in  Bremerton  or  in  Pueblo.  While  we  have  not 
investigated  the  standing  of  the  banks  you  mention, 
we  know  that  they  are  as  safe  and  in  as  good  con- 
dition after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  as 
before.  Nor  is  the  continuance  of  the  foreign  war 
liable  to  have  any  adverse  effect  on  any  of  the  sound 
hanking  institutions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  or  the 
United  States, 

The  case  of  your  son  presents  to  us  a  problem 
that  is  rather  difficult  to  solve.  We  judge  from 
your  statements  that  your  son  is  not  overly  strong, 
though  the  fact  tfiat  you  have  a  capital  of  $5000 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  is  thrifty  and  industrious. 
We  do  not  believe  it  would  be  ad\-isable  for  him  at 
the  present  time  to  give  up  his  position  and  invest 
bis  entire  capital  in  a  farm,  especially  not  in  unim- 
proved land,  as  he  is  totally  lacking  in  experience 
and  may  not  Uke  farming  at  all  after  be  has  had  a 
taste  of  it.  We  believe  that  the  best  plan  would  be 
bx  your  son  to  try  and  find  work  on  some  of  the 


farms  around  Bremerton  during  the  period  when 
there  is  no  work  for  him  at  the  navy  yard,  even  if 
the  pay  b  very  small.  In  this  way  he  will  gain 
experience  and  after  he  has  the  experience  he  will 
know  better  whether  he  is  cut  out  for  a  fanner  and 
whether  he  is  physically  able  to  do  the  work. 

Vour  remark  about  milking  cows  by  machinery 
shows  your  utter  inexperience  in  the  dairy  business. 
With  your  capital  you  could  not  hope  to  start  with 
a  siring  of  more  than  twelve  cows  and  for  this 
niunber  of  milch  cattle  machine  milking  is  far  too 
expensive.  In  fact  you  could  not  even  afford  to  hire 
someone  to  do  the  milking  for  you.  Your  son  would 
have  to  do  the  work  himself  if  he  wanted  to  make  the 
farm  pay. 

We  believe  that  for  the  present  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  leave  your  money  out  at  interest 
and  to  have  your  son  work  on  the  farms  in  the 
vidnity  until  he  knows  more  about  the  business. 
Then  when  he  has  a  better  insight  into  farming 
conditions,  write  again  and  we  will  try  to  put  you 
in  touch  with  reliable  men  who  ore  wdl  acquainted 
with  conditions  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

Temperature,  Cost  of  Hotises  and 
Investments 

Q.  What  is  the  average  highest  temperature 
during  the  summer  months  at  Hollywood  and  Long 
Beach,  near  Los  Angeles?  What  would  it  cost  to 
build  a  house,  modem,  good  plumbing  and  usual 
modem  conveniences  (without  any  built-in  furni- 
ture), not  more  than  six  rooms?  Concrete,  I  am 
told,  is  the  most  comfortable  and  desirable  material 
under  California  conditions  on  account  of  the 
possibility  of  light  shakes. 

What  would  a  lot  in  good  locality  cost  in  the  two 

Would  the  interest  on  Canadian  investments  be 
taxed  in  California?  What  would  be  the  best  class 
of  investments  in  California  for  a  person  depending 
upon  the  interest  or  dividends  for  a  li\-ing? 

We  spent  last  winter  in  Los  Angeles.~Mas.  J.  R,, 
Toronto,  Ca.\ada. 

A.  There  are  no  Weather  Bureau  stations  either 
at  Hollywood  or  at  Long  Beach,  but  the  Los  Angda 
records  show  that  temperatiu'ea  in  excess  of  too 
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Resinoldoap 

improves  cx>mplexions 


Try  this  easy  way  to  clear  your 
skin:  Bathe  your  face  for  several 
minutes  with  Resinol  Soap  and 
warm  water,  working  the  creamy 
lather  into  the  skin  gently  with  the 
finger-tips.  Then  wash  ofiE  with 
more  Resinol  Soap  and  warm  water, 
finishing  with  a  dash  of  clear  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores. 

Do  this  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
you  will  be  astonished  how  quickly 


the  healing,  antiseptic  Resinol  bal- 
sams soothe  and  cleanse  the  pores, 
remove  pimples  and  blackheads,  and 
leave  the  complexion  dear,  fresh 
and  velvety.  When  the  skin  is  in 
very  bad  condition,  apply  a  little 
Resinol  Ointment  and  let  it  remain 
on  ten  minutes  before  the  final  wash- 
ing with  Resinol  Soap. 
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HK^ture  fiom  the  surface  water,  which  is  ulty 
Would  this  indicate  that  alfalfa  could  be  irrigated 
with  this  water?  The  Southern  Pacific  Company 
has  a  well  at  the  station  used  for  watering  engines. 
'•  Can  salty  water  be  used  in  boilers? — C.  H.,  Seattle, 
.1                                                                                                         Wn. 

^  A.    The  lands  near  Wellton.  Arizona,  in  the  Gihi 

river  bottoms  are  underlain  with  water  at  a  depth 
usually   much   less  than  one  hundred   feet.     Tne 

I  quality  of  this  waler  varies  exceedingly,  but  in  many 

II  localities  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.    Some 

of  the  samples  analyzed  in  the  laboratory  of  the 

,  Arizona  CoUeRe  of  Agriculture  were  suitable   for 

irrigation  on  weU  drained  soil,  pro\-idcd  the  quantity 
,1  of  the  water  was  large  enough  to  prevent  the 

"  accumulation  of  salts  near  the  surface.    Many  other 

I'l  samples  submitted  to  the  laboratory  were  too  salty 

II  for  beneficial  use  in  irrigation.    The  quality  of  the 

I  available  waler  supply  should,  therefore,  be  defi- 

■.  nitely  ascertained   before   an   expensive   pumping 

plant  is  installed.     This   can   be   done  easily  by 
ii  means  of  test  holes  and  water  samples  taken  there- 

il  Mesquite  trees  usually  occur  in  the  valley  bot- 

■;  toms  where  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  of  good  quality, 

i  but   their  presence  does   not   necessarily   indicate 

■  freedom  from  alkali  in  the  soil.    The  mesquite  trees 

i|  may  have  begun  lite  during  exceedingly  favorable 

.;  seasons  and  the  alkaU  conditions  may  not  have 

s  become  bad  until  after  the  tree  had  attained  to  good 

f  size  and  sent  its  roots  far  down  to  purer  water 

|l  supply. 

,]  The  railroad  well  at  Wellton  contains  slight  por- 

|l  tions  of  black  alkali,  a  very  favorable  circumstance 

V  for  boiler  water  but  very  unfavorable  for  irrigation. 

On  the  other  hand,  waters  containitig  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  harmless  in 
irrigation  but  very  bad  for  boilers. 

An  investor  in  the  vicinity  of  Wellton  should  pro- 
ceed carefully  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  his  water 
,  supply  and  its  amount,  by  means  of  test  wells  and 

temporary  piunping  apparatus,   before  making   a 
hea\'y  investment.     Sudj  caution  will  oflen  save 
heavy  losses  In  a  district  showing  symptoms  of  ad- 
[  verse  conditions. 

The  Prospects  of  Eugene,  Oregon 

Q.    What  are  the  future  prospects  of  Eugene, 

Oregon?    Is  it  a  live  growing  town,  and  what  can 

I  Idointhat  city  with  a  capital  of  $jooo?—M,K.  P., 

CHicAr.o,  III. 

A.     The  cily  of  Eugene  is  localed  al  the  head  o( 
I  the  Willamette  valley  in  central  western  Oregon 

1  and  is  the  southern   terminus  of  two  intcrurban 

electric  railway  systems  radiating  out  from  Portland 
and  covering  every  part  of  the  valley.  It  is  also 
ser\'ed  by  two  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  which 
furnish  connection  both  north  and  south  to  Portland 
and  to  San  Francisco  and  west  to  tidewater  al 
Coos  Bay.  The  city  has  a  population  of  i  j,ooo  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  stale  university. 

Eugene  has  grown  very  rapidly  within  the  last 
six  years,  the  growth  caused  in  part  by  the  increase 
in  the  railroad  mileage  centering  in  the  dty  aind  by 
ttw  subdivision  of  ^e  large  farms  in  the  valley. 
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The  Headline  Attraction 

in  the  Smartest 
Stores  is  Famous 
Holeproof  Hosiery 

In  countless  stores  you  will  see 
these  hose  displayed — hose  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Deal- 
en  use  Holeproof  thus  to  win  new 
trade — to  gain  more  steady  buyers. 

For,  once  you  try  Holeproofs  your  whole 
family  will  wear  them.  They  are  too  good 
to  be  forgotten. 

And  you'll  go  back  to  that  dealer,  for 
if  Holeproof  is  his  standard  you'  II  believe  in 
.   bis  entire  line  of  merchandise. 

Sue  pairs  of  cotton  Holeproofs  for  men, 
women  and  children  are  guaranteed  to  wear 
,iix  months  without  holes.  If  any  of  the 
six  pairs  fail  within  that  time,  we  will  re- 
place them  with  new  hose  free. 

Three  pairs  of  silk  or  lilk-faced  —  for 
men  and  women — are  guaranteed  three 
months.  We  have  sold  and  guaranteed 
Holeproof  for  the  past  14  years.  Nearly 
2,000,000  people  now  wear  them  because 
Haitpnof  Hose  last. 

We  pay  for  our  cotton  yarns  an  average 
of  74c  per  pound.  Common  cotton  yarns, 
telling  for  32c  per  pound,  will  never  do  for 
Holeproofs. 

ffoleproDfffcssierQ 

MJL     FORw^MCN.  WOMEN  ^^AND  CHILDRKN./ 

ti.Sc  pn  bai  ami  up  (or  sii  pain  of  meo't  oMaa  Hnlepnnfs;        of  Honien'i  SDk  HolepmaC  StackipKi.     Boia  of  nlk 

pmntMcl  HJL  mDnlhs.    Ii.oo  p«  boi  f«  thtM  paitj  of  children's  The  ^uine  Holtptooli  >n  »]d  in  your  town.    Wrile  for  di 

cotloo  Holeproofa,  jni»raoleed  Ihrte  months,    iioa  per  bo.  for        nimei  mid  tlie  (r»  boQk  that  tells  ibout  Holeprooti.    We 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
■y  Co.  ol  Cei»d>,  Ltd..  LoDdan,  Canidi 

'■-     ■"  '■■       h  Alley.  Liverpool.  England 
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Good  cookini;  depends  as  much  on  the  range  as  on 
your  skill.  A  cheap  range  or  worn  out  stove  makes 
cooking  results  always  uncertain;  and  often  spoils 
yout  best  efforts.    The 

Great  Majestic 

Malleable  and  ^%s^w%t^g^ 
Charcoal  Iron  ICCin^t? 

makes  good  cooking  easy  and  sure.  Made  of  charcoal 
and  malleable  iron;  it  stands  rust  and  wear  three  time' 
as  long  as  ranges  made  of  ordinary  range  metals. 
Put  together  with  cold-rivets  that  keep  the  joints 
absolutely  tight  always  (no  putty  used.)  Lined  with 
extra  heavj-  pure  asbestos  that  holds  in  the  heat  and 
reflects  it  onto  oven.  Scientifically  dtaigned  to  main- 
tain lutiform  temperature  with  least  use  of  fuel;  and 
to  circulate  heat  evenly  to  all  parts  of  oven.  You 
never  have  to  "turn  the  baking"  in  a  Majestic. 
The  cost  of  a  Majestic,  in  *erTice,  is  less  than  that 
of  any  ordinary  range.  The  fuel,  repairs  and  the 
work  it  saves  and  the  yemrt  longer  that  it  lasts,  more 
than  offset  the  Uttle  extra  it  costs. 
If  you  realized  how  much  the  Majestic  reduces  the 
work  and  worry  of  cooking,  you  would  get  one  now. 
Find  out!  If  you  don't  know  the  Majestic  dealer  neat 
you,  aiik  us.  (There  is  one  in  every  county  of  40 
Slates).  Write  for  "Range  Comparison"  explaining 
Majestic  ranges  fully. 

Mige*lic  Mfg.  Co.,  DepL  157,  St.  Louii,  Mo. 


The  WiU«nett«  vall^  is  one  of  the  fiimt  half, 
cherry  and  small-fruit  produdng  districts  in  tk 
entire  West.  In  qiite  of  the  heavy  returns  f«alDcri 
by  the  s(h1  imder  intensive  cultivmtion  on  ami 
trftcts,  wheat  for  many  years 
of  the  ^^Uey  and  was  produced  laredy  on  lumi 
comprising  640  aoes  each.  In  nott  parts  of  Ik 
valley  forty  acres  intensively  cultivated  wiO  np- 
port  a  family.  It  is  this  breaking  vp  of  the  >]ui» 
mile  farms  into  small  units  which  hma  bnm^t  ate 
both  the  construction  of  the  two  Bystemi  of  tnUcf 
hnes  and  the  growth  of  the  commui '  ~ 

Eugene's  strategic  location  enabled 
extraordinary  bntefits  from  tlus  process,  Furthr; 
more  the  timber  wealth,  both  of  the  Cascidet  td 
of  the  Coast  Range,  b  tributary  to  this  city;  Un' 
are  large  undeveloped  water  poweis  and  the  a> 
ploitation  of  Eugene's  mild,  salubrious  cHmite  1» 
just  b^un. 

The  rainfall  at  Eugene  averages  about  Ihiityiii 
inches  and  is  L-oncentrated  almost  entirely  in  tk 
winter  months  from  November  to  May.  The  )i» 
mers  are  sunny,  warm  and  prsclicaliy  raining  1 
condition  which  makes  irrigation  desirable  foiB- 
tensive  cultivation.  The  water  supply  in  (be  vtl^ 
is  not  far  below  the  surface  and  the  installatind 
pumping  plants  is  inexpensive  and  furaisba  1 
never  failing  supply. 

Without  knowing  what  line  of  business  jxiu  mM 
follow,  whether  you  want  to  farm,  whether  yoviK 
quali&ed  to  farm,  or  what  you  intend  to  do,  ft 
cannot,  of  course,  tell  you  what  you  could  do  litk 
the  capital  you  mention,  either  in  Eugene  w  u^ 
other  place. 

If  you  will  write  and  tell  us  what  you  intend  1«  ib 
in  Eugene  we  may  be  able  to  give  you  more  detnitt 
information  about  the  opportunities. 

Selling  Worthless  Infoimatioii  for  Hud 
Cash 

Q.  I  would  like  to  know  whether,  in  your  jodf- 
ment,  the  proportion  outlined  in  the  endori 
marked  copy  is  legitimate  and  worth  the  mcMT 
asked.  We  have  read  this  advertisement  in  ton* 
fifteen  papers  of  late. 

We  arc  not  complaining.  We  are  seeking  inlc*- 
mation.— J,  H.  H.,  Webster,  S.  D. 

A.  In  the  advertisement  which  you  mcntii* 
a  man  in  Oregon  City,  Oregon,  offers  to  supply  in*P> 
full  instructions,  information  and  a  plat  of  se\«" 
sections  of  "cuccptionally  good  claims"  on  "ff"" 
valley  farming  land  just  thrown  open  for  seltlcme"' 
in  Oregon"  for  the  sum  of  $3.40.  He  says  thai  tj* 
chmatc  is  good,  the  soil  is  rich  and  does  not  reqiu'* 
irrigation  to  raise  fine  crops  of  fruit,  grain  »** 
garden  truck.  He  says  thai  200,000  acres  in  *^ 
have  been  thrown  o[>en.  Apparently  Ibis  off** 
refers  to  the  land  eliminated  from  the  Deschut* 
and  the  Paulina  National  Forests  by  the  Dep*'^ 
ment  of  the  Interior  this  spring.  Practically  aU  *• 
land  of  any  value  in  these  eliminations  has  b** 
taken  up  long  a'nce.  Only  56,000  acres  ont  * 
250,000  were  classed  as  tillable  land  and  on  alt  ^ 
this  tillable  land  irrigation  is  required  to  obt*' 
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th«  best  results.  The  devation  Is  hi|^  and  fiMt> 
sre  expeiienced  practically  every  numth  in  the 
summer,  though  this  condition  may  be  remedied 
when  the  land  is  cleared  and  under  cultivation. 

Also,  the  land  is  from  75  to  lec  miles  distant  fiom 
the  nearest  railroad.  Considering  these  facts  and 
the  circunuitance  that  all  the  land  worth  anything 
has  been  filed  upon  long  ago  we  do  not  beliei'e  that 
the  information  offered  in  the  advertisement  is 
worth  the  price  demanded,  or  any  price  at  all. 

Locators'  Fees  and  Arizona  Oil  Land 

Q.  Arc  there  any  corporations  drilling  for  oil  in 
the  Tonto  Basin  district  oE  Arizona?  An  agent 
here  is  selling  oil  locations  in  the  lower  Tonto  Baain  ' 
at  twenty  dollars  for  twenty  acres.  Arc  these  ait 
locations  good  investments? — C.  J.  B.,  TucsoW, 
Akizona. 

A.  We  do  not  know  whether  any  one  is  carrying 
OD  drilling  operations  in  the  Tonto  basin,  nor  do  WB 
know  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  finding  ml  in 
that  district,  but  we  do  know  that  it  would  be  unr 
wise,  not  to  say  foolish,  to  pay  any  one  Si.oo  per 
acre  (or  pointing  out  the  location  of  vacant  govern- 
ment land  in  that  district. 

Under  the  new  lease  law  the  lessee  of  land  sus- 
pected of  containing  petroleum  deposits  is  required 
to  begin  bonafide  drilling  operations  within  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  lease.  The  lease,  therefore, 
would  be  of  no  value  to  you  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  organize  a  company,  sell  the  stock  and  secure 
EuiTicicnt  funds  to  carry  on  de\'eIopment.  The 
only  other  chance  of  getting  your  money  back 
would  be  through  a  transfer  of  the  lease  in  case  oil 
should  be  struck  in  the  vicinity  of  the  leased  land, 
and  an  occurrence  of  this  happy  combination  of 
circumstances  is  exceedingly  remote.  Why  pay  a 
locator  $1.00  per  acre  when  you  could  organize  « 
syndicate  among  your  friends,  send  one  of  the  mem- 
bers into  the  district  and  locate  a  few  sections  of 
land  with  an  expense  of  only  a  few  cents  per  acre? 
We  do  not  recommend  this  procedure,  ns  the  venture 
is  purely  speculative,  but  we  are  pointing  out  the 
process  to  you  that  you  may  keep  j-our  mon^ 
instead  of  turning  it  o\'er  to  the  wise  ones  who  ue 
making  use  of  an  imaginary  .oil  boom  to  obtain  a 
fat  location  fee. 

Questions  Sufficiency  of  Water  Supply 

Q.  Can  you  Icll  me  whether  the  Bitter  Root 
Valley  Irrigation  Company.  Montana,  has  sufficient 
water  for  the  tract  it  owns?  I  have  heard  that 
evaporation  from  the  rescr^'oir  is  as  great  as  the 
inflow.— A.  L.  F.,  Ciii(-agi>.  Ti.l. 

A.  The  State  T.ngincer  of  Montana  has  no  super- 
vision o\-er  private  projects  anrl.  therrfore,  has  no 
official  data  on  this  project.  We  understand,  how- 
ever, that  the  watershcil  is  ample  to  supply  the 
needs  uf  the  tract.  Wc  have  never  heard  the  suffi- 
ciency of  this  company's  water  supply  questioned 
before  and  have  requested  the  company  to  siqiply 
us  with  an  engineer's  report  on  drainage,  area, 
precipitation,  run-olf,  storage  capacity,  evaptxa- 
tion,  seepage  losses,  duty  of  water,  etc.,  irhich  we 
o  you  with  our  comments  by  maiL 
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Galifomian  Jingoes  Must  Not 
Provoke  War 

JAPAN  became  exceedingly  nervous 
when,  after  its  ultimatum  to  Germany 
had  been  delivered,  American  criticism 
of  Ji^MUiese  aggression  reached  Nippon. 
So  wrought  up  was  the  populace  that  reports 
of  the  departure  of  the  American  battleship 
fleet  for  the  Far  East,  rumors  of  contem- 
{dated  armed  support  for  Germany,  found 
wide^read  credence.  It  required  energetic, 
reassuring  denials  by  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment to  allay  the  fears  of  the  populace. 
And  after  the  Japanese  occupation  of  Jaluit 
and  of  the  Carolines  the  Japanese  press 
resented  even  the  very  tactful  unofficial 
American  inquiries  regarding  the  intentions 
of  Japan  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  Japan  arc  not  in 
an  ideal  condition.  High  taxes,  the  naval 
graft  scandals,  the  prolonged  contest  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  masses,  un- 
satisfactory industrial  conditions,  disas- 
trous earthquakes  and  crop  failures  in  parts 
of  the  empire  have  contributed  to  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  people.  Japan  is  not  in  a 
pladd  mood.  And  it  distrusts  the  United 
States.  It  has  shown  that  it  is  ready  to 
believe  the  wildest  rumors  concerning  Amer- 


ican intentions.  Yet  Japan,  and  especially 
Premier  Okuma,  at  heart  sincerely  desire 
to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
United  States. 

Out  of  such  mutual  distrust  and  suspicion 
the  European  war  was  born ;  it  behooves  the 
United  States  to  act  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumsj^ection  in  its  dealings  with  the  nervous 
Japanese. 

With  special  force  does  this  admonition 
apply  to  California.  Owing  to  lack  of  sup- 
port, Tveitmoe's  Asiatic  Exclusion  League 
has  gone  out  of  business.  The  death  of  the 
League  proves  definitely  that  there  is  no 
popular  demand  whatsoever  for  further  anti- 
Japanese  measures.  The  anti-alien  land  law 
has  accomplished  its  purj)()se;  no  new  land 
purchases  are  being  made  by  Japanese.  The 
small  amount  of  land  now  being  held  by  them 
will  gradually  be  restored  to  white  ownership 
or  else  descend  to  American-born  Japanese 
who  have  the  full  rights  of  citizenship. 

LAROR  PLANS  NKW  ATTACK 

Yet  organized  labor,  which  has  no  agri- 
cultural workers  in  its  ranks,  is  not  satisfied. 
It  proposes  to  demand  that  the  coming  Cali- 
fornian  legislature  repeal  that  clause  in  the 
anti-alien  land  law  which  confers  upon 
Japanese  the  right  to  lease  agricultural  land 
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for  three  years.  The  State  Federation  of 
Labor  has  sounded  all  candidates  for  the 
legislature  as  to  their  attitude  toward  this 
repeal,  and  a  majority  of  the  candidates  has 
promised  to  support  the  labor  measure. 

The  Japanese  in  California,  having  ac- 
quired wisdom,  will  not  protest,  will  ignore 
the  legislature.  Nevertheless  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  repealing  the  lease  clause, 
probably  followed  by  new  attempts  to 
raise  the  license  of  Japanese  fishermen  and 
to  establish  separate  schools  for  Japanese 
children,  is  bound  to  increase  the  suspicious 
fears  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific. 

Internal  dissension,  fear  and  suspicion 
bred  the  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Will  California,  will  the  nation,  allow  a 
handful  of  hotheaded  fanatics  to  approach 
the  fuse*  with  a  lighted  match? 


Neutralize  the  Sacramento  Legislature 

THAT  the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  preserve  its  neutrality  and  main- 
tain cordial  relations  with  all  bel- 
ligerents speaks  well  both  for  the  inherent 
poise  and  self-control  of  the  American 
people  and  for  the  firm  wisdom  of  the 
Administration.  The  dim,  vague  picture 
of  the  European  holocaust — its  full  horror 
will  not  be  known  for  some  time— has  had 
a  sobering  effect  upon  the  nation,  even 
upon  the  foreign-bom  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. .  Jingoism  is  dead.  The  West  did  not 
place  a  chip  upon  its  shoulders  when  the 
free  movement  of  its  copper  in  neutral 
bottoms  to  neutral  ports  was  impeded;  the 
hair  on  the  neck  of  the  Pacific  Coast's  yellow- 
peril  shouters  did  not  rise  when  Japan  came 
far  into  the  Pacific  and  took  possession  of 
Jaiuit  island  in  the  Marshal  group;  the 
yellow  press  of  the  Slope  had  no  visions  of  a 
Japanese  uprising  in  Hawaii.  England's 
attempt  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  a  Dollar 
Line  vessel  from  the  British  to  the  American 
flag  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  aroused  no  flaming 
comment  in  California. 

If  the  Californian  legislature  which  is  to 
assemble  in  Sacramento  early  in  January 
can  be  induced  to  do  the  obvious  and  forget 
the  politics  based  upon  anti- Japanese  legis- 
lation, there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  sparks 
in  the  West. 

Anti- Japanese  statutes  are  not  needed. 
The  number  of  Japanese  in  California  is 
decreasing;  Japan  is  faithfully  observing 
its  part  of  the  Gentlemen's  Agreement. 


Hostile  action  or  agitation  will  not  only  be 
filled  with  potential  danger  to  the  peace  of 
the  country  but,  aside  from  this  aspect,  it 
will  be  extremely  bad  taste.  Japan  is  among 
the  twenty-s(>^p^-T4ialiiojis  that  have  ac- 
cepted an  official  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  San  Francisco  imiversal  exposition; 
Japan  next  year  will  be  oflScially  a  guest  of 
the  United  States.  Considerations  of  mere 
courtesy  and  good  manners  should  have 
weight  enough  to  forestall  a  wholly  unneces- 
sary, uncalled-for  slap  at  an  invited  guest. 
Californian  legislators  with  anti- Japanese 
bills  in  their  pockets  should  beware.  This  is 
no  time  for  cheap  politics.  A  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  man  who  need- 
lessly lights  a  match  in  the  powder  maga- 
zine. If  the  Californian  press  will  take  a 
decided  stand  right  now,  if  it  will  impress 
upon  foolhardy,  selfish,  thoughtless  legis- 
lators the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  the 
urgent  need  of  wise  restraint,  the  press  will 
render  the  entire  country  a  patriotic  ser\'ice. 


Is  Japan's  Expansion  a  Menace? 

JAPAN'S  ultimatum  to  Germany  was 
accompanied  by  a  note  to  the  Powers 
in  which  the  Nippon  government  prom- 
ised "ultimately"  to  withdraw  from  Kiao 
Chow.  Since  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Germany  both  Japan  and  England  have 
moved  troops  and  conducted  operations  on 
neutral  Chinese  soil  without  so  much  as 
asking  leave  of  the  Chinese  government. 
The  Japanese  have  gone  even  farther  afield. 
They  have  taken  possession  of  the  German- 
built  railroad  running  inland  through  Shan- 
tung province  on  the  plea  of  "military 
necessity,"  against  the  protest  of  the  Chi- 
nese government. 

Against  these  steps  the  United  States 
government  has  no  cause  to  protest.  In 
Shantung  province  the  door  was  only  nom- 
inally open;  the  German  bulk  used  to  fill 
almost  the  entire  frame.  Hereafter  the 
Japanese  will  perform  that  service. 

Nor  has  the  United  States  reasonable 
cause  to  worry  about  the  **  temporary"  occu- 
pation, for  "military  reasons,"  of  the  Caro- 
line and  Marshal  archipelagoes  in  the  South 
Pacific  by  the  Japanese.  If  the  islands  had 
to  change  hands,  America  w^ould  un- 
doubtedly have  preferred  to  see  a  company 
of  Australian  troops  occupy  them,  but  even 
a  permanent  transfer  to  Japan  need  arouse 
no  apprehension  in  the  sturdy  Caucasian 
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chest.  The  fate  of  Gennany's  South  Pacific 
holdings,  the  ease  of  their  conquest  by  a 
few  light  cruisers  and  a  few  squads  of  ma- 
rines proves  conclusively  that  the  fate  of 
any  territorial  dependency  rests  exclusively 
with  the  strength  of  the  owner's  fleet. 
Coaling  stations  and  scattered  naval  bases 
may  be  handy  in  time  of  peace,  but  they 
are  practically  worthless  in  war  unless  they 
are  strongly,  expensively  defended.  Even 
then  these  defenses  are  of  small  aggressive 
value — see  Tsingtau — unless  the  defenders 
likewise  have  command  of  the  sea. 

From  the  ethical  standpoint  Japan  can- 
not be  held  guilty  of  an  offense  even  should 
she  settle  on  the  islands  for  a  long  stay. 
Germany,  France,  England,  the  United 
Sutes  took  what  they  could  find  in  the 
Pacific;  Japan  is  merely  following  the  ex- 
ample of  her  teachers. 

Peace  Prospects 
ylFTER  two  and  one-half  months  of 
/\  war  Germany  on  October  lo,  fight- 
ing  against  seven  foes  of  infinitely 
greater  combined  resources,  was  still  able 
to  keep  its  own  territory  clear  of  hostile 
forces.  With  the  e.xception  of  England,  all 
the  combatants  on  that  date  had  practically 
completed  their  mobilization.  France  had 
been  given  abundant  time  to  put  into  the 
field  the  full  war  strength  of  her  army 
which,  according  lo  the  military  statistics, 
lacks  only  120,000  men  to  equal  the  full 


strength  of  the  German  army.  France 
could  concentrate  her  entire  mobile  forces 
on  a  single  front,  on  her  own  territory;  the 
French  legions  battling  with  the  divided 
strength  of  the  Teutons  were  reinforced  by 
half  a  million  English,  Belgian  and  Indian 
troops,  yet  the  allies,  superior  in  every 
respect,  were  unable  to  pierce  the  hostile  line 
in  the  longest,  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought 

And  on  October  6th,  England  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  wool.  England  was  pre- 
paring for  a  winter  campaign. 

Apparently  the  only  hope  of  peace  before 
the  coming  of  the  New  Year  is  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  German  armies  on  one  or  both 
borders.  Unless  the  Battle  of  the  Aisne 
should,  between  the  time  of  writing  and  the 
date  of  publication,  end  with  a  rout  of  the 
Germans,  a  crushing  defeat  of  either  side  is 
extremely  improbable.  The  reasons  for 
this  statement  may  be  found  in-the  remark- 
ably lucid  analysis  of  the  military  situation 
by  Captain  Paul  Beck,  U.  S.  A.,  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

In  other  words,  the  approaching  winter 
will  probably  find  the  armies  still  in  a  dead- 
lock. Neither  side  will  be  decisively  beaten. 
Unless  the  war-mad  people  of  Europe  come 
to  their  senses,  the  insane  struggle  will  be 
prolonged  into  1915. 


How  Long  Can  the  War  Last? 

IN  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Tilly,  Wallen- 
stein  and  Gustavus  Adolphus  rarely 
commanded  armies  of  more  than  50,000 
men;  Conde  and  Turenne,  the  marshals  of 
Louis  XIV,  won  their  battles  with  no 
larger  numbers.  Except  in  the  repulse  of 
the  Huns  and  Arabs,  of  Tartars  and  Turks, 
battles  in  which  more  than  100,000  soldiers 
were  engaged  were  rare  prior  to  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  Smolensk 
(1812)  200,000  men  were  engaged  on  both 
sides;  at  Leipzig  (1813)  the  allied  forces  of 
325,000  men  defeated  Napoleon's  175,000 
soldiers;  only  200,000  men  fought  at  Water- 
loo (1815)  and  the  Leipzig  contest  was  not 
approached  in  size  until  1866  when  435,000 
Austrians  and  Prussians  took  the  field  at 
Sadowa.  At  Sedan  (1870)  300,000  Ger- 
mans captured  120,000  Frenchmen,  Of 
battles  in  which  more  than  100,000  men 
participated  there  were  83  in  the  nineteenth, 
34  in  the  eighteenth  and  only  twelve  in  the 
bloody  seventeenth  century. 
At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
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others  have  greatly  reduced  their  output. 
In  the  leading  copp)er  state,  Arizona,  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  thus  defines  the  situation: 

Arizona's  copper  problem 

"Upon  the  curtailment  of  operations  in 
the  mines  the  retail  merchants  in  some  of 
the  larger  mining  camps  abruptly  placed 
their  trade  upon  a  cash  basis.  Similarly 
the  majority  of  the  banking  institutions 
evince  an  unwillingness  to  take  any  chances 
by  sharply  curtailing  their  loans,  and  like- 
wise their  disposition  to  loan.  At  the  same 
time  the  prices  of  sugar  and  flour  soared 
abruptly,  thus  imposing  a  third  hardship 
upon  the  workingmen. 

"Several  thousand  men  moved  on  to 
other  fields.  For  the  married  men  the  situa- 
tion was  most  serious,  but  to  the  credit  of 
some  of  the  great  mining  companies,  notably 
those  at  Globe,  Miami  and  Bisbee,  be  it 
said  that  reasonable  consideration  was 
shown  toward  the  workingmen  with  de- 
pendent families.  They  were  given  prece- 
dence in  most  cases  over  the  unmarried 
men,  and  thus  reaped  benefit  from  the 
available  employment. 

"Contemporaneously,  state,  county  and 
city  governments  sought  to  devise  means 
of  affording  a  livelihood  for  hundreds  of  the 
mines*  former  employees.  This  movement 
was  inaugurated  when  the  state  temporarily 
retired  its  convicts  to  give  a  living  wage  to 
an  equal  number  of  citizens — always  with 
preference  shown  to  heads  of  families. 
Cities  and  counties  adopted  like  measures, 
and  commercial  organizations  sent  forth 
word  that  opportunities  for  employment  in 
Arizona  were  minimized.  As  a  result  of 
these  remedial  measures  conditions  are  ap- 
proaching normality  and  steady  improve- 
ment is  expected  until  the  cessation  of  the 
war  restores  Arizona's  full  prosperity." 

COTTON,  LUMBER   AND   OIL 

In  California  along  the  Mexican  line 
50,000  bales  of  short-staple  cotton  vainly 
seek  a  market.  Though  the  amount  is 
small  compared  with  the  Southern  surplus, 
the  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  pro- 
ducers' distance  from  the  cotton  markets. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  banks  are  at- 
tempting to  help  the  growers  carry  their 
cotton  until  conditions  improve. 

Beans,  grain,  canned  goods,  dried  fruits 
and  raisins,  nuts  and  wines  are  moving  into 
the  markets  in  good  volume  and  at  satis- 


factory prices,  as  a  rule.  Hay  is  the  only 
staple  farm  product  which,  sold  in  bales 
instead  of  being  fed  on  the  farm,  is  bringing 
small  returns  owing  to  this  season's  large 
crop.  Though  the  diminution  of  the  export 
trade  and  the  reduced  demand  for  mine 
timbers  is  still  strongly  felt,  the  lumber 
industry  of  the  Northwest  is  looking  hope- 
fully toward  the  Panama  Canal  for  a  new 
outlet.  Many  cargoes  of  Pacific  lumber 
have  already  been  forwarded  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  via  Panama  and  the  return  of  normal 
conditions  will  sec  a  pronounced  widening 
of  this  new  outlet. 

Though  an  increasing  number  of  wells 
has  been  shut  in  as  a  result  of  further  re- 
ductions in  the  field  price  of  crude,  the 
California  oil  industry  is  still  suffering  from 
a  chronic  excess  of  production  over  con- 
sumption, with  no  immediate  prospect  of 
relief. 

Bank  clearings  and  building  permits  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  West  showed  that  the 
situation  was  rapidly  improving  during 
September. 


Western  Canada  and  the  War 

THE  two  Western  Canadian  provinces, 
British  Columbia  and  Alberta,  did 
not  hit  the  reef  of  war  with  all  sails 
set.  Speculative  activities  in  both  provinces 
were  at  low  ebb  w^hen  the  war  broke  out; 
a  long  period  of  very  severe  liquidation  and 
readjustment  preceded  the  greater  cata- 
clysm. That  both  provinces,  owing  to 
their  closer  connection  with  England  and 
their  dependence  upon  English  capital, 
were  harder  hit  than  their  American  neigh- 
bors, this  fact  is  undeniable.  But  the  many 
millions  of  American  capital  invested  in 
these  provinces  are  not  in  danger.  In  fact, 
the  war  should  and  will  bring  about  far 
closer  financial  relations  between  America 
and  Western  Canada  than  exist  now.  For 
the  information  of  Americans  interested, 
financially  or  other\vise,  in  Western  Canada, 
Sunset  requested  the  premiers  of  the  two 
provinces  for  statements  of  the  war's  effect. 
Sir  Richard  McBride,  Premier  of  British 
Columbia,  analyzes  the  situation  as  follows: 
"Fear  is  an  enemy  almost  as  dangerous 
and  cruel  in  its  effects  as  the  enemy  in  the 
open.  Fear  closes  up  legitimate  and  neces- 
sary channels  of  business  and  investment; 
it  withdraws  money  from  circulation  to  be 
locked  up;  it  reduces  the  price  of  securities; 
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it  destroys  credit  and  parafyzes  trade. 
Directly  and  indirectly  its  consequences  are 
among  the  most  serious  of  war. 

THE  DANGER  OF  UNKEASONING  FEAR 
"Although  in  British  Columbia  there  has 
been  some  tightening  of  the  purse  strings, 
we  are  not  afraid.  Public  works  are  going 
on  and  railways  are  being  constructed  as 
though  there  was  no  war.  Only  one  indus- 
try has  been  really  badly  hit  and  that  is 
miniag,  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
cofqjer  and  silver  that  cannot  as  formerly 
be  exported  and  it  affects  the  industry  gen- 
erally. 

"Wecannot  say  that  business  will  increase 
*iuring  the  prospective  short  term  of  the 
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war,  because  general  business  conditions  in 
the  world  are  more  or  less  upset  not  only  by 
actual  warfare  but  by  the  paralysis  of  fear; 
but  there  is  no  just  cause  for  any  serious 
stoppage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
war  is  over  the  people  of  British  Columbia 
will  spur  themselves  to  increased  efforts  to 
take  advantage  of  new  opportunities  and  to 
develop  their  resources.  After  every  great 
war  there  is  always  a  sudden  revival  of  in- 
dustry which  will  increase  the  output  of  our 
mines,  our  fisheries,  our  farms  and  orchards 
and  mainly  perhaps  of  our  forests. 

"The  need  of  the  hour  in  all  America  is 
optimism,  courage,  oioperation  and  pa- 
tience. 

"While  the  United  States  is  property 
maintaining  a  strict  neutrality,  the  press 


of  your  country,  and  I  must  assume 
that  the  press  represents  the  great  mass  of 
public  opinion,  is  generally  friendly  to  us 
in  this  war.  For  that  sympathy  and  moral 
support  the  British  people  are  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  American  people." 

The  profits  and  losses  resulting  from  the 
Europ>ean  war  are  thus  outlined  by  Hon. 
A.  L,  Sifton,  Premier  of  Alberta: 

THE   SITUATION   IN   ALBERTA 

"The  detrimental  results:  Checking  per- 
manent financing  and  stopping  new  projects 
or  construction  not  yet  financed,  and  the 
probable  diversion  of  large  amounts  of 
European  capital  that  would  otherwise 
come  to  us.  This  is  offset  in  a  large  measure 
by  imposing  greater  economy  and  industry 
Upon  the  people  and  compelling  them  to 
make  the  most  of  their  natural  resources, 
which  cannot  be  impaired  by  even  a  pro- 
longed war.  The  spirit  of  speculation  inci- 
dent to  every  new  and  rapidly  growing  com- 
monwealth has  been  arrested.  The  great 
material  prosperity  of  the  province  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  raised  it  to  such  a  posirion 
of  economic  strength  that  it  is  now  able  to 
produce  many  times  the  equivalent  of  what 
may  be  necessary  to  borrow  by  either  pri- 
vate or  public  corporations. 

"The  profit  to  Alberta  is  represented  by 
an  increased  value  of  all  our  agricultural 
products.  Our  essential  industries,  grain, 
live  stock,  and  other  forms  of  agriculture, 
are  stimulated  and  as  a  result  our  farmers 
arc  receiving  greater  returns  for  the  capital 
and  labor  invested.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  war  has  been  to  encourage  a  rural 
movement  from  the  urban  centers  and  a 
larger  area  will  be  under  crop  next  year 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of 
Alberta. 

"The  prevailing  high  prices  for  the  crop  of 
this  season,  which  has  been  an  average  one, 
and  the  high  prices  which  are  practically 
assured  for  that  of  1 9 1 5 ,  arc  bound  to  result 
in  a  measure  of  prosperity  that  the  duration 
of  the  conflict  overseas  will  only  enhance. 

"Notwithstanding  the  shock  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  credit,  our  financial  institutions 
are  sound  and  as  strong  as  ever.  Business 
generally  is  holding  well  throughout  our 
province.  Securities,  including  provincial, 
railroad  and  municipal,  are  unassailable, 
and  investors  have  absolutely  no  cause  to 
worry  with  respect  to  the  future  of  their 
holdings  in  Alberta." 
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Which  Western  States  WiU  Go  Dry? 

IN  six  Western  states  the  issue  of  ab- 
solute, leak-proof  prohibition  will  be 
decided  on  November  3rd.  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona 
and  Colorado  will  have  to  choose,  and  in 
practically  all  of  these  states  the  anti-liquor 
fight  has  elbowed  its  way  through  the 
multitude  of  political  contests  to  the  center 
of  the  stage.  Next  to  the  war,  prohibition 
is  causing  more  controversy  and  discussion, 
arousing  more  enthusiastic  hopes  and  black 
fears  than  any  other  problem.  Both  the 
prohibitionists  and  the  liquor  forces  are 
well  organized;  both  sides  apparently  are 
amply  supplied  with  funds  and  neither  side 
will  leave  one  stone  unturned  until  the  last 
vote  has  been  cast. 

As  usual,  the  prohibitionists  maintain 
that  liquor  is  the  primary  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  ills  the  body  politic  is  heir  of;  they 
urge  that  liquor  is  responsible  for  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  crimes,  that  poverty  is  largely 
traceable  to  liquor,  that  commercialized 
sexual  evils  spring  from  the  flowing  bowl, 
that  the  root  of  political  corruption,  of 
maladministration,  of  machine  and  gang 
politics  and,  by  inference,  of  the  working 
agreement  between  so-called  Big  Business 
and  politicians  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
whiskey  barrel.  Basing  their  attack  upon 
these  sweeping,  all-inclusive  charges,  the 
prohibition  leaders  maintain  that  the  toler- 
ance of  the  liquor  business  under  license  is 
an  immoral  partnership  with  the  blackest 
forces  of  evil  and  insist  upon  the  immediate 
and  complete  eradication  of  the  industry. 
Kansas  is  their  classic  example  of  the  fruits 
of  complete,  militant  prohibition,  and  the 
appeal  to  save  the  boys  and  girls  is  their 
most  effective  argimient. 

THE  NEUTRAL  FORCES  WILL  DECIDE 

Among  the  opponents  of  prohibition  not 
one  voice  is  raised  specifically  in  defense  of 
the  saloon.  If  there  are  disinterested 
champions  of  the  liquor  dispensaries  as  at 
present  conducted,  they  are  speaking  very 
softly.  But  there  are  many  thousands  of 
pec^le  who,  though  they  condemn  the 
saloon,  believe  that  prohibition  is  not  the 
panacea  for  the  evils  in  the  train  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  This  class  of  people  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  resents  state  in- 
terference in  what  it  considers  its  private 
affairs.  Men  and  women  of  this  stamp  do 
not  beUeve  that  liquor  is  responsible  for 


eighty  per  cent  of  crime  and  poverty,  nor 
do  they  believe  that  prohibition  can  bring 
about  as  great  a  reduction  in  the  sum  of 
human  misery  as  its  advocates  profess. 
Local  option,  regulation  and  education  are 
the  remedies  offered  by  these  middle-of-the- 
road  temperance  advocates  who  assert  that 
more  often  poverty,  disease  and  misery  is 
the  cause  than  the  result  of  drink.  But  they 
are  not  speaking  loudly;  they  are  easily 
silenced  by  the  moral  arguments  fired  from 
the  howitzers  of  the  white-ribboners. 

Still,  it  is  this  middle-of-the-road  class 
that  will  decide  the  issue.  Neither  the 
avowed  prohibitionists  nor  the  men  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  liquor  business  are 
numerically  strong  enough  to  crush  the 
enemy. 

OREGON  VOTERS   ON  THE   WARPATH 

In  Oregon  a  majority  of  the  neutral  ele- 
ment seems  to  be  leaning  toward  the  pro- 
hibition party,  owing  largely  to  the  arro- 
gant, defiant  attitude  of  the  saloon  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  The  Oregon 
voter  is  peculiar  and  sensitive;  he  believes 
that  his  will  should  be  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters, and  he  is  angered  because  a  goodly 
number  of  saloon  men  has  openly  defied 
this  expressed  will.  He  may  not  be  a  strong 
prohibitionist,  but  apparently  he  proposes 
to  administer  a  telling  rebuke  to  those  who 
disregard  the  expressed  will  of  the  sovereign 
people.  There  are  few  journalistic*  advo- 
cates of  the  liquor  side  in  Oregon.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  Oregon  will  be  dry 
after  November. 

THE   "injury  to   BUSINESS"   ARGUMENT 

In  Washington  the  liquor  men  are 
frankly  conducting  the  fight  against  pro- 
hibition on  the  plea  of  injury  to  business. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  meet  the  moral 
arguments;  they  merely  state  that  the  en- 
forced closing  of  breweries,  distilleries, 
saloons  and  hotel  bars  will  increase  the 
number  of  unemployed,  reduce  the  volume 
of  trade  and  add  to  the  depression.  Though 
the  prohibition  measure  fixes  January  i, 
1 91 6,  as  the  beginning  of  the  dry  era,  its 
opponents  maintain  that  this  clause  is 
su[>erseded  by  the  constitutional  provision 
which  declares  that  initiated  or  referred 
measures  shall  be  in  force  thirty  days  after 
their  passage,  and  that  therefore  a  D^'chibi- 
tion  victory  would  drive  even  the  smell  of 
liquor  out  of  Washington  by  December  3rd 
of  this  year.     The  Seattle  Times,  among 
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other  papers,  is  vigorously  fighting  prohibi- 
tion. 

Though  the  farming  districts  and  small 
communities  of  eastern  Washington,  espe- 
cially in  the  Yakima  valley,  in  the  wheat 
country  around  Spokane  and  in  the  Wen- 
atchee  and  Walla  Walla  territories  are  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  prohibition,  the 
result  depends  largely  upon  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  neutral  voters  in  the  large 
cities,  in  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane  and 
Olympia.  If  the  majority  of  the 
SeatUe  neutrals  is  convinced  that  prohi- 
bition will  hurt  business,  they  will  vote 
against  it,  espjecially  as  Mayor  Gill  has  kept 
bu  promise  and  is  bearing  down  hard  on 
Seattle's  lid.  Should  the  neutrals  be  con- 
vinced that  no  harm  will  befall  Washing- 
ton's business  and  trade  through  prohibi- 
tion, the  state  will  go  dry. 

In  Idaho  the  counties  turned  dry  by 
local  option  apparently  are  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  compliment  to  neighboring  wet 
counties  through  state-wide  prohibition. 
However,  the  present  contest  is  merely  the 
preliminary  bout.    All  three  parties  have 


promised  to  submit  to  the  people  an  anti- 
liquor  amendment  to  the  constitution; 
only  the  Progressives  have  definitely  prom- 
ised to  enact  a  prohibitory  law  should  they 
control  the  next  legislature. 

BATTLING   POR    THE   VINEYARDS 

The  grape  industry  is  the  center  of  the 
fierce  battle  in  California.  The  prohibi- 
tionists maintain  that  the  bulk  of  the  wine- 
grape  growers  and  wine  makers  has  made 
no  profit  out  of  its  investment,  that  the 
economic  loss  through  the  death  of  the  in- 
dustry will  be  negligible  because  the  largest 
part  of  the  vineyards'  output  could  be 
transformed  into  raisins,  grape  juice,  grape 
syrup  and  jelly  or  marketed  fresh.  With 
this  argument  the  vineyanlists  do  not  at  all 
agree.  They  claim  that  the  market  for 
California's  unfermented  grape  juice  is 
scarcely  large  enough  to  absorb  the  present 
output;  they  point  out  that  grapes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  wines  are  good  for 
no  other  purpose ;  they  allege  that  the  death 
of  the  sweet-wine  industry  would  force  the 
growers  to  seek  a  market  for  thousands  of 
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tons  of  inferior  grapes  either  as  raisins  or 
fresh,  and  this  dumping  process  would  seri- 
ously disturb  both  the  raisin  and  the  table- 
grape  markets.  They  maintain  that  the 
passage  of  the  prohibitory  amendment 
would  have  a  disastrous  effect  not  only 
upon  all  branches  of  the  Golden  Staters 
viticultural  industry  but  upon  every  line 
of  the  state's  inter-related  business. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  the  Dry 
Federation  reasserts  its  claim  of  the  wine 
industry's  lack  of  profit  and  fortifies  its 
position  with  the  assertion  that  the  wine 
industry  is  immoral  and  should  be  wuped 
out  even  if  individuals  have  to  suffer. 

The  fate  of  the  wine  industry  will  be  a 
most  potent  factor  in  deciding  the  issue. 
It  has  enabled  numerous  civic  bodies,  no- 
tably the  chambers  of  commerce  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  and  many  daily 
papers,  to  fight  prohibition  openly  and 
vigorously. 

THE  EXPOSITIONS   AND  PROHIBITION 

In  order  to  minimize  opposition  the  pro- 
hibitionists brought  in  a  second  constitu- 
tional amendment  allowing  the  wine  makers 
to  continue  operations  until  January  i, 
1 91 6.  A  year's  grace,  however,  did  not 
reconcile  the  grape  growers.  Neither  did 
a  proposed  ninety-day  extension  in  the  life 
of  the  saloon  mollify  those  opposed  to  pro- 
hibition because  the  lack  of  the  cup  that 
cheers  might  reduce  attendance  and  re- 
ceipts of  both  Califomian  expositions.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  white- 
ribboners  predict  increased  exposition  at- 
tendance as  a  result  of  prohibition. 

The  liquor  interests  retaliated  by  initia- 
ting a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  in  effect  throw  the  entire  state  open 
to  the  sale  of  intoxicants  for  eight  years 
should  this  amendment  carry  and  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  be  defeated. 

The  problem  confronting  the  prohibi- 
tionists in  California  lies  in  the  heavy  wet 
majorities  of  seven  or  eight  cities  containing 
more  than  half  the  state's  population. 
Besides  this  normally  wet  majority  the  dry 
leaders  must  reckon  with  a  certain  decrease 
of  the  prohibition  vote  in  the  grape  dis- 
tricts. Whether  they  can  muster  sufficient 
strength  to  overcome  these  handicaps  only 
the  returns  can  show. 

Though  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
farming  population  is  bringing  strength  to 
the  prohibition  party  in  Arizona,  the  pre- 


ponderance of  the  mining  industry  will 
probably  prevent  an  immediate  change  in 
the  state's  liquor  policy. 

Nevertheless,  the  barometer  of  the  West 
points  to  an  increase  in  the  dry  area  early 
in  November. 


The  Retrogression  of  Progressivism 

in  the  West 

THE  part  to  be  plaj^ed  by  the  Pro- 
gressives in  the  Presidential  election 
of  19 1 6  will  be  largely  determined  by 
the  result  of  the  impending  vote.  So  far 
as  the  West  is  concerned,  the  count  will 
demonstrate  whether  the  dwindling  Pro- 
gressive and  the  tremendously  increased 
Republican  registrations  in  nearly  all  West- 
ern states  indicate  a  general  return  to  the 
fatted  calf  beneath  the  standard  of  the  Old 
Guard  or  whether  the  Progressives,  through 
Republican  registration,  were  merely  at- 
tempting to  influence  the  choice  of  candi- 
dates in  the  older  party.  The  two  regular 
parties  can  stand  heavy  losses  without  fatal 
effects;  the  Progressive  party  must  gain 
or  at  least  hold  what  it  has  if  its  hat  is  to 
stay  in  the  ring. 
Can  it  be  done? 

IS  THE  NEW  PARTY  HOLDING  ITS  GROUND? 

In  California  Governor  Johnson  must 
win  or  lose  his  political  scalp.  Political 
prophets  are  not  laying  odds  against  him, 
but  they  maintain  that  Captain  Fredericks, 
the  Republican  candidate,  has  been  gaining 
strength,  both  through  the  Johnson-Heney 
schism  among  the  Progressives  and  through 
the  nomination  of  a  Progressive  candidate 
for  lieutenant-governor  by  the  Republicans. 
Heney's  numerous  adherents  do  not  like 
the  Governor's  painful,  pointed  silence; 
they  believe  it  to  be  his  duty,  as  titular 
head  of  the  entire  Progressive  party  in  Cali- 
fornia, to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  party's 
senatorial  candidate  irrespective  of  con- 
flicting ambitions.  Yet  there  are  numerous 
wavering  Republicans  who  strain  at  Heney 
but  swallow  Johnson  easily.  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  prevailing  in  Cali- 
fornia it  would  suqjrise  few  j^eople  to  see 
Johnson  reelected  governor  while  the  sena- 
torial toga  went  to  James  D.  Phelan,  the 
former  mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  present 
Democratic  candidate;  equally  within  the 
range  of  possibilities  are  the  victories  of 
Capt.  Fredericks,  the  Old  Guard  Republi- 
can,  and   of   Crusader   Heney,   nor   is   a 
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combination  of  Curtin,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate (or  governor,  and  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land  as  Stand-Pat  Republican  senator  be- 
yond the  range  of  possibilities.  It  can  be 
safely  asserted,  however,  that  a  Johnson 
victory  accompanied  by  Heney's  defeat 
will  blight  whatever  Presidential  aspira- 
tions the  Governor  may  have  and  will  ma- 
terially weaken  the  knees  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  the  coming  National  campaign. 

THE   BIG   WASHINGTON   NOISE 

Except  for  the  noise  made  by  Ole  Hansen, 

the  spectacular  sour-dough  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senatorship,  the  Wash- 
ington Progressives  are  not  splashing  loudly 
through  the  political  puddle.     Thanks  to 


nrvcedonl  uf  a  single  term  for  V.S.  crmvin 

the  split  in  the  Republican  party  the  Wash- 
ington Democrats  two  years  ago  captured 
the  governorship.  Both  portions  of  the 
erstwhile  G.  0.  P.  lacking  state  pie,  the 
white  flag  apparently  is  being  run  up  by  the 
stalwarts  and  early  in  October  a  plan  was 
afoot  to  restore  harmony  and  regain  the 
accustomed  place  at  the  pie  counter  by 
placing  Progressive  Republicans  who  two 
years  ago  bolted  with  Roosevelt,  in  com- 
mand of  the  state  Republican  organization, 
a  strategical  maneuver  not  at  all  to  the  lik- 
ing of  those  uncompromising  Progressives 
with  a  sharp  and  unsatisfied  appetite  for 
elective  Federal  offices.  On  the  face  of  the 
complicated  primary  returns  Senator  Wes- 
ley Jones  should  be  able  to  make  use  of  the 


return  porUon  of  his  round-trip  ticket  to 
Washington,  D.  C. 

THE  DUAL   ALLIANCE   IN    UTAH 

A  combination  of  the  Democratic  and 
Progressive  forces  in  Utah  threatens  the 
seat  of  United  States  Senator  Reed  Smoot. 
The  allies  have  nominated  as  their  joint 
senatorial  candidate  the  Honorable  James 
H.  Moyle,  a  lawyer  and  a  Democrat  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  The  Republicans  have  renom- 
inated Reed  Smoot. 

On  paper  the  combination  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  Progressives  appears  formidable 
and  some  of  the  Smoot  supporters  are 
apparently  worried.  Two  years  ago  in 
Utah  Taft  received  42,orz  votes,  Wilson 
36,579,  and  Roosevelt  24,174.  The  com- 
bined votes  of  the  Progressives  and  Demo- 
crats gave  them  a  clear  majority  of  18,741 
over  the  Republicans. 

It  is  apparently  conceded  by  all  parties 
that  the  Democrats  will  hold  their  strength 
this  faU  and  that  the  Progressives  will  lose 
many  votes  to  the  Republicans.  Accepting 
this  as  a  fact  it  is  clear  that  forty  per  cent 
of  the  Progressives,  or  two  out  of  every  five, 
will  have  to  return  to  the  Republicans  in 
order  to  make  that  party  successful  this  fall. 

In  most  states  such  a  change  in  two 
years'  time  would  be  practically  impossible, 
but  in  Utah  some  of  the  shrewdest  observers 
are  predicting  a  Republican  victory  and  the 
reelection  of  Senator  Smoot.  They  predict 
that  approximately  10,000  of  the  24,oc» 
Progressives  will  return  to  the  Republican 
party  to  assist  in  the  reelection  of  Smoot. 

Those  who  predict  this  result  point  to 
the  fact  that  to  a  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  state  of  Utah  Senator  Smoot  is  more 
than  a  senator — he  is  an  apostle  of  the 
Mormon  church. 

An  element  in  the  Mormon  church  has 
for  years  decried  ecclesiastical  interference 
in  politics.  James  H.  Moyle,  candidate  of 
the  combined  parties,  is  one  of  these  inde- 
pendent Mormons.  He  Ls  a  member  of  tne 
church  but  holds  to  the  theory,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  proclaim  it,  that  the  author- 
ity of  the  president  ard  the  aix)siles  of  the 
Mormon  church  end;  with  the  spiritual 
supervision  over  the  members  of  the  church. 
But  his  supporters  in  the  Mormon  ranks 
are  numerically  too  weak  to  change  the 
result. 

Though  National  issues  are  a  negligible 
factor     in     the    Idaho     campaign,     the 
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Progressive  tendencies,  the  hosts  of  Arma- 
geddon have  likewise  concentrated  their 
fire  on  local  problems,  and  from  nowhere 
rises  a  Macedonian  cry  for  the  Weak  Throat 
and  the  Big  Stick  to  come  and  help. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
the  Pri^essive  movement  has  caused  both 
of  the  old  parties  to  get  out  of  the  rut  and 
accelerate  their  gait  in  the  direction  of 
social  and  economic  reforms.  And  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  ponderous  conser- 
vative bulk  moving  in  the  right  direction 
will  keep  the  Progressive  bayonets  busy  for 
many  an  election  day  to  come. 


Pr<^essives  display  a  good  deal  of  virility, 
judging  from  the  dust  they  are  stirring  up. 
They  have  in  the  field  complete  tickets  for 
all  state  and  federal  offices  and  they  are  un- 
sparing in  their  denunciation  of  the  Repub- 
lican state  administration's  alleged  wicked- 
ness and  sins,  a  task  in  which  the  Democrats 
join  with  rare  zest.  Furthermore,  the  Pro- 
gressives have  clasped  prohibition  to  their 
bosom  with  a  tighter  grasp  and  louder 
promises  than  the  two  old  parties,  a  fact 
that  may  swing  a  good  share  of  the  dry  vote 
their  way.  But  the  dust  must  settle,  the 
brands  must  be  counted  before  the  result 
of  the  political  round-up  can  be  announced 
with  certainty.  Idaho  Progressives  may 
have  a  surprise  up  their  sleeve — and  then 
again,  they  may  not. 

WHERE  THEY  ARE  RUNNING  FOR  EXERCISE 

Of  the  Progressives  in  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  it  can  be  said  that  some  of 
them  are  running.  Exercise  seems  to  be 
the  most  important  purpose  of  the  trot. 

To  an  unprejudiced  observer  it  appears, 
from  this  survey,  that  the  Progressive 
party  as  a  factor  in  National  politics  has 
distinitly  lost  ground  throughout  the  West 
since  the  battle  of  two  years  ago.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  Johnson  Progressives  are  no 
longer  militantly  on  the  oiTcnsive;  even 
Heney  is  making  his  campaign  largely  on 
state  issues,  is  paying  little  attention  to  the 
tariff,  the  Prehi<U-nl's  Me.vican  policy,  free 
tolls  or  the  trusts.  In  Oregon  and  Idaho, 
the  two  other  Western  states  with  markedly 


Social  Reform  by  the  Bale 

MANY  battalions  of  social-reform 
measures  in  dose  formation  will 
confront  the  Pacific  Slope  voter  at 
the  impending  election.  Never  before  has 
the  average  citizen  been  called  upon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  a  greater  variety  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  innovations  than  this 
year.  Washington  has  a  ballot  containing 
almost  thirty  constitutional  amendments 
and  proposed  statutes  submitted  to  the 
voters  by  the  exercise  of  the  initiative  or  the 
referendum.  Oregon,  of  course,  is  in  the 
lead  with  almost  fifty  propositions;  Cali- 
fornia's ballot  contains  more  than  forty 
questions;  Arizona's  contribution  exceeds  a 
dozen  proposed  reforms.  Every  state  west 
of  the  Rodvies,  except  one,  is  navigating  the 
sea  of  popular  legislation.  The  exception  is 
Utah.  Utah  is  satisfied  to  let  well  enough 
alone. 
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The  constitutional  amendment  which, 
aside  from  the  prohibition  legislation,  seems 
to  have  aroused  the  strongest  opposition 
is  the  universal  eight-hour  law,  which  will 
be  an  issue  in  Washington,  California  and 
Oregon.  The  farmers  have  organized  to 
opp>ose  the  passage  of  this  amendment  and 
a  close  vote  is  exp)ected. 

The  proposed  reform  legislation  runs  all 
the  way  from  eugenic  marriages  and  the 
abolition  of  the  state  senate  in  Oregon  to 
a  bill  which  proposes  to  reserve  American 
jobs  for  American  citizens  in  Arizona; 
single-tax  is  an  issue  in  three  states; 
changes  in  election  methods,  the  minimum 
wage,  a  five-million-dollar  bond  issue  for 
roads  in  Arizona,  authority  to  lend  the 
credit  of  the  state  to  irrigation  districts  in 
Washington,  votes  for  women  in  Nevada, 
old  age  and  mothers'  pensions,  red-light 
abatement  and  water  legislation  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  tight  libel-law  muzzle  for  news- 
papers in  Oregon,  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, blue-sky  laws,  a  proposal  to 
scatter  the  state  administration  of  Cali- 
fornia in  three  cities  and  to  issue  millions 
in  bonds  for  this  purpose,  these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  questions  up)on  which  the  voter 
is  expected  to  render  an  intelligent  decision 
after  he  has  selected  his  favorite  candidates. 

A  digest  of  these  measures  and  of  their 
fate  will  appear  in  a  future  issue. 


A  Victory  Over  the  Pork  Barrel 

yiT  least  one  distinct,  unmistakable 
r^\^  blessing  has  been  bestowed  upon 
"^  the  United  States  by  the  war. 
Thanks  to  the  patent  need  of  economy  the 
filibuster  of  Republican  and  Progressive 
Senators  was  successful,  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors bill  was  taken  out  of  the  pork  barrel 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  Congressional  his- 
tory, public  money  was  appropriated  only 
for  legitimate  projects.  Thirty-three  mil- 
lions were  saved  and  a  precedent  was  es- 
tablished which  should  make  future  politi- 
cal raids  upon  the  treasury  exceedingly 
difficult. 

Next  to  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  the 
territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Port- 
land, Oregon,  received  the  largest  slice  of 
the  twenty-million-dollar  fund.  Almost  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  was  given  this  district, 
and  with  good  reason.  Portland  has  been 
and  is  spending  large  amounts  of  its  own 
money  in  the  improvement  of  the  lower 


Columbia's  channel.  A  district  which  freely 
spends  its  own  money  certainly  is  entitled 
to  special  recognition. 

If  the  war  would  induce  Oscar  Under- 
wood to  repent  and  to  remove  the  Reclama- 
tion P'und  from  the  pork  barrel  into  which 
he  put  it,  if  inaccessible  navy  yards  used 
solely  for  the  repair  of  political  bottoms 
could  be  dismantled  and  the  grease  fried 
out  of  the  future  public  buildings  bills, 
Europe  would  not  have  fought  in  vain. 


Villa:    Is  He  Mad? 

A  STRANGE  analogy  in  the  Mexican 
and  the  European  situation  has 
arisen.  Mexico  was  at  peace  after 
three  bloody  years;  the  forces  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists were  victorious,  had  attained 
their  object  and  entered  the  capital,  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government,  when  sud- 
denly Villa  broke  loose. 

There  are  two  sets  of  diametrically  op- 
posed opinions  concerning  Villa.  One 
party  proclaims  him  a  common  bandit  with 
uncommon  ability,  a  brigand  actuated 
solely  by  the  lust  for  power  and  gold,  a 
hireling  at  the  service  of  any  ring  with  the 
necessary  price,  cruel,  brutal,  ignorant, 
blood-crazed,  power-mad;  the  other  party 
hails  Villa  as  the  one  Mexican  leader  having 
the  interest  of  the  masses  at  heart,  as  the 
champion  of  the  under  dog,  the  high-minded 
patriot  who  refuses  to  sheath  the  sword 
imtil  every  f)eon  lives  on  his  own  soil  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

It  is  not  given  unto  mortals  to  look  into 
the  innermost  recesses  of  man's  heart. 
Villa  himself  does  not  clearly  know  whether 
he  is  a  selfish  bandit  or  a  simon-pure  cham- 
pion of  the  downtrodden.  Human  motives 
are  exceedingly  intricate;  they  contain  as 
many  finely  interwoven  gossamer  strands 
as  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm.  Villa's  war 
madness  is  hotly  affirmed  and  denied;  time 
will  reveal  his  real  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  Villa  and  Carranza 
forces  are  fighting  at  Naco,  wounding  Amer- 
icans and  damaging  American  property. 
Unless  the  Aguas  Caliente  conference  of 
military  leaders  which  began  October  12th 
can  "compose"  the  diflFerences  between  the 
factions,  Mexico  will  continue  to  disturb 
America's  peace  of  mind. 

Governor  Hunt  October  14  mobilized  the 
Arizona  militia  and  threatened  to  send  state 
troops  against  the  Mexican  border  snipers. 
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Land  Titles  and  Taxes  in  Mexico 

I  AND  in  Mexico  is  taxed  with  exceeding 
J  gentleness.  In  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
hua  the  annual  tax  does  not  average 
above  seven  cents  per  acre,  and  there  are 
large  haciendas  whose  owners  have  not 
paid  a  land  tax  in  twenty  years.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  to  carry  a  land  grant  of  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  without  improve- 
ments at  practically  no  expense. 

Mexico's  chief  revenue  is  derived  from 
the  taxation  of  commercial  transactions. 
The  peon  with  twenty  acres  may  escape 
with  an  annual  land  tax  of  a  dollar,  but  he 
pays  a  tax  on  his  grain  when  he  sells  it;  the 
grain  is  taxed  again  when  the  wholesaler 
sells  it  to  the  miller;  the  miller  pays  a  third 
tax  when  he  sells  the  flour  to  the  retailer, 
and  a  fourth  tax  is  imposed  before  the  man- 
ufactured product  finally  reaches  the  con- 
sumer. This  system  lifts  the  cost  of  living 
and  encourages  the  holding  of  imimproved 
land  in  large  tracts. 

Most  of  the  large  land  grants  made  imder 
the  Diaz  regime  were  made  conditionaUy, 
depended  upon  the  colonization  of  the  land 
at  a  certain  prescribed  ratio  per  annum  for 
a  full  and  clear  title.  Few  of  the  grantees 
have  fulfilled  the  colonization  conditions, 
and  this  nonfulfilment  may  furnish  the 
Carranzistas  a  lever  with  which  to  dis- 
possess many  land  owners,  foreign  and 
native,  without  illegal,  forcible  confiscation 
which  would  cause  international  complica- 
tions. 

Land  titles  in  Mexico  are  in  a  condition 
of  such  extreme  chaos  that  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  would  die  with  joy  at  the  sight  of 
the  mess.  Originally  most  of  the  agricul- 
tural land  was  community  property.  A 
group  of,  say,  five  families  would  each  own 
an  undivided  one-fifth  interest  in  the 
indefinite  communal  lands  covering  five 
thousand  acres.  Few  of  the  family  heads 
made  wills  because  the  drawing  and  filing 
of  the  instrument  cost  money;  many  couples 
married  by  the  priest,  saved  the  fee  for  the 
civil  ceremony  without  which  the  marriage 
was  not  recognized  as  legal.  In  the  course 
of  the  years  the  number  of  owners  of  un- 
divided interests  in  the  communal  lands 
might  increase  to  several  hundred,  each  one 
without  a  definite  legal  title.  Not  infre- 
quently the  better  educated,  more  aggres- 
sive members  of  the  community  perfected 
a  legal  title  by  making  wills  and  registering 
their  heirs.     Gradually  they  dispossessed 


the  other  claimants  who  were  imable  to 
furnish  documentary  proof  of  their  interest. 
A  great  task  lies  ahead  of  Carranza  and 
Villa.  Upon  the  proper  performance  of 
this  task  '^^dll  in  a  large  measure  depend 
the  future  development  of  Mexico. 


The  Attitude  of  India— A  Protest 

THE  old  assertion  that  every  question 
has  two  distinct  sides  has  found 
abundant  proof  in  the  numerous 
bitter  controversies  aroused  especially  in 
America,  the  battle  ground  of  conflicting 
sympathies  and  opinions,  by  the  great  war. 
The  following  letter,  written  by  Sheykh 
Achmed  Abdullah,  contributor  to  many  of 
the  British  reviews,  is  a  protest  against  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Taraknath  Das, 
M.  A.,  concerning  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
population  against  British  rule,  published 
under  the  title  "The  Attitude  of  India"  in 
the  October  issue  of  Sunset. 

This  magazine  is  endeavoring  to  present 
consistently  both  sides  of  the  world  contro- 
versy now  raging.  In  pursuance  of  the 
same  policy  that  led  to  the  publication  in 
this  issue  of  the  two  articles  giving  the 
British  and  German  views  of  the  Kaiser  it 
gladly  gives  space  to  the  opinion  of  Sheykh 
Abdullah: 

"You  publish  in  the  recent  issue  of  your 
magazine  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Taraknath  Das  re  The  Attitude  of  India. 
The  article  is  well  written  and  may  well 
appear  convincing  to  the  Western  reader 
who  is  ignorant  of  Eastern  affairs.  But  to 
anybody  who  knows,  the  article  is  one- 
sided, narrow  and  what  the  Germans  call 
lendenzids.  You  might  as  well  accept  the 
views  of  a  Fenian  in  regard  to  British  home 
affairs,  of  a  disgruntled  I.  W.  W.  as  to  Cali- 
fornian  or  New  York  affairs.  The  class  of 
Hindus  which  Mr.  Taraknath  Das  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  is  a  dwindling  minority. 
And  it  does  not  by  any  means  include  us 
Muslim.  Being  sensible  and  prosaic  men, 
we  prefer  England's  just  rule  to  a  govern- 
ment by  oily,  hypocritical  Hindu  pandits. 
We  have  no  use  for  snobs,  being  Muslim. 
That's  why  we  dislike  the  entire  hierarchy 
of  Brahminism,  even  when  they  disguise 
themselves  as  Nationalists,  Young  Indians 
and  what-not.  Mr.  Das'  statement  as  to 
the  income  of  Indian  peasants  and  the  land 
tax  is  one  of  the  many  famous  statistical 
lies  which  make  the  round   of  the  press 
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during  mad-dog 
days.  You  can 
prove  anything 
and  nothing  by 
statistics.  I 
wonder,  speak- 
ing about  land 
taxes,  if  Mr. 
Das  has  ever 
heard  about  the 
takavi  laws  ? 
Evidently  not. 
A  true  Baboo 
never  hears  of 
anything  which 
can  possibly  ex- 
tol the  benefi- 
cent effects  of 
the  administra- 
tion which  he 
hates.  The 
Brahmin  hates 
British  rule  be- 
cause the  Eng- 
lishman is  try- 
ing to  uplift 
those  tens  o( 
millions  of  low- 
ca&tes  who  un- 

derBrahmin  rule  were  and  would  again  be  the 
slaves  of  a  pampered  hierarchy.  We  Muslun 
know  our  pandit  friends.  And  I  hardly  think 
that  you  can  call  me  prejudiced,  for  I  am 
not  an  Indian  Muslim.  I  am  an  Afghan, 
and  although  I  served  for  eight  years  as  an 
officer  of  the  British-Indian  army,  I  did  so 
voluntarily.    And  I  would  go  just  as  vol- 


This  fall  the 
golden  spikewas 
driven  to  mark 
the  completion 
of  the  work 
Strahom  began. 
Through  it  the 
Oregon  -  Wash- 
ington part  of 
the  Union  Pa- 
diic  System  and 
the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee& 
Puget  Sound 
gained  strate- 
gically located, 
thoroughly 
modem  termi- 
nal facilities 
without  grade 
crossings  in  the 
very  heart  of 
Spokane.  In- 
cluding the 
shortening  of  the 
Oregon  -  Wash- 
„  _____  ington's    Spok- 

txiflxisxo  termiiiki  ajitiim    '  ane -Portland 

line  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  Spokane  connection  with  the 
Milwaukee's  main  line,  this  terminal  cost  the 
two  roads  a  total  of  twenty-two  million 
dollars.  Thirty  years  ago  the  whole  of 
Spokane  and  suburbs  could  have  been 
bought  for  one-third  of  that  sum. 

The  completion  of  the  work  is  noteworthy 
not  only  because  of  its  size  and  of  the  dif- 


untarily  to  fight  for  England  this  time  if     ficult  engineering  problems  that  had  to  be 


she  should  need  my  services. 

"The  Englishman  is  a  foreigner  to  us,  but 
much  less  so  than  the  Baboo,  be  he  a  black 
one  or  a  white  one  with  an  Irish  or  a  Ger- 


Spokane  Drives  a  Golden  Spike 

SEVEN  years  ago  Spokane  became  ex- 
cited. Robert  E.  Strahom  wanted  to 
buy  its  city  hail  to  build  a  station  on 
the  site;  right  tirough  the  business  district 
he  was  buying  entire  blocks,  was  making 
surveys  for  new  lines  in  a  dozen  direcUons. 
For  whom  was  he  buying,  surveying  and 
building?  Spokane  and  Uie  Western  rail- 
road world  puzzled  vainly  over  this  question 
for  three  exciting  years. 


solved  in  throwing  a  heavy  bridge  over  a 
gorge  with  a  roaring  cataract  and  above 
another  bridge,  but  it  also  illustrates  the 
fact  that  the  era  of  new  transcontinental 
railways  is  practically  over.  A  new  system 
cannot  live  without  access  to  the  big  cities, 
and  the  cost  of  the  necessary  terminals  in 
the  large  centers  is  rapidly  becoming  pro- 
hibitive. 

Asia  Asserts  Its  Independence 

TURKEY'S  abmpt  act  in  cutting  the 
leading  strings  of  Eurof>e  and  North 
America  is  merely  another  token 
of  Asia's  growing  independence.  Japan 
was  the  first  of  the  Eastem  nations  to 
throw  off  the  irksome  yoke  of  extra-terri- 
toriality,    open    admission    of    inferiority. 
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Extra-territoriality  implies  that  the  laws 
and  courts  of  the  submissive  p)eople  are  not 
good  enough  for  the  foreigner;  it  wraps 
around  the  foreigner,  be  he  resident  or 
transient  visitor,  the  mantle  of  a  superior 
caste  wherever  he  walks.  No  matter  how 
hideous  the  crime  he  may  commit,  native 
courts  cannot  touch  him;  he  must  be  tried 
before  the  consular  court  of  the  nation 
whose  flag  protects  him. 

Even  in  Mexico  where  scores  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  killed,  where  hundreds  of 
foreigners  have  been  imprisoned  without 
cause,  the  United  States  does  not  claim  the 
privilege  of  extra-territoriality;  nor  has  the 
United  States  even  dreamed  of  interfering 
in  the  internal'  affairs  of  Mexico  to  the 
extent  of  prescribing"  the  amount  of  duties 
the  southern  republic  may  be  allowed  to 
levy  up>on  imports. 

In  Shanghai,  adjoining  the  bund  or  for- 
eign quarter,  there  is  a  park  of  beautiful 
lawns,  shade  trees  and  walks.  It  is  on 
Chinese  soil,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  Chinese 
city,  yet  no  Chinese  dare  put  foot  into  its 
sacred  precincts.  From  coolie  to  merchant 
prince  the  yellow  men  are  barred  from  the 
soil  that  is  theirs. 

Reverse  the  conditions.  Picture  to  your- 
self a  park  in  Seattle  or  San  Francisco  for- 
bidden to  all  except  Mongolians! 


European  Attendance  at  the 
Expositions 

IN  May  of  this  year  the  traffic  manager 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the 
situation  based  on  reports  from  numerous 
railroads,  tourist  agencies  and  similar  or- 
ganizations, made  the  following  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  exposition  visi- 
tors: 

United  States,  east  of  Rockies. .  1,000,000 
United  States,  west  of  Rockies. .  150,000 
California,  outside  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Bay  Cities 750,000 

Canada 15,000 

Europe  and  Africa 25,000 

Australia  and  Orient 10,000 

Mexico,  Central  and  South 

America 25,000 

Total 2,975,000 

As  a  result  of  the  war  European  attend- 
ance must  be  eliminated;  Canadian  at- 
tendance   probably    will    be    cut    in    half; 


Australian  and  Oriental  attendance  de- 
pends upon  the  duration  of  the  war.  If 
every  visitor  from  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
United  States  were  eliminated  the  entire 
loss  would  still  be  only  75,000,  a  loss  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  annual  hegira  of  American 
tourists  to  Europe. 

There  will  be  hard  times  among  the 
hotels  of  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Vienna  and 
Switzerland  for  years  to  come,  but  their 
loss  of  American  travelers'  checks  is  a  dis- 
tinct gain  for  the  West. 


The  Plaint  of  Puget  Sound 

THE  Seattle  Times  complains  because 
the  management  of  San  Francisco's 
exposition  does  not  urge  intending 
visitors  to  tour  the  Puget  Sound  country. 
The  complaint  is  based  upon  the  support 
given  San  Francisco  at  the  time  of  its  fight 
with  New  Orleans  by  the  Washington 
Congressional  delegation. 

An  exposition  is  designed  primarily  to 
advertise  the  city  in  which  it  is  held.  San 
Francisco,  San  Diego  and  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia have  raised,  by  bond  issues  and 
subscriptions,  twenty  million  dollars  for 
exposition  purposes.  The  expenditure  of 
this  sum  wUl  bring  to  the  West  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  in  its  history.  They 
will  all  go  to  the  two  expositions,  but 
Seattle  cannot  expect  the  exposition  cities 
to  urge  the  visitors  to  go  north.  In 
fact,  the  exposition  cities  will  naturally < 
endeavor  to  hold  the  visitors  for  as  long 
a  time  as  they  can  be  induced  to  stay. 
The  exposition  cities  have  done  their 
full  duty — and  more — by  creating  west- 
bound travel.  If  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Port- 
land, Victoria,  Vancouver  and  Spokane 
want  a  share  of  the  traffic  it  behooves  them 
to  get  exceedingly  busy,  to  do  what  San 
Francisco  and  San  Diego  did:  raise  money 
and  spend  it.  Thanks  to  the  twenty  mil- 
lions contributed  by  California  they  will 
never  have  a  better  chance  to  attract  tour- 
ist travel  at  a  smaller  cost.  They  have  the 
attractions.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
summering  region  in  all  the  world  than  the- 
Pacific  Northwest,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  consistent,  systematic  and  continued 
effort  to  exploit  its  splendor.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  it,  before  the  exposition  visitors 
have  decided  upon  their  schedules  and 
bought  their  tickets. 
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a  diplomatic  telegram  into  a  red  rag  to  eD- 
rage  the  Gallic  bull.  It  accompUshed 
what  he  aimed  at,  the  unification  of  the 
German  sovereign  states  into  a  great 
federation. 

That  done,  Bismarck's  policy  was  to  de- 
velop Germany  commercialiy  and  industri- 
ally. The  process  proceeded  with  the  most 
consummate  organization  under  his  hand. 
His  idea  was  to  secure  commercial  domina- 
tion wherever  possible  in  the  world  and, 
having  secured  that,  impose  pohUcal 
domination.  Of  course  Bismarck  was 
a  Prussian  Junker ;  of  course  he  be- 
lieved that  Germany  should  be  ruled  by 
Prussia — disciplined,  dragooned,  organized 
and  inspired  by  the  idea  that  the  state  was 
all  and  the  individual  nothing  except  the 
servant  of  the  state,  bom  to  make  the  state 
glorious  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in 
the  unit  or  in  the  mass.  The  idea  pre- 
vailed. Germany  was  practically  Prus- 
sianized as  a  whole,  and  when  the  present 
Emperor  came  to  the  throne  he  was  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Prussian  pride  and  ambition 
which  had  penetrated  even  to  reluctant 
Bavaria.  But  Prussian  materialism,  pride 
and  ambition  would  not  have  found  the 
terrible  expression  of  this  moment  had  it 
not  been  for  the  present  Kaiser. 

From  boyhood  William  was  a  dreamer, 
but  a  dreamer  of  the  selfish,  grandiose 
type.  Lust  for  power  was  the  desire  of  his 
heart;  he  was  a  spangler  from  the  beginning. 
Sometimes  he  appeared  to  be  modest,  but 
that  was  only  to  supply  a  background  for 
outbreaks  of  passionate  declaration  that 
he  was  especially  brought  into  the  world  and 
set  upon  a  throne  toenable  Germany  to  exalt 
itself  and  to  save  the  world  by  its  ideals. 
In  order  that  German  kultur  should  pre- 
vail everywhere,  and  man  be  blessed,  and 
the  world  bow  down  and  welcome  the 
new  Evangel,  there  was  nothing  that  Ger- 
many was  not  prepared  to  do,  no  high- 
over-all  position  which  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam would  hesitate  to  assume — the  uni- 
verse for  his  footstool  would,  to  his  mind, 
have  been  merely  his  natural  elevation. 
Treitschke  the  German  historian,  and 
Bernhardi  the  frank,  brutal  soldier -author, 
the  one  succeeding  the  other,  were  even  so 
bold  as  to  declare  that  England,  a  failure 
in  everything,  had  failed  in  India,  and  par- 
ticularly because  she  had  not  the  capacity 
to  give  India  a  new  "religion" — not  Chris- 
tianity, which  she  had  failed  to  establish 


there,  but  a  brand  new  creed,  1 

for  India,  which  would  amnigaiwtf  Bo^ 

dhism  and  Brahminism  and  aU  dac    lli^e 

declared  that  if  India  was  so  fbrtmikte  ^^ 

to  come  into  the  possession  of  Gcnnucr* 

the  Kaiser  would  endow  her  with  a  n^a 

religion.     This  kind  of  thing  went  dn^ 

like  wine  in  Germany,  becai 

last  quarter  of  a  century  the 

lived  in  a  condition  which  t] 

ex€lU;  and  the  greatest  of 

transcendentalists   has   beei 

He  began  by  being  exalt^,  u 

been  brain-storm.    No  man  1 

constant    condition    of    pu 

that  he  was  sent  to  save  the  worU  irtOiM 

breaking  out  into  acts  of  Iwaey  lAU 

would   complete  his  destruction  and,  h- 

cidentally,  that  of  multitudes  of  othen. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  At 
doctrine  has  been  preached  sedulously  bf 
German  so-called  leaders  of  thought  tlut 
the  modem  Gennan  Empire  must  renew 
the  glories  of  the  ancient  Gennan  Empire 
by  force  of  conquest,  by  the  valor  of  the 
big  blind  brute  as  Nietzsche  calls  him; 
that  the  inheritance  of  the  ages  was  thetn; 
that  it  was  the  only  Empire  which  could 
influence  the  world  for  its  own  good;  thit 
the  British  Empire,  decadent,  sodden,  in- 
capable, had  done  nothing  to  justify  ill 
place  in  the  world,  got  by  robbery;  tut  it 
must  be  displaced  to  make  way  for  a  Gennan 
Empire,  and  that  a  German  Empire  would 
establish  a  new  world  life,  world  thought, 
and  world  aspiration.  Culture  and  the 
sword;  this  was  the  basis  of  the  policy. 
Material  progress — this  has  been  the  idol 
worshiped  by  the  German  pet^le,  and  the 
present  fight  is  the  result  of  a  soullesi, 
horrible  materialism  which  has  sailed  under 
false  colors  of  culture  and  the  Almighty — 
the  Almighty  represented  by  William  II. 

Is  this  mere  rhetoric?  Let  me  give  some 
illustrations  of  what  is  meant.  From  the 
day  that  William  II  came  to  the  throne  he 
has  been  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
special  and  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven  to 
speak  to  his  people  and  to  the  world  through 
Ms  people.  Born  under  the  pant^ly  of  hi^ 
estate,  above  all  other  men  in  point  (rf 
place,  except  the  negligible  King  of  Eng- 
land and  the  isolated  Czar  of  Russia,  Wil- 
liam saw  himself  loftier  than  all  men,  but 
lacking  the  dominions  and  colonies  of  those 
lesser  than  himself— like  the  King  of 
England,  who  did  not  know  bow  to  a 
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his  sword  and  shouted  and  raged  like  any 
heathen  in  the  "shining  armor"  which 
was  his  figure  of  speech  in  announcing  that 
he  and  Francis  Joseph  were  brothers  in 
arms — with  Francis  Joseph  the  victim  of 
the'  embrace,  however.  He  has  addressed 
the  Czar  of  Russia  as  "The  Lord  of  the 
Pacific,"  and  himself  as  "The  Lord  of  the 
Atlantic";  he  bade  all  and  sundry  among 
the  nations  beware,  while  at  the  same  time 
all  around  him  in  the  circle  of  Prussian 
militarism  loud  cheers  greeted  his  declara- 
tions. He  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  war- 
makers.  The  splendid  rhetoric  of  his 
utterances  did  its  work  with  the  German 
jjeople.  That  was  what  the  Junkers  wanted. 
The  Kaiser  was  a  first-class  herald;  a  great 
missioner,  a  successful  commercial  traveler 
for  Prussian  war-wares.  We  all  thought 
the  Kaiser  an  extraordinarily  clever  man; 
we  thought  him  what  the  Americans  call 
"a  booster."  The  average  person  regarded 
it  all  as  part  of  the  organized  effort  of  the 
nouveau  riche  among  the  nations  to  draw 
attention  to  itself,  to  summon  the  world 
to  mark  its  progress.  The  world  had  a 
half-cynical  good-humored  smile  for  it  all. 
There  were  those,  however,  who  knew, 
who  realized  the  exact  truth.  To  them  the 
Kaiser  was  more  than  a  great  advertising 
agent;  he  was  more  than  a  Bombastes 
Furioso.  He  was  a  man  with  an  insatiable 
ambition,  with  the  maggot  of  German  pre- 
dominance in  his  brain,  and  it  was  a  brain 
of  a  highly  modern  type,  with  a  nervous 
system  behind  it  most  sensitively,  not  to 
say  over-sensitively,  strung.  With  him  one 
fad  gave  way  to  another  with  lightning 
rapidity.  Quick  at  assimilation,  abnormal 
in  seizing  superficial  points,  absorbing  like 
a  sponge,  studious  without  being  scholarly, 
mad  to  apply  science  without  a  deep 
knowledge  of  science,  determined  to  be  the 
inspiring  center,  the  magnetic  battery  for 
a  whole  people — in  every  department  of 
life  William  expended  himself  without  acute 
judgment,  sometimes  with  stupid  rashness, 
yet  with  momentarily  passing  shrewdness, 
and  always  with  an  engaging  showiness  and 
mental  display.  He  wanted  to  control 
everything,  and  inspired  from  on  High, 
gifted  with  Olympian  vision  and  knowledge, 
he  thought  he  could  do  it  all;  and  he  tried  to 
do  it  all.  Instead  of  choosing  great  men 
who  could  make  him  still  greater  by  their 
knowledge  and  "wise  support;  instead  of 
making  them  do  the  work  of  statesmanship 


with  all  the  political  organization  and  the 
spread  of  policy  which  it  involves,  William 
has  been  his  own  Prime  Minister,  his  own 
heads  of  departments.  He  has  been  politi- 
cal preacher  and  propagandist,  commercial 
editor  and  manager,  Draconian  lawgiver, 
diplomatist  and  doctor  of  the  nation. 
Restless,  exuberant,  sharp  as  a  street  Arab, 
foolish  in  his  vanity  as  a  music-hall  actress, 
imgrateful  to  those  who  served  him — 
dropping  them  like  hot  potatoes  when  his 
need  was  over — surrounded  by  sycophants, 
and  lured  by  dragoons  into  deeper  depths 
of  militarism,  he  has  always  had  however 
one  persistent  idea — the  aggrandizement 
of  his  coimtry,  its  supremacy,  its  control  of 
the  coimcils  of  the  world,  its  power  to  swing 
civilization  to  a  Prussian  center.  However 
much  he  fluttered  vaporing  from  idea  to 
idea,  still  **DeiUschland  uber  alles"  was 
always  ringing  in  his  brain. 

Of  all  the  contradictory  governments  in 
the  world,  that  of  Germany  is  the  most 
contradictory.  Russia  is  infinitely  more 
democratic  than  is  Germany  today.  What 
sort  of  constitutional  power  can  be  possessed 
by  a  so-called  Parliament  which  has  no 
ministry  and  no  leader,  only  a  director — 
the  Chancellor — who  himself,  whatever  his 
name,  ever  since  Bismarck  fell  never  to 
rise  again,  has  been  the  tool  of  William? 
Caprivi,  Hohenlohe,  Von  Billow  were  pup- 
pets, not  leaders.  No  interrogation  of  min- 
isters, no  responsible  criticism  of  policies 
takes  place  in  the  Reichstag,  because  with- 
out party  organization,  without  statesmen, 
leadmg  parties,  with  a  ruler  who  controls  a 
Parliament,  democracy  has  no  opportunity. 
When  a  Reichstag  objected  to  the  Kaiser's 
policy,  it  was  sent  to  the  country,  where  the 
cry  of  "Deutschland  uber  alles"  was  alwajrs 
'raised;  when  the  supremacy  of  the  Army 
and  the  wonderful  development  of  the  Navy 
was  acclaimed;  and  on  a  wave  of  Chauvin- 
ism the  Kaiser  got  his  way  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  democracy  and  the  power- 
ful Socialistic  party  of  the  Reichstag.  The  " 
cry  of  future  gain  by  German  predominance 
was  the  lure;  the  world  converted  by  a  huge 
military  and  naval  organization — Germany 
stretching  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
was  the  covert  and  whispered  hope:  and 
William,  resourceful,  buoyant,  domineering, 
celebrated,  had  his  way.  He  was  a  spec- 
tacular figure  in  the  world,  and  his  pe(^le 
loved  him  fpr  it. 
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JUSTICE  FOR  GERMANY! 


By  HERMAN  UDDER 


"We  ktww  thai  a  greal  wrong  is  being  committed.  Each  side  has  a  portion  of  logic, 
a  measure  of  excuse,  but  neitker  has  a  monopoly  of  the  right.  Lei  not  the  nations  call  oh 
Heaven  for  justice,  for  were  justice  meted  out  by  the  Divine  Hand  and  each  nation  received 
its  deserts,  each  would  pay  a  heavy  price  for  its  folly."  Thus  Herman  Ridder,  the  eminetU 
German-American  publisher,  presents  Germany's  case  without  rancor  or  bitterness.  His 
analysis  of  the  situation  that  brought  about  the  war  is  perhaps  the  best  and  dearest  y^ 
published  by  Germany's  friends. — Editors. 


IN  analyzing  the  causes  of  this  terrible 
war,  it  is  necessary  to  hark  back  a  few 
years  into  the  diplomatic  hLstory  of 
Europe.  It  is  of  course  difUcult  in  this 
cataclysmal  hour  to  view  with  judgment 
and  repose  the  elements  that  ha\e  brought 
about  this  international  catastrophe.  We 
are  too  apt  to  \iew  immediate  events 
through  the  sjK'ctacles  of  sympathy  and 
prejudice,  (t  is  the  duty  of  hL-;t()ry  to 
correct  these  impressions  and  the  German 
nation  nt^-d  have  no  fear  as  to  the  verdict 
of  hi,-<tory  with  regard  to  the  justness  of 
her  cause  in  this  war. 

The  course  of  European  politics  ran  its 
more  or  less  troubled  way  until  the  year 


191Z.  The  peace  of  Eurt^  appeared  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Trqjie 
Entente,  but  the  smouldering  hatred  of 
forty  years  was  ready  to  burst  into  flanw 
at  any  moment.  After  the  loss  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which  by  the 
way  France  had  taken  from  Genuaiijr  a 
centurj'  or  more  before,  the  French  deter- 
mined that  they  would  some  day  revenge 
themseKes  upon  Germany.  The  senti- 
mental attitude  on  this  question  has  been 
the  keynote  of  French  foreign  policy  ever 
since.  England  i-iewed  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  jealousy  and  alarm  the  extnordi- 
nary  German  commercial  successes.   Russia 
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had  the  incentive  of  destroying  the  (ierman 
influence  in  the  near  East  and  of  supplant- 
ing Austria  as  the  predominating  power 
over  the  Balkan  States.  The  situation  as 
between  Austria  and  her  neighbors  was 
keenly  unsettled.  The  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  in  the  light  of  present-day 
affairs  was  a  most  unfortunate  diplomatic 
move.  The  Balkan  War  had  given  rise 
to  great  bitterness  between  Servia  and 
Austria. 

FRANCO-RUSSIAN  INTRIGUE 

The  year  191 2  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
period  of  great  uneasiness  among  European 
nations,  which  threatened  at  any  moment 
to  produce  a  world-wide  conflagration. 
The  intense  nerv'ousness  of  the  powers 
was  rapidly  producing  an  impossible  con- 
dition. At  about  this  time  an  understand- 
ing was  reached  between  France  and  Russia 
and  preparations  begun  on  a  huge  scale  for 
the  crushing  of  German  ambitions.  The 
first  move  was  an  increase  in  the  Russian 
standing  army.  In  191 2  the  reserves  of 
the  preceding  year  instead  of  being  dis- 
charged were  ordered  to  remain  with  the 
colorsjthereby  automatically  increasing  the 
Russian  standing  army  from  800,000  to 
1 ,300,000.  Naturally,  Germany  viewed  this 
increase  with  considerable  alarm.  During 
the  year  1913  two  important  developments 
stand  out  prominently.  One,  the  visit  of 
General  Joff  re,  now  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  French  forces,  and  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  General  Staff,  to  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  arrangements  with 
the  Russian  General  Staff  for  a  combined 
attack  upon  Germany  on  the  part  of  France 
and  Russia.  The  other,  the  activities  of 
M.  Delcasse,  who  was  then  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  St.  Petersburg,  in  arranging 
a  large  French  loan  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping strategic  railways  and  military 
facilities,  and  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
the  Russian  army  still  further  by  the 
addition  of  four  army  corps.  As  a  direct 
result  of  the  visits  of  Joffre  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  Delcasse,  Russia  had  planned  a 
general  mobilization  for  October  i,  1914, 
intending  to  put  itself  upon  a  war  footing 
and  concentrate  its  troops  on  the  German 
and  Austrian  frontiers. 

In  the  meantime  the  diplomacy  of 
France  and  Russia  was  utilized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  isolating  Germany.  England  was 
fully  aware  of  the  preparations  imder  way 


on  the  part  of  her  allies.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Edward  VII  had  for  years  been  the 
chief  opponent  of  his  hated  nephew  in  the 
council  of  nations.     When  the  documents 
and  letters  which  were  exchanged  during 
this  period  of  preparation  become  public 
property,  there  will  be  ample  e\ddence  to 
show  that  these  three  nations  have  acted 
upon  a  prearranged  plan  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  strike   the    blow  when  they 
considered  the  time  opportune.     The  dip- 
lomatic situation  was  so  much  in  favor  of 
the  Allies  during  the  year  1913  that  the 
Russian  order  for  a  general  mobilization 
was  advanced  from  Oct.   ist  to  July  ist 
of  this  year.     The  German  Emperor  made 
an  unofficial  but  energetic  protest  to  St. 
Petersburg  against  these  war-like  prepara- 
tions on  the  part  of  Russia.    Public  opinion 
in  Germany  was  aroused  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  German  Government  decided  in 
the    latter   part    of    191 3    upon    extreme 
measures  of  national  defense.    Europe  was 
taking  on  more,  day  by  day,  the  appearance 
of  an  armed  camp. 

It  must  be  particularly  dear  to  any  impar- 
tial observer  that  these  preparations  on  the 
part  of  Russia  and  France,  extending  over 
the  two  years  preceding  July  i,  1914,  revealed 
an  evident  determination  on  the  'part  of 
Russia  to  prepare  herself  for  a  German 
war.  Germany  expected  the  onslaught 
either  in  the  fall  of  this  year  or  in  the  spring 
of  1915.  Such,  briefly,  was  tfie  European 
situation  on  June  ist  of  tHfe  year.  It  was 
a  situation  fraught  with  danger  and  likely 
to  bring  about  a  general  war  on  the  slight- 
est pretext. 

THE   TRIPLE   CAUSE 

Without  going  into  an  extended  analysis 
of  the  Slavic  danger  to  Teutonic  civilization 
I  can  say,  and  I  know  the  conditions 
of  which  I  speak,  that  whether  or  no  there 
are  good  reasons  for  the  German  fear  of 
Slavic  aggression,  the  facts  remain  that 
Germany  has  viewed  with  the  utmost 
alarm  the  increase  of  Slavic  power  in  diplo- 
matic circles.  It  is  also  certain  that  Austria, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  her 
population  consists  of  Slavs,  could  never 
for  a  moment  permit  Russia  to  stand  as 
the  sole  guardian  of  Slavic  rights.  The 
Balkan  War  for  a  time  seemed  ready  td 
plunge  Europ>e  into  a  general  war,  but  the 
moderation  of  Germany  in  its  handling  of 
that  intricate  situation  put  off  the  evil 
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day  for  a  time.  Speaking  in  a  very  general 
manner,  the  roots  of  this  struggle  resolve 
themselves  back  to  a  clash  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Slav,  to  the  French  desire 
for  "revanche'*  and  the  bitterness  created 
between  England  and  Germany  by'^the 
commercial  rivalry  which  has  been  in 
evidence  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

FORGING  CHAINS   FOR   GERMANY 

And  this  is  a  picture  of  the  European 
situation  as  of  June  i,  1914.  We  see  Russia 
ready  for  a  complete  mobilization  of  all  her 
troops  on  the  Austrian  and  German  borders. 
We  see  a  close  interchange  of  visits  between 
France  and  Russia.  We  see  French  money 
developing  the  Russian  military  railways, 
and  French  engineers  strengthening  the 
defenses  of  Belgium.  "The  rattle  of  the 
sabre"  was  being  heard  less  in  Ger- 
many than  on  her  borders.  Slowly,  but 
unmistakably,  the  clank  of  the  chains  that 
were  being  forged  to  bind  her  came  to  her 
ears,  directed  from  Downing  Street  and 
Quai  d*Orsai,  but  coming  from  Russia  on 
the  East  to  Belgium  on  the  West.  This 
music  was  to  be  her  death-knell.  It  is 
easy  to  overlook  events  which  we  are  de- 
termined not  to  see,  and  therefore  in  the 
discussion  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
present  war  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  are  determined  to  leave  not  one  stone 
upon  another  in  Germany  should  have 
carefully  avoided  all  consideration  of  the 
vital  points  involved  in  the  organization 
of  the  Russian  armies  which  preceded  the 
Servian  atrocities  and  the  increased  activi- 
ties of  France  and  England  behind  the 
screen  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

On  June  25th  of  this  year  a  Ser\dan  plot 
caused  the  murder  of  the  Archduke  of 
Austria.  It  anticipated  by  several  months 
the  plans  of  the  Allies.  When  Austria 
sent  its  ultimatum  to  Servia,  France  and 
Russia  were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  The  intrigues  of  Von  Hard- 
wig,  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Belgrade, 
had  opened  a  way  for  the  declaration  of  a 
war  in  defense  of  the  Slavic  interests.  Re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
between  Austria  and  Servia,  Russia  was 
enabled  to  step  in  as  the  ostensible  de- 
fender of  Slavic  liberty. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  weeks  to  July  of 
this  year,  when  Servia  rejected  the  Aus- 
trian ultimatum.  Germany  had  been  made 
aware  of  the  Servian  plot  which  had  caused 


the  assassination.  Germany  took  the 
position  that  no  nation  of  a  major  impor- 
tance, whose  chief  interest  lay  in  the  fur- 
therance of  civilization,  could  tolerate  on 
or  near  its  borders  a  condition  of  political 
unrest  and  intrigue.  The  ultimatiun 
which  Vienna  served  on  Belgrade  was 
no  more  rigorous  than  the  facts  of  the 
case  warranted.  It  demanded  among  other 
things  the  elimination  from  Servian  schools 
of  such  Servian  teachers  as  were  clearly 
identified  with  the  anti-Austrian  agitation. 
It  also  asked  the  suppression  of  such 
Servian  school  text-books  as  contained 
violent  anti-Austrian  sentiments.  Surely 
it  seems  reasonable  that  a  propaganda 
that  begins  in  the  schoolroom  and  in- 
flames the  minds  of  children  against  a 
neighboring  state  cannot  help  but  cause  a 
condition  of  continual  imrest  along  the 
border.  It  throws  a  very  strong  light  on 
the  human  element  of  the  position  taken  by 
Austria. 

A  MONSTROUS   ABSURDITY 

I  have  so  far  discussed  Germany  and  the 
German  people,  without  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  German  Emperor.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  German  mind  to  separate  the 
Emperor  from  the  German  people.  It  is  a 
monstrous  absurdity  to  place  the  blame  of 
this  war  upon  his  shoulders.  The  Emperor 
has  been  essentially  a  peace  ruler.  The 
triumphsof  Germany  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  speak  volumes  for  the  success  of 
his  reign  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Only  a  few  months  ago  Mr.  Carnegie 
presented  to  him  a  tribute  in  the  form  of  an 
expression  of  the  admiration  of  the  lovers  of 
peace  for  his  successful  efforts  in  avoiding 
war  during  his  twenty-six  years  at  the  head 
of  the  German  Government.  If  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  had  been  a  "War  Lord"  he 
would  have  had  many  opportunities  to  satisfy 
his  warlike  ambitions.  If  he  had  been 
glory-mad,  England  and  Russia  have  given 
him  many  opportunities  to  start  a  general 
conflagration,  notably  during  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  and  the  Morocco  situation. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  German  Emperor  would  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  reign  risk  the  accimiu- 
lated  triumphs  of  peace  on  the  gamble  of  a 
war  in  which  the  might  of  Europe  would 
be  arrayed  against  him.  He  has  devoted 
all  his  days  as  a  prince  of  peace  in  upbuild- 
ing the  German  Empire,     No  ruler  ever 
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brought  a  finer  sense  of  devotion  or  nobler 
ideals  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task 
than  Wiilielm  II  of  Germany. 

THE   KAISER   AND   HIS   PEOPLE 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Germany 
has  very  little  to  gain  in  this  war  and 
everything  to  lose.  The  German  people 
are  entirely  convinced  that  they  are  fight- 
ing for  their  very  existence,  that,  should 
the  tide  of  battle  turn  against  them,  there 
is  hardly  a  question  of  doubt  but  that  the 
glory  of  the  German  Empire  would  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  German  people 
have  given  the  Emperor  and  his  government 
a  most  loyal  and  wholehearted  support. 
To  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  Emperor 
declared  war  in  the  present  instance  against 
the  will  of  Germany  is  an  absurd  assumption. 
Germany  is  a  military  nation.  Its  people 
are  soldiers  and  the  problems  of  Germany 
from  a  military  standpoint  are  known  to 
every  German  citizen.  When  Russia  mobi- 
lized her  army  it  meant  war  and  every  Ger- 
man knew  and  expected  it.  Had  Germany 
been  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, war  would  have  been  declared  just 
as  quickly  and  just  as  certainly.  The  Em- 
peror is  a  part  of  the  German  national  life, 
but  by  no  means  an  all-important  part. 
The  role  he  plays  in  the  commercial,  artis- 
tic and  literary  life  of  Germany  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  personal  magnetism  and 
to  his  personal  ability.  The  policies  of 
Germany  have  been  conducted  not  by  one 
man,  but  by  the  politico-geographical  con- 
ditions which  have  surrounded  her.  She 
has  suffered  from  militarism,  but  her  suffer- 
ings have  been  imposed  upon  her  by  her 
enemies  from  without — not  by  her  own 
government  from  within.  It  is  the  limit 
of  the  illogical  to  assert  that  a  sovereign 
who  has  consistently  worked  for  the  eco- 
nomic uplift  of  his  people  should  from 
motives  of  personal  ambition  impose  upon 
that  same  people  the  terrific  burden  of 
Germany's  military  system.  It  is  equally 
illogical  to  deny  the  duty  of  that  sovereign 
to  prepare  for  eventualities  which  in  his 
farsightedness  he  could  not  fail  to  sec  would 
result  from  the  increase  of  Germany  and 
the  avarice  of  her  neighbors.  The  present 
war  is  not  a  result  of  ''German  autocracy," 
but  a  vindication  of  the  German  clearness 
of  vision.  We  are  asked,  almost,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Germany  and  for  the  world  that  the  German 


people  should  have  met  the  mongrel  mil- 
lions that  are  being  driven  against  her 
from  the  ends  of  Europe  and  Asia,  with  a 
broomstick.  What  is  this  "autocracy"  of 
Germany?  The  Emperor?  The  German 
Government?  It  is  the  duty  of  a  ruler  to 
rule;  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  it  is  a 
virtue  to  rule  well.  The  test  of  this  virtue 
should  rest  with  the  subjects.  The  story 
of  Germany's  last  thirty  years  could  not 
have  been  written  under  the  guidance  of 
an  emp>eror  to  whom  the  word  "autocrat" 
can  be  logically  applied.  The  war  spirit 
was  abroad  in  Europ>e  and  no  emperor  or 
Reichstag  could  have  controlled  it  for  very 
long.  Russian  mobilization  spelled  "dan- 
ger" for  Germany  and  the  nation  realized 
it  and  acted  accordingly. 

WITNESS  FOR  THE   DEFENSE 

This  is  not  a  war  of  conquest.  It  is  not  a 
Napoleonic  war  to  satisfy  the  personal  am- 
bitions of  an  emperor.  It  is  a  defensive 
war  for  the  German  race  with  their  national 
life  at  stake.  Those  were  trying  days  dui- 
i^g  J^y  ^or  the  German  Government. 
From  every  side  its  enemies  were  prepar- 
ing its  annihilation.  No  better  illustration 
can  be  given  of  the  unanimity  of  the  Ger- 
mans in  this  war  than  the  action  of  the 
German  Socialists.  I  know  the  temper  of 
that  party.  There  is  no  group  of  men  any- 
where more  loyal  to  its  principles  or  more 
steadfast  in  its  purpose.  Had  this  been  a 
ruthless,  unnecessary  war  of  classes,  con- 
ducted by  the  Kaiser  and  a  military  au- 
tocracy, the  Socialist  party  in  Germany 
would  have  declined  to  participate  in  it, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  them  might 
have  been.  Germany  presents  a  picture 
of  a  whole  nation  staking  its  all  on  the 
fortunes  of  war  against  the  world.  When  a 
great  nation  fights  for  life  or  death,  for 
national  greatness  or  national  calamity, 
for  all  or  nothing,  it  does  so  only  upon  the 
utter  conviction  that  its  cause  is  just  and 
the  battle  inevitable.  The  inspiration  of 
German  unity  is  the  Teutonic  answer  to 
the  charge  that  the  Kaiser  has  led  the 
German  people  into  a  personally  conducted 
European  war. 

It  seems  that  as  in  the  long  ago,  the  cost 
of  supremacy  in  the  council  of  nations  is 
blood.  The  standards  of  yesterday  still 
sway  Europe.  It  is  rule  or  ruin.  When  it 
is  all  over,  the  family  of  nations  can  collec- 
tively and  individually  ponder  the  question, 
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Was  the  game  worth  the  candle?" 
The  history  of  nations  is  after  all  full  of 
wasted  effort  and  misguided  zeal.  Life 
is  strewn  with  blasted  hopes  as  eternal 
soace  is  sown  with  dead  worlds.  It  is 
strange  that  the  nations  must  make  the 
same  mistakes  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  struggling  for  the  same  shattered 
ideals,  even  fighting  on  the  very  same 
battlefields,  which  time  and  again  have 
been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  determined 
men  battling  in  a  futile  cause.  Experience 
has  taught  us  the  lesson,  but  we  have  not 
learned  to  profit  thereby.  We  know  that 
a  great  wTong  is  being  committed.    Each 


side  has  a  portion  of  logic,  a  measure  of 
excuse,  but  neither  has  a  monop)oly  of  the 
right.  Let  not  the  nations  call  on  Heaven 
for  justice,  for  were  justice  meted  out  by  the 
Divine  Hand  and  each  nation  received 
its  deserts,  each  would  pay  a  heavy  price 
for  its  folly.  If  w^e  could  but  believe  that 
this  immense  sacrifice  of  life  were  to  bring 
about  a  new  order  with  a  guaranty  of  last- 
ing peace,  we  could  snatch  a  small  shred  of 
hope  from  the  general  depression.  Other- 
wise, if  all  these  lives  have  been  snuffed 
out  in  vain,  then  it  is  simply  immemorial 
history  repeating  itself,  piling  tragedy 
upon  tragedy  in  hopeless  confusion. 
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WAR  has  been  called  "an  exact 
science.*'  That  is  because  it 
should  be  conducted  along  lines 
demonstrated  by  experience  to  be  sound. 
This  same  experience  has  demonstrated 
certain  principles  of  combat  that  are  fLxed 
in  their  certainty.  Among  these  is  the 
principle  that  the  morale  of  an  army  is  of 
primary  importance  for  producing  success 
or  failure.  The  morale  in  turn  depends  on 
the  trust  the  men  have  in  their  officers; 
the  military .  successes  or  failures  which 
have  occurred;  the  physical  condition  of 
the  command;  the  amoimt  of  sleep  it  has 
had;  the  amount  of  fatigue  it  has  imder- 
gone;  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food 
supplied,  and  a  myriad  of  other  things, 
including,  in  green  troops,  temperamental 
characteristics  that  make  for  or  against 
the  spread  of  "crowd  panic,"  that  name- 
less, intangible  yet  existent  psychic  con- 
dition of  a  body  of  men  that  has  defeated 
troops  that  should  have  won  and  has 
wrecked  reputations  of  commanders  who 
were  powerless  to  dispel  its  potency.  So, 
admitting  that  war  is  "an  exact  science," 


it  is  seen  to  be  variable  in  its  exactness. 
Morale  is  particularly  mentioned  here 
because  it  is  the  most  variable  of  all  the 
factors  which  enter  into  warfare.  It  is 
dependent  uf)on  more  uncontrollable  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  than  is  any  other 
single  factor.  Peace  training  has  a  large 
influence  in  producing  a  high  morale. 
Early  successes  in  actual  conflict  are,  prob- 
ably, the  most  efficacious  producers  of  a 
high  state  of  morale.  Unity  of  cause, 
language  and  instruction  all  contribute. 

In  general  an  army  that  is  unified  through 
this  training,  speech  and  patriotic  fervor 
is  stronger  than  an  equal  force  composed 
of  troops  of  allied  nations.  This  would  be 
true  were  the  allied  forces  a  homogeneous 
command  in  all  save  language.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  to  transmit  orders  in  several 
languages  than  in  one.  The  difficulty  of 
disseminating  information  on  the  battle- 
field— a  thing  in  itself  highly  important  to 
success — is  greatly  magnified  when  the 
troops  adjoining  each  other  speak  different 
tongues.  Add  to  this  difficulty  a  different 
organization   of   the   units   of   the   allied 
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forces,  a  different  peace  training  of  these 
units  and  a  different  reason  for  engaging 
in  the  conflict,  and  we  have  a  decided  ad- 
vantage on  the  side  of  the  single  nation. 

To  offset  such  an  advantage  there  are 
such  matters  as  the  basic  superiority  of  some 
organizations  over  others;  and  the  indi- 
vidual superiority  of  one  nation  over 
another  as  regards  physique,  bravery, 
marksmanship,  adaptability,  initiative,  etc. 
Granted  that  these  things  are  equal,  we 
have  left  the  question  of  numbers. 

Starting    with    th^se    things    in    mind, 


granting  an  equal  or  slightly  superior  force 
of  German  troops  at  the  outset  of  the 
present  war,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  allied 
forces  were  swept  back  until  Paris  itself 
was  threatened.  Reports  from  the  theatre 
of  operations  are  so  meager  and  so  con- 
tradictor>'  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  has 
occurred  and  is  occurring  there.  There  are 
a  few  broad,  general  results  that  appear 
to  be  indisputable.  One  of  these  is  that  the 
German  right  swept  on  resistlessly  until  it 
struck  in  east  of  Paris.     Another  is  that 
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this  line  was  forced  back  by  the  maneuver 
of  General  Paul  Pau  who  organized  a  new 
army  and  threatened  the  flank  of  the 
German  right  wing.  A  third  is  that,  at  the 
present  writing,  the  opposing  lines  are  now 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  nmning,  ap- 
proximately, northwest  and  southeast. 

Two  thmgs  stand  out  prominently  in 
this  conflict  to  date.  Both  of  these  are 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  warfare.  The 
first  is  the  marvelous  mobility  of  the  Ger- 
man advancing  columns  at  the  outset,  and 
the  second  is  the  impenetrability  of  the 
lines  on  both  sides. 

The  normal  march  of  a  di\dsion,  without 
engaging  in  combat,  has  always  been 
accepted  as  being  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen miles  a  day.  If  reports  made  at  the 
time  are  authentic  the  German  right 
moved  forward  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  a  day,  fighting  for  every  inch  gained. 

This  marvelous  mobility  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  utilization  of  motor  vehicles. 
At  the  declaration  of  hostilities  every 
available  automobile,  motor  truck,  motor 
tractor  and  motorcycle  was  commandeered 
by  the  government  and  turned  over  to  the 
army.  These  were  used  not  only  to  carry 
supplies  but,  when  the  turning  movement 
was  at  its  critical  stage,  ta  carry  troops  as 
well.  Many  of  them  were  armored  and, 
after  the  Uhlans  had  gained  contact  with 
the  allied  forces,  these  cars  covered  every 
road  and,  in  fact,  in  places  crossed  fields, 
providing  a  strong  advance  guard  as  well 
as  a  screen  to  conceal  the  movements  of  the 
following  army.  Prior  to  this  war  this 
screening  duty  has  been  purely  a  function 
of  the  cavalry.  It  seems  that  now,  where 
the  terrane  and  other  conditions  are 
favorable,  we  must  recognize  the  armored 
motor  car  as  an  adjunct  to  these  mounted 
troops  for  this  important  duty.  Experi- 
ence has  given  us  another  factor  to  this 
"exact  science." 

WHERE   fflSTORY  DOES   NOT   REPEAT 

Never  before  in  history  has  there  been  a 
line  of  battle  that  in  any  way  approached 
the  German-Allied  Armies  line  in  length. 
Never  before  in  history  has  there  been  a 
conflict  carried  on  along  a  front  of  even 
five  miles  length  for  so  long  a  time  without 
one  line  or  the  other  being  penetrated  at 
some  point. 

Upon  the  declaration  of  war  the  Germans 
launched  three  main  columns  against  the 


French.  The  French  laimched  an  attack 
upon  Mulhausen,  in  Alsace.  The  first  main 
French  line  of  defence  along  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  frontier  runs  north  and  slightly 
west  from  Belfort,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
miles  as  the  aeroplane  flies,  to  Verdun, 
passing  through  Epinal  and  Toul.  These 
four  fortresses  are  of  the  greatest  strength 
that  modem  ingenuity  and  resources  can 
devise.  To  the  east  of  this  line  are  the  de- 
tached fortified  cities  of  Nancy  and  St.  Die. 
One  himdred  and  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
Verdun,  again  as  the  aeroplane  flies,  is 
Lille.  From  Belfort  to  LUle  the  direct 
air  distance  is,  then,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  This  line  is,  practically,  con- 
tinuously fortified,  with  the  main  fortress 
strength  lying  along  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
frontier. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  German 
march  via  Belgium  was  dictated  by  the 
strength  of  these  forts.  That  is  only  part 
of  the  truth.  If  we  can  accept  as  true  the 
original  reports  of  German  mobilization 
we  believe  that  there  were  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  them  concentrated  on  their 
western  border.  A  line  of  men  occupy  a 
certain  amount  of  actual  space.  That 
space  has  been  found  to  be  one  yard  per 
man,  measured  from  centre  to  centre. 
This  allows  each  man  enough  room  to  use 
his  rifle  efliciently.  On  a  line  one  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  long  we  can  get  just  two 
himdred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  eight 
hundred  men.  To  gain  the  use  of  their 
men  the  German  commanders  had  to 
spread. 

A  favorite  military  maxim  is  "a  chain  is 
no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link.'*  That 
was  another  reason  why  Germany  had  to 
increase  the  length  of  its  line.  Having 
mobilized  more  quickly  than  France  it 
appeared  clear  that  if  the  German  forces 
could  swing  northwest  through  Belgium 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lille,  thus  increasing  the 
air-line  length  of  its  front  to  two  himdred 
and  eighty  miles  and  its  actual  front  to 
about  three  hundred  and  five  miles,  the 
French  would  be  compelled  to  detach  a 
part  of  their  Alsace-Lorraine  line  troops  to 
meet  this  new  menace,  thereby  stretching 
their  line  like  a  rubber  band,  so  that  it 
would,  of  necessity,  become  weak  at  some 
point  or  f)oints.  Then  the  superior  German 
numbers  could  hammer  their  way  through 
the  weakened  point  and,  with  the  wedge 
thus  formed,  turn  either  to  the  north  or 
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south,  rolling  up  the  dismembered  troops 
by  the  flank  whJQe  they  were  held  to  their 
posts  by  those  German  troops  which  were 
in  their  front.  Having  done  this  it  would 
have  been  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  the  other 
portion  of  the  French  army. 

Two  unforeseen  factors  intervened  to 
prevent  this  consummation.  One  was  the 
unexpected  resistance  of  the  Belgians  and 
the  other  was  the  rapid  injection  of  the 
English  troops  into  the  conflict.  Inciden- 
tally France  mobilized  more  quickly  than 
had  been  anticipated. 

THE  IMPENETRABLE  LINES 

Of  necessity,  fighting  along  a  line  of  the 
length  of  this  one,  the  whole  affair  has  been 
a  series  of  detached  combats,  more  or  less 
mutually  dependent  upon  each  other.  The 
original  three  German  columns  develoi>ed 
into  eight  distinct  armies,  each  one  having 
its  definite  objective.  While  the  German 
right  army  was  carrying  on  its  "stretching" 
process,  the  rest  of  the  German  forces  were 
constantly  testing  out  the  French  lines  in 
an  endeavor  to  find  the  much-hoped-for 
weak  spot.  That  spot  was  not  developed 
and  the  line  of  battle  altered  front  beyond 
Verdun  so  that  instead  of  extending  prac- 
tically north  and  south  it  extended  almost 
east  and  west  and,  just  prior  to  the  retire- 
ment of  the  German  right,  the  French 
extreme  left  was  bent  back  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  fish  hook.  Then,  following  Gen- 
eral Pau's  flank  attack  on  the  German 
right,  this  immense  hook  again  straightened 
out  and  the  rival  armies  again  faced  each 
other  to  the  east  and  west — their  lines 
running  north  and  south.  And  still  neither 
side  had  penetrated  the  other^s  lines  at  any 
point. 

It  has  been  wTitten  that  the  Russian 
menace  on  Germany's  eastern  frontier 
caused  her  withdrawal  from  the  campaign 
against  Paris.  Rumor  has  had  it  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  German  army  was 
switched  from  France  to  some  point  east 
of  Berlin.  Neither  of  these  causes  is  re- 
quired to  explain  why  Germany  withdrew. 
At  the  very  beginning  of  the  withdrawal 
General  Von  Kluck's  flank  and  com- 
munications were  threatened  by  General 
Pau.  Delay  in  entering  or  investing  Paris 
must  have  depleted  the  supplies  necessary 
to  the  upkeep  of  so  large  a  command  as  that 
of  the  German  right  army.  The  line  of 
supply,  through  Liege,  wag  long  aqd  pre- 


carious so  long  as  the  Belgium  army, 
augmented  by  whatever  troops  the  British 
might  land  at  Ostend,  remained  unwhipped 
and  in  Belgium. 

The  original  plan  of  either  penetrating 
the  French  lines,  or  rolling  up  their  left 
flank,  or  investing  Paris,  having  failed,  the 
first  dash  having  proved  futile,  it  was  far 
better  strategy  to  attempt  to  withdraw  to 
the  German  side  of  Belgium,  where  supply 
problems  would  be  much  easier  and  from 
which  point  a  general  deaning-out  process 
could  be  inaugurated.  It  is  bad  strategy 
to  leave  an  unwhipped  force  in  your  rear 
or  on  your  flank.  The  German  excuse  for 
so  doing  in  this  case  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  hope  of  immediate  and  great  results 
from  their  whirlwind  advance.  Having 
temporarily  failed,  it  then  became  prefer- 
able to  retire  in  order  to  start  over,  cleaning 
out  opposition  prior  to  again  moving  to- 
ward Paris. 

With  the  British  in  control  of  Ostend, 
and  Antwerp  held  by  the  Belgians,  the 
army  of  General  Von  Kluck  was  in  a  serious 
situation.  Had  he  been  successful  against 
the  main  Allied  army  he  would  have  moved 
south  and  drawn  his  supplies  from  Germany 
by  some  route  south  of  Liege.  Not  having 
done  this,  however,  he  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  until  such  time  as  he  could  again 
move  forward  without '  being  threatened 
with  flank  attack  and  the  severance  of  his 
line  of  supply;  in  other  words,  until  Antwerp 
was  in  possession  of  the  German  forces.  That 
explains  the  heavy  attacks  on  that  place. 

The  route  from  Ostend  to  Liege  is 
blocked  by  Antwerp.  Hence  the  possession 
of  Antwerp  by  the  Germans  would  greatly 
reduce  the  danger  of  offensive  action  against 
them  from  Ostend. 

Meantime  fighting  continues  along  the 
entire  front  with  but  little  advantage  to 
either  side.  Troops  on  the  defensive,  so 
long  as  their  flanks  are  secure  (which  is 
always  the  case  in  the  interior  p>ositions 
of  a  long  line),  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  the  attackers.  Modem  defensive 
works  include  head  protection,  overhead 
protection,  barbed- wire  and  electrically- 
charged-wire  entanglements,  machine  guns, 
field  guns,  siege  guns,  search-lights  for 
night  work,  mines,  and  innumerable  devil- 
ish devices  in  the  form  of  obstacles  for 
entrapping,  killing  or  maiming  attackers. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  a  determined 
foe  out  of  his  trenches  by  ^  direct  frontal 
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attack.  You  can  use  but  one  man  to  the 
yard  of  front.  It  makes  little  difference 
how  many  lines  you  have  following  each 
other.  So  long  as  the  defenders*  ammuni- 
tion holds  out  the  attackers  cannot  gain  a 
foothold  in  the  defenses  from  which  to 
press  home  the  bayonet  assault.  Even  the 
Japanese  with  their  then  superior  morale 
failed  in  an  attack  on  a  Russian  stronghold 
on  the  Port  Arthur  peninsula,  although 
they  had  a  preponderance  of  men  in  the 
ratio  of  twelve  to  one ! 

Yet  it  is  the  impossible  that  must  be 
accomplished  in  order  that  success  may 
crown  the  efforts  of  military  commanders. 
Straight  frontal  attacks  are  still  and  will 
ever  be  attempted  in  the  hope  that  either  of 
at  least  two  conditions  may  be  encountered. 
One  of  these  is  that  the  defenders  may  be 
worn  out  from  constant  vigilance  and 
fighting;  the  other  is  that  the  defending  line 
has  been  weakened  in  order  to  strengthen 
some  other  point  of  the  line.  Sooner  or 
later  in  the  titanic  struggle  along  the  French 
border  one  of  these  conditions  must  obtain. 
Perhaps  by  the  time  this  article  appears 
we  shall  know  which. 

Morale  is  but  another  name  for  human 
nature.  That  is  a  commodity  which  we 
find  ever  the  same  in  its  complexity;  yet 
we  know,  in  the  aggregate,  that  certain 
causes  produce  certain  results.  In  a  long 
battle  line  some  part  or  parts  are  more 
heavily  pressed  than  others.  It  is  human 
nature  to  attempt  to  relieve  a  pain.  Undue 
pressure  on  one  part  of  a  battle  line  causes 
pain  to  the  entire  line.  Ordinarily  troops 
are  rushed  to  the  threatened  point  from 
some  other  part  of  the  line.  That  is  the 
effect  an  aggressive  attacker  seeks  to  bring 
about.  He  then  launches  his  blow  at  the 
point  from  which  the  relieving  troops  were 
taken.  Undoubtedly  both  the  German  and 
Allied  armies  have  felt  keen  pressure  on 
certain  parts  of  their  lines  at  various  times. 
That  these  strains  have  been  relieved  is 
certain,  else  a  rupture  would  have  occurred. 
Whence  have  come  the  relieving  troops? 

.VLL-SEEING    EYKS 

It  is  highly  probable  that  both  sides  have 
had  ample  reserves  so  located  as  to  be 
readily  available  at  all  parts  of  the  line.  It 
is  practically  certain  that  through  their  air 
craft  both  sides  have  had  constant  knowl- 
edge of  the  location,  strength  and  probable 
intentions  of  their  opponents.    This  is  why 


neither  side  has  penetrated  the  other*s  lines 
at  any  point. 

In  the  absence  of  any  such  definite  infor- 
mation it  is  inconceivable  that  these  long 
lines  could  have  held  as  they  have  held, 
even  with  the  aid  of  well  located,  ample 
reserves.  No  matter  how  well  located 
reserves  may  be  there  will  always  arise 
circumstances  which  appear  to  render  it 
more  expedient  to  seek  aid  from  troops  in 
an  adjoining  part  of  the  main  line  rather 
than  await  reinforcement  from  the  reserves. 
Exact  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  disposi- 
tions is  frequently  a  strong  deterrent 
factor  to  such  action. 

When  the  history  of  this  western  cam- 
paign is  written  there  will  be  two  points 
that  stand  out  preeminently.  One  is  the 
necessity  for  the  utilization  of  motor 
vehicles  for  the  transport  of  supp  ies  and 
men.  The  other  is  that  the  use  of  air-craft 
for  gaining  information  is  an  absolute 
essential  to  success  in  war. 

KNOWLEDGE   IS   POWER 

General  Grant  has  been  quoted  as  say- 
ing: "Always  remember  that  the  other 
fellow  is  just  as  scared  as  you  are."  Since 
this  remark  related  to  the  mental  condition 
of  men  in  battle,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
the  General  assumed  that  all  men  were 
fearful  upon  entering  combat.  Granted 
that  this  be  true,  why  do  men  ever  stand? 
Why  don't  they  always  run?  There  are 
many  answers  to  this,  but  the  one  that 
stands  out  most  boldly  is:  "Men  do  not 
fear  the  known."  Any  device  that  makes 
for  the  clarification  of  the  unknown  makes 
for  superior  morale.  Crowd  panic  never 
occurs  where  the  men  know  what  force  is 
opposed  to  them,  where  that  force  is,  and 
what  it  is  doing. 

That  the  lines  have  held  from  Belfort  to 
Verdun;  that  they  have  writhed  from  Ver- 
dun-Lille to  Verdun-Coulommiers  to  Verdun- 
Albert  and  yet  have  held  strong  can  be  due 
to  but  one  main  thing — the  information 
gathered  by  the  aeroplane  by  day  and  the 
dirigible  by  night.  Of  all  the  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  a  high  morale  the  one  most  im- 
portant is  knowledge  of  the  enemy.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  both 
sides  have  had  that  knowledge.  And  they 
have  acquired  it  from  their  air  fleets. 

The  nation  that  tief^fects  its  air  corps  in 
tifne  of  peace  will  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of 
defeat  in  time  of  war.    It  is  so  written. 


Uract.'d  neRlljcontly  bi 


Horned  Toad  Adlers  Finish 

By  PETER  B.  KVNE 

Author  of:  My  Patteral  Pa*ti    Tlu  Bur Jn  of  Command 
HhamuJ  ty  Artiur  CaitV 


PINENXJT  had  never  been  what  might 
be  called  in  the  mining  country  a  he- 
camp.  In  the  beginning,  after  the 
fashion  of  boom  camps,  it  had  promised 
much — considerably  more  than  it  could  per- 
form, in  fact;  but  the  Pinenut  ground  was 
pockety,  and  since  pockets  of  every  descrip- 
tion have  a  habit  of  being  quickly  emptied; 
and  since,  further,  Pinenut  was  ninety-nine 
per  cent  faith  and  desert  enthusiasm  and 
the  other  one  per  cent  just  sufficient  "color" 
to  tantalize  the  old-timers  and  keep  them 
gophering  away  long  after  hope  had  fled,  it 
followed  that  in  time  Pinenut  had  depre- 
ciated to  such  an  extent  commercially  that 
before  the  camp  was  three  years  old  many 
thousand  "city"  lots,  a  few  office  buildings, 
a  brick  hotel  and  numerous  dwelling  houses 
had  reverted  to  the  state  for  non-payment 
of  taxes.  The  supposition  is,  therefore,  that 
they  were  not  worth  the  taxes^which  is 
quite  true. 

In  vain  had  Mr.  Henry  Hartnett,  the 
genial  editor  of  the  Pinenut  Nugget,  smeared 
a  seductive  line  of  red  type  across  the  front 
page  of  his  enterprising  journal.  "Come 
to  Pinenut,  the  biggest  feeling  camp  on 


earth,"  the  legend  ran.  Alas!  that  pas- 
sionate plea  had  lost  its  drawing  power, 
Pinenut  knew  the  statement  for  a  bald  and 
unmitigated  lie ;  but  hope  dies  hard  with  your 
true  Argonaut,  and  Pinenut  always  hoped 
for  a  revival  of  "the  good  old  days." 

Since  we  are  not  desirous  of  being  accused 
of  sinking  an  unnecessary  distance  through 
country  rock  before  developing  a  pay  streak 
in  this  story,  we  will  state  that  Pinenut, 
after  a  more  or  less  pyrotechnic  past,  had 
fallen  upon  evil  days.  Fire  had  swept  it 
twice,  and  upon  the  date  when  this  story 
opens  the  camp  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  easily  transported  canvas,  straggled  here 
and  there  on  the  rim  of  a  little  basin  with 
trails  leading  to  the  larger  prospects  on  the 
surrounding  hills  and  e.xtending  down  the 
gulch  to  the  characteristic  playa  or  dry  lake 
in  the  valley  below.  Pinenut  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  boasted  a  population  of 
twenty-two  male  citizens,  the  \-ilest  climate 
upon  the  Nevada  desert,  and  more  squirrel 
whiskey  than  water — whereupon  hangs  our 
tale. 

The  curtain  rises  discovering  the  editor 
of  the  Pinenut  Nugget  making  oration  in 
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the  middle  of  Main  street.  He  was  not 
intoxicated,  neither  was  he  an  I.  W.  W. 
zealot  pleading  for  his  rights  to  free  speech 
and,  perhaps,  free  board  and  lodging.  He 
was  merely  telling  Pinenut  the  truth  at 
last — something  which  local  pride  and  a 
constitutional  aversion  to  truth  in  the 
printed  word  had  hitherto  caused  him  to 
refrain  from  doing.  Incidentally  he  was 
taking  farewell  of  his  imstable  supporters 
who  gathered  on  the  porch  about  the  Palace 
Hotel  and  listened  to  him  with  apathetic 
interest. 

"Gentlemen,"  declared  Mr.  Hartnett 
passionately,  ''this  camp  is  dead  and  there 
is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  any  longer. 
Tomorrow  the  Pinenut  Nugget  goes  to  press 
for  the  last  time.  For  three  terrible  years  I 
have  stuck  by  this  camp  like  a  poor  relation, 
press-agenting  it,  writing  and  printing  lies 
about  it,  developing  it,  prophesying  a  big 
futiure  for  it,  but  the  time  has  come,  gentle- 
men, when  nature  has  at  length  asserted 
herself.  My  period  of  insanity  having 
passed,  I  hereby  publicly  declare  Pinenut  a 
failure  and  suggest  that,  since  its  drop  into 
oblivion  will  be  swift  and  certain  when  the 
Nugget  suspends  publication,  it  is  eminently 
fitting  that  the  little  rag  should  go  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glory.  For  once  in  my  wicked  life 
I  dearly  desire  to  run  a  true  story  of  Pine- 
nut. My  inventive  faculties  have  bogged 
down  and  since  the  auto  stage-line  to  the 
outside  world  has  been  withdrawn  coind- 
dently  with  the  exchange  privilege  which 
the  Nugget  has  heretofore  enjoyed  with  its 
contemporaries  published  in  this  state,  it 
looks  as  if  the  Nugget  must  go  to  press  for 
its  final  issue  with  nothing  more  tangible 
than  the  heading,  the  date  and  the  obituary 
which  I  shall  write  today.  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  pass  that  for  lack  of  local 
news,  local  support  and  anmfiunition  for 
paste-pot  and  ^ears,  the  Nugget  is  about  to 
perish. 

"Tomorrow,  being  Saturday,  the  Nugget 
will  go  to  press  as  usual,  but  on  Simday 
morning  the  late  editor  thereof  will  throw 
the  diamond  hitch  on  his  blue  jackass  and 
drift  out  in  a  general  southerly  direction. 
I  suggest  that  if  there  is  any  man  in  this 
camp  so  deluded  as  to  remain  behind  when 
the  source  of  publicity  and  boost  has  van- 
ished, the  said  citizen  should  step  forward 
and  declare  himself." 

Now  it  is  possible  that  in  this  somewhat 
rambling  and  incoherent  speech  the  justly 
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infamous  whiskey  of  Pinenut  may  have  been 
playing  an  insidious  part.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  this  first  sample  of  editorial    . 
truth-telling  was  productive  of  a  Hrmn  ^ 
hush.    Not  a  single  Pinenut  citizen  seemolE 
inclined  to  accept  Mr.  Hartnett's  invitatiooHE:= 
to  stand  forth  and  declare  his  imfailiDg^S 
loyalty  to  Pinenut  and  his  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate revival  of  the  good  old  days, 
length,  however,  a  timid  voice  piped  fcnrtL    ^ 
Sho,"  its  owner  announced  depredatingty,     * 
you  ain't  a-goin'  to  leave  us,  be  yuh, 
Henry?" 

Mr.  Hartnett  bowed  his  head.  He  hated 
himself  for  a  weak  brother  but  he  could  no 
longer  deceive  himself  about  Pinenut 
"Why  stay,"  he  explained  patiently,  "and 
run  a  newqmper  in  a  town  that  can't  furnish 
a  single  stick  of  news?" 

"Well,  I  can  give  you  some  news"  the 
other  replied.  "Homed  Toad  Adler  and 
Soak  WUcox  has  took  a  contract  to  sink  a 
well  down  on  the  piaya.  You  didn't  say 
a  word  about  that  in  the  last  issue,  and  if 
Homed  Toad  Adler  and  Soak  Wilcox  goin' 
to  work  ain't  news,  then  I  don't  know  news 
when  I  see  it." 

Mr.  Hartnett  mopped  his  brow.  *TTiat 
indeed  is  news"  he  agreed.  "At  another 
time  and  imder  happier  conditions  I  wouM 
write  a  humorous  story  covering  the  activ- 
ities of  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Adler.  But  it  is 
not  enough,  gentlemen,  for.  when  The 
Homed  Toad  and  The  Soak  shall  have 
consmnmated  their  contract  and  struck  water 
on  the  playa,  there  will  remain  in  Pinenut 
not  one  hiunan  being  so  foolish  as  to  drink 
it!" 

There  was  a  sflence,  broken  presently  by 
a  grizzled  old  desert  rat  whose  buiro, 
already  packed,  stood  in  front  of  the  hotel 
ready  for  an  impending  hegira  to  other  and 
more  fruitful  fields. 

"What's  the  matter"  quoth  this  visionary, 
''with  all  hands  leavin'  in  a  body?  (Plainly 
he  desired  company.)  Before  we  leave 
we'll  have  a  blow-out  and  bury  the  canq>. 
We'll  have  a  funeral  procession  over  the 
death  of  Pinenut,  and  that'll  give  Henry  a 
lot  of  opportunity  for  news  and  help  him 
get  out  a  respectable  final  issue  o'  the 
Nugget  which  we  c'n  all  keep  for  a  souvenir 
of  a  camp  that  had  the  biggest  feelings  oa 
earth  and  damn  little  else." 

Mr.  Hartnett  pricked  up  his  ears,  so  to 
speak.  "Do  I  hear  a  second  to  that  mo* 
tion?"  he  asked. 
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"Second  der  motion,"  mumbled  old  Judge 
Feutsch,  the  District  Recorder  and  Justice 
of  the  Peace  in  Pinenut. 

"It  is  regularly  moved  and  seconded," 
said  Mr.  Hartnett,  "that  the  citizens  of 
Pinenut  evacuate  in  a  body  and  that  before 
leaving  they  hold  due  and  fitting  funeral 
ceremonies  and  bury  the  camp  in  effigy. 
All  of  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying 
'Aye\" 

A  chorus  of  "Ayes"  followed. 

"Contrary  minded,  *No'."  There  were 
no  "Noes." 

"The  motion  is  carried  unanimously" 
declared  the  editor  of  Pinenut  Nugget.  * 

"Und  here,"  announced  Judge  Feutsch, 
"is  der  effigy."  He  pointed  down  the  street 
to  where,  advancing  upon  tHe  Pinenut 
citizenry  from  the  direction  of  the  playa, 
came  a  sorry  pilgrimage. 
.  Mr.  Soak  Wilcox,  the  town  drunkard  and 
probably  the  most  worthless  citizen  in  the 
fair  state  of  Nevada,  with  the  exception  of 
his  partner,  Horned  Toad  Adler,  was 
approaching,  leading  by  her  halter  shank  a 
mangy,  crop-eared,  flee-bitten  burro. 
Draped  negligently,  face  down,  across  this 
interesting  animal  the  person  of  Homed 
Toad  Adler  reposed;  and  there  was  that  in 
the  aimless  wagging  of  his  arms  and  legs 
which  proclaimed  all  too  truly  the  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  Mr.  Horned  Toad 
Adler  had,  in  the  language  of  the  orthodox, 
"passed  beyond!" 

Up  to  four  days  prior  to  the  moment 
when  Judge  Feutsch  called  the  attention  of 
the  citizens  of  Pinenut  to  Mr.  Soak  Wilcox's 
approach  with  the  mortal  remains  of  Horned 
Toad  Adler,  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wilcox  had 
consisted  in  the  main  of  such  physical  cul- 
ture as  tended  toward  the  development  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat.  He  was  one  of 
those  delightful  beings  who  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin — finding  his  precedent,  per- 
haps, in  the  teachings  of  Omar  Khayyam — 
and  his  justification  in  the  comforting 
philosophy  that  since  someone  must  needs 
consiune  the  fermented  product  of  the  hop 
and  the  corn,  why  not  he? 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  unholy  ambition  Mr. 
Wilcox,  in  the  early  and  more  opulent  days 
of  the  camp,  had  enjoyed  unhampered 
opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  alco- 
holic desires;  for  it  is  possible  for  "a  good 
drinking  man"  to  get  his  brand  of  nourish- 
ment without  pay  and  without  effort  while 


the  boom  is  on  in  a  western  mining  camp. 
Inevitably,  however,  there  comes  a  time 
when  sedateness  and  reason  replace  the 
enthusiasm  and  free-and-easy  spirit  of  the 
camp's  earlier  days — the  days  when  the 
"sucker  lines"  were  strung  by  wildly  exag- 
gerated statements  as  to  ore  and  real-estate 
value — ^and  to  continue  in  this  simile,  when 
such  lines  are  baited  and  set,  there  is  always 
a  world  of  "slack"  to  be  taken  up  by  gentle- 
men of  the  Wilcox  ilk. 

In  conformity,  therefore,  with  this  natural 
law,  the  time  had  eventually  arrived  when 
Mr.  Wilcox,  finding  himself  a  social  Pariah, 
had  been  forced  to  embrace  manual  labor 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  passion  for  the  worldly 
things  he  had  set  his  heart  upon.  No  longer 
did  the  bar-keepers  of  Pinenut  save  their 
"mistakes"  for  him.  No  longer  was  money 
plentiful,  and  so  the  dispensers  of  liquids 
elected  to  ignore  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Wilcox  when,  with  ingratiating  insouciance, 
he  would  inject  his  unpleasant  personality 
into  the  area  of  the  sp>enders'  hospitality. 
Harsh  words  and  a  niggardly  stirip  were 
now  Mr.  Wilcox's  p)ortion  and,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  in  despair  at  this  unnatural 
treatment  he  had  at  length  surprised  him- 
self and  all  Pinenut  by  going  to  work.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Wilcox  had  been  sentenced  by 
Judge  Feutsch  to  accept  a  "two-dollar-and 
whiskey-per-foot-contract"  to  sink  a  well 
upon  the  edge  of  the  playa  below  the  town. 
As  aforesaid,  the  camp  lacked  an  adequate 
water  supply,  the  only  source  up  to  this 
time  having  been  the  springs  of  Coyote 
Wells,  eighteen  miles  distant,  whence  the 
water  was  hauled  to  Pinenut  in  barrels. 

It  was  the  Pinenut  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, sturdy  gentlemen,  who  always  took 
their  liquor  straight,  who  had,  in  a  spirit  of 
civic  pride  decided  to  sink  for  a  municipal 
water  supply  on  the  playa  below  the  town. 
To  that  end  Captain  Jack  Davies,  the  local 
deputy  sheriff,  had  "vagged"  Messrs.  Wil- 
cox and  Adler;  and  old  Judge  Feutsch, 
backed  by  strong  public  opinion,  had  or- 
dained that  the  contract  be  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Adler.  Having  been 
social  parasites  and  leeches  on  the  Pinenut 
body  politic  since  the  inception  of  the  camp, 
it  was  deemed  but  just  that  they  should 
now  work  for  the  public  welfare  at  some- 
thing less  than  one-third  the  market  value 
of  reputable  labor  in  the  desert. 

A  word  here  anent  Mr.  Homed  Toad 
Adler,  Mr.  Wilcox's  former  colleague  in  the 
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latter^s  aforementioned  ambition  to  keep 
pace  with  the  output  of  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Mr.  Adler,  too,  lacked  each  and  every  one 
of  those  dynamic  powers  which  philosophers 
of  all  ages  have  persisted  in  ascribing  to  the 
ant.  He  was  fond  of  lying  in  the  sun,  his 
indolence  thus  reminding  the  imaginative 
of  the  little  desert  dwellers  whose  name 
formed  Adler^s  sobriquet.  There  the  re- 
semblance ceased,  however,  for  while  the 
horned  toad  lies  in  the  sun  it  drinks  nothing! 

Mr.  Adler,  then,  was  a  desert  rat,  one  of 
those  curious  old-or-young  nicknamed-or- 
nameless  bits  of  alcohol-logged  flotsam  and 
jetsam  that  float  on  the  vagrant  tide  of 
fortune  from  camp  to  desert  camp,  where- 
ever  the  fever  of  gold  and  gambling  and 
wanderlust  calls  men,  wherever  the  quickly 
culled  cleanings  of  the  miner  and  ore  thief 
make  for  easy  living  to  be  had  by  a  parasitic 
human  derelict  or  a  broken-down  desert  rat. 
Any  of  these  last  named,  or  all  of  them, 
was  Soak  Wilcox,  but  had  not  always  been. 

Up)on  pronouncement  of  their  sentence 
by  Judge  Feutsch  Messrs.  Wilcox  and  Adler 
perceived  all  too  dearly  that  nothing  re- 
mained for  them  save  graceful  submission 
to  the  inevitable.  Putting  the  best  face 
p)ossible  upon  the  matter,  therefore,  to- 
gether they  had  repaired  to  the  locus  of 
their  labors  and  for  four  days  now  they  had 
delved  and  scratched  and  dug  into  the  heart 
of  the  playa  in  a  valiant  effort  to  reach 
water  and  to  be  freed  from  their  incubus 
of  toil.  As. a  preliminary  to  their  labors 
they  had  knocked  into  shape  a  crude  "collar 
set"  of  native  pinon  timbers  to  support  the 
windlass,  shared  with  jealous  eying  their 
initial  allotment  of  liquid  ambition  and 
commenced  operations  at  the  selected  site, 
where  the  sage  showed  that  faintly  greener 
tinge  which  to  the  experienced  eye  denoted 
shallow  depths  to  the  water  beneath.  Va- 
rious Pinenut  experts  had  estimated  that 
water  might  be  struck  at  a  depth  of  two 
hundred  feet  but  there  was  always  the 
chance  of  cutting  a  stratum  of  gravel  or 
clay  which  would  yield  a  flow  before  the 
real  bed  rock  should  be  reached.  Buoyed 
up,  therefore,  by  hope  and  the  demon  rum 
and  a  promise  of  two  dollars  per  foot  from 
the  town  treasury,  Messrs.  Wilcox  and 
Adler  had  accepted  the  inevitable.  And 
having  accepted  the  same,  you  and  I,  gentle 
reader,  after  performing  the  almost  im- 
possible feat  of  putting  Soak  Wilcox  and 


Homed  Toad  Adler  to  work,  are  encouraged 
to  proceed  further  with  our  narrative. 

Phjrsical  culture  and  its  devotees  have 
done  many  things.  They  have  taught  us, 
for  instance,  how  to  increase  the  girth  of  the 
upper  chest  and  to  decrease  that  of  the 
lower;  they  have  shown  us  how  to  die  of 
muscular  rheumatism  at  sixty-nine  rather 
than  of  progressive  anemia  at  seventy.  It 
has  been  proved  to  us  that  the  profile  of  the 
pouter  pigeon  is  infinitely  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  the  svelte  figiu-e  of  a  Vere  de 
Vere,  but  in  all  the  literature  of  tbe  medical 
profession  and  physical  culture  exponents 
there  runs  no  hint  of  the  noblest  aid  to 
physical  development  of  them  all,  to  wit: 
that  scientific  combination  of  the  principle 
of  the  wheel,  the  axle  and  the  screw,  known 
to  the  world  beyond  Pinenut  as  the  windlass, 
and  yclept  in  that  rapidly  disintegrating 
community  "the  muscle-ene  hoist." 

As  old  Judge  Feutsch  would  say:  "Dry 
it  sometime  und  see." 

Homed  Toad  Adler  was  as  quick  to  admit 
the  excellence  of  his  windlass  as  an  exer- 
ciser as  he  was  slow  to  enthuse  over  that 
exercise,  for  when  one's  muscles  have  be- 
come softened  by  years  of  over-indulgence 
in  spirituous  failure-balm,  the  initial  ad- 
venture with  a  windlass  gives  rise  to  the 
reflection  that  too  much  exercise  is  very 
frequently  sufficient,  and  if  indulged  in  has 
a  tendency  to  become  irksome.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  their  operations,  there- 
fore, Homed  Toad  Adler  and  Wilcox  had 
played  a  game  of  "freeze-out"  poker  to  see 
whose  destiny  should  tangle  with  the  wind- 
lass during  the  progress  of  their  contract. 
To  the  Horned  Toad,  accordingly,  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Fates  the  task  of  hoisting, 
while  the  more  fortunate  Wilcox  delved  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  and  at  his  leisure 
filled  the  iron  bucket  which  the  agonized 
Homed  Toad  let  down  to  him  and  subse- 
quently, with  much  groaning  and  gasping, 
hauled  back  to  the  surface. 

For  three  dreadful  days  the  Homed  Toad 
had  stuck  valiantly  by  his  contract.  A  few 
turns  of  the  handle  and  the  iron  bucket 
would  be  at  the  surface  where  the  Homed 
Toad  would  land  it,  empty  the  contents 
over  the  raised  collar,  and  return  the  bucket 
to  the  shady  regions  below  where  Wilcox 
labored  with  frequent  lubrications  to  the 
inner  man.  After  dumping  a  load  of  gravel, 
the  Homed  Toad  would  lean  negligently 
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windlass  about!  Finally,  on  the  fifth  day, 
Mr.  Adier,  following  the  example  of  the 
down-trodden  workman  everywhere,  struck 
and  presented  his  Bill  of  Grievances. 

"I  can't  cut  'er  any  longer"  he  wheezed 
down  the  dim-lit  inceptive  shaft.  "She's 
got  to  the  p'int  where  my  liquor  sweats  out 
so  fast  it  don't  do  my  stomach  no  good  at 
all.  We  got  to  play  a  different  system. 
Soak,  that's  all  they  are  to  it." 

"Hoist  away,  you  old  fool,  and  shut  up" 
came  the  unsympathetic  rejoinder. 

"Nope!"  Horned  Toad's  voice  held  the 
hopeless  definite  finality  of  an  inexorable 
red-nosed  fate.  "Nope,  I'm  through.  I 
need  the  money  to  get  out  of  this  dead 
camp  and  I  need  the  stimulant,  but  my 
back  is  cramped  as  hard  as  a  faro  dealer's 
heart,  and  I  gotta  give  up.  Come  up,"  he 
conmianded,  and  with  much  groaning  and 
many  futile  grunts  he  windlassed  his  part- 
ner to  the  surface. 

Soak  Wilcox  spread  himself  over  the 
little  mound  of  fresh-dug  earth  in  an  atti- 
tude of  despondency,  aggravated,  perhaps, 
by  his  frequent  incursions  upon  the  store 
of  liquid  nourishment. 

"What's  the  matter.  Homed  Toad?"  he 
asked  inanely. 

The  Horned  Toad  in  despair  sat  down 
and  gazed  moodily  out  upon  the  wonderful 
quivering  noon  of  the  desert,  seeing  neither 
mirage  nor  lava  scarp  in  his  introspective 
stare;  and  as  he  stared,  to  him  in  his  hour 
of  travail  came  and  whispered  Inspiration 
and  Hunch  and  The  Great  Idea,  three  sis- 
ters who  play  their  parts  in  the  shadow  just 
behind  all  of  us. 

"I've  got  it!"  yelled  the  Homed  Toad 
suddenly,  and  slapped  his  leg  in  enthusiasm. 
"We'll  borrow  old  Cap  Davies'  hoss-whim 
and  set  her  up  and  make  a  engine  out  of 
Christopher  Columbus." 

This  remark,  no  doubt,  to  the  uninitiated 
reader  may  sound  .a  trifle  cryptic.  It  was 
in  reality  quite  simple  and  in  the  nature  of  a 
discovery  of  considerable  moment.  The 
Homed  Toad  did  not  allude  to  the  famed 
voyager  who  discovered  the  continent  be- 
cause he  was  so  great  a  fool  but  referred  to 
another  Columbus,  one  who  had  shared  the 
Homed  Toad's  lot  in  famine  and  in  plenty 
these  many  years  of  desert  roaming.  She 
was  a  crop-eared  scrubby  lazy  blue  burro 
and  her  name  was  Christopher  Columbus. 
As  you  have  guessed  from  this  pronounce- 
ment,   she   was   not   of   the   Christopher 


Columbus  variety  of  burro,  but  after  all  is 
said  and  done  what  is  a  little  matter  of 
gender  between  friends  and  comrades  such 
as  Homed  Toad  Adler  and  she  of  the  he 
name? 

Tme,  in  the  course  of  her  past  association 
with  Homed  Toad  Adler,  the  labors  of 
Christopher  Columbus  had  lain  in  the  field 
of  pack  saddle  and  riding  paraphemaHa. 
To  date  she  had  never  essayed  the  more  un- 
dignified role  of  walking  in  a  twenty-foot 
circle  dragging  the  beam  of  a  whim.  "What 
matter?"  reflected  her  friend  and  owner. 
"She  can  leam!" 

Now,  a  burro  is  like  a  woman  (Whew! 
We  got  into  deep  water  very  close  to  shore 
there).  Let  us  hasten  to  disclaim  any  in- 
tention of  odious  comparison.  We  meant  to 
imply  this,  and  this  only:  that  the  psychol- 
ogy of  a  woman  and  a  burro  and  the  justly 
celebrated  California  flea  is  uncertain,  deep 
and  devious — also  many  more  adjectives 
that  do  not  occur  to  us  at  the  present  time. 
Trustful,  innocent  to  the  last,  as  he  saw 
the  light.  Homed  Toad  Adler  remembered 
only  that  in  the  days  of  their  partnership 
Christopher  Colimibus  had  been  faithful, 
loyal  and  obedient  through  many  stormy 
passages,  and  while  she  had  never  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  boss  whim,  her  reputation 
for  reliability  justified  the  unfortunate 
Homed  Toad  in  assuming  that  she  could 
have  no  reasonable  objection  to  learning  a 
new  trick  at  this  rather  late  date. 

Mr.  Wilcox  rose  frqm  his  position  on  the 
dump,  galvanized,  as  it  were,  by  the  Homed 
Toad's  brilliant  suggestion,  and  lost  no 
time  in  persuading  the  latter  to  attempt 
the  experiment.  Accordingly  the  pair 
hastened  up  town  to  call  upon  the  deputy 
sheriff.  Captain  Jack  Davies  (disrespect- 
fully alluded  to  as  "Cousin  Jack  Davies" 
because  of  his  Cornish  origin  and  speech). 
Captain  Jack  was  persuaded  without  diflS- 
culty  to  loan  the  drum  and  beam  of  his 
horse  whim,  for  he  was  so  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  keeping  two  of  Pinenut's  most 
worthless  citizens  busy  that  any  sacrifice 
to  that  end  was  welcome. 

That  afternoon  Wilcox  and  Adler  hauled 
the  machinery  to  their  well-site  and  in- 
stalled it,  after  which  Christopher  Columbus 
was  rounded  up  in  the  sage  outside  the  town 
and  hobbled  for  the  night  in  order  that  she 
might  be  available  for  their  purpose  in  the 
morning.  Their  next  move  was  to  collect 
their  daUy  ration  of  liquid   refreshment, 
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after  which  they  retired  to  their  blankets  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  just  a  trifle  silly. 
(These  details  are  added  in  that  same  spirit 
which  prompted  the  writing  of  the  minute 
happenings  on  the  night  before  Waterloo. 
Something  happens  to  one  of  our  heroes  on 
the  morrow,  as  we  have  already  forecasted 
with  delicate  (?)  craftsmanship. 

The  crescent  of  the  gray  dawn  slowly 
widened  and  grayed.  It  was  morning  on 
the  desert.  The  conical  twister-breezes 
marched  across  the  playa  collecting  little 
battalions  of  the  dust-devils  that  lure  men 
on  in  their  mad  gold  search  to  the  Rain- 
bow's end,  where  the  gold  of  their  hunt 
glitters  always,  and  always  glitters  afar. 
(Charming  little  passage  of  description,  is 
it  not?    Yes.) 

The  first  rays  that  always  and  inevitably 
accompany  the  morning  sun  of  fiction,  as 
one  leads  up  to  his  climax,  were  glinting, 
then,  upon  the  crystalline  alkali  wastes — 
also  upon  two  foot-travelers  and  the  blue- 
roan  desert  canary  which  followed  them; 
that  is,  followed  one  of  them,  while  the 
other,  with  the  aid  of  a  mesquite  littib, 
counseled  haste  from  the  '•ear. 

Despite  all  this  mystery,  however,  we 
trow  the  clever  reader  has  already  guessed 
the  identity  of  this  hapless  trio.  Let  us 
then  admit  it.  They  were  our  friends,  the 
Horned  Toad  and  the  Soak  and  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  latter  bearing  upon  her 
faithful  back  the  provisions  for  the  day — a 
quart  of  stimulant  and  five  pounds  of 
crushed  barley. 

In  due  course  our  heroes  reached  their 
working-place;  whereupon  they  removed  the 
pack-saddle  from  Christopher  Columbus 
and  in  its  stead  wrapped  her  toil-torn  torso 
in  a  contraption  of  straps  and  buckles  of  a 
utility  utterly  unknown  to  the  animal  and 
concerning  which  she  was  mildly  curious, 
albeit  undemonstrative. 

Now,  for  one  who  understood,  or  at  least 
claimed  to  understand,  the  psychology  of 
a  burro,  the  Horned  Toad  made  three  mis- 
takes. In  the  first  place  he  should  have 
known  that  the  Farthest  South  of  a  j  en- 
burro  of  years  and  undoubted  discretion 
has  potentialities  superior  to  those  of  nitro- 
glycerine or  even  desert  whiskey;  he  should 
have  known  better  than  to  attempt  to 
break  to  harness  an  animal  which  for  four- 
teen years  had  never  felt  the  degrading  con- 
fines of  collar,  belly-band  and  breeching; 


and  lastly,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he 
was  aware  of  these  two  first  points,  he 
should  have  known  enough  to  have  con- 
ducted his  experiments  from  a  safer  vantage 
point  than  immediately  southward  of  the 
hereinbefore  mentioned  Farthest  South! 
For  how  would  the  victories  of  the  late  N. 
Bonaparte  have  been  won  if  that  master- 
mind had  been  exposed  upon  the  most  dan- 
gerous point  of  the  earthworks? 

Christopher  Columbus  slowly  turned  her 
head  and  permitted  one  soft  brown  eye  to 
scout  the  country  to  the  rear.  Then  she 
pointed  one  cropped  ear  toward  the  zenith 
and  the  other  toward  the  Horned  Toad,  as 
one  who  inquires  politely  for  elucidation; 
failing  which,  in  the  esoteric  way  of  all 
burros,  she  used  that  rearward  slanting  ear 
as  a  range  finder  and  tensed  the  tendons  of 
her  near  hind  leg,  showing  a  neat  nailed 
hoof.    Then  she  lifted  that  hoof  and — 

* 

This  asterisk  represents  the  impact  of  the 
nailed  hoof  upon  the  outer  casing  of  Mr. 
Homed  Toad  Adler's  pneumogastric  nerve. 
One-twentieth  of  a  second  later  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Soak  Adler  were  alone  in  the 
glaring  sunlight,  both  leering  at  a  lump  of 
clay,  own  brother  to  the  clod  and  the  trilo- 
bite.  It  looked  strangely  like  Horned  Toad 
Adler;  yet  it  could  not  have  been  he,  for  it 
was  not  thirsty! 

After  a  little  while  Mr.  Wilcox  bestirred 
himself  and  saddled  Christopher  Columbus. 
Then  he  garnered  the  hulk  of  what  had  been 
his  partner,  lashed  it  on  the  pack-saddle 
and  took  his  way  through  the  heavy  sand 
up  the  gulch  to  Pinenut. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  Pinenut  were 
both  healthy  and  discreet,  as  becomes  men 
who  are  neither  their  brothers'  keepers  nor 
curious  as  to  the  affairs  of  their  brethren. 
But  little  violence  had  niarred  the  course  of 
the  camp's  life  thus  far,  possibly  because  of 
the  knowledge  that  retribution  would  be 
swift  and  just,  guided  by  the  common  law 
of  Persia,  which  stipulates  the  payment  of 
one  eye  in  return  for  the  loss  of  a  visual 
organ;  and  what  little  violence  had  cropped 
out  had  not  been  productive  of  sudden 
death.  Consequently,  up  to  the  day  of  the 
sad  demise  of  Homed  Toad  Adler,  no  munic- 
ipal machinery  for  the  administering  of 
fimereal  rites  had  been  evolved.  Heretofore 
Pinenut  had  always  shipped  its  dead  "out- 
side" for  burial. 
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The  oflScial  family  of  the  camp  consisted 
of  two  members — "Captain"  Jack  Davies 
(captain  of  what,  when  or  w^here  nobody 
knew)  and  "Judge'*  Feutsch,  district  re- 
corder, justice  of  the  peace  and  official  case- 
keeper  at  the  faro  layout  in  the  saloon 
which,  following  the  universal  trend  of 
whimsical  desert  nomenclature,  was  known 
as  "The  Harbor  Bar."  Judge  Feutsch  lent 
to  the  gambling  table  great  dignity,  con- 
siderable eclat  and  any  odd  dollars  which 
came  into  his  temporary  possession  through 
the  medium  of  his  duties  as  recorder  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  office  of  district 
recorder  did  not  call  for  any  great  measure 
of  erudition.  Its  duties,  as  construed  by 
Judge  Feutsch,  consisted  of  accepting  for 
record  the  location  blanks  and  deeds  to 
prospect-hole  and  town  lot,  in  charging  for 
this  service  all  that  the  traffic  would  bear 
without  resorting  to  violence  and  then  in 
permitting  the  papers  thus  filed  to  take 
their  chances  against  flood,  fire,  the  act  of 
Providence  and  the  public  enemy.  What 
might  have  happened  in  case  an  abstract 
of  title  had  ever  been  requested  of  Judge 
Feutsch  is  problematical;  for  the  ashes  of 
the  location  papers  of  many  wild-cat  claims 
littered  the  hearth  in  Judge  Feutsch's 
"office"  during  the  biting  winter  nights! 

These  two  worthies,  then,  were  the 
official  population  of  Pinenut,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Hartnett,  editor  of  the  Pinenut 
Nugget,  an  ex-officio  member.  Let  the 
others  who  dwelt  in  Pinenut  be  designated 
as  the  rabble,  for  at  best  they  are  merely 
supers  in  this  desert  drama. 

And  now  picture  the  Pinenut  citizenry, 
on  the  porch  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  busy  with 
the  post-breakfast  toothpick,  while  Henry 
Hartnett  made  oration  in  Main  street. 
Then  picture  Mr.  Wilcox  arriving  on  the 
scene,  leading  Christopher  Columbus  with 
her  gruesome  burden;  also  picture  the  rabble 
registering  confusion,  astonishment,  amaze- 
ment, horror,  curiosity,  etc.,  etc.  Then  re- 
sume the  action: 

Many  hands  stripped  the  mortal  re- 
mainder of  Homed  Toad  Adler  from  the 
back  of  the  burro  and  tenderly  carried  it 
into  The  Harbor  Bar,  where  the  gruesome 
relic  was  laid  on  a  billiard  table  and  covered 
with  the  rubber  cloth.  Christopher  Colum- 
bus was  tied  to  an  upright  of  the  saloon 
porch,  and  Pinenut  forthwith  convened  in 
executive  session  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  take  counsel  and  consider.  Captain 


Jack  Davies  took  the  floor,  as  was  meet,  and 
opened  the  question  by  addressing  Soak  Wil- 
cox a  question  tending  toward  illumination. 

"What's  to  'er,  boy?"  Thus  was  his 
query  worded. 

Admonished  in  these  terms,  Mr.  Wilcox 
proceeded  to  tell,  in  his  o\ni  way,  his  par- 
ticular idea  of  "what  was  to  *er."  He 
omitted  nothing,  leading  up  graphically 
with  a  wealth  of  irrelevant  detail  to  the 
death  of  his  partner,  and  ended  by  produc- 
ing from  his  pocket  the  cow-bell  usually 
worn  by  Christopher  Columbus — this  bit  of 
evidence  being  adduced  as  tending  to  prove 
the  hitherto  peaceful  and  bovine  gentleness 
of  the  burro  (or  ought  we  to  say  "the  ac- 
cused?") 

The  case  seemed  simple  enough.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  present 
that  Mr.  Wilcox  had  told  the  whole  per- 
spiring truth.  His  relations  to  the  Homed 
Toad  were  well  known  to  all  present,  in 
addition  to  which  it  was  community  knowl- 
edge that  the  Soak  did  not  possess  sufficient 
courage  to  kill  a  man,  even  if  great  provo- 
cation offered.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  this 
jack-leg  coroner's  jury,  voiced  by  Captain 
Jack  in  a  fearfully  macerated  mixture  of 
Comish  and  colloquial  English  that  Homed 
Toad  Adler  had  met  his  end  in  the  manner 
described  by  the  one  witness  and  that 
naught  now  remained  save  observation  of 
the  obsequies  in  a  manner  as  nearly  fitting 
as  practicable. 

All  eyes  were  at  once  tumed  toward  Judge 
Feutsch,  who  forthwith  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  two  to  select  a  site  for  the  burial 
of  "the  diseased."  Four  more  citizens  were 
appointed  to  prepare  a  grave,  and  the  editor 
of  the  Pinenut  Nugget  was  given  an  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  Good  of  the  Order 
Committee,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Fimeral 
Parade  and  Master  of  The  Jinks. 

Mr.  Hartnett  quickly  appointed  his  aids, 
and  the  proprietor  of  The  Harbor  Bar 
promptly  announced  that  from  now  on, 
until  the  evacuation  en  masse  of  the  men 
of  Pinenut,  all  refreshment  would  be 
gratis. 

Inasmuch  as  all  hands  were  convinced 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  retaining 
the  Horned  Toad  in  their  midst  over  night, 
a  daylight  wake  was  proposed  and  carried 
with  unanimous  consent.  A  motion  to  plant 
the  Horned  Toad  in  the  cool  of  the  late 
afternoon  met  with  similar  acceptance, 
since  that  would  give  the  editor  of  the 
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"What  d*ye  mean,  we  can't  bury  it  with- 
out a  certificate?"  demanded  one  of  the 
burial  committee.  "What  kind  of  a  cer- 
tificate do  you  mean?" 

"I  dunno,"  the  judge  replied,  "bud  ve 
gand  bury  it  midoud  a  proper  certifigid." 

Here  was  a  pretty  to-do!  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  Horned  Toad  was  as  dead 
as  Rameses  I.  But  what  mattered  that, 
argued  the  judge,  if  the  Horned  Toad  was 
still  alive  in  the  eyes  of  the  law!  The  editor 
of  the  Nugget  wagged  an  approving  head 
and  backed  up  the  judge's  play  with  the 
announcement  that  what  was  needed  to 
make  the  burial  legal  was  a  death  certifi- 
cate. He  argued  that  it  was  illegal,  in  all 
civilized  communities,  to  bury  a  man  with- 
out first  making  afiidavit  that  the  deceased 
was  dead  and  the  manner,  time  and  place 
of  the  arrival  of  said  condition  on  the  part 
of  the  defunct  one.  Judge  Feutsch  was 
right.    It  behooved  them  to  go  slow. 

The  matter  being  plainly  up  to  Judge 
Feutsch,  if  Pinenut  was  ever  to  rid  itself  of 
the  Homed  Toad,  that  fimctionary  retired 
behind  his  triple  chins  to  think  it  over. 
After  a  ew  moments  of  this  unaccustomed 
exercise  he  rose  and  departed  in  silence. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  returned  and  held 
up  one  hand,  enjoining  silence.  "I  haf  der 
certifigid  got,  poys,"  he  annoimced,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  spoke  the  truth, 
as  a  subsequent  delineation  of  the  docimient 
in  question  will  demonstrate.  For,  reali2ang 
that  the  honor  of  the  camp  was  clearly  up 
to  him,  and  that  his  reputation  for  erudition 
and  legal  subterfuge  was  at  stake,  the  judge 
had  retired  to  his  office  and  taken  stock  of 
his  varied  assortment  of  legal  blanks.  He 
had  not  much  to  choose  from — location 
certificates  for  quartz  or  placer  claims,  affi- 
davit blanks  for  the  oath  of  annual  labor 
upon  mineral  ground,  a  few  short  forms  of 
option  and  power-of-attomey,  and  a  book 
of  blank  poll-tax  receipts. 

According  to  the  judge's  way  of  thinking, 
in  the  absence  of  a  due  and  formal  death 
certificate,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  cir- 
cumvent the  law.  To  that  end  he  decided 
that  the  first  move  lay  in  properly  locating 
a  claim  in  the  name  of  the  Homed  Toad  and 
then  burying  him  in  the  center  of  his  own 
territory.  Then  it  occurred  to  him  that 
such  a  proceeding  would  not  remove  the 
stigma  of  having  buried  a  man  without  due 
process  of  law.  Next  he  thought  of  filling 
out  a  poll-tax  receipt  in  the  name  of  Homed 


Toad  Adler,  to  the  end  that  the  Homed 
Toad  might  be  declared  l^ally  dead  when 
the  pa3mient  should  be  defaulted;  but  that, 
too,  seemed  to  brook  an  unwise  delay.  And 
finally  the  judge's  imagination  stirred  and 
the  creative  genius  within  him  awoke. 

With  a  moist  smile  he  sat  down  at  his 
typewriter  and  drew  toward  him  one  of  the 
short  forms  of  (^tion  upon  mining  ground 
and  a  quartz  location  certificate,  culling 
from  the  phraseology  of  each  as  he  typed 
laboriously  with  one  finger.  And  thus,  at 
the  end  of  half  an  hour,  he  had  evolved  this 
burial  certificate,  which  he  now  proceeded 
to  read  to  the  citizens  <rf  Pinenut  grouped 
around  the  body  in  The  Harbor  Bar: 

"Here  iss  der  certifigid,"  he  declared,  with 
the  gravity  of  a  congressional  candidate 
eulogizing  the  Blue' and  the  Gray  on  Decora- 
tion day.    He  r^ad: 

"This  agreement,  made  and  entered  into 
this  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  19 — ,  by  and  be- 
tween Homed  Toad  Adler,  of  Pinenut,  State 
of  Nevada,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Judge 
Feutsch,  of  Pinenut,  State  of  Nevada,  party 
of  the  second  part, 

Witnesseth:  That  the  aforesaid  party  of  the 
first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  One  Dollars  ($1.00),  lawful  mone>'  of  the 
United  States,  to  him  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt 
whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged, 

AGREES 

First:  That  he  is  dead  and  going  to  stay 
dead. 

Second:  That  he  was  kicked  to  death  by  his 
Christopher  Columbus  burro. 

Third:  That  it  was  his  own  fool  fault  and 
for  the  same  he  does  not  blame  the  burro  or 
nobody  else,  now  or  never,  nohow. 

Judge  Feutsch,  he  agrees 

First:  For  to  bury  the  said  Homed  Toad  in 
a  grave  six  foot  by  six  foot  by  six  foot  deep. 

Second:  That  he  will  place  in  the  Homed 
Toad's  pocket  a  deed  to  the  grave,  with  all  its 
dips,  spurs  and  angles  and  hereditaments  there- 
unto belonging  or  in  any  manner  appertaining, 
to  have  and  to  hold,  amen  I 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have 
set  their  hands  and  seal  the  day  and  year  In 
this  document  first  above  written." 

In  the  presence  of  the  assembled  witnesses 
Judge  Feutsch  signed  the  doaiment. 

"But,"  demurred  Captain  Jack  Davies» 
when  the  applause  had  died  away  six& 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  make  himself  heard, 
"  'ow  kin  Horn'  Toad  sign  'er.  'E  cawnt 
'old  no  pen!" 

The  Judge's  sarcasm  was  abyasmaL 
''Could  Homed  Toad  write  ven  he  vdi 
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to  recall  the  lurid  events  of  the  day,  and  as 
be  set  about  the  writing  of  a  combination 
obituary  to  Pinenut  and  Horned  Toad 
Adler,  he  remembered  that  in  that  delirious 
crowd  of  abandoned  desert  rats  one  face  had 
been  conspicuously  absent  at  the  "wake." 
Immediately  after  testifying  at  the  inquest 
Soak  Wilcox  had  left  The  Harbor  Bar,  and 
suddenly  Mr.  Hartnett  saw  copy  in  this. 
He  wrote: 

"Mr.  Soak  Wilcox,  the  faithful  partner  of  the 
dead  man,  gave  his  testimony  in  a  voice  choked 
with  grief,  and,  notwithstanding  the  announce- 
ment shortly  afterward  that  free  liquor  would  be 
served  at  the  wake,  Mr.  Wilcox  was  too  over- 
come by  his  feelings  at  the  sudden  loss  of  his 
partner  to  accept  the  invitation  which,  under 
happier  circumstances,  he  would  have  hailed 
with  delight.  After  leaving  the  Harbor  Bar, 
Mr.  Wilcox  approached  Christopher  Columbus 
and  kicked  her  twice,  after  which  he  sat  down 
on  the  porch  and  wept  bitterly." 

Mr.  Hartnett  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
his  narrative  when  the  door  opened  and 
the  Soak  entered,  timidly.  He  was  sober 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years. 

"Henry,''  he  said  in  a  queer  strained 
voice,  "the  events  o'  this  day  have  sure 
been  a  object  lesson  to  me.  The  Homed 
Toad  bein'  kicked  into  etemitv  that-a-way 
and  the  sight  o'  every  man  in  the  camp  usin' 
his  death  as  a  signal  for  a  general  jollifica- 
tion, and  them  a-plantin'  hun  like  he  was  a 
dead  cat — it  was  just  awful.  Henry,  it's 
taught  me  a  lesson  and  I'm  goin'  to  quit 
drinkin',  for  I  don't  aim  to  offer  my  cold 
corpse  as  a  subject  for  municipal  hilarity  if 
I  can  help  it.  And  I  come  around  to  tell 
you,  so's  you  could  put  it  in  the  paper." 

He  dug  down  into  his  overalls  and  pro- 
duced five  dollars.    "How  much  advertisin' 
space'll  that  buy  on  the  front  page?    I  want 
you  to  give  me  a  write-up." 

"A  column,"  said  Mr.  Hartnett  eagerly 
and  reached  for  the  money. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Wilcox,  producing  sev- 
eral pages  of  manuscript,  "you  set  that  up 
and  run  it  as  paid  matter  on  yore  front  page. 
It's  my  opinion  o'  this  rotten  camp  and  I 
want  everybody  to  know  it!" 

With  quiet  dignity  he  departed,  leaving 
the  editor  of  the  Pinenut  Nugget  to  his 
labors. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  night  the 
editor  wrote  copy  and  set  type.  Along 
toward  daylight  he  had  his  copy  set  up  in 
the  form  and  surveyed,  with  moiunful  satis- 


faction, a  full  front  page  of  red-hot  and 
readable  local  stuff  for  the  final  issue  of  his 
expiring  journal.  Then  he  gathered  up  all 
the  boiler-plate  and  patent-medicine  adver- 
tising he  had  on  hand,  made  up  his  forms, 
Ipckad  them  and  kicked  off  on  his  antiquated 
one-foot-power  press  twenty-five  copies  of 
the  Nugget. 

His  labors  finished,  he  walked  to  the  door 
of  his  combination  cabin  and  press  room 
and  glanced  out  into  the  desert  night.  A 
few  drops  of  rain  were  falling,  and  presently 
they  increased  into  a  st^dy  downpoiur. 
Mr.  Hartnett  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Rain,"  he  murmured,  "that's  good. 
It'll  dear  the  atmo^here  and  make  the 
going  cooler  when  the  Grand  Exodus  com- 
mences right  after  breakfast.  And  pending 
the  parting  hour,  I'll  just  roll  into  my  bunk 
and  grab  off  forty  winks." 

The  sun  was  an  hoiu*  high  when  Captain 
Jack  Davies  knocked  at  the  office  door  c^ 
the  Nugget  and  woke  up  the  editor,  who 
hastily  tossed  a  pitcher  of  luke-warm  water 
over  his  throbbing  head  and  repaired  to  the 
Palace  hotel  for  breakfast.  To  this  rendez- 
vous came  presently  the  entire  population 
of  Pinenut,  with  its  biuros  packed.  The 
majority  of  them  carried  their  worldly  goods 
with  them,  while  a  few,  including  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, had  merely  stripped  their  late  resi- 
dences of  a  few  necessities  and  left  the  re- 
mainder of  their  assets  behind  to  exdte  the 
curiosity  of  the  chuckwalla  and  the  coyote 
when  they,  in  due  course,  should  descend 
once  more  upon  Pinenut  and  lead  her  back 
to  her  primeval  sage-brush  virginity. 

At  noon  Judge  Feutsch,  moimted  on  a 
tough  little  sorrel  mule,  took  charge  of 
the  caravan  and  gave  the  order  to  evacuate, 
and  with  reckless  cheer  and  the  firing  of 
many  pistols  the  multitude  bade  farewell 
to  the  biggest  feeling  camp  on  earth  and 
headed  south  across  Big  Smoky  valley  to 
the  railroad. 

Presently,  as  the  men  of  Pinenut  scuffled 
along  through  the  sand,  somebody  re- 
marked that  Soak  Wilcox  was  not  among 
those  present. 

"Which  reminds  me,"  said  Mr.  Hartnett, 
and  reaching  into  his  pack  he  produced  the 
final  issue  of  the  Nugget  and  distributed  a 
copy  to  each  of  his  companions.  "The 
Soak  was  a  little  put  out  with  the  camp 
making  a  holiday  over  the  Homed  Toad's 
death  and  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  the 
final  issue  of  the  Nugget''  he  informed  them. 


Homed  Toad  Adler's  Finish:    Peter  B.  Kyne 


«! 
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W     OQx's  excoriation  of  Pinenut.    It  was  long, 
-        diagrammatical,  ill-spelled  and  vulgar  but 
very  much  to  the  point,  and  had  no  other 
effect  than  inducing  a  chuckle  from  one  end 
of  the  caravan  to  the  other.    Having  read 
it,  men  folded  the  last  issue  of  the  Nuggei 
and  stowed  it  away  for  a  keepsake,  nor 
thought  further  of  Mr.  Soak  Wilcox  until 
the  cavalcade  had  approached  within  a  few 
xxiiles  of  Goldfield,  when  their  attention  was 
Attracted  to  a  cloud  of  white  alkali  dust 
tluLt  hung  high  in  the  air  and  advanced  upon 
tJiem  swStly.    Upon  closer  approach  they 
discovered  that  this  white  cloud  arose  from 
swiftly  churning  wheels  of  not  less  than 
dozen   automobiles   loaded  with  a 
I>olyglot  crew  of  miners,  prospectors,  brok- 
>3  banker  fakirs,  and  gamblers.    Captain 
Davies  pulled  up  his  burro  and  stared 
the  approaching  spectacle. 
'What's  to  'er,  boy?"  he  demanded. 
*'Rush  to  a  new  strike,"  somebody  inter- 
im and  instantly  exdtement  ran  high, 
was  resolved  to  stop  the  stampede  and 
l^an  information  as  to  the  latest  £1  Dorado, 
accordingly  the  caravan  from  Pinenut 
^^Ongr^ated  in  the  trail,  effectually  block- 
^^^g  the  pas^e  of  the  oAcommg  rush  of 
^^>rtune-hunters.    Ensued  a  brief  parley. 
"Where  is  this  new  camp?"  demanded 
[enry  Hartnett,  apropos  of  nothing. 
"Big  strike  in  Pinenut"  volimteered  an 
^^ngineer  in  the  first  auto.    . 

The  men  of  Pinenut  hooted.     "Why, 
"^ou're  crazy  or  somebody  has  played  a  joke 
^Mi  you"  declared  the  late  editor  of  the 
Jfuggei,    "Pinenut  is  off  the  map.    It  was 
lonnerly  abandoned  the  day  before  yester- 
day.   We're  all  from  Pinenut  and  we  left 
that  dead  camp  in  a  body.    There  ain't  a 
soul  left  there." 

"Then  you're  the  finest  galaxy  of  suckers 
ever  collected  under  one  canvas"  came  the 
reply.  "Soak  Wilcox  got  into  Goldfield 
this  momiqg,  after  traveling  all  night  on  his 
Christopher  Columbus  burro,  and  spread 
the  news  of  the  biggest  strikle  in  the  state  of 
Nevada.  He  brought  his  specimens  with 
him  to  prove  it,  too,  and  it's  jewelry — forty 
pounds  of  it." 

"Soak  \S^cox?"  echoed  the  Pinenut  exo- 
dus in  chorus,  and  laughed.  "Where  did  he 
say  he  found  it?   On  the  playa?" 

"No.  Seenis  they  buried  a  partner  of  his 
—one  Honied  Toad  Adler.  After  you  boys 
kit  Pmenat  thi6  poor  Soak  went  up  to  say 
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good-by  to  the  Homed  Toad  and  he  found 
half  a  dozen  nuggets  on  top  of  the  grave. 
It  had  rained  the  night  before,  and  the  dirt 
had  been  washed  off  them.  If  you  boys 
had  only  stayed  sober  like  the  Soak,  you'd 
have  seen  them." 

A  great  sigh  arose  from  the  exiles  of  Pine- 
nut. Mr.  Hartnett  was  the  first  to  speak. 
A  bom  journalist,  his  nose  for  news  tri- 
umphed over  his  despair,  and  he  spoke  now, 
-albeit  in  a  queer  subdued  voice. 

"Jewelry  ore — and  in  place!" 

"Exactly.  Now,  get  out  of  our  way,  you 
fellows,  and  let  us  by." 

"And — the  Soak--did  he  file  on  the 
ground?" 

"He  filed  on  thirty-eight  claims  in  the 
names  of  relatives  back  in  Emporia,  Kansas, 
one  in  the  name  of  an  automobile  agent  and 
one  in  the  name  of  a  man  he  knew  would 
grubstake  him.  He  traded  the  claim  for  a 
ninety-horse-power  car  and  he's  loading  it 
with  grub  to  go  back  to  Pinenut — " 

From  the  rear  of  the  line  of  panting  auto- 
mobiles arose  a  growl  of  protest  at  the  gar- 
rulity of  the  men  in  front,  and  Captain  Jack 
Davies,  coming  to  his  senses,  exercised  his 
office  as  deputy  sheriff  to  order  the  road 
cleared  at  once.  The  cars  of  the  fortime- 
hunters  surged  by  and  in  their  alkaline 
wake  the  late  population  of  Pinenut  tumed 
and  followed  like  whipped  dogs,  a  wild  ex- 
cited woe-bitten  crowd,  headed  back  to  the 
biggest  feeling  camp  on  earth.  An  hour 
later  Mr.  Soak  Wilcox,  in  a  huge  red  tour- 
ing car  driven  by  his  own  chauffeur,  bore 
down  on  them  lustily,  and  Mr.  Wilcox,  on 
his  part,  replied  with  some  terse  remarks 
which  the  regulations  governing  the  ship- 
ments of  such  remarks  through  the  United 
States  mails  prevents  reproduction  in  cold 
t)rpe. 

Pinenut  is  still  a  camp  forgotten,  for  from 
its  bones  the  thriving  desert  city  of  Adler 
has  spmng.  The  alluvial  deserts  and  beyond 
the  malpais  ridge  is  dotted  with  gallows 
frame  and  hoist-house,  and  in  his  latest 
issue  of  the  Adler  Telegram,  Mr.  Henry 
Hartnett  is  authority  for  the  statement, 
which  he  backs  up  by  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions of  the  mint  returns,  that  Adler's  out- 
put of  gold  is  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
month. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  marble  shaft, 
twenty  feet  tall,  rises  to  the  memory  of  the 
man  after  whom  the  camp  is  named.  The 
shaft  bears  this  inscription: 
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SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

WILLIAM  ADLER 

THE  FOUNDER  OF  THIS  CAMP. 

HE  TOOK  DOWN  THE  MIGHTY  FROM 

THEIR  SEAT, 
AND   HATH   EXALTED   ONE   OF   LOW 

DEGREE. 

ERECTED   BY   HIS  PARTNER, 

GEORGE    P.    WILCOX. 

On   the  reverse  of  the  shaft  appears  a 
record  di  the  Horned  Toad's  probable  age 


and  birth-place  and  the  date  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Adler's  grave  is  one  of  the  sights  always 
pointed  out  to  visitors,  after  they  have  been 
shown  through  the  various  enterprises  of 
Adler's  most  prominent  citizen,  Mr.  George 
P.  Wilcox.  As  for  Mr.  Wilcox  himself,  he 
sits  in  a  rosewood  office  in  the  Adler  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  history  has  it  that  he  once 
foreclosed  a  mortgage  on  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ant who  had  the  temerity  to  address  him 
as  "Soak." 


ne  BATTLE  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

By  ARTHUR  I.  STREET 

Special  CommixioBcr  ta  the  Pacific  for  SUNSET 

This  is  the  second  of  Mr.  Street^ s  articles  on  the  world  changes  that  must  follow  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  Since  this  series  began,  world  changes  are  already  taking 
place,  independently  of  that  triumph  of  peace  which  the  obscured  opening  of  the  Isthmian 
waterway  represents.  The  author  links  the  factors  of  war  and  peace  in  this  timely  forecast 
of  what  he  terms  the  ^^ Greater  Battle  of  Tomorrow.'^ 


11.    THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  AMERICA 


yi  T  this  writing,  late  in  August,  with 
/\  Europe  agog  with  battles,  with 
both  the  Americas  temporarily  par- 
alyzed by  the  dislocation  of  business  inci- 
dent to  Europe's  catastrophe,  and  with  all 
Asia  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  brink  wait- 
ing for  the  next  turn  of  the  WTieel  of  Fate, 
the  man  would  appear  foolish  who  attempts 
to  prophesy. 

Yet,  regardless  of  this  and  regardless 
of  what  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
European  conflict,  one  cannot  return  to  the 
American  slope  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  the 
writer  has  just  done,  after  a  prolonged  tour 
of  the  Pacific's  vast  island-dotted,  wealth- 
laden  and  population-hemmed  surface,  with- 
out saying  to  himself  that  out  there,  on 
and  around  this  ocean's  waters,  must  in- 
evitably take  place  the  real  conflict  of  the 
future,  the  Greater  Battle  of  Tomorrow. 

Whether  as  a  result  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean warfare,  individual  nations  of  that 
part  of  the  world  rise  or  fall,  whether  even 


the  map  of  the  entire  Occident  be  redrawn 
from  top  to  bottom,  there  rests  over  it  all, 
over  us  all  of  the  present  day,  the  shadow 
of  the  awakening  men  of  brown  and  yellow, 
the  vision  of  the  "uprising  of  the  eight 
hundred  millions." 

Already,  as  the  writer  pointed  out  in 
his  article  in  the  September  number  of 
this  magazine,  these  eight  hundred  millions 
have  begun  to  stand  guard  over  their  own 
Empires  of  Wealth,  against  the  covetousness 
of  all  w^ho  approach  them.  They  are  build- 
ing their  own  fortifications — their  harbors 
their  ships,  their  vehicles  of  conunerce. 
They  are  accumulating  their  ammunition — 
their  capital ;  and  extending  their  lines  of 
communication  by  reaching  out  into  all 
parts  of  the  world  for  trade  and  by  build- 
ing transportation  facilities  far  into  their 
own  interior  recesses.  Their  age-old  in- 
genuity and  culture,  which  have  but  been 
asleep  for  a  few  generations,  are  re-arousiDg 
and    moving    forward,    like    two    huge 
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artifices  of  defense  and  oflFense.  And  all  that 
the  millions  now  need  is  the  self-confidence 
and  the  requisite  self-imposed  training 
to  press  forward  all  along  the  line  and  to 
strike  against  the  forces  of  the  Occident 
with  an  impact  beside  which  the  clash  of 
arms  across  the  Atlantic  will  be  but  a  play 
of  children. 

Yesterday,  half  the  battle  of  Europe  was 
for  the  commanding  positions  in  the  Orient 
and  the  Pacific.  Tomorrow,  it  will  be  for 
the  defense  of  the  positions  already  assumed. 
Yesterday,  Germany,  France,  England, 
Russia  and  Belgium  were  struggling,  each 
to  plant  its  flag  on  the  trail  of  its  trade  at 
every  available  point  of  business  and  po- 
litical operation  from  Suez  to  Tasmania, 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Mid-Pacific. 
First  one  nation,  then  the  other,  for  in- 
stance, was  seeking  to  lend  money  to  the 
New  China  that  it  might  preserve  some 
trade  advantage  along  some  of  the  coun- 
try's great  rivers,  such  as  the  Yangtse,  or 
at  some  *of  the  country's  great  harbors. 
England  was  striving  to  hem  in,  into  an 
Exclusive  sphere  of  influence,  a  slice  of 
territory  as  great,  practically,  as  all  the 
territory  lying  between  the  crest  of  the 
Rockies  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  France 
was  contending  desperately  not  to  lose, 
through  England's  manipulations,  its  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  trade  privileges  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  republic,  among  the 
great  mines  and  in  its  potentially  huge 
cotton  fields — the  latter  of  which,  by  the 
way,  already  furnish  the  world  with  over 
a  hundred  million  pounds,  or  two  himdred 
thousand  bales,  of  raw  material  annually. 

Likewise,  Germany,  at  Kiao-chau,  be- 
fore the  assault  by  Japan,  was  applying 
in  the  very  heart  of  China's  historic  pongee 
silk  market,  her  masterfully  organized  and 
brilliantly  conducted  colonial  trade  meth- 
ods, even  extending  these  methods  to  a 
systematic  study  and  exploitation  of  Chi- 
nese soils  in  all  the  surrounding  country  in 
order  that  that  country  might  be  made  to 
yield  its  maximum  of  possibilities. 

To  the  north,  along  China's  entire  bor- 
der, Russia  was  at  work  with  every  arti- 
fice known  to  Muscovite  cunning  to  coerce 
China  into  opening  her  vast  realm  of  raw 
food  supply  and  her  still  vaster  realm  of 
human  labor  to  the  exclusive  service  of 
the  people  of  the  Czar;  while,  in  between  all 
the  larger  nations,  the  smaller  one  of  Bel- 
gium was  intruding  its  capitalistic  resources 


and  purchasing  from  the  Chinese  President 
privileges  which  some  of  the  other  nations 
had  thought  were  long  since  thoroughly 
sealed  to  themselves. 

Had  these  things,  and  others  which  will 
develop  as  this  article  proceeds,  gone  on  in 
this  way,  had  China  and  Japan  and  India 
and  the  rest  of  the  Orient  and  Pacific  re- 
mained asleep  and  been  content  to  be  merely 
tools  for  the  making  of  wealth  and  power 
for  the  Whites,  it  would  have  been  but  a 
question  of  time  when  the  yellow  and  the 
brown  men  would  have  faded  away  and 
been  obliterated,  as  the  Indian  and  the 
Inca  have  been  in  North  and  South  America. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  situation  has 
changed.  And  now,  with  the  extraordinary 
holocaust  raging  in  Europe,  comes  still 
another  change.  Those  nations  of  Europe 
which  had  visioned  the  wealth-producing 
possibilities  of  the  Orient  and  of  the  Pacific 
and  had  laid  so  broadly  their  plans  to  en- 
compass the  fruits  of  those  possibilities, 
are  almost  helplessly  and  hopelessly  en- 
gaged to  the  full  limit  of  their  powers  at 
home.  The  moneys  which  they  have  been 
advancing  to  secure  strategic  positions, 
particularly  in  China,  are  needed  nearer 
home.  The  splendid  organizations  they 
had  for  the  manipulation  and  distribution 
of  products  are,  for  the  time  being,  demo- 
bilized. Their  outposts  of  experiment  and 
exploitation  are  unprotected.  Indeed,  their 
position  is  so  serious  that,  were  the  peoples 
of  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific  as  ready  now 
as  they  presently  will  be  to  act  in  their 
own  interest,  the  White  Man  could  be  and 
probably  would  be  swept  from  Asia  and  the 
Western  Sea. 

What,  then,  is  the  hope  of  the  situation? 
The  answer  is  in  one  word — America.  Or, 
more  particularly  speaking,  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  America. 

By  great  good  fortune,  America  has  not, 
at  this  writing,  been  drawn  into  the  Euro- 
pean maelstrom.  By  still  greater  good 
fortune,  it  has  not  been  drawn  into  a  war 
of  its  own,  either  with  Mexico  or  Japan. 
She  stands  politically  and  economically 
free.  Her  millions  of  people  have  products 
to  sell  and  products  to  buy.  They  need 
what  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific  have  to 
offer  to  them,  and  the  Orient  and  the  Pacific 
need,  in  turn,  what  America  has  to  offer. 
Unparticipant  as  America  has  been  in  any 
of  the  schemes  for  "spheres  of  influence"  or 
territorial   aggrandizement,   she   faces   no 
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prejudice  and  no  ill  feeling.  The  awaken- 
ing of  yellow  and  brown  men  bears  them 
no  grudge.  To  both  sides  there  are  but 
two  questions:  first,  the  three-fold  fimda- 
mental  one  as  to  what  there  is  to  exchange, 
what  are  to  be  the  terms  of  bargain  and 
sale,  and  what  the  facilities  of  transporta- 
tion; second,  the  more  pressing  and  dra- 
matic question  of  the  extent  to  which  either 
side  of  the  ocean  is  prepared  to  act. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  outlook  and  see  if 
we  can  understand  it  in  at  least  some  of 
its  most  significant  phases,  if  not  as  an 
entirety.  Step,  with  me,  into  the  Pacific 
again  and  fix  our  eyes  upon  the  maneuvers 
of  the  WTiite  Man,  as  we  fixed  them  in 
my  last  article  upon  the  maneuvers  of  the 
brown  man  and  the  yellow.  Begin  ^-ith  the 
first  regions  which  we  encounter — Hawaii, 
Samoa,  Tahiti,  Fiji  and  the  Rarotongas. 
America  has  planted  her  arsenals  on  the 
first  two.  Germany  has  filled  her  section 
of  the  second  with  the  weapons  of  self- 
protection.  Little  Tahiti,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  pen  blot  on  a  ledger,  supports  a 
population  of  French  officials  big  enough 
to  run  a  real  government  and  stands  ready 
to  ser\'e  as  a  naval  and  coaling  station  for 
her  owners  in  time  of  war.  Fiji  and  the 
Rarotongas  belong  to  England  and  on  them 
England  maintains  the  bases  of  her  re- 
motest naval  outposts  in  the  Pacific. 

Why? 

Go  into  the  pineapple  canneries  and  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Hawaii,  into  the  cocoa 
and  sugar  plantations  of  Samoa,  Fiji  and  the 
Rarotongas,  and  you'll  get  your  answer. 
Until  recent  years,  the  pineapple  supply 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  world  came 
from  South  and  Central  America  and 
Africa.  Now  it  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Hawaii  is  but  a  prototj-pe. 
From  one  side  of  the  sea  to  the  other. 
Trade — the  White  Man's  Trade — has  be- 
gun to  realize  that  the  pineapple  is  one  of 
the  merchantable  staples  of  the  future.  It 
is  being  canned  and  preserved,  as  are  the 
famous  fruits  of  California.  It  is  being 
exported  m  quantities  which  give  promise 
of  almo=>t  unlimited  volume,  the  United 
States  alone  absorbing  twenty-four  million 
cans  of  the  fruit  from  Hawaii. 

The  sugar,  of  course,  has  long  been  one 
of  the  "merchantable  commodities"  of 
the  Pacific,  so  far  as  Hawaii  is  concerned; 
but  Hawaii's  example  is  now  being  imi- 
tated on  the  other  tropic  islands,  and  we 


find  Germans,  French,  British  and  otheis 
alike  investing  their  money  in  its  exploi- 
tation on  a  large  scale.  The  field  for  invest- 
ment extends,  as  we  presently  shall  see, 
westward  from  Samoa  and  Fiji  to  Japanese 
Formosa,  to  British  Australia  and  to  the 
Dutch  Islands  of  the  East  Indies. 

Similarly  to  the  pineapple,  the  worid's 
supply  of  cocoanut  and  cacao  (the  product 
from  which  cocoa  in  its  innumerable  forms 
is  manufactured)  until  recently  came  chiefly 
from  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa  and  from  the 
various  countries  of  South  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  But  now 
the  restless  fortune  hunter  has  found  the 
fruit  out  in  these  islands  in  the  Pacific 
It  falls  from  the  trees,  as  it  does  in  ail 
tropic  regions,  like  rose  leaves  in  autumn. 
It  needs  but  to  be  picked  up  and  marketed, 
and  the  wealth  belongs  to  him  who  does  the 
gathering.  Cultivated  and  nurtured  system- 
atically,  as  other  products  of  civilization, 
and  the  trees  merely  multiply  the  gather- 
er's gleanings  in  proportion  to  the  energy 
expended. 

As  the  writer  passed  through  these 
French,  German  and  British  vanguards, 
such  was  the  intensity  of  application  to 
planting  the  cocoanut  and  the  sugar-cane, 
both  in  German  Samoa  and  in  Fiji,  that 
there  were  rumors  that  even  the  lash  was 
being  used  upon  the  backs  of  the  imported 
coolie  laborers  to  hurrv  their  tasks.  In 
five  years  the  population  of  Suva,  the  capital 
of  Fiji,  had  doubled,  and  a  real  estate  IxMm 
of  almost  American  proportions  was  in 
progress.  In  Tahiti,  so  far  had  the  planta- 
tion work  developed  that  the  expert  trade 
was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent 
per  year,  and  a  royal  commission  was 
recommending  the  exp)enditure  of  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  on  harbor  improvements 
to  meet  the  expected  new  trafllic  of  the  early 
future. 

Thus,  we  find  that,  under  the  White 
Man's  rule,  islands  which  once  were  mere 
homes  of  idle  ease  and  literary  luxury  and 
centers  of  barbarian  romance  or  of  the 
traveler's  curiosilv  have  been  translated 
into  outix)sts  of  unpoetic  occidental  busi- 
ness and  money-making.  They  have  been 
made  important  contributors,  although  as 
yet  but  incipient ly  so,  to  the  movements 
of  international  commerce. 

Now,  let  us  move  on  down  the  sea,  away 
from  the  barbaric  and  the  primitive,  to  the 
recognized    homes    of    the    White    Man 
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himself — New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where 
what  is  left  of  the  naked  and  untaught 
Pacific  Islander  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  be 
preserved  even  as  a  vestige.  Here  we  may 
expect  to  find,  and,  of  course,  do  find  what- 
ever there  is  that's  big  and  solid  and  indis- 
putable of  the  Empire  of  the  Occident  in 
the  East  and  the  Pacific.  What  is  it?  It  is 
too  long  and  too  complicated  to  be  briefed, 
but  we  can  get  at  least  a  glimpse  of  it,  as 
much  of  a  glimpse,  perhaps,  as  we  can  hold 
in  mind. 

In  New  Zealand,  for  instance,  a  third 
smaller  in  size  than  California,  a  popula- 
tion of  barely  a  million  is  doing  an  annual 
commerce  of  nearly  seventy-eight  dollars 
per  head,  or  over  twice  the  average  of  the 
United  States.     It  owns  and  controls  the 
^hird  largest  shipping  concern  in  the  British 
Empire,  and  on  the  vessels  of  this  and  other 
Companies  not  only  furnishes  wheat  and 
Oats,  beef  and  wool  to  the  Mother  Land, 
but  latterly  has  placed  her  beef  and  butter 
Hi  the  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  from 
British   Columbia  through  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego.    Within  one  year  the  country 
increased  her  surplus  of  oats  for  export 
from    fifty   thousand   to   practically   four 
noillion  bushels,  or  enough  to  give  nearly 
Ihree  and  a  half  pounds  of  the  good  old 
Scotch  oatmeal  to  every  man,  woman  and 
chfld  in  the  British  Isles.     At   the  last 
annual   report  to  which   the  writer  had 
access,  she  had  remaining,  after  abundantly 
feeding  her  own  people,  enough  to  send 
a,broad  four  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  every 
p>erson,  adult  or  child,  in  England,  Scot- 
land, Wales  and  Ireland.     Of  hides  and 
skins,  she  was  able  to  spare  an  average  of 
one  full  hide  for  every  fourth  citizen  of 
her  Home  Government. 

And  so  zealous  were  the  people  of  the 
Island  in  the  production  of  these  and 
similar  things  that,  when  the  writer  was 
there  and  a  strike  was  on  which  tied  up  the 
coimtry's  shipping,  the  farmers  came  down 
to  the  harbors  and  swore  themselves  in  as 
deputies,  to  enforce  order  while  the  com- 
panies made  a  desperate  effort  to  keep  the 
products  moving. 

In  Australia,  we  but  find  New  Zealand  on 
a  larger  scale — so  much  larger  that  in  four 
years  the  capital  invested  in  various  lines 
of  business  increased  over  five  hundred 
million  dollars,  or  a  full  five  hundred  dollars 
for  every  adult  p)erson  in  the  Common- 
wealth.   The  total  wealth  of  the  Federation 


was  estimated  to  have  increased  by  over 
three  billion  dollars  within  five  years! 

Can  you  grasp  the  figures?  There  are 
barely  five  million  people  in  Australia,  less 
than  one  to  every  eighteen  in  the  United 
States;  and  the  amount  of  land  that  has 
made  friends  with  the  plow  or  that  has 
heard  the  screech  of  the  locomotive  looks 
only  like  a  fringe  around  the  edge  of  a  huge 
tablecloth.  Yet  such  is  the  natural  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  country  that  its  hand- 
ful of  f)eople  have  made  a  wealth-getting 
record  two  and  a  half  times  as  good  as  that 
of  the  United  States. 

A  glance  at  the  country's  exports,  at 
what  she  has  to  spare  over  and  above  her 
own  needs,  explains  the  apparent  marvel. 
On  a  grass  supply  which  seems  never  to 
exhaust  itself  and  which  rises  like  a  miracle 
after  a  season  of  drought,  only  to  be  stronger 
and  richer  than  ever,  it  raises  enough  sheep 
to  distribute  six  pounds  of  wool  every  year 
to  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  King- 
dom, over  four  pounds  to  every  inhabitant 
of  France,  almost  two  pounds  to  every 
German,  nine  pounds  to  every  Belgian, 
and  yet  she  has  sufficient  remaining  to 
spare  ten  million  pounds,  altogether,  for 
the  United  States  and  seven  million  pounds 
for  Japan. 

"The  sheep  grass,"  said  the  publisher 
of  the  Sydney  Sun  to  the  writer,  "is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  business  and  all  the 
credit  of  Australia.  The  capital  of  Europe 
knows  that,  come  drought  come  rain,  this 
wonderful  grass  can  neither  be  dried  out 
nor  washed  away.  If  it  shrinks  in  a  dry 
year  and  the  sheep  perish,  it  is  prolific 
enough  the  next  year  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  losses.  It  is  both  the  mys- 
tery and  the  power  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth." 

The  wheat  of  Australia  is  only  less  than 
the  wool.  Fifty  pounds  of  wheat  leave  the 
various  ports  of  the  Commonwealth  an- 
nually for  every  inhabitant  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  yet  enough 
is  left  over  to  spare  to  France  as  much  as 
eight  pounds  for  every  French  head,  or  to 
Belgium  fourteen  pounds  for  every  Bel- 
gian. Besides,  enough  flour  is  manufac- 
tured at  Australian  mills  to  render  Aus- 
tralia the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the 
South  Pacific. 

On  the  ship  on  which  the  writer  was 
stranded  on  a  reef  in  the  Torres  Straits 
between     New     Guinea     and     Northern 
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are  the  headquarters  in  the  East  of  her  huge 
shipping  companies,  of  her  importing  and 
exporting  houses,  of  her  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  of  her  banks.  Hongkong  domi- 
nates the  English-speaking  Orient  as  Lon- 
don does  the  English-speaking  Occident. 
Prices,  discounts,  even  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  some  extent,  of  Oriental  currency 
are  determined  here. 

It  was  at  Hongkong  only  a  year  or  so 
ago  that  the  deathknell  of  the  Chinese 
silver  20-cent  piece  was  decreed  and  much 
of  the  stability  of  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  revolu- 
tionary movement  thus  undermined. 

It  was  and  is  at  Hongkong  that  the  battles 
are  fought  out  as  to  whether  it  shall  be 
Chinese  capital  or  British  capital,  or 
British-Chinese  capital  that  shall  furnish 
the  modem  navigation  facilities  for  the 
rivers  leading  from  the  South  of  China  to 
such  populous  and  productive  centers  as 
Canton. 

It  is  at  Hongkong  that  the  **rate  confer- 
ences" take  place  at  which  the  freight  and 
passenger  tariffs  for  all  business  between 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  America  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  Asia  are  fixed.  And  it  is  at  Hong- 
kong that  the  battle  has  lately  been  waging 
to  force  the  Japanese  steamship  companies 
into  an  agreement  which  will  terminate  the 
disastrous  inroads  being  made  by  the  Jap- 
anese on  the  British  cotton  business  in  India. 

Hongkong  is  and  always  has  been,  since 
the  days  of  Aguinaldo,  the  seat  of  the  revo- 
lutionary junta  of  the  Philippines.  It  was, 
until  about  a  year  ago  when  it  began  to  suit 
the  British  Government  to  assume  another 
attitude  toward  China,  the  refuge  and  base 
of  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  followers.  It  has  always 
been  and  for  a  long  time  yet  probably  will 
be  the  entrepot  of  oriental  travel,  the  melt- 
ing pot,  if  such  there  can  be  said  to  be,  of 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident  in  the  Orient. 

We  have  to  tarry  in  the  place  but  a  brief 
while  to  realize  all  this.  It  is  in  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  in  the  movement  and  the  con- 
versation of  the  populace. 

So  we  can  well  pause  here,  look  back,  and 
gather  our  threads  together.  We  can  link 
up  what  we  have  seen  with  what  lies  beyond 
in  China,  Japan  and  Manchuria,  the  out- 
line of  which  was  given  in  the  first  part  of 
this  article  in  indicating  the  activities  and 
maneuvers  of  the  various  nations  on  the 
Chinese  soil. 

Taking  the  pineapple  and  the  sugar-cane, 
the  cocoanut  and  the  cacao,  which  we  saw 


in  the  islands  nearest  to  the  American  shore, 
we  can  couple  these  conunodities  and 
the  maneuvers  for  their  development  with 
the  silks  and  the  tea  and  the  rice  which  flow 
downward  from  the  German  port  at 
Tsingtau,  from  Yokohama  and  Kobe  and 
Nagasaki  in  Japan,  and  mingle  at  Hong- 
kong with  the  manufactured  products  sent 
from  the  Occident  to  meet  the  growing 
modernity  of  the  Orient.  And  from  these 
we  can  begin  to  interpret  what  it  is  that 
the  several  nations  would  lose  were  any- 
thing to  rob  them  of  their  prestige  or  their 
territories  in  this  section  of  the  world. 

Germany,  for  instance,  uses  as  much 
cacao  and  cocoanut  as  England  and  France, 
or  as  England  and  Holland,  combined,  and 
if  she  cannot,  by  continued  activity,  develop 
her  source  of  supplies  she  may  not  long 
maintain  her  supremacy  against  the  supe- 
rior connections  of  France  and  England 
with  the  cacao  and  cocoanut  of  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa  or  of  the  West  Indies. 
Holland,  which  now  outdistances  even 
France  and  England  as  a  distributer  of  such 
things  as  the  cocoa  products,  rubber  and 
the  like  may  lose  her  grip  as  a  trading  mart 
and  her  powerful  hold  as  a  financial  center 
if  anything  should  arise  to  cut  off  her  supply 
of  spices  and  cinchona,  of  coffee  and  tobacco, 
or  tea  and  rubber  and  sugar  from  her  treas- 
ure stores  in  the  East  Indies. 

England  stands  to  be  severed  from  a  great 
measure  of  her  beef  and  her  wool,  should 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  become  shut 
to  her  traffic,  as  likewise  would  the  other 
nations  of  Europe  who  draw  from  these  two 
warehouses  in  only  less  degree  than  does 
England;  while  the  bottling  up  of  Singa- 
pore would  close  the  door  in  the  face  of  the 
White  World  to  sixty  pounds  out  of  every 
himdred  of  its  tin. 

With  Borneo  and  New  Guinea  and  Sirnia- 
tra  withdrawn  from  the  White  Man's  con- 
trol, the  White  Man  would  have  to  fall 
back  upon  the  United  States  and  Russia  or 
upon  the  as-yet-undeveloped  fields  of  Asia 
Minor,  for  his  oil  for  his  ships.  The  loss  of 
Manila  and  Sumatra  together  would  reduce 
the  White  Man^s  tobacco  supply  to  such  an 
extent  that  either  his  smokes  would  fall 
away  by  a  half  or  the  price  w^ould  increase 
by  double,  or  more. 

Indeed,  as  we  sense  the  stirring  throb  of 
revolving  commerce  at  this  center  of  the 
revolution,  it  comes  over  us  that  this  entire 
Oceanic  drama,  as  it  stands  today,  is  a 
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strife,  not  for  markets  for  the  products  of 
the  home  countries  so  much  as  it  is  for 
sources  of  the  great  i^w  food  and  manu- 
facturing supplies.  First  the  adventurers, 
then  the  merchants,  then  the  ships,  and 
lastly  the  flags  of  the  respective  nations 
have  followed  out  into  the  different  points 
in  and  around  the  Pacific  to  procure  the 
fundamental  and  indispensable  necessities 
of  their  expanding  populations  and  indus- 
tries. They  have  built  their  harbors  and 
their  naval  stations  alike  for  this  purpose. 
They  have  planted  and  encouraged  their 
commercial  houses  and  their  banks  here  for 
the  same  reason.  They  have  subsidized 
their  ships  and  made  their  treaties  and  ob- 
tained their  concessions  to  the  same  end. 

China  and  Japan,  for  instance,  produce 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  supply  of  silk,  and 
were  the  several  European  nations  and 
America  suddenly  to  lose  their  hold  upon 
this  supply,  almost  two-thirds  of  the  silk 
manufactures  of  the  world  would  be  at  a 
standstill.  China,  Japan  and  India  furnish 
practically  all  the  tea  that  the  human  race 
has  access  to,  and  if  some  barrier  were  to 
wrest  the  supply  from  Europe,  a  business 
amounting  to  over  three  hundred  million 
dollars  a  year,  or  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
import  business  of  the  United  States,  would 
have  to  change  hands.  Even  in  so  appar- 
ently small  a  matter  as  the  nut  oils,  mill 
after  mill  of  the  Occident  would  have  to 
close  its  doors,  for  India  alone  exports 
ninety  million  pounds  of  peanuts  to  these 
mills,  while  China  goes  India  several  mil- 
lion pounds  better. 

The  issue  at  stake,  thus,  is  manifestly  a 
colossal  one,  colossal  to  the  human  race  as 
it  is  to  the  respective  nations  whose  different 
territories  and  interests  we  have  surveyed. 
And  if,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case, 
the  Horror  in  Europe  has  placed  the  whole 
situation  in  jeopardy,  it  is  both  the  chance 
and  the  duty  of  such  of  the  White  Race 
as  remains  unabsorbed  in  the  European 
conflict  to  step  into  the  breach  and  gather 
up  the  broken  ends  and  lost  connections. 
It  is  the  chance  and  the  duty  of  America  to 
move,  in  force,  out  into  the  Pacific  and  be- 
come the  dominant  and,  if  you  will,  all- 
mastering  factor  in  the  control  and  distri- 
bution of  the  Pacific  ocean's  supplies. 

A  hasty  calculation  made  by  the  writer 
prior  to  the  war  showed  that  America  im- 
ported from  Europe  practically  one  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  produce  which 


came  originally  from  the  Orient  and  passed 
through  European  distributing  markets. 
America  bought  from  Europe  every  pound 
of  cinchona  bark  usc^d  in  tne  manufacture 
of  its  quinine,  for  example,  and  yet  almost 
every  pound  that  Europe  sold  came  from 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  Java.  America 
bought  from  Europe  more  than  twice  as 
mudi  tin  as  it  bought  from  Asia,  and  yet 
Europe  produced  barely  one  twenty-fifth 
of  the  world's  supply;  in  fact,  it  produced, 
all  told,  less  than  one-eighth  of  what  it  sold 
to  America. 

From  Europe  America  bought  over  half 
its  supply  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  yet  not  a 
pound  of  the  cocoanut  from  which  the  oil 
was  made  originated  in  any  part  of  Eurq>e. 
Not  an  ounce  of  India  rubber  was  produced 
in  Europe,  yet  America  imported  from 
Europe  seventy-five  out  of  a  total  of  135 
million  pounds.  Rice  has  scarcely  become 
acquainted  with  the  soil  of  Europe,  yet 
America  imported  from  Europe  over  a 
hundred  million  pounds  of  rice  meal,  flour 
and  broken  rice  and  only  fifteen  millicm 
pounds  from  Asia. 

Can  one  contemplate  such  conditions, 
especially  in  view  of  the  present  extraordi- 
nary circumstances,  without  asking  why 
the  situation  is  not  reversed?  Can  any 
active  mind,  especially  any  one  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  get  away  from  the  feeling 
that  America  ought  now  to  be  doing  the 
selling  of  these  things  and  Europe  the 
buying? 

All  this  vast  field  of  possibilities  in  and 
around  the  Pacific  is  America's  next  door 
neighbor.  America  stands,  as  we  have  said, 
on  friendly  terms  with  all  concerned.  She 
needs  no  territorial  bases  other  than  the 
few  she  now  has.  She  needs  no  ^'spheres  of 
influence."  She  needs  no  armed  ports  oa 
the  edge  of  China,  no  secret  financial  agree- 
ments with  the  Chinese  President.  All  she 
requires  is  the  commercial  energy  and  the 
opportunity-vision  to  step  in  and  seize  the 
trade.  With  her,  the  yellow  and  brown 
men,  as  yet,  will  cheerfully  cooperate. 
Their  rising  aspirations  for  directing  and 
expanding  their  own  affairs  will  meet  the 
American  aspirations  half  way,  provided, 
of  course,  America  deals  with  them  with 
full  respect  and  on  terms  of  fair  equality. 
Well  guided  and  wisely  handled,  the  situa- 
tion will  make  America  the  intermediary  in 
a  volume  of  trade  whose  magnitude,  if  now 
forecast,  would  seem  incredible. 


PEGASUS  II 

THE  STORY  OF  A  HOODOO  CAR 


By  GERTRUDE  LYNCH 

I?-HltrattJ  ty  Lmii  Rogtri 


A  FRINGE  of  retreating  backs  framed 
an  oval  of  free  space  in  which 
crouched  a  half  dozen  figures.  They 
were  examining  the  understructure  of  the 
big  black  car,  Pegasus  II,  which  for  a  week 
bad  been  the  attraction  of  the  bazaar 
and  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Maggie 
Ryan.  She  had  just  drawn  the  lucky 
number,  one  hundred  and  eleven. 

Larry,  with  a  furtive  glance  to  see  that 
he  was  unobserved,  laid  a  hand  on  Maggie's 
shoulder  and  supported  his  weight  thereon, 
heavily. 

"It's  some  car,  goD,     I  should  worry," 

His  tone  was  not  as  assertive  as  usual. 
It  took  a  good  deal  to  tilt  his  sang  froid 
but  it  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing 
its  balance  entirely.  The  incongruity  of 
Maggie's  and  his  own  presence  In  the 
Plaza  ball-room,  among  the  crowd  of  fash- 
ionably dressed  women  and  men,  had  not 
upset  his  innate  belief  in  his  power  to 
dominate  circumstance,  but  the  unexpected 
had  happened  and  it  found  him  unpre- 
pared. 

Maggie  thrilled  under  his  touch.  He 
had  caught  her  arm,  now  and  then,  in 
lieu  of  asking  her  to  dance  at  one  of  the 
"halls;"  he  had  frequently  pulled  and 
pushed  her  through  the  congestion  of  Grand 
street    traffic    assertively — but    this    was 


different.  There  was  something  sympa- 
thetic, possessive,  in  the  contact  of  his  sharp 
elbow;  and  a  new  world,  the  one  she  had 
secretly  dreamed  of  every  time  they  had 
met  and  parted,  was  suddenly  opened  to 
her  gaze. 

Two  days  before,  Maggie  Ryan  had  met 
on  the  street  Miss  Marjory  Wilson  who  was 
doing  settlement  work  and  who  was  also 
an  impulsive  person.  Before  they  sepa- 
rated, she  had  slipped  two  bits  of  paste- 
board into  Maggie's  hand  with  the  request, 
"Will  you  come  to  the  Plaza  Hotel  Satur- 
day evening?  I'm  interested  In  a  fresh-air 
bazaar.  I'm  sure  you'll  enjoy  it.  Now, 
promise," 

Maggie  promised  and  they  parted. 

The  warmth  of  her  charitable  sentiment 
having  faded,  it  was  with  a  little  trepida- 
tion that  Miss  Wilson  saw  Maggie  separate 
herself  from  the  throng  on  Saturday  night 
and  bear  down  upon  her  with  the  apparent 
determination  of  remaining  under  her  pro- 
tection indefinitely.  She  greeted  her  in 
her  normally  cheerful  manner  and,  a  mo- 
ment later,  under  the  aegis  of  a  rapid  and 
eloquent  introduction,  left  her  in  the  hyp- 
notic charge  of  a  Miss  Irbin  who  was  sell- 
ing the  final  shares  of  the  automobile;  and 
Miss  Irbin,  not  in  the  least  meaning  to  do 
so,  had  sold  Maggie  the  winning  number. 
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breathed  a  short  staccato  sigh  of  unalloyed 
happiness.  No  will-o'-the-wisp  dream  had 
ever  approached  this  reality.  She  had  had 
that  inarticulate  pang  of  envy  that  notes 
differences  of  conditions  without  analyzing 
them.  Now,  she  seemed  to  have  stepped 
suddenly  through  an  invisible  door,  from 
a  world  of  work-a-day  things  into  a  realm 
where  everything  is  possible. 

At  this  moment  a  tall  figure  emerged 
from  an  inner  room  and,  taking  a  cursory 
glance  about,  stepped  briskly  toward  the 
occupants  of  the  car.  Maggie  half  rose  but 
Larry  pushed  her  back  and  squared  his 
shoulders  with  a  gesture  half  patronizing, 
half  defiant.  The  intruder  was  reading 
from  a  slip  of  paper  and  as  he  reached  the 
car  he  stopped  short,  making  no  eflFort  to 
hide  his  consternation.  Finally  he  said 
"You  are  the  Miss  Maggie  Ryan  who  drew 
the  lucky  nimiber  at  the  bazaar?" 

"She  is"  answered  Larry  belligerently. 
"What  of  it?" 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  questioner,  but 
looking  Maggie  full  in  the  face,  the  assist- 
ant manager  inquired:  "May  I  ask,  Miss 
Ryan,  if  you  intend  to  take  your  car  away 
tonight?" 

"Take  it  away  tonight?"  repeated  Larry 
flabbily.  His  bombastic  mood  had  col- 
lapsed suddenly  at  the  interrogation,  as  a 
pin-prick  destroys  the  swollen  outline  of  a 
child's  balloon.  He  repeated:  "Take  it 
away  tonight?"  and  added  "Where  to?" 

The  three  looked  blankly  in  each  others' 
faces  for  what  seemed  to  the  two  in  the  car 
an  eternity  of  time.  On  the  assistant  mana- 
ger's face  was  not  an  atom  of  expression, 
while  surprise,  wonder,  anger  and  fear 
chased  themselves  across  those  of  Larry 
and  Maggie,  as  shadows  flit  across  a  hill- 
side in  a  vernal  breeze. 

"We  ain't  got  no  place  to  take  it  to  just 
this  minit"  at  length  vouchsafed  Larry, 
realizing  that  Maggie  was  tongue-tied. 
Then,  with  a  laudable  show  of  bravado, 
"You  can  see,  can't  yer,  that  we  was  sorter 
took  by  surprise.  Now,  tomorrow  mom- 
m'— " 

"Quite  so.  Quite  so."  The  assistant 
manager  caught  up  the  halting  syllables 
and  completed  them  suavely.  "These 
things  do  come  on  us  unawares.  It's  just 
the  same  with  good  fortune  as  with  bad. 
Then,  I  understand,  you'll  take  it  the  first 
thing  tomorrow.  This  room  has  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  function  on  Monday.    There'll 


be  nothing  to  pay  for  the  extra  time  imless 
you  like  to  give  the  men  something  for 
their  labor  in  getting  it  out." 

Closing  the  conversation  deftly,  he  re- 
marked: "I  have  to  congratulate  you, 
Miss  Ryan,  on  the  possession  of  one  of  the 
prettiest  models  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
Wish  I  could  afford  to  keep  such  a  car  as 
this  myself." 

He  Ufted  a  hand.  One  by  one  the  lights 
went  out  \mtil  only  the  gleam  from  the 
hall  remained  to  guide  Maggie  and  Larry 
on  their  homeward  way.  The  astonished 
couple  stumbled  in  a  daze  to  the  stairway 
and  walked  flight  after  flight  to  the  street, 
forgetting  in  their  excitement  that  the 
elevator  might  have  lessened  the  length, 
if  not  the  burden,  of  the  jomney. 

Larry  was  the  first  to  speak.  Out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  a  possible  spy,  he 
whispered  hoarsely:  "It's  a  trick.  They're 
tryin'  to  do  yer,  Mag." 

"Do  me?"  echoed  Maggie.    "Whaffer?" 

"What  fur?    Can't  yer  see,  diunmy?" 

"Ain't  we  always  done  when  we  bucks  up 
aginst  the  Vanderbults?  Did  yer  think  for 
a  minit  they'd  leave  yer  in  un-dis-pooted 
possession  of  that  there  peramboolator? 
Not  on  your  young  life!  I  ain't  cut  my 
eye-teeth  for  nothm'.  First,  it's  'please 
will  yer  take  it  right  away  tonight,'  then 
it's  somethin'  for  the  keep  and  tips,  and 
all  of  sudden  it  disappears  and  what  re- 
dress I  ask  yer,  have  yer  got;  any?  Nit. 
What  you  got  to  show  excep'  that  rotten 
pasteboard?" 

Maggie  burst  into  tears. 

"Well,  cryin'  ain't  goin'  to  help  us  any" 
said  Larry,  unmoved.  "It's  up  to  us  to  put 
our  wits  to  work,  I  guess,  and  do  'em  in- 
stead of  being  done  by  'em." 

"There's  Miss  Wilson — she  might  help. 
She's  an  awful  nice  goil." 

"Miss  WUson?    What  Miss  Wilson?" 

"I  dunno  her  first  name.  She  gave  out 
sandwiches  at  the  strike  and  we  got  to  be 
friends.  It  was  her  give  me  the  tickets  for 
the  show." 

Larry  digested  this  bit  of  news,  then  said: 
"Well,  there's  one  thing  certain.  We  can't 
keep  up  this  gab  all  night.  You  meet  me 
at  the  comer  of  Gran'  and  Broadway  at 
eight  sharp.  I'll  think  up  some  dodge 
before  then." 

Larry's  fine  show  of  tenderness  was  over. 
He  was  no  longer  the  lover  but  the  practical 
business  man.     Pegasus  U  he  considered 
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already  his  property,  endangered  by  thievish 
persons.  He  did  not  intend  to  let  them 
succeed. 

Maggie  tossed  that  night  on  a  restless 
pillow,  smothering  her  deep  sighs  for  fear  of 
waking  some  of  the  other  sleepers  in  the 
thinly  partitioned  tenement.  The  outlook 
ahead  was  a  gloomy  one.  Supposing  she 
could  not  sell  the  car?  The  weight  of  its 
expense  was  already  a  live  thing,  squeezing 
out  her  spirit. 

Larry  greeted  her  at  the  time  and  place 
named  with  a  casual  gesture,  and  at  his 
indifference  Maggie's  face  paled  with  dis- 
appointment. 

"I've  been  lookin'  for  your  Miss  Wilson  in 
the  telephone  book"  he  said.  "There's 
more'n  a  million  Wilsons.  Ain't  you  got  no 
other  due?" 

"She  lives  somewhere  uptown"  said 
Maggie  vaguely. 

"You  don't  mean  it?  Then  she  don't  fish 
out  of  her  windows  into  the  water  off  the 
Battery.     Thank  you  for  nothin'." 

Maggie  was  by  this  time  too  inert  to  feel 
any  resentment,  her  need  of  Larry  greater 
than  any  irritation  could  balance,  but  she 
welcomed  the  change  in  his  tone  to  a  more 


diplomatic  accent  when  he  said, 
noting  htf  rq;>toacbful  eyes:  "As  I 
dope  it  out,  Mag,  this  is  the  thing 
to  do:  I'll  watch  the  machine 
while  you  go  and  hunt  up  your 
Miss  Wilson." 

Ma^e  went,  dragging  her  feet 
heavily.    Lany,  sitting  astride  a 
gilded  chair  drawn  close  to  the  car, 
dreamed   of    a    future   in    which 
Pegasus  II  was  to  play  a  prominent 
paft,  meanwhile  keeping  a  suspic- 
ious watch  on  the  hotel  employees. 
Occasionally     an     pfficial    ap- 
proached   and  exchanged   a   few 
words,  but  as  time  wore  on  and 
there  was   no  evidence  that  the 
room  was  to  be  cleared  of  its  in- 
cumbrance   the    civility    became 
more  and  more  glacial  until  even 
Larry's  aggressiveness  was   over- 
He  spoke  finally  in  a  tone  where 
Qf  and  prayer  were  equally  evident, 
'e  sent  out  and  we're  goin'  to  get  the 
d  thing  away  as  soon  as  we  can.   Hope 
on't  put  us  out  till  then?" 

ley've  done  yer,  Mag,"  said  Larry 
when  Maggie  had  returned  from  a  fruitless 
search  of  the  settlement  neighborhood. 
"She's  in  with  these  hotel  skates  all  right. 
'They  think  they  can  freeze  yer  out  and 
you'll  leave  the  peramboolator  on  their 
hands.    It's  a  con  game." 

Maggie  sat  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
gilt  chair  an  employee  had  grudgingly  pro- 
vided, in  front  of  the  looming  Pegasus, 
occasionally  leaning  forward  to  rub  a  speck 
of  dust  from  its  poUshed  surface  with  her 
handkerchief  or  sleeve.  Neither  spoke. 
Finally  the  silence  became  so  oppressive 
that  Larry  rose,  unable  to  stand  it.  He 
felt  that  he  must  get  out  into  the  air. 

"I  feel  like  a  diver.  Me  pipes,"  he  ex- 
plained, tapping  bis  throat  and  looking 
morosely  at  some  painted  cupids.  "You 
keep  an  eye  on  the  baby-carriage  and  I'll 
himt  among  the  garadges."    . 

The  prices  demanded  for  storage  and 
commissions  astounded  liim,  but  once  or 
twice  when  he  met  the  figures  with  a  surly 
"G'wan,  do  you  think  I'm  makin'  you  a 
Christmas  gift?"  he  had  been  ignored  in  a 
manner  that  showed  him  automobiles  were 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

"Ain't  nothin'  doin',  Mag"  he  reported 
at  five  in  the  afternoon.     "We  might  as 
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well  let  the  hotels  have  it  as  the  other 
thieves." 

Maggie  was  again  tearful.  The  long  day 
had  broken  her  spirit.  She  only  spoke 
once,  to  say  emphatically  that  she  could 
not  face  the  manager.  So  Larry  braced 
himself  for  the  interview.  He  was  very 
meek  and  gave  a  fair  imitation  of  a  polite 
young  man  asking  a  favor. 

"If  you  could  possibly  oblige  me  and  let 
the  car  stay  here  another  day,  I'll  promise 
that  the  hotel  won't  lose  nothin'  by  it." 

It  was  less  the  guarantee  of  an  assured 
future  for  the  establishment  than  the  wan 
face  and  drooping  figure  of  Maggie  that 
induced  the  official  to  say:  "The  car  will 
have  to  be  moved  in  the  morning,  but  I 
will  have  it  placed  in  the  garage  until  the 
space  is  needed,  which  may  be  at  any  time. 
I  can't  guarantee  its  safety."  Stopping  to 
issue  orders,  he  asked  carelessly:  "Have 
you  any  insurance  on  it?" 

"Insurance?"  The  faces  of  Maggie  and 
Larry  fell. 

"Well,  it's  an  expensive  machine.  If  it 
were  mine  I  should  take  insurance  out  right 
away.  Accidents  in  the  garages  are  very 
frequent,  you  know." 

The  two  did  not  wait  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject. Insurance,  garage  tips,  storage  fees — 
a  long  list  of  expenses,  present  and  to  come, 
flitted  before  their  abashed  vision. 

Across  the  uncovered  table  in  a  Bowery 
restaurant  Larry  announced  his  dictum: 
"You're  to  quit  work  tomorrow,  Mag,  and 
watch  the  machine.  What  with  fire, 
thieves  and  the  rest  of  it,  your  job's  laid 
out." 

"S'pose  I  lose  my  place?"  asked  Maggie 
restively. 

"Of  course  nobody's  ever  sick  that  works 
in  a  factory"  jeered  Larry. 

"They're  awful  strict — they  send  round 
an  inspectress  if  they  think  you're  sham- 
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"Well,  you've  gotter  do  it.  I'll  come  up 
as  soon  as  my  work's  done,  but  plumbin' 
ain't  a  business  where  your  boss  sends 
round  to  see  if  you're  sick.  You  ain't  never 
sick  in  it  till  you  die.  Bein'  a  goil,  I  s'pose 
yer  think  it's  better  to  keep  a  seven-dollar- 
a-week  p)osish  and  lose  a  five  thousand 
plunk  machine." 

The  next  few  days  were  black-letter  days 
for  Maggie.  Wechiesday  morning  she  re- 
ceived notice  of  her  dismissal  from  the 
factory.     She   loitered   about  the  garage, 


ate  some  bananas  from  a  paper  bag  on  a 
park  bench  for  her  luncheon  and  watched 
the  procession  of  taxis  and  automobiles 
with  a  rapidly  growing  hatred.  Occasion- 
ally she  wiped  her  eyes.  The  future  loomed 
menacingly  before  her.  She  wondered  if 
she  was  to  be  tied  forever  to  the  black 
monster.  She  could  not  sell  it;  she  could 
not  afford  to  keep  it.  Already  her  small 
stock  of  money  was  depleted — spent  for 
roof  and  food,  and  none  was  coming  in. 
She  had  paid  for  an  advertisement  in  a 
morning  pap)er,  and  carfare  was  a  daUy 
expense.  Insurance  was,  of  course,  beyond 
her  means  and  every  night  she  suffered 
from  the  nightmare  of  a  burning  garage. 

And — there  was  something  else.  From 
the  moment  Larry  had  placed  his  hand  in  a 
possessive  manner  on  her  shoulder  and  his 
tone  had  implied  pride  in  the  "goU"  who 
had  won  a  lucky  number  away  from  the 
"swell  push,"  she  had  waited  for  an  avowal 
of  Larry's  feeling.  She  hungered  these  days 
for  sympathy.  She  would  like  to  have  laid 
her  tired  head  on  a  broad  shoulder  and 
wept  away  her  burden  of  responsibility. 
But  Larry's  demeanor  was  far  from  lover- 
like.  She  and  her  car  were  a  part  of  his 
dreams,  but  Maggie  held  the  secondary 
place.  He  talked  to  her  sometimes  of  his 
plans,  now  and  then  fathered  by  the  sale 
of  the  car,  again  vague  and  mysterious.  To 
her  specii&c  interrogations  he  would  say 
nonchalantly:  "Don't  you  bother,  goil. 
Trust  your  Uncle  Larry." 

He  was  flagrantly  silent  in  regard  to  the 
expenses  of  the  car. 

Maggie  was  imreserved  by  nature.  She 
would  have  liked  to  take  all  her  acquaint- 
ance into  her  confidence,  but  Larry  enforced 
secrecy  until  they  saw  their  way  clear,  so 
night  after  night  she  poured  her  tale  'of 
woe  and  fear  into  the  ears  of  a  pale-faced 
girl,  a  companion  of  the  tenement  and  her 
sole  confidant. 

"He's  a  mutt  to  let  you  pay  for  every- 
thing" said  the  girl  once,  but  Maggie  hushed 
her  peremptorily. 

"He'd  got  a  big  idea  he's  workin'  out. 
He  can't  be  bothered  with  them  little 
things." 

But  the  words  left  their  imprint  and 
added  to  her  general  dissatisfaction.  It 
was  wonderful  to  have  a  fine  manly  chap 
like  Larry  for  a  "steady,"  but  the  touch  of 
tenderness  Maggie  had  associated  in  her 
mind  with  sweethearting  was  sadly  lacking. 
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"G'wan.  do  xou  UilulE  1' 


She  hated  Pegasus  II  anew  when  she  at- 
tributed to  it  this  final  blow,  crushing  the 
sensitiveness  of  her  awakened  womanhood. 

One  day  when  she  left  the  garage  after 
asking  the  usual  question  and  receiving  the 
usual  answer,  a  good-looking  young  chauf- 
feur followed  her  retreating  figure  with 
interest.  The  other  occupant  of  the  garage, 
busy  with  a  shock-absorber,  answered  his 
question. 

"She  owns  that  machine  in  the  comer, 
drew  it  at  a  raffle  in  the  hotel.  The  mana- 
ger's letting  her  keep  it  here  till  she  sells  it, 
don't  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  that,  and 
it's  got  to  go  tomorrow  for  there's  some  new 
cars  coming  in.    I  ain't  dared  tell  her  yet." 

He  resumed  his  occupation  and  whis- 
tling, interrupting  both  to  say  "They  claim 
there's  one  automobile  to  every  iii  people 
in  the  United  States  and  yet  a  machine 
like  that  goes  a-beggin'." 

James  Case  examined  it  with  the  eye  of 
the  connoisseur. 

"Looks  all  right.  You  say  she's  ready  to 
seU?" 


a  ChrlB[jiiB9  gilct" 


"Sell?  Thmk  she'd  take  a  dollar 
and  thirty-nine  cents.  She's  got  a 
grouch  on  the  whole  automobile 
outfit.  Told  me  the  other  day  she 
couldn't  eat  a  square  meal  if  one 
crossed  her  path.  They're  apt  to, 
unless  you  stay  in  the  subway." 

When  he  left  the  garage,  James 
Case  saw  Maggie's  loitering  figure 
again.  He  felt  a  sudden  interest 
in  the  situation,  partly  practical, 
partly,  it  must  be  confessed,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  lookin  Maggie's 
eyes  aroused  the  same  sentiment  as 
did  homeless  cats  and  wounded 
dogs.  He  sat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  park  bench  selected  for  her  re- 
treat and  when  she  commenced  to 
knot  a  bedraggled  handkerchief 
with  an  agitated  gesture  he  turned 
and,  taking  off  his  hat  politely, 
said  "Excuse  me,  but  Tom  Green, 
the  chaufiteur  in  the  garage,  is  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  just  told  me 
you  was  wanting  to  sell  that  ma- 
chine there." 

After  one  glance  at  the  kindly 
freckled  face  and  the  dancing  eyes 
of  James  Case,  Maggie  unburdened 
her  soul. 

James  slid  along  the  bench 
toward  her.  He  spoke  in  a  fath- 
erly tone  that  the  difference  in  their  years 
scarcely  warranted. 

"My  dear  little  goil,  I  want  to  tell  you 
something.  That  Larry  what's-his-name's 
been  ad\-isin'  you  all  wrong.  The  people 
at  the  hotel  and  the  bazaar  wasn't  trying 
to  get  the  best  of  you.  If  you  ask  me  I  say 
they  treated  you  pretty  white.  It's  just  a 
business  deal.  If  you'd  gone  about  it  right, 
offered  somebody  a  handsome  commission 
to  sell  it,  they'd  have  taken  it  off  your 
hands,  but  you've  been  tryin'  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  it's  never  been  done  in 
this  world.  Who's  this  here  Larry — your 
brother?" 

"No,  he  sort  o'  keeps  company  with  me. 
He's  a  plumber  and  don't  get  big  wages, 
but  when  the  car's   sold   he's   going  into 
some  business." 
"Oh!" 

Mag^e  writhed  at  James'  searching  lot^. 
"What'U  I  do?"  she  asked,  unwinding  her 
damp  rag  of  a  handkerchief. 

"Better  find  somebody  and  let  him 
shoulder  your  troubles.     Looks  to  me  as 
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if  you'd  about  reached  the  end  of  your 
rope." 

His  kindly  eyes  took  in  the  details  of  the 
crumpled  figure,  the  tired  eyes  and  the 
withered  look  where  bloom  should  he. 

"Yes,  I  have.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talking?  Anybody  can  give  you  a  line  of 
that.    Ain't  I  been  lookin'  all  this  time?" 

"You  ain't  looked  in  the  right  place," 

"Greenwood,  I  s'pose"  said  Maggie  with 
a  flash  of  her  old  wit.  "You  mean, 
p'r'aps — " 

"That  he's  sitting  alongside  of  you, 
Miss — ?" 

"Ryan." 

"Miss  Ryan.     My  name's  James  Case. 
I'm     cbau^eur     to     Mr,     James 
Wilson  of  Riverside  Drive."  r 

"My  Miss  Wilson's  father?"  r 

"I  don't  know,  Miss.  The 
family  went  to  Eurojie  last  week. 
They  took  one  of  their  cars  and  a 
man  I  traine<l.  I'm  keeping  my 
eye  on  the  house  and  the  other 
machines.  The  space  that's  left 
in  the  garage  I  could  put  your  car 
in,  and  I'll  manage  to  sell  it  and 
not  charge  you  as  much  as  a  regu- 
lar agent  would.  All  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's friends  know  me  and  they 
take  my  say-so  about  a  car." 

For  once  the  long  arm  of  coinci- 
dence was  stretched  in  Maggie's 
direction.  Questioning  elucidated 
the  fact  that  the  Miss  Wilson 
referred  to  was  the  daughter  of 
James  Case's  employer,  and  his 
social  and  business  standing  were 
forthwith  established. 

When  Maggie  told  Larry  the 
events  of  the  day  she  expected  op- 
position, but  to  her  surprise  Larry, 
if  not  ecstatic,  was  acquiescent. 

"We'll  see  about  the  commission 
later  on"  he  said  with  a  wink. 
"You  josh  him  along,  Mag,  A 
feller's  a  fool  when  a  goil  does  that 
— some  fellers," 

In  Maggie's  new  friendship 
Larry  saw  a  furtherance  of  his 
schemes.  He  had  become  obsessed 
with  the  desire  to  conquer  the 
mechanism  of  the  car.  He  com- 
pared the  muscles  and  agility  of  the 
men  he  saw  about  the  garages  with 
his  own,  to  their  disadvantage. 
What  they  could  do,  he  could,  but 


how  to  begin?  He  was  not  gifted  with  the 
faculty  of  initiative.    He  and  James  Case 

disliked  each  other  at  first  sight  but  they 
hid  this  feeling  diplomatically  and  when 
Maggie,  at  his  suggestion,  begged  the 
chauffeur  to  give  him  a  lesson  now  and 
then.  Case  acceded  at  once,  "You're  a 
peach  at  it"  was  the  way  Maggie  com- 
menced her  request,  ending  it  with  "I  wish 
you'd  learn  Larry  to  dope  it  out." 

Nearly  every  evening,  weather  per- 
mitting, the  three  got  into  the  car  and  pro- 
ceeding leisurely  toward  the  jyth-street 
bridge  made  for  the  free  spaces  of  Long 
Island.  When  the  dangers  of  traffic  were 
passed,  Larry  changed  seats,  and  a  careful 
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eye  and  firm  wrist  guided  his  initial  move- 
ments. From  the  first  he  took  to  "the  new 
job."  He  had  the  quick  instinct  of  the  bom 
mechanic.  Maggie,  on  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  upholstered  seat,  her  hands  clasped 
on  her  knees,  her  body  swaying  from  side  to 
side  as  the  car  swerved,  kept  her  eyes  upon 
the  figures  of  the  two  men,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pride  when  she  noted  Larry's  pro- 
ficiency and  one  of  gratitude  at  James 
Case's  tweed  back. 

In  the  few  days  Pegasus  had  been  incar- 
cerated in  the  Wilson  garage,  Maggie  had 
become  rejuvenated.  Her  color  and  old- 
time  jauntiness  had  returned.  She  had 
secured  a  new  place.  James  Case  had  paid 
for  the  insurance  on  the  car,  and  each  week 
she  was  to  reimburse  him  a  small  sum  with 
no  other  financial  questions  to  bother  her. 
When  the  machine  was  sold  she  was  to  pay 
him  a  commission  and  what  remained  of 
the  insurance  and  incidental  expenses.  She 
had  eaten  up  her  little  horde  of  savings,  but 
help  had  come  in  time  and  faith  was  re- 
newed that  it  always  would. 

The  long  ride  in  the  twilight  hours,  the 
swish  of  the  cool  air  in  his  face,  the  sense 
of  power  that  he  had  when  his  hands  held 
the  steering  gear,  the  utter  collapse  into 
reality  the  next  morning  when  he  took  up 
the  routine  of  fitting  pipes  and  searching  for 
drain  leaks  emphasized  Larry's  determina- 
tion to  have  done  with  the  old  life  and  begin  a 
new,  once  he  secured  his  chauffeur's  license. 

In  the  beginning  he  dreamed  of  being 
another  James  Case,  but  he  soon  passed 
that  ambitious  milestone.  No  other  man 
for  his  boss,  any  more.  Maggie,  well,  other 
men  in  moments  of  excitement  went  further 
than  they  intended  and  give  goils  hopes 
they  couldn't  fulfil.  Perhaps  he  might  come 
back  after  he  had  had  his  fling  and  marry 
her.  A  man  had  to  marry  some  time,  but  he 
must  have  that  fling.  Only  occasional  mis- 
givings crept  into  his  mind  as  to  how  she 
would  take  his  desertion.  What  could  she 
do?  Speeding  away  to  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  even  unknown  to  himself  at  present, 
what  chance  had  she  to  overtake?  He  did 
not  believe  she  was  the  sort  to  peach  to  the 
police.  He  would  send  her  a  letter  on  his 
way  to  placate  her,  and  promise  to  return. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  to  feed  goils  with 
promises.    They  just  lapped  'em  up. 

"Where's  your  feller  goin'?"  asked  the 
pale-faced  girl  of  Maggie  one  late  afternoon 
as  they  met  in  the  tenement  room. 


"Where?"  repeated  Maggie  vaguely.  "I 
dunno.    What's  got  yer?" 

"I  met  him  all  togged  up  at  the  comer." 

The  pale-faced  girl  seemed  strangely 
agitated. 

"You  know  how  I  feel  things  before  they 
happen.  He  had  a  bimdle  in  his  hands, 
looked  like  clothes.  He  didn't  see  me.  He 
acted  queer,  as  if  he'd  pinched  something." 

Maggie's  heart  stood  still  in  sudden  fear. 
Going  away — where?  She  pivoted  first  on 
one  foot,  then  on  the  other. 

The  pale-faced  girl  looked  at  her  curi- 
ously. 

"You  ain't  been  a  fool,  Mag,  not  for  that 
— that  remnant?" 

"Nope"  said  Maggie  dully.  "I  ain't  been 
a  fool  in  the  way  you  mean,  but  in  every 
other." 

"Well,  I  hope  you'll  catch  up  with  him  if 
you  want  him"  said  the  pale-faced  girl  as 
Maggie  flung  on  coat  and  hat.  "But  I 
think  you're  the  lucky  one,  if  you  ask  me." 

Maggie  panted  her  swift  way  from  the 
subway  entrance  to  the  garage.  James 
Case  was  sitting,  whistling  and  whittling, 
a  combination  of  occupations  he  had  in- 
dulged in  lately,  and  the  color  that  flew 
into  his  florid  face  at  Maggie's  abrupt 
coming  might  have  furnished  a  mind- 
reader  a  valuable  clue.  Maggie  did  not 
look  at  him.  Her  frantic  gaze  bored  its 
way  into  the  empty  comer  where  had  stood 
Pegasus  II  a  half  hour  before.  She  pointed 
dramatically. 

"He's  gone!"  she  shrieked.  "Mame  was 
right." 

James  Case  came  toward  her. 

"What's  the  matter,  Maggie?" 

His  tone  quieted  her  instantly. 

"Larry's  gone  for  a  little  spin.  He's 
just  got  his  license.  He  was  keeping  it  a 
surprise  for  you.  It's  good  for  him  to  go 
out  alone  and  depend  on  himself.  He  said 
you  had  a  headache  and  couldn't  come." 

"I  ain't  got  no  headache"  said  Maggie. 
"I  ain't  never  had  one  in  my  life.  He's 
left  his  lodgings,  with  all  his  clothes.  I 
stopped  and  asked  after  Mame  told  me." 
She  burst  into  hysterical  sobs.  "He's  left 
me.    I'm  deserted!" 

James  Case,  after  looking  at  her  a  minute, 
commenced  to  crank  his  machine,  then 
motioned  her  to  a  seat  beside  him.  He 
waited  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  bar 
to  ask:  "You  believe  he's  gone  for  good, 
lit  out,  beat  it  and  left  you?" 
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y<  S  Still  as  death,  as  stem  as  fate,  the 
/*^  gloomy  expanse  of  the  wilderness 
stretched  back  from  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Fraser  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see,  like  some  prfedacious  monster  waiting 
to  devour  us.  But  it  wasn't  the  wilderness 
that  worried  us — it  was  the  rains.  Our  sole 
chance  of  getting  through  to  the  Skeena,  so 
every  one  whom  we  had  questioned  between 
Ashcroft  and  Quesnel  had  assured  us,  lay  in 
the  extremely  improbable  possibility  that 
the  autumn  rains  would  considerately  hold 
ofi  until  our  journey  was  completed.  Even 
though  it  did  not  rain  at  all,  our  chances 
of  getting  through  were  as  slim  as  a  starved 
greyhound;  if  it  did  rain  they  tapered  down 
to  minus.  To  attempt  to  drive  a  motor- 
car weighing,  with  its  load,  nearly  three 
tons  and  a  half,  across  more  than  four  hun- 
dred miles  of  unmapped  and  uninhabited 
wilderness,  was  a  sufficiently  hazardous 
undertaking  under  the  most  favorable 
weather  conditions.  To  attempt  it  after 
the  rains  had  turned  the  forest  trails 
into  bottomless  morasses  and  the  streams 
into  raging  torrents,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  asking  for  an  appointment 
with  disaster.  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  every  one  had  advised  us  to 
abandon  so  foolhardy  a  plan  and  to  turn 
the  car  around  at  Quesnel  and  go  back  the 
way  we  came.    Now,  advice  is  an  excellent 
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thing— to  listen  to.  Get  all  the  advice  yoo 
can,  say  I,  and  then  go  ahead  and  do  what 
you  think  best.  It  is  you  who  will  pay  the 
penalty  or  reap  success,  not  those  who  ad- 
vise you.  Incidentally,  I  have  found  that 
the  people  who  are  most  lavish  with  their 
advice  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most  af- 
fronted if  you  do  not  take  it.  If  you  fail, 
you  must  e.xpcct  them  to  cackle  "I  told  you 
so"  and  if,  in  spite  of  their  advice,  you  suc- 
ceed, they  will  say  knowingly  "I  knew  he 
had  it  in  him  all  the  time,"  So  it  conies  to 
much  the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  car,  with  Billie  at  the 
wheel  and  Tommie  and  me  in  the  tonneau, 
stood  throbbing  on  the  gravelly  bank  of  the 
Fraser  at  Quesnel,  one  Sunday  morning  in 
September,  waiting  for  the  ferry  that  was 
to  carry  us  across  the  river  into  the  Wfld. 

From  Vancouver  to  Halifax,  Sunday  is  a 
day  of  rest  in  Canada,  and  we  found  that 
the  little  frontier  settlement  of  Quesnel  ob- 
served the  Old  Testament  injunction  quite 
as  rigidly  as  its  metropolitan  sisters.  Just 
what  arguments  he  used  I  do  not  know,  but 
Tommie  persuaded  the  manager  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  to  open  his  store 
that  we  might  purchase  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, while  I  hunted  up  the  only  bakery  in 
the  town  to  get  some  bread.  I  told  the 
Chinese  baker  to  wTap  up  a  couple  of  loaves 
in  a  newspaper,  and  tossed  upon  the  counter 
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the  mud,  which  seemed  to  clii^  to  it  "ike 
some  black  and  slimy  monster.  By  this 
time  we  were  mud-smeared  to  the  chins, 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  our  features  were 
swollen  by  fly-bites  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition.   But  we  didn't  care,  for  we  had  c 


as  to  the  news  from  the  outside  world,  par- 
ticularly from  England,  from  Home — and 
oh,  the  caress  in  that  word  "Homel"  After 
dinner  we  lighted  our  pipes  and  sat  about 
the  bare  table  in  that  little  log-walled  room, 
and  the  two  exiles  listened  breathlessly  to 


quered  our  first  serious  obstacle — conquered  the  odds  and  ends  of  world-gossip  for  which 
it,  that  is,  with  the  aid  of  two  Swedes  and  a  Tommie  and  I  ransacked  the  pigeon-holes 
pair  of  horses.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  of  our  memories.  The  newest  songs,  the 
this  narrative  would  have  come  to  an  in-  latest  plays;  all  the  gossip  of  Broadway  and 
glorious  end  in  that  Bond  Street  and  the 
British  Columbian  Avenue  de  I'Opera: 
mud  hole.  (Wherever  they  hung  on  our 
you  may  be,  Ole  and  words  with  an  eager- 
Jorge,  I  wish  you  ness  that  was  almost 
luck.  Here's  looking  pathetic. 
at  you!)  "If  it's  not  imper- 
Three  miles  farther  tinent  of  me  to  ask" 
on,  as  though  put  said  I,  "what  are 
there  by  Providence  two  youngsters  with 
for  our  especial  bene-  university  educations 
fit,  was  a  ranch-house.  like  you  doing  in  a 
It  was  a  ramshackle  God-forsaken  hole  like 
log  cabin  of  two  rooms  this?  There  must  be 
built  on  the  shores  of  a  hundred  ways  that 
a  lonely  pond  known  you  could  make  a 
as  Goose  lake.  From  better  living  and  in 
its  chimney  a  spiral  of  pleasanter  surround- 
blue  smoke  rose  in  ings.  I  should  think 
the  wet  air  and  from  you'd  die  of  loneli- 
its  open  door  floated  ness." 
the  odors  of  com  "Well"  the  elder  of 
bread  and  coffee  and  them  replied  slowly, 
bacon.  We  found  the  pufiing  on  his  atroc- 
cabin  occupied  by  iouspipc,"wecouldn't 
two  young  English-  afford  to  enter  the 
men,  one  a  graduate  Army  or  the  Navy, 
of  Cambridge,  the  and  we  weren't  trained 
other  an  Oxonian.  ^^.^  ^^.^  p^,^,^  ^^^  ^^^.^^  ^,  „^^|  ^^^^  for  any  of  the  profes- 
Wnile  one  fried  the  maair  fn  uiierpwce.                                           sions,  and  we  didn't 

u     _   L   11    ti     _  J  _    i.  "JumD  out  nnd  Mock  the  wheels    nalliMl  Silly,          _        ,    ,               .    .       .1 

sow-belly    and  pota-  pnol  »  a  wtnur'a  morning,   "m  try  to  keep  hur         want    to   go   mto  the 

toes  in  some  left-over  '"V^rijK'u^o'un:,  of  w~iine  »n.i  th^  hiankoi^       9'?,"^^''  ,r  ^"      '''^'^ 

and  unsavory-Iookmg  h*d»i!d  me  in  wiiii  a  breut-high  bairipr.  I  ciwin-rt       Jolly  Well  H  asn  t  any- 

grease,      the      other  iJJ'i  ti'^o  i^S™mE*  """^  '"  ""^  ^''""^^       thing  left  for  us  but 

waved    us    to    some  the  Colonies.    So  we 
up-ended  soap  boxes  which  served  m  lieu  of      came  out  to  B.C.    It  does  get  most  infernally 

chairs  and   proceeded  to  set  out  on    the     lonely — you're  quite  right  there- — but  there's 
oilcloth-covered  table  the  steel  knives  and     all  sorts  of  sport.   We  can  go  out  to  the  edge 


forks,  the  tin  plates,  and  the  half-inch- 
thick  coffee  mugs  which  constitute  a 
frontiersman's  dinner  service.  We  ate  as 
the  cavemen  must  have  eaten,  for  we  were 
hungry  to  the  point  of  voraciousness  and 
had  no  scruples  about  showing  it,  either. 
In    the    inter\'als    between    refilling 


of  the  lake  any  morning  before  breakfast 
and  get  a  dozen  ducks  or  geese;  the  streams 
are  full  of  trout;  grouse  and  pheasants  are 
so  common  that  it's  no  fun  shooting  'em; 
and  within  a  ten-mile  radius  of  here  there 
are  deer,  elk,  caribou,  goat  and  a  few 
grizzlies.    And  then  we're  making  a  pretty 


cotfee  cups  and  rehelping  us  to  bacon  and     good  thing  out  of  it  financially,  you  s 
potatoes,  our  hosts  plied  us  with  questions     Last  season  we  cut  over  a  hundred  tons 
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EveiT  time  BUlr  tamed  en  the  power,  the  Ckr  onlf  Bknk  deeper  In  t 

black  boff.  until  I  feared  tbat  lome  bubblu  on  the  surfaca  of  the 

mire  would  mark  ita  total  dlfi&ppetumnco 

of  hay.  That  means  a  lot  better  living 
than  we  could  make  in  the  Old  Country." 

"A  hundred  tons  of  hay!"  I  echoed. 
"Good  gracious,  man,  surely  you  don't 
call  that  much,  do  you?" 

"Well"  he  answered,  apologetically,  "it's 
not  so  bad.  We  got  something  over  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  the  crop.  Up  here, 
you  know,  hay  sells  for  a  hundred  dollars     wheels  and  lb:  precipice's  brink;  and,  as 


charged  on  everything 
brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  freight.  Mails 
are  seldom  received 
oftener  than  once  every 
month  or  six  weeks; 
neighbors  are  few  and  far 
between,  the  nearest  ones 
being,  not  infrequently, 
fifty  miles  away;  the 
long  spells  of  rain  are 
terribly  depressing,  the 
winters  cruelly  severe, 
the  loneliness  almost  in- 
tolerable. It  takes  grit 
to  be  a  pioneer  in  the 
country  north  of  the 
Fraser. 

The  smoke  from  the 
chimney  of  the  Goose 
lake  cabin  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  there  rose  before  us  Black  water  Hill, 
of  evil  reputation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  hills  it  has  ever  been  my  ill- 
fortune  to  encounter.  The  road,  which  is 
merely  a  narrow  shelf  cut  in  the  slippery 
soil,  is  nowhere  wide  enough  for  a  full- 
grown   cat   to   pass   between   your   outer 


a  ton. 

Hay  a  hundred  dollars  a  ton — five  cents 
a  pound!     No  wonder  that  these  yoimg 
Britishers,  whom  I  had  been  secretly  pity- 
ing, were  willing  to  put  up  with  the  loneli- 
ness and  discomforts.     And,  as  I  ascer- 
tained by  further  inquiry,  the  settlers  can 
find  a  ready  market  at  this  price  for  all  the 
hay    they   can    raise — and    an    American 
farmer  would  consider  it  pretty  poor  hay, 
too — the  thousands  of  teams  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  British  Columbia  sec- 
tion   of    the    Grand    Trunk 
Pacific    Railway     consuming 
enormous  quantities  of  fodder. 
Lest  any  who  read  these  lines 
start  hot-foot  for  British  Co- 
lumbia, however,  it  is  well  to 
remind    them    that,   though 
there  are  unquestionably  big 
rewards,     the     expenses     of 
living     are     in     proportion. 
Flour,    for    example,     costs 
eighteen  cents  a  pound;  eggs 
— when  they  are  to  be  had 
at  all— fifty  cents  each  or  five 
dollars  a  dozen;  while  seven- 
teen   cents     per     pound    is 


though  this  were  not  dangerous  enough,  it 
had  been  cut  by  the  heavy  teaming  into 
ruts  that  were  sometimes  a  foot  deep,  and 
in  places  its  surface  slanted  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees. 

"That  path  is  meant  for  mountaineers, 
not  motor-cars"  said  Billic,  as  he  surveyed 
it  ruefully.  That  we  could  ascend  a  road 
so  steep,  so  narrow,  so  slippery,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  slanting,  seemed  to  me  out  of 
the  question.  But  to  Billie  nothing  is  an 
impossibility.     Time   and   time  again  the 


And  tben.  Saint  Automobflla  be  pralsodi  there  ap[H<ered  i 
a  pair  ol  tturij  horaes.  Had  It  not  been  tor  thnm.  this  r 
bare  come  to  an  Inclorloiu  end  In  that  BrlUsh  Oolumb 


inative  would 
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chain-shod  wheels  lost  their  grip  on  the 
greasy  surface  and  the  big  machine,  already 
top-heavy  with  its  load  of  gasoline  and  pro- 
visions, would  slip  slowly  and  sickeningly 
toward  the  precipice's  brink,  only  to  have 
Billie  hold  it,  as  it  tottered  on  the  edge, 
by  a  sudden  deft  turn  of  the  wheel.  But 
the  time  came  when,  despite  all  that  he 
could  do,  the  outside  rear  wheel  slipped 
over  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and  spun  madly 
in  utter  space. 

"Jump  out  and  block  the  wheels"  called 
Billie,  cool  as  a  winter's  morning.  "I'll 
try  to  keep  her  from  going  over." 

Though  the  tins  of  gasoline  and  the  blank- 
ets hedged  me  in  with  a  breast-high  barrier, 
I  cleared  it  at  a  single  bound  and  landed  in 
the  slippery  road  as  soon  as  Tommie. 
Billie  could  not  have  abandoned  the  wheel 
and  gotten  out  of  the  car  before  it  plunged 
over  the  edge  had  he  wished  to,  so  wedged 
in  was  he  w^ith  bags  and  boxes.  But  it 
took  a  cool  head  and  a  stout  heart,  never- 
theless, to  stick  to  the  wheel  imder  such 
circumstances.  We  searched  madly  for 
stones  with  which  to  block  the  wheels  and 
prevent  the  car  from  slipping  any  farther— 
did  you  ever  notice,  by  the  way,  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  find  a  stone  when  you  need  it 
desperately?* — and  then,  getting  out  a 
length  of  roj>e,  we  attached  it  to  the  rear 
of  the  machine  and  took  a  turn  with  the 
other  end  about  a  convenient  tree,  thus 
giving  Billie  a  chance  to  get  his  engine 
going  and  crawl  back  again  to  safety.  It 
took  us  from  early  afternoon  imtil  night- 
fall to  negotiate  the  Black  water  grade, 
and  when  we  were  over  it  I  felt  certain  that 
I  must  be  white-headed.  During  the  last 
two  miles  the  road  slanted  so  sharply  that 
Tommie  and  I  had  to  stand  on  the  running- 
board  away  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
lean  back  as  far  as  our  arms  would  let  us, 
thus  helping  to  keep  the  car  in  the  road. 

Darkness  had  come  upon  us  when, 
soaked  with  rain,  spattered  with  mud,  our 
nerves  frazzled  like  rope-ends,  wearied  to 
the  point  of  exhaustion,  we  dipped  down  the 
last  long  slippery  grade,  rolled  across  a 
rude  bridge  spanning  a  mountain  torrent, 
and  glimpsed  on  the  hill  above  us  the  candle- 
lighted  windows  of  a  human  habitation. 

**Why,  there's  a  motor-car  here  already!" 
exclaimed  Billie,  in  a  tone  of  utmost  aston- 
ishment.   Sure  enough,  the  twin  beams  from 

*  In  Sunset  for  April,  ipii,  Lloyd  Osboumeurgtd  the  wiMlom 
of  carrying  wooden  blocks  on  account  of  this  elusive  quality  of 
stones. 


our  headlights  fell  upon  a  five-passenger 
touring  car,  top  and  side-curtains  up,  and 
evidently  almost  new,  standing  in  the  ditch 
before  the  lonely  ranch-house.  The  throb- 
bing of  our  engines  brought  a  booted  and 
bearded  figure  to  the  door. 

"Can  you  put  us  up  for  the  night?"  I 
called. 

"I  reckon  so"  was  the  none  too  gracious 
answer.  "The  boss  and  his  wifeVe  gone 
to  Vancouver,  but  I  guess  I  can  fix  you  up 
all  right." 

"Fine"  said  Tommie.  "I  was  afraid  the 
other  people  had  taken  everything." 

"But  there  ain't  no  other  people  here" 
said  the  man,  in  surprise. 

"But  that  other  car?"  I  asked.  "What 
about  the  people  in  that?" 

"Oh,  that  was  left  here  six  months  back 
by  a  man  who  has  a  sawmill  over  Fort 
Fraser  way.  He  managed  to  get  it  in  as 
far  as  this  and  then  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 
He  found  that  it  would  cost  more  to  haul 
it  out  with  horses  than  he  had  paid  for  it, 
so  he  left  it  here  and  said  that  any  one  who 
had  the  nerve  to  take  it  out  could  have  it 
and  welcome." 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  car  still  stands  on 
the  summit  of  Blackwater  Hill,  waiting  for 
some  adventurous  soul  to  come  and  take 
it.  If  any  one  ever  succeeds  in  getting  it 
out  he  will  have  earned  it. 

The  ranch-house  at  Blackwater  was  just 
such  a  dwelling  as  the  Pilgrims  must  have 
lived  in  when  they  first  came  to  New  Eng- 
land. Its  thick  walls  were  built  of  logs  cut 
in  the  surrounding  forest;  the  floor  was  of 
planks  hand-hewn  with  an  adze;  the 
chinks  between  the  logs  were  stuffed  with 
moss  and  clay;  across  one  end  of  the  living- 
room,  which  was  papered  with  pictures  cut 
from  the  English  illustrated  weeklies,  was 
a  huge  stone  fireplace  with  a  pile  of  blazing 
logs.  A  hammock  swung  in  one  comer  of 
the  room,  and  a  couch  covered  with  a 
bearskin  in  the  other,  provided  beds  for 
Tommie  and  me,  while  Billie  was  given 
quarters  in  the  adjoining  bunk-house.  If 
the  food  had  been  as  good  as  the  room,  or 
even  half  as  good,  there  would  have  been 
little  left  to  be  desired.  The  ranch-hand 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  place — he  vouch- 
safed the  information  that  he  had  been  a 
British  soldier  in  Africa  before  coming  to 
Canada  to  seek  his  fortune — made  it  a 
point,  so  he  told  us,  to  bake  enough  soda 
biscuits  the  first  of  every  month  to  last 
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untfl  the  next  month  came  round.  As  we 
were  there  about  the  twenty-e^hth,  the 
biscuits  were  quite  hard — like  dog-biscuits, 
only  not  so  appetizing.  Then  we  had  a 
platter  of  "sow-belly"  swimming  in  grease; 
mugs  of  evil-looking  coffee  which  was  really 
chicory  in  disguise,  and,  of  course,  a  pan  of 
the  inevitable  stewed  pnjnes.  It  doesn't 
sound  very  appetizing,  does  it?  But  what 
would  you  have?  This  was  not  Fifth 
avenue,  remember:  this  was  the  Frontier. 

From  Blackwater  Ranch  to  Fort  Fraser 
is  something  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
which  meant  two  days  of  travel  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  The  only  place 
between  where  we  could  find  food  and  beds 
was  a  ranch  known  locally  as  "Pete's," 
belonging  to  a  Swedish  settler  named  Peter 
Rasmussen. 

"What  sort  of  a  place  is  it?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh"  was  the  reassuring  answer,  "Pete 
has  a  swell  place.    He'll 
make  you  mighty  com- 
fortable.    Don't   worry 
about  that." 

No  less  than  half  a 
dozen  times  between 
Blackwater  and  Ras- 
mussen's  we  were  hailed 
by  men  who  stopped  us 
to  inquire  if  we  had 
passed  the  mail-coach. 
We  were  compelled  to 
tell  them  that  not  only 
had  the  mail  not  left 
Qucsnel,  but  that  the 
driver  had  refused  to 
start  with  it  at  all  on 
account  of  the  terrible 


condition  of  the  roads. 
Up  in  that  lonely  r^ioo, 
you-  must  understand, 
they  get  mail  only  once 
a  month  and  when  the 
rains  are  on  double  that 
time  sometimes  goes  by 
before  they  get  word  from 
the  folks  at  home.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  was 
camping  beside  the  road 
in  a  little  shelter  tent, 
told  us  that  he  had  been 
there  upwards  of  a  week 
waiting  for  the  postman. 
"I've  got  a  little  ranch 
about  thirty  miles  back," 
he  explained,  "and  I  was 
so  afraid  I  might  miss  the  mail  that  I  tramped 
out  and  have  been  sleeping  here  by  the 
roadside  waiting  for  it.  My  wife  and  the 
kiddies  are  back  in  the  Old  Country,  in 
Devonshire,  waiting  until  I  can  get  a  home 
for  them  out  here.  I  haven't  had  a  letter 
from  them  now  for  going  on  seven  weeks. 
The  last  one  I  had  told  me  that  my  little 
girl  was  sick,  and  I'm  pretty  anxious  about 
her.  It's  bad  news  that  the  coach  hasn't 
started  yet.  I  guess  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  on  waiting." 

To  such  men  as  these  I  lift  my  hat  in 
respect  and  admiration.  Resolute,  patient, 
persevering,  facing  with  stout  hearts  and 
smiling  lips  all  the  hardships  and  discour- 
agements that  such  a  life  has  to  bring,  they 
are  the  real  pioneers  of  progress,  the  skir- 
mishers of  civilization.  In  Rhodesia,  the 
Sudan,  West  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Aus- 
tralia, Canada  you  will  find  them,  wherever 


rhere  wu  onlr  one  thtne  for  ua  to  do.  &nd  that 
itretchM  o[  the  road.  I  cwi  map  i&mi  n< 
who  sot  MtUleiT  urow  the  ii 
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the  flag  of  England   flies,   clamping  the 
rivets  of  the  Empire  down. 

Though  we  had  started  from  Quesnel 
with  twenty  gallons  of  gasoline  in  our  tank 
and  forty  more  in  tins,  the  going  had  been 
so    heavy   that   our   supply   had   become 
seriously  diminished.     My  Lady  Fortuna 
had    smiled    upon    us,    however,    for   the 
manager  of  an  English  syndicate  engaged 
in     the    development    of    large    holdings 
around  Fort  Eraser,  and  which  had  a  year 
previously   distributed   several   dnmis   of 
gasoline  along  the  route  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  establish  an  automobile-stage 
service  between  Fort  Fraser  and  Quesnel, 
had  given  me  orders  on   the  company's 
agents  for  such  gasoline  as  I  might  require. 
W'e  had  been  told  that  we  would  find  one 
of  these  drums  at  the  telegraph  operator's 
litit  at  Bobtail  lake,  a  pond  in  the  wilder- 
^^ss  a  himdred  miles  from  nowhere.    These 
'^lay  stations  are  scattered  at  intervals  of  a 
l^txudred  miles  or  so  along  the  two  thousand- 
fold miles  of  the  Yukon  Telegraph  Line, 
^«  only  time  that  many  of  the  operators 
^^«  a  white  man's  face  or  hear  a  white  man's 
^Oice  being  when  the  semi-annual  pack- 
^^ain  brings   them   their  supplies  in   the 
^l^ring  and  fall.    I  can  conceive  of  no  more 
^Jtitolerable  existence  than  to  sit  at  a  deal 
^^ble  within  the  lithograph-covered  walls 
^>f  a  log  cabin,  with  no  neighbors,  no  amuse- 
^t^ents,  nothing  imder  the  sun  to  do  save 
listen  to  the  ceaseless  chatter  of  a  tele- 
graph instrument,  day  after  day,  month 
^fter  month,  year  after  year.    Picture  the 
^nonotony  of  it!    There  were  two  operators 
^t  the  Bobtail  lake  station,  and  when  they 
saw  the  little  flag  of  Stripes  and  Stars 
buttering  from  the  bonnet  of  the  car  they 
craved  their  hats  and  cheered  like  madmen. 
To  you  who  lead  sheltered  lives  in  offices 
or  stores  or  factories,  the  Flag  may  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bit  of  red-white-and-blue 
bunting,  but  to  those  who  live  in  the  earth's 
far  oomerSy  where  it  is  rarely  seen,  it  stands 
for  home  and  country,  and  they  reverence 
it  accordxngiy. 

"It  seems  darned  good  to  see  the  old 
flag  again''  one  of  the  young  operators 
remarked,  a  trifle  huskily.  "This  is  the 
first  time  I've  laid  eyes  on  it  in  more'n 
two  years.  When  we  heard  you  coming 
through  the  woods  we  thought  we  must 
be  dreaming.  We  never  expected  to  see 
a  motor-car  up  in  this  God-forsaken 
hole." 


"You're  not  a  Canadian,  then?"  inquired 
Tommie. 

"Not  on  your  tintype.  I'm  from  Tennes- 
see. Used  to  be  a  railroad  telegrapher  down 
in  Texas,  got  tired  of  living  in  a  box-car 
with  no  trees  but  sage-brush  and  no  neigh- 
bors but  coyotes,  so  I  wandered  up  here. 
And  believe  me,  I  wish  I  was  back  in  God's 
country  again." 

We  refilled  our  tank  from  the  dnmi  of 
gasoline  we  found  at  Bobtail,  though  it 
proved  to  be  so  full  of  sediment  that  it 
nearly  choked  our  carburetor.  "I'll  let 
you  have  that  gasoline  for  just  exactly  what 
it  cost  us  to  freight  it  in"  the  manager  of 
the  company  had  told  me  in  Vancouver. 
He  did,  too.  The  cost  was  a  dollar  and 
sixty-five  cents  a  gallon!  For  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  not  motorists,  I 
might  add  that  this  was  about  ten  times 
the  market  price  of  gasoline  in  the  United 
States. 

Thirteen  miles  beyond  Bobtail  lake  is 
Graveyard  lake,  and  it  is  well  named,  for 
the  mud  thereabouts  is  so  thick  that  we 
were  almost  buried  in  it.  To  make  matters 
worse,  a  drove  of  several  hundred  cattle 
had  recently  preceded  us,  so  that  the  road, 
which  was  inconceivably  bad  under  any 
conditions,  had  been  trampled  into  a  black 
morass  which  no  vehicle,  it  seemed  to  me, 
could  by  any  possibility  get  through. 
There  was  only  one  thing  for  us  to  do  and 
that  was  to  corduroy  the  road,  or  at  least 
the  worst  stretches  of  it.  I  have  heard 
veterans  of  the  Civil  War  dwell  on  the 
difficulties  of  corduroying  roads  for  the 
guns  to  pass  over  in  the  swamps  of  the 
Chickahominy,  but  I  didn't  appreciate 
what  it  meant  until  I  tried  it  myself. 
While  camping  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
I  had  used  an  axe  in  a  dilettante  sort  of  a 
way,  for  cutting  tent-poles  and  chopi)ing 
fire-wood,  but  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  that  sort  of  thing  and  cutting 
down  enough  trees  to  pave  a  road.  In  an 
hour  my  hands  were  so  blistered  that  every 
movement  of  the  axe-helve  brought  excru- 
ciating pain,  and  Tommie  and  Billie  were 
not  in  much  better  case.  But  it  was  a 
question  of  corduroying  that  road  or  else 
abandoning  the  car  and  making  our  way 
to  civilization  on  foot.  At  noon  we  stopped 
long  enough  to  light  a  fire  and  cook  a  meal 
of  sorts,  which  we  ate  seated  on  logs  amid 
a  sea  of  slimy  ooze,  with  rain  pelting  down 
upon  us.    Then,  despite  the  fact  that  our 
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papers  by  the  light  of  a  guttering  can- 
dle, was  the  bunk-house.  A  bunk-house, 
I  might  explain,  is  a  b.iildiDg  peculiar  to 
the  frontier,  usually  corsisting  ol  one  large 
room  with  two,  and  sometimes  thiee,  tiers 
of  bunks  built  against  the  wall.  Here 
travelers  may  find  a  roof  to  shelter  them 
and  some  hay  on  which  to  spread  their 
blankets,  for  in  British  Columbia  every 
one  carries  his  bedding  with  him.  Between 
the  intervals  of  corduroying  the  road  in  the 
morning,  I  had  shot  with  my  revolver  half 
a  dozen  grouse  that  persisted  in  getting  in 
our  way.  They  were  almost  as  large  as 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  we  handed  them  over 
to  Pete  to  pluck  and  cook  for  supper,  which 
was  still  further  eked  out  by  a  mess  of  lake 
trout  brought  in  by  his  ranch-hand.  Up 
in  that  region  one  may  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  every-day  neces- 
sities, such  as  salt  and  butter  and  bread, 
but  he  can  surfeit  himself  on  such  luxuries 
as  venison  and  grouse  and  trout.  After 
supper  we  got  out  our  pipes  and  made  our 
aching  backs  as  comfortable  as  the  rude 
benches  would  permit,  and  held  a  regular 
talkfest. 

The  day  had  been  an  arduous  one,  and 
before  the  second  pipesful  were  finished  we 
were  ready  to  crawl — literally — into  the 
hay.  Thirty  seconds  aftor  I  had  drawn  the 
blankets  up  to  my  chin  I  was  with  Little 
Nemo  in  Slumberland. 

For  thirty  miles  or  so  after  leaving  Ras- 
mussen's  the  road  was  rough,  boggy,  and 
exceedingly  trying  to  the  disposition,  but 
it  gradually  improved  until,  by  the  time 
we  reached  Stony  creek,  we  found  our- 
selves running  along  a  short  stretch  of 
road  of  which  a  New  England  board  of 
supervisors  need  not  have  felt  too 
much  ashamed.  The  condition  of  the 
roads  throughout  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  run  for  great  distances  through  dense 
forests  where  the  sun  cannot  penetrate 
to  dry  them  up,  this,  taken  with  the 
heavy  rains,  serving  to  make  them 
one  long  and  terrifying  slough.  At  Stony 
creek  there  is  a  Siwash  village  consisting 
of  some  two-score  log  cabins  clustered 
about  a  mission  church  whose  gaudy  paint 
and^  bulging  dome  were  suggestiv^e  of 
Siberia.  The  interior  tribes  are  known  as 
"stick  Indians,"  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  they  dwell  among  the  trees,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  living  along  the 


coast,  who  are  known  as  "salt-chuck 
Indians."  Squaws  in  vivid  blankets  and 
quill-embroidered  moccasins  sat  sewing  and 
gossiping  before  their  cabin-doors,  just  as 
women,  be  their  skins  white  or  black  or 
bronze,  sit  and  gossip  the  whole  world 
over;  bright-eyed,  half-naked  youngsters 
gamboled  like  frisky  puppies  in  the  street; 
bear-skins  were  stretched  on  frames  for 
drying,  and  at  the  rear  of  every  house  was  a 
cache  for  dried  salmon,  which  forms  the 
Siwashes'  staple  article  of  food.  Though 
only  one  or  two  of  the  braves,  who  had 
been  out  into  civilization,  had  ever  set  eyes 
on  a  motor-car  before,  none  of  them  seemed 
to  have  any  particular  fear  of  it,  although, 
strangely  enough,  they  were  as  shy  as  deer 
at  sight  of  my  camera,  one  picturesque  old 
squaw  refusing  consecutive  offers  of  twenty- 
five,  fifty  and  seventy-five  cents  for  per- 
mission to  take  her  picture.  The  old  lady's 
daughter  was  willing  to  take  a  chance, 
however,  for  she  offered  to  pose  for  her  pic- 
ture if  Billie  would  give  her  a  ride  in  the 
car,  a  proposal  to  which  we  promptly 
acceded.  He  brought  her  down  the  stone- 
strewn  street  of  the  village  at  a  rattling 
dip,  and  she  not  only  never  turned  a  hair 
but  asked  him  to  go  faster.  Given  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  Siwash  maiden  would  have 
made  a  real  road-burner. 

It  is  less  than  twenty  miles  from  Stony 
creek  to  Fort  Fraser,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  and  the  road  proved  a  surprisingly 
good  one.  The  settlement  of  Fort  Fraser 
takes  its  name  from  the  old  Hudson  Bay 
post  of  that  name,  which  is  three 
miles  distant  from  the  town  on  the 
shores  of  Fraser  lake.  At  present  the  town 
consists  of  half-a-hundred  log  and  frame 
buildings,  a.  blacksmith  shop,  four  or  five 
general  stores,  the  branch  of  a  Montreal 
bank,  and  a  hotel.  It  is  a  real  frontier 
settlement,  is  Fort  Fraser,  and  was  of 
particular  interest  to  us  because  it  repre- 
sents a  phase  of  civilization  which  in  our 
own  country  has  already  passed.  It  lacks 
one  feature,  however,  that  was  character- 
istic of  similar  settlements  upon  our  own 
frontier:  no  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  sold 
in  the  town.  This  is  due  to  a  request  made 
of  the  provincial  government  by  the  build- 
ers of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway, 
who  urged  that  no  licenses  be  issued  in  the 
towns  along  the  line  of  construction  until 
after  the  railway  was  in  operation,  as 
liquor-selling    would    inevitably    lead    to 
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drunkenness  and  disorder  among  the  thou- 
sands of  laborers  from  the  south  of  Europe 
engaged  in  building  the  road.  With  the 
completion  of  the  railway,  however,  saloons 
will  no  doubt  thrive  like  morning-glories 
along  the  main  street  of  Fort  Fraser,  the 
picturesque  log  cabins  will  be  replaced  by 
prosaic  white  frame  houses  with  green 
blinds,  the  board  walks  will  give  way  to 
cement  sidewalks,  corduroys  and  som- 
breros will  gradually  disappear  in  favor  of 
store  clothes  and  stiff  hats,  and  in  a  few 
years  more  Fort  Fraser  will  look  like  any 
one  of  a  hundred  other  towns  scattered 
along  the  transcontinental  lines  of  rail- 
way. I'm  glad  that  I  saw  it  before  it  is 
spoiled. 

The  Fort  Fraser  Hotel  is  the  pride  and 
boast  of  all  this  region.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  hotel  in  all  the  four  hundred  miles 
between  Quesnel  and  Hazelton.  The  beds 
are  clean  and  moderately  soft;  the  meals 
are  good  enough  for  any  one — but  it  has 
no  chairs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
not  a  chair  in  the  town,  unless  you  count 
the  home-made  ones  improvised  from 
boxes  and  barrels.  I  inquired  the  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  and 
was  told  that  freight  costs  eighteen  cents 
a  pound,  and  as  a  chair  takes  up  consider- 
able space  without  weighing  much  the 
freighters  refused  to  bother  with  them. 
When  we  were  at  Fort  Fraser  the  manager 
of  the  hotel  was  a  young  American 
who  had  with  him  his  eighteen-year-old 
wife.  I  imagine  that  he  took  her  there 
as  a  bride,  for  in  the  room  in  which 
we  stored  our  luggage  for  the  night  were 
piled,  helter-skelter,  her  belongings:  a  fur- 
trimmed  satin  gown,  a  pair  of  tango  slip- 
pers, a  lace  parasol,  a  rose-colored  party 
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cloak — and  this  in  a  place  where  there  are 
only  seven  other  white  women.  Poor 
homesick  little  American  girl,  should  you 
ever  read  these  lines  I  trust  that  you  will 
be  sitting  in  a  chair,  a  real  chair,  back  in 
Spokane. 

I  had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
development  company's  agent  at  Fort 
Fraser,  so  I  hunted  him  up  and  explained 
that  wc  were  headed  for  Hazelton  and  asked 
if  he  had  any  recent  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  roads. 

"Going  through  to  Hazelton!"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  though  dumbfounded.  "Why, 
gentlemen,  you  haven't  a  chance  in  a  mil- 
lion of  getting  through.  The  rains  have 
been  very  heavy  north  of  here  and  such 
roads  as  there  are,  are  in  fearful  condition. 
But  there  are  several  stretches  where  there 
are  no  roads  at  all.  Still,  I'll  make  inquiries 
for  you.  There's  a  mill-owner  here  who 
knows  more  about  the  roads  north  of  here 
than  any  one  else.  And,  by  the  way,  he'd 
be  a  good  man  for  you  to  talk  with.  He 
tried  to  bring  in  a  car  himself  last  year, 
but  he  had  to  abandon  it  on  the  top  of 
Blackwater  Hilt.  I  understand  it  is  there 
still.    Perhaps  you  saw  it?" 

I  assured  him  that  we  had. 

The  next  morning  we  saw  the  agent 
again. 

"I've  just  been  talking  with  the  mill- 
owner  I  spoke  to  you  about  last  night"  he 
said.  "I  told  him  that  you  were  planning 
to  go  through  to  Hazelton." 

"What  did  he  say  about  our  chances?" 
inquired  Tomraie  eagerly.  "I  suppose  he 
was  pretty  pessimistic,  wasn't  he?" 

"Oh,  no"  was  the  cheering  answer, 
"he  wasn't  pessimistic  at  all.  He  was  just 
plain  amused." 

betwei-11  Jiuxico  iiikI  Aluiks -"Farclieat  North" 
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n.   THE  BOY  GIRL 

By  GRANT  CARPENTER 

Auttutr  of:   In  tU  ShaJow  nf  ihi  Dragon 
Ilhutrafd  hy  Arthur  CahTt 


FOR  thirteen  years  Guy  Juy* 
had  been  the  tyrant  of  the 
household  and  the  terror  of 
the  Chinese  quarter,  ruling  the 
home  inflexibly  and  roving  the 
streets  unrestrainedly,  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
an  only  son  in  a  large  family  and 
engaging  in  all  the  mischief  that 
addressed  itself  to  an  active  mind 
and  a  ready  hand.  Then  came 
that  terrible  day,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, when  Guy  Juy  was  taunted 
and  jeered  by  elder  sisters  who  had 
always  been  respectful  and  obe- 
dient, cuffed  and  cursed  by  parents 
who  had  ever  been  indulgent, 
locked  within  doors  that  had 
always  opened  to  the  lightest 
knock,  and — worst  of  all — told 
that  she  was  not  the  first-born 
son — Guy  Juy — but  only 
daughter — Ah  Chutlf  One  whose  spirit 
was  less  rebellious  would  have  been  com- 
pletely crushed,  but  she  was  only  stunned. 

Dressed  in  an  elder  sister's  cast-off  gar- 
ments, her  forehead  shaven  like  a  boy's, 
she  sat  in  her  bedroom  on  the  morning  of 
the  New  Year  dry-eyed  and  defiant,  and 
saw  her  sisters  in  gala  attire  go  to  receive 
the  holiday  visitors.  When  they  shut  and 
bolted  the  door  behind  them  she  spat  after 
them  and  cried  vehemently: 

"I  shan't  be  a  girl!    I  shan't!" 

She  ran  to  the  window  and  saw  Ah  Bot,t 
the  little  sister  whom  she  had  loved  and 
protected  from  babyhood,  now  a  boy  with 
freshly  shaven  head,  going  reluctantly 
with  bis  father  to  pay  the  holiday  calls,  and 
heard  him  crying; 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  boy!" 


rer  ibe  ranli]  ret  poneaalOQ  of  ber  fBther'a  revolTel 
lie  woutil  n>st  tt  on  the  wLndov  till  and  draw 
■  mreful  bead  uiian  Quan  Quock  Ming 

Ah  Chut  sat  down  to  ponder  upon  the 

sudden  metamorphosis  that  had  robbed  her 
of  her  name  and  sex,  that  had  overthrown 
her  little  despotism  and  had  transformed 
Ah  Bot,  the  seventh  daughter,  into  Chew 
Doo,§  the  first-bom  son  of  the  house  of 
Chan.  It  meant  that  she  must  sit  at  home 
and  learn  to  ply  the  needle  instead  of  roam- 
ing the  Streets  and  practicing  the  use  of  the 
revolver;  that  she  must  be  a  household 
drudge  instead  of  a  fighting  man  of  the 
Ring  Kung  tong;  that  she  could  never  go 
out  of  the  house  again  unless  accompanied 
by  her  mother  or  an  elder  sister;  that  she 
must  then  walk  with  mincing  steps,  keep- 
ing her  eyes  modestly  cast  down  when  she 
passed  the  contemptuous  loungers  on  the 
street  corners;  that  she  would  not  be  the 
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natural  successor  of  her  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential father,  but  merely  one  of  his  pos- 
sessions, to  be  sold  as  three  elder  sisters 
had  been. 

"I  shan't  be  a  girl!"  she  cried  again, 
then  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Her  first  paroxysm  of  rage  and  grief  had 
nearly  spent  itself  before  she  remembered 
that  only  girls  cried.  She  quickly  smoth- 
ered her  sobs,  sprang  up  and  cried  again 
and  again : 

"I  shan't!    I  shan't!" 

She  looked  about  her  for  means  of  escape 
from  the  humiliation  and  misery  of  it  all, 
thinking  only  of  flight — ^just  flight,  swift 
and  immediate,  with  no  thought  of  any- 
thing that  lay  beyond.  As  she  crossed  the 
room  toward  the  window  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her  shaven  forehead  in  a  mirror 
and  stopped.  That  would  not  do.  Every- 
where a  boy  in  girl's  clothing  would  attract 
attention  that  would  inevitably  result  in 
her  capture  and  return.  She  made  a  quick 
search  for  an  old  suit  of  her  own  and  found 
one  that  she  had  outgrown — but  it  would 
suffice.  She  tore  off  the  clothing  that  had 
been  forced  upon  her,  donned  the  boyish 
attire,  climbed  out  on  the  fire-escape  and 
was  scrambling  down  the  narrow  ladder 
when  an  old  woman  across  the  alley  stuck 
her  head  out  the  window,  stared  at  her  in 
amazement  and  screamed: 

"Hai-ie!  What  are  you  doing  in  boy's 
clothing.  Ah  Chut?  Aren't  you  ashamed 
of  yourself?" 

Ah  Chut  stopped  abruptly,  hung  her 
head  and  climbed  slowly  back.  It  was 
hopeless.  Everyone  had  heard  of  her  dis- 
grace, and  everywhere  she  would  be  recog- 
nized, not  as  Guy  Juy,  the  son  of  Chan 
Gow  Doy,*  but  as  Ah  Chut,  his  daughter. 
She  crept  back  into  her  room,  changed  her 
clothing,  threw  herself  upon  her  bed  and 
cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Ah  Chut  remained  steadfastly  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  home,  enduring  taunts, 
jeers  and  blows  in  dogged  silence  rather 
than  suffer  the  humiliation  of  appearing 
on  the  public  streets,  and  Chew  Doo,  who 
had  been  almost  her  sole  companion  and 
always  her  confidant,  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity to  be  with  her.  The  timid,  shrink- 
ing lad  had  found  his  boyhood  almost  as 
insufferable  as  Ah  Chut  had  her  girlhood, 
for  the  men  in  the  streets  laughed  at  him 
and  teased  him,  the  other  boys  chased  him 


and  threw  stones  at  him,  and  everyone 
told  him  that  he  was  nothhig  but  a  girl  in 
boy's  clothing.  Whenever  they  found 
themselves  alone  in  the  house  they  resumed 
the  garb  of  their  choice  and  played  that 
Ah  Chut  was  Guy  Juy,  the  boy,  and  Chew 
Doo  was  Ah  Bot,  the  girl;  and  often  at 
night  they  would  climb  up  the  fire-escaf)e 
and  scamper  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
in  the  block.  But  even  that  diversion — 
Ah  Chut's  only  pleasure — was  taken  from 
her  when  their  father  returned  imexp)ect- 
edly  one  night  and  caught  them  at  their 
play. 

*'Hai-ie!"  he  bellowed.  "Are  you  deter- 
mined to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  whole 
family?  Do  you  want  to  degrade  the  only 
son  of  the  house  of  Chan  by  making  a  girl 
of  him?  Who  then  will  perpetuate  the 
family  name  and  be  the  glory  of  his  an- 
cestors?" 

He  gave  her  a  beating  and  forbade  her 
even  to  speak  to  Chew  Doo,  but  they  often 
found  means  of  conversing  secretly,  and 
always  Ah  Chut  would  put  her  arms  around 
him  and  say: 

"Even  if  I  cannot  be  a  girl,  Chew  Doo, 
you  must  be  a  worthy  son." 

By  the  time  the  hair  had  grown  long  upon 
Ah  Chut's  forehead  she  had  learned — 
mainly  by  listening  at  keyholes — the  whole 
story  of  the  deceit  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  her  and  the  evil  spirits.  Toward  her 
parents  she  felt  no  great  resentment,  for 
they  had  but  followed  the  advice  of  the  old 
fortune-teller  in  order  to  protect  her  brother 
against  malign  influences;  but  the  aversion 
that  she  had  always  felt  toward  Quan 
Quock  Mingt  grew  into  bitterest  hatred. 
Every  day,  and  a  dozen  times  a  day,  she 
would  stop  at  her  window,  from  which  she 
could  see  him  sitting  on  his  stool  at  the 
street  corner,  scowl  at  him,  gnaw  her  finger- 
nails in  impotent  rage  and  reiterate  a  vow 
of  vengeance.  She  meditated  slipping  out 
in  the  night-time  and  setting  fire  to  his 
house,  but  reflected  that  her  own  home, 
which  was  in  the  same  block,  and  possibly 
the  whole  Chinese  quarter,  would  be  en- 
dangered. Whenever  she  could  get  pos- 
session of  her  father's  revolver  she  would 
rest  it  on  the  window  sill  and  di^w  a  careful 
bead  upon  him.  As  good  a  msMtsman  as 
she  was  she  knew  the  distance^was  too 
great  to  leave  the  result  of  a  shot\beyond 
question,  or  she  would  have  fired.    Instead 

*LitUe  Dog  Chan.     fBright  Countiy  Quan. 
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that  you  did?  Have  I  not  always  given 
you  whatever  you  asked?" 

"To  be  sure,  younger  brother.  Was  not 
my  advice  worth  all  that  you  paid  for  it?" 

"Yes,"  admitted  Chan  Gow  Doy,  "but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  defraud 
me  of  my  whole  fortune." 

"Defraud  you!  Hai-ie!"  and  Quan 
started  up  angrily. 

"Rob  me,  then." 

Quan  fell  back  on  his  stool,  shook  his 
head  and  clicked  his  tongue. 

"Certainly  you  must  be  f)ossessed  of  an 
evil  spirit,  Chan  Gow  Doy,  to  use  such 
language  toward  one  who  has  always  been 
your  best  friend — one  who  has  always  re- 
garded you  as  a  younger  brother.  Why  did 
you  place  everything  in  my  hands?  To 
preserve  it,  of  course.  You  know  very  well 
that  the  evil  spirits  gave  you  wealth,  only 
to  deal  you  a  heavier  blow — when  they  take 
it  away  again  at  the  time  of  your  greatest 
need.    Have  I  not  kept  it  safely  for  you?" 

"You  have  kept  it,"  admitted  Chan  Gow 
Doy,  "and  you  are  still  keeping  it,  though 
I  have  demanded  its  return  many  times." 

"And  have  you  not  always  managed  your 
affairs  as  though  your  fortune  were  your 
own?" 

"Is  it  not?" 

"Sh-h-h!  Not  so  loud,"  admonished 
Quan  Quock  Ming.  "The  evil  spirits  may 
hear  you  and  take  it  from  you.  Of  course 
it  is  yours — in  substance — but  mine  in 
form.  The  paper  you  gave  conveying  it 
all  to  me  means  nothing  to  any  one — except 
the  spirits.  They  thmk  the  property  is 
mine  and  dare  not  meddle  with  it." 

"And  you  think  it  is  yours  and  don't 
want  me  to  meddle  with  it — but  I  want  it. 
I  may  die." 

"In  that  case,  younger  brother,  it  will 
be  returned  to  your  family." 

"If  I  cannot  procure  its  return  while  I 
am  still  living,  I  surely  could  not  do  it 
when  I  am  dead.  Give  me  the  paper, 
Quan  Quock  Ming." 

"But  reflect"  argued  the  fortune-teller. 
"If  the  evil  spirits  should  take  it  from  you 
while  you  are  living,  your  family  will  have 
nothing  when  you  are  dead.  Think  of  the 
risks  you  are  taking." 

"I  am  thinking  of  the  risk  I  have  taken" 
replied  Chan.  "It  makes  little  difference, 
so  far  as  my  family  is  concerned,  whether 
you  or  the  evil  spirits  take  it  from  me. 
Give  me  the  paper,  Quan  Quock  Ming." 


"Do  you  demand  it?" 

"Have  I  not  done  so  many  times?  Give 
it  to  me." 

"Then,"  said  Quan  decisively,  "I  on 
my  part  demand  an  accounting." 

"An  accounting!" 

"Yes.  Have  I  not  held  your  written 
authority  for  five  years?" 

"Yes — as  a  matter  of.form." 

"And  have  you  not  said  many  times  that 
you  would  give  all  you  p>ossessed  to  have 
a  son?" 

"Yes — if  it  were  necessary." 

"And  through  my  advice  you  foimd  a 
son.  Lawfully  I  could  claim  it  all,  but  I 
am  not  only  just — I  am  generous,  and  I 
shall  make  a  fair  compromise  with  you. 
You  shall  pay  me  ten  per  cent  of  all  profits 
for  the  five  years  that  it  has  been  in  my 
hands — ^just  as  though  you  had  returned 
to  China,  and  I  had  acted  as  your 
agent." 

"Compromise!  I  shall  not  pay  one  cent!" 
roared  Chan  Gow  Doy. 

"Then  I  shall  keep  every  cent"  replied 
Quan  Quock  Ming,  firmly. 
,    "Give  me  that  paper!"  demanded  Chan, 
and  he  advanced  menacingly  upon  Quan. 

"I  shall  give  you  nothing.  Get  out  of 
my  house!" 

"Give  it  to  me!" 

Chan  Gow  Doy  sprang  upon  him,  seized 
him  by  his  fat  throat  and  tried  to  throttle 
him.  Stools  were  overturned,  the  table 
was  upset  and  the  kerosene  lamp  crashed 
to  the  floor  and  went  out.  One  of  Quan*s 
wives,  alarmed  by  the  soimds  of  the 
struggle,  threw  open  a  window  and  blew  a 
police  whistle.  A  passing  patrolman  ran 
up  the  stairs,  burst  in  the  door  and  pulled 
the  combatants  apart. 

"He  first  tried  to  rob  me — then  murder 
me!"  cried  Quan  Quock  Ming,  when  an 
interpreter  had  been  called.  "I  have  a 
weak  heart,  and  this  will  surely  kill  me!" 

The  policeman  recognized  them  bcth, 
put  Chan  out  of  the  house  and  told  Quan 
to  apply  for  a  warrant  if  he  wished  his 
assailant  arrested. 

a 

The  elders  of  the  clan  of  Chan,  called 
in  conference  at  the  home  of  Chan  Gow 
Doy,  sat  listening  to  his  complaint.  He 
told  them  all  that  had  passed  between  him 
and  Quan  Quock  Ming  from  the  time, 
seventeen  years  before,  when  he  had  first 
sought  advice  from  the  fortune-teller. 
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"Hai-ie!  He  would  not  take  the  word 
of  honest  merchants  against  the  lying 
statements  of  tong  men?  How  wicked!" 
and  all  shook  their  heads  and  clicked  their 
tongues. 

"The  lawyer  told  me  that  there  was  but 
one  way  to  proceed''  added  Chan.  "He 
said  that  if  I  could  get  the  paper  back  from 
him,  he  would  have  to  prove  everything, 
or  the  magistrate  would  do  nothing." 

"How  can  that  be  accomplished?"  asked 
one  of  the  elders.  - 

"It  cannot  be  done"  declared  Chan  Gow 
Doy.  "He  keeps  it  locked  in  his  camphor- 
wood  chest.  I  have  hired  men  to  go  to  his 
house  at  night  and  take  it  from  him  by 
force,  but  they  cannot  gain  admission. 
No;  there  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  such 
a  man.  I  have  lost  my  fortune,  but  he 
shall  lose  his  life.  I  shall  offer  a  reward  to 
all  of  the  fighting  men  in  Chinatown,  and 
some  one  will  surely  accept  it  secretly." 

"Hi  low!"* 

The  elders  nodded  emphatically  in  ap- 
proval and  took  their  departure. 

Quan  Quock  Ming  seated  himself  at  his 
table,  turned  the  lamp  a  little  higher, 
picked  up  the  Analects  of  Confucius  and 
turned  the  pages  to  the  Fourth  Book. 

"It  is  social  good  feeling  that  gives 
charm  to  a  neighborhood"  he  read,  half 
aloud.  "And  where  is  the  wisdom  of  those 
who  choose  an  abode  where  it  does  not 
abide?  Those  who  are  without  it  cannot 
abide  long,  either  in  straitened  or  happy 
circumstances.  Those  who  possess  it  find 
contentment  in  it.  Those  who  are  wise  go 
after  it  as  men  go  after  gain." 

Quan  nodded  his  approval.  "What  a 
foolish  man  Chan  Gow  Doy  is,  that  he 
cannot  be  content"  he  soliloquized,  and 
resumed  his  reading.  "Riches  and  honor 
are  what  men  desire;  but  if  they  arrive  at 
them  by  improper  ways,  they  should  not 
continue  to  hold  them." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  and  again  he 
nodded.  "Chan  Gow  Doy  became  wealthy 
through  the  losses  of  others  at  his  gambling 
tables,  therefore  he  should  not  continue  to 
hold  his  wealth.  I  have  really  done  him  a 
great  service  in  depriving  him  of  it." 

"The  masterly  man  has  an  eye  to  vir- 
tue," he  read,  "the  common  man  to 
earthly  things;  the  former  has  an  eye  to 
penalties   for  error — the  latter,   to  favor. 

*That  is  true. 


Where  there  is  habitual  going  after  gain,  there 
is  much  ill  will.  Men  of  loftier  minds  mani- 
fest themselves  in  their  equitable  dealings; 
small-minded  men  in  their  going  after  gain." 

"Ha!  Quite  true!"  mused  Quan  Quock 
Ming.  "Chan  Gow  Doy  is  a  very  small- 
minded  man  of  much  ill  will,  so  he  should 
suffer  the  penalty  of  his  error." 

A  ring  at  the  door  startled  Quan.  One 
of  his  wives  entered  from  the  kitchen  and 
looked  at  him  questioningly. 

"Find  out  who  it  is  before  you  open  the 
door"  he  ordered. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  called. 

"A  girl"  replied  the  one  seeking  admit- 
tance. 

"Be  sure  that  it  is  a  girl  and  not  a  fight- 
ing man  in  disguise"  warned  Quan  Quock 
Ming. 

His  wife  slid  a  little  panel  at  the  side  of 
the  door  and  peered  out. 

"Stand  back  in  the  light  so  that  I  may 
see  you"  she  ordered.  "It  is  really  a  girl" 
she  said  to  Quan,  after  she  had  scrutinized 
the  visitor. 

"Who  is  she?" 

"She  is  a  stranger  to  me." 

"Ask  her  what  she  wants." 

"Let  me  in — quick!"  cried  the  girl,  be- 
fore she  could  be  questioned.  "I  have  run 
away  and  seek  shelter." 

"Admit  her"  ordered  Quan  at  once. 

He  noted  at  a  glance  the  girl's  fine  attire 
— such  as  is  usually  worn  by  slaves  at 
banquets  and  occasionally  by  daughters 
of  wealthy  men  on  holidays. 

"Hide  me!  Quick!  Hide  me!"  she  cried 
as  she  hurried  into  the  room,  her  face  half- 
concealed  by  the  embroidered  handker- 
chief she  carried  in  her  hand. 

"Who  are  you?"  demanded  Quan  bruskly. 

"I  am  a  slave  girl  who  has  run  away" 
she  replied.    "Help  me!" 

"Return  to  your  work  and  close  the 
door"  said  Quan  to  his  wife.  It  was  not 
well  for  women  to  know  too  much.  "To 
whom  do  you  belong?"  he  asked  the  girl. 

"To  one  of  the  family  of  Cheong.  He 
brought  me  from  Portland  to  sell  me  here, 
but  I  ran  away." 

"To  what  family  do  you  belong?" 

"To  the  clan  of  Quan." 

"Is  that  why  you  rang  at  my  door?" 

"No;  all  doors  here  are  alike  to  me.  I 
ran  up  the  stairs  till  there  were  no  more." 

"Were  you  seen  to  enter  this  house?" 
asked  Quan. 
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"I  am  a  poor  man"  he  whined.  "Would 
you  take  all — " 

"Unlock  it — and  be  quick  about  it,"  and 
she  thrust  the  revolver  almost  within  an 
arm's  length  of  his  breast. 

Quan  glanced  about  for  some  means  of 
escape,  then  obeyed  her  reluctantly. 

"Throw  back  the  lid  I"  He  did  as  he  was 
ordered.  "Now  take  out  all  the  papers  and 
spread  them  on  the  table." 

Quan  followed  her  instructions,  being 
careful  to  keep  the  bag  of  coin  covered  with 
his  long  sleeves  while  he  rummaged  in  the 
chest.  When  the  papers  were  spread  out, 
the  girl  picked  up  the  one  that  bore  the 
seal  of  Chan  Gow  Doy  and  thrust  it  inside 
her  blouse. 

"That  is  all"  she  said,  and  backed  quickly 
to  the  bedroom  door,  keeping  him  covered 
with  the  revolver. 

"Why  have  you  robbed  me  of  that  which 
is  of  no  value  to  you?"  demanded  Quan. 

"You  are  fortunate  in  escaping  with 
your  life,  which  is  of  no  value  to  any  one" 
she  replied. 

Why  do  you  wish  to  take  my  life?" 
'Because  you  took  mine — and  I  shall 
take  yours!" 

Her  eyes  blazed  at  the  recollection  of  all 
she  had  lost  and  suffered,  her  teeth  clenched 
with  hatred  and  new  determination,  and 
her  fmger  began  to  tighten  on  the  trigger. 

"Who  are  you?"  gasped  Quan  Quock  Ming. 

"I  was  Chan  Gow  Doy's  boy — Guy  Juy" 
she  replied.    "Now  I  am  only  Ah  Chut  I" 

Quan  staggered  back  and  stared  at  her 
wide-eyed.  His  jaw  sagged,  his  face  grew 
ashen  and  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
Ah  Chut  smiled  grimly  at  the  thought  of 


<<i 
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the  terror  she  had  inspired,  and  shoved  the 
revolver  toward  him.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  with  a  moan  crumpled  down  in  a  heap 
upon  the  floor.  Ah  Chut  laughed  outright 
and  lowered  the  revolver. 

"Remember!  1  shall  kill  you  yet!" 
she  cried,  then  slammed  the  bedroom  door, 
bolted  it  behind  her,  climbed  out  on  the 
fire-escape  and  fled  over  the  housetops. 

Chan  Gow  Doy  was  sitting  at  home  with 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands.  A  demand 
had  been  served  upon  him  that  day  to 
deliver  all  property  in  his  possession  to 
Quan  Quock  Ming,  and  with  it  a  covert 
threat  that  failure  to  comply  would  neces- 
sitate action  by  the  Suey  Sing  tong.  Chew 
Doo  entered  from  the  adjoining  room. 

"Aih-yah!"  cried  Chan  Gow  Doy.  "You 
are  the  cause  of  all  my  misfortune — ^you, 
who  should  have  been  born  a  girl — and 
are  a  girl.  If  you  were  only  half  the  son 
that  Ah  Chut  is—" 

Without  a  word  Chew  Doo  drew  a  paper 
from  his  blouse  and  handed  it  to  his  father. 

"What  is  this?"  cried  Chan  Gow  Doy  in 
amazement.    "Where  did  this  come  from?" 

Chew  Doo,  with  his  head  bowed  re- 
spectfully and  his  eyes  upon  the  floor, 
hesitated  an  instant  before  he  answered: 

"From  Quan  Quock  Ming's  camphor- 
wood  chest." 

"My  son — my  son!"  cried  Chan  Gow 
Doy.  He  flung  his  arms  around  Chew  Doo 
and  hugged  him  to  his  breast.  "What  a 
joy  to  have  a  worthy  son!" 

Ah  Chut,  listening  at  the  door,  smiled, 
ran  to  her  own  room,  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed  and  cried — softly  and  happily. 


The  next  "Tale  of  Old  Chinatown"  will  bo  "The  Girl  Boy"  lu  the  Dewrabor  number. 
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do  so.  Eytinge  began  to  sell  by  mail  the 
hair  goods  made  by  the  Mexican  prisoners 
— ^hat  bands,  belts,  watch  fobs,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  With  the  money  he  bought 
eggs  and  milk  for  himself  and  others. 
Even  then,  bad  as  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
he  shared  his  possessions  with  his  less  for- 
tunate brothers. 

That  was  the  beginning. 

Today  Eytinge  conducts  a  special  adver- 
tising service.  Last  year  he  made  $900.  He 
believes  he  can  make  $5,000.  Think  of 
that!  A  prisoner,  a  lifer,  too,  given  oppor- 
tunities to  render  a  service  for  which  the 
cold  business  men  will  pay  money!  Had 
E)rtinge  been  found  not  guilty  of  the  crime 
with  which  he  was  charged,  he  might,  of 
course,  have  reformed  and  lived  usefiilly. 
The  chances  are,  basing  this  statement 
upon  his  past  record,  that  he  would  not. 
Under  a  prison  system  of  the  old  kind,  he 
would  have  been  locked  in  a  cell  and  kept 
there  until  death  came  in  to  release  him. 
Under  the  present  system  he  is  given  every 
encouragement  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to 
those  with  whom  he  lives  daily,  and  to  do 
for  the  world  the  work  it  wants  him  to  do. 

Some  wise  men  think  that  Jesus  did  not 
preach  a  gospel  of  forgiveness.  The  gospel 
he  preached  was  greater.  He  spoke  of  the 
Gospel  of  Understanding.  When  we  truly 
understand  we  do  not  indulge  in  forgive- 
ness because  we  see  clearly  that  there  is 
nothing  to  forgive.  When  we  once  under- 
stand the  underlying  causes,  the  act,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  is  natural  to  us.  When, 
for  instance,  we  look  into  the  case  of  Frank 
S —  we  find  that  four  years  previous  to  his 
arrest,  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  his 
mother  became  an  invalid  and  has  been 
one  ever  since.  After  niunerous  surgical 
operations  she  was  finally  sent  to  the  insane 
asylum.  The  father  being  a  railroad  con- 
ductor and  seldom  at  home,  the  boy  natur- 
ally ran  wild.  Shortly  after  his  mother 
was  sent  to  the  asylum  he  was  apprehended 
in  a  neighboring  town  for  larceny. 

"I  talked  with  the  boy  at  the  prison," 
says  the  Governor,  "then  took  him  out  and 
had  him  put  to  work  on  the  road.  The 
father  was  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  boy's 
capacity  to  make  good  again,  and  wrote 
to  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  road  camp, 
which  was  only  seven  miles  from  the  insane 
asylum,  requesting  that  the  boy  be  not 
allowed  to  see  his  mother.  I  took  a  different 
view  of  the  matter,  however,  and  gave  him 


permission  to  go  on  his  honor  to  visit  her 
every  Sunday. 

"After  he  had  been  in  the  road  camp 
about  five  months,  I  allowed  him  to  go  back 
to  his  home.  In  the  meantime,  his  father 
had  lost  his  job  and  things  looked  pretty 
bad.  The  boy  succeeded,  after  a  time,  in 
getting  something  to  do,  and  now,  for 
several  months,  he  has  been  earning  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  whole  family,  including 
the  father,  and  is  starting  a  bank  account. 
He  is  making  a  man  of  himself." 

There  you  have  it!  A  bad  boy,  a  thief,  a 
convict  earning  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
whole  family,  including  the  father,  and 
starting  a  bank  account. 

Here  is  one  of  the  Governor's  letters  to 
this  boy: 

Dear  Friend: 

I  feel  after  your  conduct  and  the  interest 
displayed  while  with  us  that  you  will  make 
good.  I  know  that  you  will  have  to  suffer  as 
all  do  who  go  out  from  a  prison.  Some  will 
sneer  at  you  and  at  times  you  will  feel  like 
striking  back.  I  know  from  experience,  for 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  your  age  I  worked  for 
some  months  in  the  capacity  of  dishwasher  in 
a  hotel,  and  in  later  life,  when  through  years  of 
endeavor,  work  and  perseverance  to  make 
something  of  myself,  some  of  my  political  ene- 
mies took  great  delight  in  throwing  up  my  early 
hardships;  but  the  years  of  toil  had  brought 
their  reward,  and  I  could  look  my  distractors 
in  the  eye;  and  in  the  words  of  Cicero  the  old 
Roman,  when  the  Patricians  were  sneering  at 
his  poor  origin  he  replied  that  "His  worth  or 
whatever  ability  he  had  was  through  his  own 
efforts,  and  not  through  inherited  wealth  or  title. ' ' 
So  face  the  future,  and  don't  think  of  the 
past,  only  as  a  lesson.  Remember  that  f>eople 
are  interested  in  what  you  will  do  in  the  future, 
and  not  what  you  have  done  in  the  past. 

From  what  I  could  learn  your  trouble  came 
from  bad  associates.  Avoid  them  in  the 
future.  You  will  find  many  friends  who  will 
be  faithful  and  true.  When  you  get  a  good 
friend  keep  him.  I  want  you  to  consider  me 
in  the  light  of  a  friend,  not  as  the  Governor  of 
a  great  state,  for  after  all  we  are  human,  and  if 
you  can  reward  my  friendship  it  will  be  in 
making  you  a  better  man. 

In  closing  my  brief  note,  I  want  to  convey 
to  you  my  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
Happy  New  Year.      Your  friend, 

George  W.  P.  Hunt, 
Governor  of  Arizona. 

Governor  Hunt  visits  the  prison  once  a 
month  or  oftener.  He  knows  from  personal 
contact  with  the  men  what  is  happening. 
It  was  a  joy  to  watch  him  during  my  visit. 
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of  the  editorial  pencil  this  letter  is  oflFered 
just  as  it  was  written: 

Dear  Gov.  G.  P.  Hunt: 

I  will  write  you  to  let  you  know  where  I  am 
and  what  I  am  doing.  I  am  working  for  the 
U.  S.  R.  S.  at  Potholes  on  the  Ariz,  side  on  a 
hamer  for  $2.50  per  day  now.  The  first  3  days 
I  got  $2.00  per  day  and  I  pay  75  per  day  bord. 
I  worked  10  days  for  J.  C.  H — a  Farmer  near 
Bard,  Cal.  for  my  bord  till  I  got  this  job  and 
now  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  good  if  I  pos- 
ibly  can,  say,  will  you  kindly  see  in  the  letter 
that  the  Bord  sends  me  dose  not  have  any  way 
to  make  a  man  belive  that  I  am  a  convict  and  if 
I  have  the  proper  chance  I  will  make  good  to. 
I  have  conducted  my  self  sence  I  have  been  out 
just  as  if  I  was  under  a  gard  whitch  I  am  prac- 
tically in  one  way  of  saying,  so  as  the  old  saying 
give  a  man  a  chance  and  he  will  come  through 
all  right,  and  you  have  give  me  mine  and  now 

1  am  doing  all  I  can  to  make  good  on  the  page 

2  you  will  find  an  itmized  count  of  my  exi>ence 
and  I  have  $18.50  in  my  pocket  now  whitch  was 
give  me  up  there  and  $20.00  whitch  my  Brother 
and  Father  sent  me  at  Bard,  Cal. 

I  hant  no  bookkeep>er  but  I  will  do  the  best 
to  accont  for  ever  cent  that  I  can  my  figgers 
mint  run  a  little  under  or  over  but  I  will  do  my 
best  to  keep  them  strait  I  can  and  that  all 
anyone  can  do.  I  am  geting  along  here  very 
nicely  as  far  as  I  know  I  have  had  no  truble  or 
have  tutched  no  intocking  liquor  or  dont  expect 
to  I  may  goe  to  Kern  Co.  Cal.  to  work  for  my 
Father  on  a  Lease  I  dont  now  where  or  when 
yet  he  just  asked  me  if  I  would  work  for  him 
and  I  told  me  yess.  I  am  going  to  work  for  him 
for  my  Bord  if  the  Lease  proves  to  be  no  good 
if  it  is  good  then  I  will  make  it  all  right  this 
letter  leaves  me  well  and  at  work  hoping  to  hear 
good  nuse  from  you, 

Yours  truly,  G —  S — 

Expense  Account 

I. CO  meals 

1 .00  underclothes 

.  50  top  shirt 

.  75  half  sole  on  shoe 

.  75  table 

.  10  envelops 

.  50  stamps 

.  10  pencils 

.50  pipe 
2 .  00  tobacco        $25 .  00 

6.50 

6.50 


$18.50  balance  in  my  Pocket 

It  is  true  that  the  Florence  prison  is  not 
perfect  as  an  educational  institution.  It 
is  not  producing  one  hundred  per  cent  re- 
sults. But  that  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  state's  Chief  Exec- 
utive.   The  good  that  has  been  done  down 


to  date,  has  been  done  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  countless  objections  which  came  from 
those  who  have  forgotten  the  command  of 
the  Great  Teacher  when  he  told  those 
among  the  crowd  who  were  without  sin  to 
cast  the  first  stone. 

"To  make  the  blankety-blank  dogs  pay 
for  their  sins  is  what  a  prison  is  for,"  said 
one  kindly  enemy  of  prison  reform.  He 
doesn't  realize  that  in  intelligence  he  ranks 
with  those  men  of  an  older  age  who 
thought  all  insane  persons  possessed  of  a 
devil,  and  who  chained  them  in  noisome 
dungeons  until  the  great  Liberator,  Death, 
came  in  to  set  them  free.  Governor  Hunt 
knows  that  the  time  is  coming,  and  he 
hopes  his  work  in  Arizona  will  hasten  it, 
when  offenders  against  the  law  will  receive 
from  the  state  treatment  superior  to  that 
given  to  the  insane  in  our  best  asylums. 

"Our  prisons,"  says  the  Governor,  "will 
become  training  schools  in  which  men  and 
women  will  be  fitted  for  life  in  the  world. 
Than  this,  surely,  there  can  be  no  greater 
work.  Just  why  there  should  be  men  of 
intelligence  to  fight  against  such  an  idea, 
I  do  not  quite  understand.  I  believe  with 
Donald  Lowrie,  who  wrote  *My  Life  in 
Prison,'  that  *some  day  the  people  will 
realize  the  fact  that  the  man  at  the  head  of 
a  state  prison  should  be  just  as  capable 
and  efficient  as  a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
imiversity,  for  every  aspect  of  human  life 
and  character  is  contained  within  the  four 
walls  of  a  penitentiary.  And  some  day  it 
will  not  even  be  necessary  to  have  walls  of 
brick  and  stone  at  all.  Paroled  prisoners 
have  no  walls,  yet  85  per  cent  of  them  are 
making  good,  circumscribed  by  moral  walls 
which  are  just  as  effective  as  material 
walls'." 

Of  course  this  work  could  not  have  been 
done  by  the  Governor  without  the  help  of 
efficient  men  whose  ideals  are  his  ideals. 
Superintendent  Robert  Sims  is  a  low-voiced, 
quiet,  efficient  man.  When  people  who  be- 
lieve in  capital  punishment  ask  him  if  he 
would  hang  a  man,  he  quietly  asks:  "Would 
you  have  me  hang  your  father  or  your 
husband  or  your  brother?"  That  to  him 
is  the  question  people  must  ask  them- 
selves. "Hang  him!  Hang  him!"  yells  the 
mob.  But  crouching  back  there,  with  a 
broken  heart,  is  someone  who  says  "My 
son!    My  son!" 

The  striped  clothing  system,  the  balls 
and  chain,  the  silence  rule,  the  snakes  (an 
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unventilated  dungeon  below  the  gromid 
where  the  prisoner  was  chained  in  a  cramped 
position  tor  days  at  a  time.  In  the  Yuma 
"snakes"  mosquitos  drove  men  crazy), 
bread-and-water-diet,  restricted  mail  priv- 
ileges— all  are  gone  from  Arizona.  In  the 
"snakes"  lives  an  old  railroad  man  who  has 
fitted  the  place  up  for  a  home.  He  showed 
me  his  pet  mice,  handling  them  with  a 
gentleness  and  love  that  brought  the  tears. 

They  have  a  big  educational  building, 
erected  by  the  men,  in  which  are  held  Sun- 
day evening  concerts.  The  men  sing  and 
play,  listen  to  some  good  talk  by  a  visitor, 
or  enjoy  the  moving 
pictures.  The  night 
I  was  there  Governor 
Hunt  sat  on  a  chair 
a  few  rows  in  front 
of  me,  smoking  a 
cigar.  In  came  a 
young  Mexican  pris- 
oner, took  a  seat 
near  that  of  the 
Governor's,  took  out 
the  makings,  rolled 
a  cigarette,  crossed 
his  legs  contentedly 
and — he  and  the 
Governor  smoked  to- 
gether likea  coupleof 
fraternity  brothers. 

They  have  a  fine 
library,  a  school- 
room, a  reatling- 
room.  Plays  are 
staged  by  the  pris- 
oners in  the  amuse- 
ment hall.  Profes- 
sors rnmp  nvpr  from  '■''"  auperriilenrtent  U  > 
sors  come  over  irom  man   who  ^ares  i 

the  fine  state  uni- 
versity at  Tucson  (another  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's pet  institutions.  He  believes  in 
education)  to  lecture  on  some  instructive 
subject.  Dr.  W.  G.  Randall,  who  looks 
after  the  health  of  the  inmates,  is  one  of  the 
finest  surgeons  in  the  West.  A  new  sana- 
torium, with  wide  screened  porches,  has 
l)een  erected  to  give  to  the  tubercular  pa- 
tients the  benefit  of  all  that  science  has 
learned  in  its  eilort  to  stamp  out  the  white 
plague. 

Not  content  with  bettering  conditions 
in  Arizona,  the  officials  are  working  daily 
to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  ail  the 
prisons  of  the  country.  Parole  Clerk  J.  J. 
Sanders,  a  steady,  silent  thinker,  is  doing 


everything  in  his  power  to  persuade  the 
national  government  to  remove  the  restric- 
tions on  prisoners'  mail.     In  Arizona  the 
men  can  receive  all  the  mail  their  friends 
and  relatives  care  to  send  them.    "Let  the 
men  keep  in  touch  with  the  world,"  says 
Sanders.     "Let  them  learn  all  they  can. 
What   they   need   is   growth.     If   letters, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  will  help 
them,  let  them  have  that  help.    The  way 
to  remove  the  bad  ideas  that  may  be  in 
their  minds  when  they  come  in  is  to  supply 
them  with  better  ideas.    Of  course  I  read 
all  the  letters  as  they  come  in  and  go  out, 
but  it  is  seldom  that 
one  is  held  up.    The 
only  letters    I  hold 
up  are  those  which 
do  not  represent  the 
writer's  best.     All  I 
try  to  be  is  a  kindly 
editor." 

Politics     had     a 
whole  lot  to  do  with 
the   placing  of   the 
Arizona    prison    at 
Florence.    It  should 
never     have     been 
built  on  a  desert,  out 
of  the  way  of  the 
irrigation  ditches.  If 
Governor  Hunt  had 
his  way,  the  prison 
would     have     been 
erected  in  some  part 
of  the  state   where 
the   men    could   be 
used    in    developing 
a  state  farm.    The 
Governor      believes 
that  there  is  nothing 
like  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine,  coupled 
with  honest  work  in  the  soil,  to  clean  up  a 
man's  mind  and  take  the  foolishness  out  of 
him.    He  believes,  too,  that  a  crime  is  com- 
mitted against  a  man  when  he  is  com{>elled 
by  the  state  to  spend  his  days  in  unproduc- 
tive loafing.    Most  of  the  men  who  enter  the 
Arizona  prison  are  what  may  be  called  com- 
mon   laborers,    men   who   are   best  fit  by 
nature  for  work  where  more  body  than 
brain  is  needed. 

With  such  a  farm  {which  is  one  of  Gov- 
ernor Hunt's  dreams)  the  prison  might  be 
made  self-supporting.  The  men  would  not 
only  receive  a  daily  wage,  which  would 
enable  them  to  help  themselves  and  their 
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War  or  No  War,  tlie  Exposition! 

By  GEORGE  HOUGH  PERRY 
Director  oi  Exploitation,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 


SIX  weeks  ago,  and  within  a  few  days 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  European 
war,  the  management  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  was  called 
up)on  to  answer  the  question  reaching  it 
from  hundreds  of  inquirers:  "Will  the  war 
cause  the  postponement  of  the  Exposition?" 

The  answer  was  prompt  and  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  the  decision  was  necessarily  based 
more  on  confidence  than  on  conviction.  In 
those  early  days,  with  nation  after  nation 
filing  ultimatums,  declaring  war  and  mobi- 
lizing troops,  nobody  knew  how  far  the  con- 
flagration would  extend;  nobody  could  even 
guess  what  its  results  would  be. 

The  management  of  the  Exposition,  how- 
ever, rested  their  decision  on  a  feeling  that 
the  Exposition  itself  was  so  far  advanced 
that  nothing  short  of  a  world-wide  catas- 
trophe could  seriously  interfere  with  Its 
success  and  that  the  European  war  would 
be  confined  to  four  or  five  nations  only. 
Furthermore  it  was  argued  that  even  the 
nations  actually  engaged  in  war  might,  for 
that  very  reason,  be  more  inclined  than 
ever  to  give  a  demonstration  of  their  finan- 
cial resources  and  their  achievements  in 
the  arts  of  peace  and  might  therefore  go  on 
with  their  exposition  plans. 

As  to  the  Exposition  itself,  the  situation 
at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  was  more 
than  encouraging — it  was  substantially  an 
assurance  of  the  greatest  success  an  exposi- 
tion has  ever  had.  At  that  time  the  Ex- 
position had  definite  promises  of  participa- 
tion from  more  foreign  nations  than  have 
ever  previously  taken  part  in  an  exposition; 
the  total  amount  of  money  appropriated 
by  these  nations  was  the  largest  in  exposi- 
tion history;  more  American  states  and 
territories  had  agreed  to  participate,  and 
with  a  larger  total  of  appropriations  than 
ever  before;  the  extent,  importance,  novelty 
and  interest  of  the  promised  foreign  and 
domestic  displays  surpassed  all  precedent; 
more  national  and  state  pavilions  had  been 
planned  than  any  exposition  in  history  had 


ever  had;  the  space  in  every  exhibit  palace 
was  over-applied  for  from  two  to  five  times; 
the  general  public  interest  in  this  country 
and  abroad  seemed  to  exceed  anything 
known  in  exposition  history  at  a  corre- 
sponding time  and  the  assurance  of  attend- 
ance was  such  as  gave  transportation  ex- 
perts some  imeasiness  as  to  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  the  crowds. 

It  was  on  this  situation  that  the  blow  fell 
and  it  was  because  of  this  situation,  plus 
certain  financial  and  local  considerations, 
that  the  decision  not  to  postpone  was  made. 

Every  day  that  has  passed  has  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  word  came  from  France  in  a 
cablegram  stating  that  while  the  prosecu- 
tion of  its  work  might  be  hindered,  its  plans 
and  intentions  remain  unchanged.  Similar 
word  followed  almost  immediately  from 
Italy.    . 

Within  a  week  after  the  war  actually 
began,  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  European  na- 
tions not  at  war  suddenly  realized  that  a 
new  economic  situation  had  arisen.  Word 
came  from  various  South  American  coun- 
tries that  something  very  like  a  famine  was 
anticipated  in  certain  lines  of  goods,  a  sup)- 
ply  of  which  had  been  for  years  almost 
monopolized  by  Germany,  France  and  Great 
Britain.  The  sudden  closing  of  these  sources 
of  supply,  especially  those  of  Germany  and 
France,  seemed  to  create  a  trade  opportunity 
for  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries, 
especially  those  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  realized  at  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Exposition  afforded  ap.  easy  and 
efficient  method  of  presenting  American 
goods  to  the  attention  of  exhibitors  and 
consumers  in  South  and  Central  America. 
This  realization  was  almost  immediately 
reflected  by  the  sudden  and  sharp  increase 
in  the  demand  for  exhibit  space  which  at 
this  time  promises  to  far  overbalance  any 
possible  loss  of  exhibits  from  the  Eiuropean 
countries  at  war. 
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There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  serious  loss  of  exhibits 
even  from  the  belligerent  nations.  Word 
has  been  received  from  the  proposed  Ger- 
man exhibitors  who,  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  had  reserved  a  large  amount  of 
space.  This  committee  now  request  that 
the  space  so  reserved  be  held  for  their  use, 
and  an  intimation  is  made  that  a  request 
for  increased  space  may  even  be  expected. 
Similar  word  has  come  from  a  committee 
representing  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  newspapers  there  has 
appeared  an  interview  with  a  British  Cab- 
inet officer  who  states  that  the  war  makes  it 
even  more  important  than  ever  that  such 
manufacturers  make  a  large  exhibit  here. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  thirty-one 
foreign  nations  have  definitely  agreed  to 
participate  in  this  Exposition.  Of  these 
thirty-one  there  are  but  four  directly  or 
indirectly  involved  in  the  war.  Even  should 
the  Exposition  lose  in  toto  the  exhibits 
promised  by  those  nations  it  would  lose 
but  six  per  cent  of  its  total  promised  ex- 
hibits, but  as  above  noted  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  a  total  loss  and  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  wall  be  no  loss  whatever. 

Whatever  happens  as  regards  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  belligerent  nations  the  Ex- 
position still  has  an  assured  participation 
of  European  nations  as  follows:  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway,  Sweden,  The  Nether- 
lands, Denmark,  Italy  and  Turkey.  In 
addition  to  these  Japan,  China,  Siam, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  The  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
Uruguay,  Cuba,  Honduras,  Santo  Domingo 


and  Guatemala  will  have  the  largest  ex- 
hibits they  have  ever  made  at  any  exposi- 
tion. 

Forty-one  of  the  American  states  and 
territories  have  agreed  to  participate  and 
have  appropriated  or  raised  funds  for  the 
purpose.  All  but  two  or  three  of  these  are 
erecting  buildings.  The  section  of  the  Ex- 
position grounds  devoted  to  national  and 
state  pavilions  is  already  positively  assured 
of  being  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  elaborate  that  any  exp)osition  has 
shown,  and  this  entirely  without  regard  to 
what  the  warring  nations  may  eventually 
do. 

An  interesting  item  is  the  fact  that  be- 
tween August  1 6th  and  31st,  fifteen  organi- 
zations announced  their  decision  to  hold 
conventions  at  the  Exposition — fifteen  con- 
ventions in  fifteen  days,  a  faster  pace  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  the  Exposition's 
arrangements. 

On  the  physical  side  the  Exposition  is 
today  more  than  ninety  per  cent  completed. 
Its  architectural  and  landscape  beauty,  its 
artistic  attraction,  its  unprecedented  com- 
mercial importance  and  educational  value 
are  assured.  California,  in  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  the  hostess  state 
of  the  nation,  planned  so  to  p)erform  her 
duties  that  the  world  would  say  ''Well 
done."  She  planned  the  greatest  exp)osi- 
tion  in  history  and  she  has  built  it.  War 
or  no  war,  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  will  be  the  most  beautiful,  the 
most  significant,  the  most  interesting  and 
the  most  important  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 


BITS  OF  EVIDENCE 


August  24,  1914. 
Hon.  C.  C.  Moore, 

President,  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
p)osition, 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Sir:  Even  though  Japan  is  now  compelled 
to  enter  the  vortex  of  war  by  her  treaty  obhgations 
under  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance  to  maintain  the 
perpetual  peace  in  the  Far  East,  I  have  the  honor  to 
assure  you  that  our  plan  of  participation  will  in  no 
way  be  affected. 

Considering  that  we  made  the  most  successful 
exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exp>osition  at  the  time  of 
our  struggle  for  national  existence  against  Russia, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  supposition  that  our  plan 
will  suffer  from  the  war  situation. 

At  this  very  moment,  we  are  arranging  for  a 


larger  and  better  exhibit  than  originally  planned, 
and  negotiations  for  additional  exhibit  space  in  all 
the  buildings  are  now  being  made  with  the  Chiefs 
of  your  various  departments.  This  morning  we 
have  received  a  cable  instruction  from  Conmiissioner 
General  Yamawaki  to  secure  10,700  square  feet  for 
additional  space  in  the  Palace  of  Manufactures. 

We  will  have  our  exhibits  not  only  as  planned  but 
we  are  endeavoring  to  make  our  exhibits  better  and 
larger  than  our  original  plan. 

Assuring  you  again  that  the  spirit  of  our  partici- 
pation will  fully  be  carried  out,  and  our  exhibits, 
buildings,  and  gardens  will  be  ready  when  the  Ex- 
position opens,  I  remain. 

Very  Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)  Yasutaro  Numano, 
Acting  Consul-General  of  Japan. 


IP  noble  arches  of  (ho  Rletng  Sun  and  the  SeMnsSun.  vhich  form  the  easl 
iiirt  or  Che  L'liivene  at  the  heart  of  the  Exposition,  are  now  betnn  crowned 
signed  lor  them.  Agnlnit  the  »ky,  hlRh  above  the  blue  hay  of  San  Franc 
the  East  and  West  are  being  lifted  to  their  loftr  places,  at  a  time  when  Ctv 
a  world  war.  are  joining  in  assurances  ol  their  participation  In  the  greate 


h  the  simbols  ol 


atlons  themselves,  in  spite  of 
>f  Inlematlonal  eiposltlons 


Bruges,  Belciitm,  August  i8. 
Geokce  a.  Destjisom, 

Chief  of  the  Department  of  Horticulture. 
Dear  Sir:  This  war  is  a  great  blow  to  us.  Busi- 
ness on  the  continent  is  at  an  absolute  standstill; 
but  I  have  confidence  in  our  English  fleet  to  keep 
the  sea  open,  and  therefore  do  not  anticipate  trouble 
in  shippinK  to  the  United  States.  We  will  send  the 
ten  thousand  bulbs  and  plants  we  promised  you 
for  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition, 
about  November,  as  you  will  want  them  for  planting 
early  in  the  year.  They  will  be  in  many  colors  and 
will  take  up  a  space  of  about  !,ooo  square  feet.  We 
are  looking  forward  to  quieter  times,  and  trust  that 
this  disastrous  war  wiQ  not  last  very  long.  We 
have  not  given  up  hopes  of  vi^ting  the  Exposition. 
(Signed)  Loms  L.  Sander, 
Head  of  the  Royal  Nurseries. 

San  FRANasco,  Cal.,  Sept.  24,  '9i4- 
Geo.  H.  Perry, 

Director  of  Exploitation. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Perry:  Replying  to  your  inquiry 
as  to  whelher  or  not  the  Netherlands  is  continuing 
with  its  preparations  for  its  participation  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San 
Francisco,  I  beg  lo  inform  you  that  the  Central 
Commission  of  the  Netherlands  tor  the  Exposition 
is  proceeding,  without  delay,  with  the  construction 
of  the  official  pavilion  and  the  laying  out  of  the 
Holland  gardens  in  the  Horticulture  Division. 

The  pavilion  of  the  Netherlands  is  nearing  com- 
pletion, and  will  be  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
official  Govemmeatal  exhibits,  both  from  Holland 
and  its  Colonies,  this  coming  November,  and  we 


expect  to  have  the  building  ready  for  the  opening 
on  February  Joth,  1515. 

The  Holland  gardens  are  likewise  nearing  oom- 
■pletion,  and  we  expect  to  plant  the  famous  Dutch 
bulbs  on  or  before  November  first. 

I  beg  furthennore  to  state  that  the  Holland 
steamship  companies  and  other  private  exhibitors 
fully  expect  lo  have  their  exhibits  in  place  on  or 
before  February  ist,  igij. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  H.  A.  Van  Coenen  Torchiana, 
Resident  Commissioner  of  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands,  and    Consul-Ckneral  at    the  Port  <A 
Son  Frandsco. 

Sept.  J5,  1 9 14, 
Hon.  T.  G.  SrAUSiHTH, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  to  China. 
Dear  Sir:  On  the  Steamship  "Manchuria," 
which  arrived  in  San  Francisco  the  17th  day  of 
September,  iqi4,  there  was  received  from  China 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  tons  of  building  mate- 
rial, consisting  of  carvings,  cement,  paints,  and  oChei 
materials  needed  to  finish  China's  national  pavilion, 
which  is  now  about  seventy-five  per  cent  completed. 
You  will  remember  that  China's  distinguished 
President,  the  Hon.  Yuan  Shi  Kai,  said  to  vou 
when  in  Peking  that  every  possible  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  Exposition  to  extend  Ciiina's  for- 
eign trade  relations.  This  is  true  today  as  it  was 
when  said  to  you  last  April. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  C.  Hwang, 
y.  L.  Sao, 
Chinese  CommissioQepi  tAO»ioMsEiiBs&- 
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the  robbery,  of  course,  but  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  the  necklace  particularly.  I  was  just 
curious,  I  guess,  when  I  squeezed  the  pack- 
age and  I  thought  it  was  little  marbles. 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  thought  that  it 
might  be  the  pearls  flashed  into  my  mind, 
so  I  didn't  go  to  Miss  Allison's  room  but 
brought  the  package  to  the  office  and  it  was 
turned  over  to  Mr.  Douglas.  That  is  all  I 
know." 

'^  After  you  received  the  package  did  you 
notice  which  way  the  lady  went?"  asked 
Lanagan. 

"Well—"  the  bell-boy  seemed  loth  to 
proceed.  "Well — just  as  I  turned  away  it 
seemed  to  me  she  was  turning  again  for  the 
door  to  the  room.    That's  the  last  I  saw." 

Miss  Allison  sank  into  a  chair.  Masters, 
his  face  very  white,  stepped  before  her. 

"Constance!  Do  not  believe  this!  It  is 
wrong — something  is  wrong  here!" 

But  her  voice  was  steady  and  her  eyes 
were  clear  as  she  said  quietly:  "I  believe 
you,  Sterrett." 

"Something's  wrong,  all  right"  came 
Leslie's  saturnine  comment.  "All  the  world 
seems  to  be  out  to  do  you,  eh,  Mr.  Masters? 
Every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  and  his  lady 
pal  is  out  in  one  grand  conspiracy  against 
you,  eh?  Even  the  little  pearls  have  legs 
and  they  help  out  the  grand  scheme  to  do 
you  by  walking  into  your  shirt,  eh?  I  guess 
you  got  scared  and  had  the  stuff  sent  back. 
So,  laddy  hoo,  I  think  you  will  come  along 
with  me  to  the  little  accommodations  the 
city  reserves  for  your  kind  of  people.  The 
jig  is  up  with  you.    Come  along." 

"One  moment,  Chief."  It  was  Lanagan 
again.  "Describe  this  woman"  he  said  to 
the  bell-boy. 

"She  wore  a  long  fur  coat,  with  a  heavy 
automobile  veil  pulled  over  her  hat  and  face. 
I  could  not  see  her  face." 

"Wasn't  that  rather  a  peculiar  costume?" 

"I  didn't  think  so"  replied  the  boy. 
"Guests  were  beginning  to  go  to  their  ma- 
chines from  the  hotel.  I  thought  she  was 
preparing  to  go  to  hers." 

Leslie  held  a  whispered  conference  with 
Douglas,  who  left  the  room  hurriedly. 
Lanagan  meantime  stepped  to  the  telephone 
and  in  a  few  words  gave  to  the  impatient 
Sampson,  at  the  Enquirer  office,  the  de- 
tails of  the  recovery  of  the  jewels,  not 
omitting  the  veiled  lady. 

The  Chief  turned  to  Masters.  "I'm 
sorry"  he  said.    "But  I'll  have  to  ask  you 


to  come  with  me.  When  we  get  this  mys- 
terious lady  we'll  about  have  this  case 
cleaned  up,  I  think.  I'll  go  to  your  rooms 
with  you  while  you  change  into  your  regu- 
lar clothes." 

Masters  stood  as  though  petrified.  "You 
will,  will  you?"  he  finally  managed  to  ex- 
plode. "We've  had  about  enough  of  this! 
Leave  this  room!  Get  out  of  here  before 
you  are  thrown  out!"  He  advanced  a  step, 
but,  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  could  scarce  fol- 
low the  motion,  Leslie  had  twisted  both  of 
Masters'  wrists  dexterously  and  there  came 
a  soft  click-click  and  the  society  exquisite 
stood  manacled. 

When  handcuffs  are  slipped  onto  one's 
wrists  for  the  first  time  the  effect  is  likely 
to  be  disturbing.  Masters  looked  down, 
dazed,  at  the  nickeled  circlets. 

Into  the  electric  atmosphere  Allison's 
voice  came.  "Here,  Leslie,  here!  We'll 
take  care  of  this  thing  ourselves!  We  don't 
want  any  notoriety  for  anybody !  The  neck- 
lace is  back,  isn't  it?  Well,  we  won't  prose- 
cute; that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Take  off  those 
handcuffs.': 

But  Leslie  deigned  no  answer. 

"You'll  try  that  trick  again  in  a  hurry, 
you  will!"  he  chopped  at  Masters. 

Miss  Allison  had  jumped  to  her  feet. 
"Release  him!"  she  cried  imperiously, 
"What  have  you  to  arrest  him  on?  The 
necklace  is  here.  Evidently  some  one  was 
playing  a  joke  on  me!  It  is  all  here! 
What  earthly  reason  have  you — what  case 
can  you  make  in  court,  by  arresting  Mr. 
Masters?"  Her  bosom  was  rising  and 
falUng  rapidly  in  her  excitement.  "The 
law  requires  some  sort  of  evidence 
against  a  prisoner,  doesn't  it?  And  what 
in  the  world  have  you  got  against  him?" 

"This"  Leslie  answered  succinctly,  taking 
one  of  the  two  pearls  from  his  pocket. 

Miss  Allison  stepped  forward  for  the  second 
time  that  night  and  examined  it  critically. 

"I  have  already  told  you  it  is  not  mine" 
she  said.  Her  father,  puzzled,  was  watch- 
ing her  face;  his  imperious  daughter  was 
always  a  fresh  puzzle  to  him.  Masters,  a 
baffled,  desperate  look  in  his  eyes,  glanced 
quickly  at  her  also. 

"No?  But  how  about  this?"  Leslie 
lifted  up  the  two  dangling  ends  of  the  neck- 
lace where  they  hung  about  her  neck.  It 
was  quite  evident  that  a  pearl  or  two  was 
missing,  for  nearly  a  half  an  inch  of  the 
gold  thread  was  exposed. 
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"It  was  broken"  replied  Miss  AUison, 
"and  the  thread  simply  stretched.  That 
is  all."  She  lifted  the  jewels  from  her  neck 
and  began  to  count  them.  Twice  she  made 
the  count  before  she  spoke.  Then  she 
announced  triumphantly:  "They  are  all 
here!  I  don't  know  where  those  pearls 
came  from!  They  are  all  here — one  hun- 
dred and  eight  of  them,  the  entire  string!" 

"Is  that  number  correct?"  asked  Leslie, 
turning  to  the  father. 

There  was  a  second's  hesitation.  "To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  yes" 
replied  Allison,  soberly. 

"How  many  did  you  say?"  asked Lanagan. 

"I  said  one  hundred  and  eight"  replied 
Miss  Allison. 

Leslie's  eyes  were  fairly  glaring.  He 
stepped  to  Masters  and  slipped  a  tiny  key 
into  the  handcuffs,  removing  them. 

"For  tonight,  my  laddy  buck,  you're 
safe"  he  said  grimly.  "But  watch  your 
step,  son,  because  I'm  right  after  you." 
He  turned  angrily  and  stalked  from  the 
room,  obviously  taking  the  only  course 
open  to  him  where  the  parties  to  the  theft 
refused  deliberately  to  identify  the  one 
piece  of  evidence  incriminating  Masters, 
and  when  in  fact  the  chain  was  again  in 
the  owner's  possession  and  the  owner  was 
definitely  asserting  that  it  was  intact. 
And  possibly  the  entire  affair  was  a  hoax. 
Even  Chiefs  of  Police  have  their  limita- 
tions in  making  arrests  on  suspicion.  But 
then — there  was  the  pearl  on  Chappie 
Carrol.  Strange,  that  circumstance;  very 
strange.  Thus  brooding,  Leslie  went  about 
his  methodical  task.  He  would  hang  to 
that  case  like  a  hound  on  a  trail.  He  did 
not  give  back  the  two  pearls  he  had. 

"I  want  you  to  do  me  one  favor,  Mr. 
Allison"  said  Lanagan,  after  the  departure 
of  Leslie.  "Telephone  to  your  house 
manager  that  I  am  to  be  given  all  the 
privileges  I  want  in  the  hotel  for  the  next 
day  or  two.  I  believe  we  have  not  nearly 
gotten  to  the  bottom  of  this  thing  yet." 

"It  will  be  done  immediately"  replied 
the  magnate,  and  stepped  to  the  telephone 
to  give  his  instructions.  He  was  president 
of  the  Allison  hotel  company. 

"You  certainly  do  not  believe  with  the 
police?"  asked  Masters  eagerly.  "I  know 
you  do  not,  or  you  would  not  be  taking 
your  present  attitude." 

"I  have  not  as  yet  fully  made  up  my 
mind"  replied  Lanagan  crisply.    "It  would 


therefore  be  foolish  of  me  to  discuss  the 
case  at  all."  The  next  moment  the  door 
closed  behind  him. 

"There  are  several  things  needing  very 
urgent  attention"  he  reflected  as  he  walked 
rapidly  down  the  corridor  to  take  the 
elevator  for  the  main  office. 

In  the  Allison  suite  Masters  was  taking 
his  departure. 

"Constance"  he  said  earnestly,  "the  very 
taint  of  such  accusation  so  crushes  me  that 
I  give  the  appearance  of  guilt!  It  is  so  in 
many  cases.  It  is  a  monstrous  circum- 
stance I  am  entangled  in !  I  am  conscious, 
very  conscious,  that  I  do  not  seem  to  have 
stood  up  and  fought  back  as  I  should  have. 
But  if  I  did,  then  they  would  say  all  the 
more  quickly^  I  was  defiant  and  hardened! 
I  can  think  of  things  to  say  now  that  I 
couldn't  think  of  this  evening — the  pearl, 
for  instance:  it  must  have  been  placed  in 
my  pocket  by  some  one  anxious  to  smut 
me  in  your  eyes.  And  then  this  string  of 
pearls,  coming  apparently  through  the 
agency  of  a  mysterious  woman  from  my 
apartment!  Cannot  you  see  that  it  must  be 
some  terrible  conspiracy?" 

"Yes"  she  replied.  "I  think  it  must  be. 
I  am  very  tired,  Sterrett,  and  I  wish  you 
would  leave  me  now.  Everything  will 
come  out  all  right." 

He  made  his  farewells  and  left,  a  picture 
of  dejection  and  misery. 

The  three  seated  themselves.  Nothing 
was  said  for  many  moments.  Miss  Alli- 
son's head  gradually  drooped  into  her 
hands  and  she  suddenly  gave  way  to  un- 
restrained weeping.  Her  aunt  ministered 
to  her,  and  her  maid  came  running  in. 
Soon  the  heiress  of  the  Allisons  was  pouring 
her  bitter  thoughts  into  tears  on  her  pillow. 

The  father  paced  backward  and  forward, 
imeasily,  conscious  that  the  eyes  of  his 
sister  were  fastened  upon  him. 

"David"  she  suddenly  said,  "doesn't 
it  all  look  rather — singular?" 

He  made  a  helpless  gesture,  placed  one 
finger  to  his  lips  and  motioned  toward  the 
door  connecting  with  Miss  Allison's  room, 
"Not  so  loud"  he  said  anxiously. 

"But  doesn't  it?"  she  persisted.  "Why 
did  Constance  lie  to  that  detective?  Why 
did  you  lie?  She  knew  and  you  knew  there 
were  one  hundred  and  ten  pearls  on  the 
string.  And  that  pearl  the  detective  had 
is  one  of  the  two  from  that  string.  Your 
dear  wife  spent  many  years  getting  those 
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pearls  together,  all  of  one  size  and  color, 
and  I  know  and  you  know  how  pleased 
she  was  when  she  had  one  hundred;  and 
how,  later,  she  was  fortunate  in  finding 
ten  more  and  then  she  stopped  and  had 
the  necklace  made." 

"Now,  Martha"  began  her  brother,  fuss- 
ingly.  "You  please  let  us  men  folks  handle 
this — ^Lanagan  and  myself.  I  think  with 
him  that  there's  something  deeper  than 
any  of  us  suspect  here." 

"At  the  same  time  you  notice  the  re- 
porter refused  to  come  out  and  tell  Sterrett, 
when  Sterrett  asked  him,  that  he  couldn't 
say  suspicion  was  not  directed  toward 
him." 

"Well,  that  is  nothing,"  irascibly. 
"These  detectives  don't  discuss  their  cases, 
and  Lanagan  is  more  of  a  detective  than 
a  reporter.  For  goodness  sake,  Martha, 
Constance  feels  badly  enough  about  it. 
I  know  she  is  fighting  against  suspicions." 

"Fudge!  A  lot  you  know  about  it. 
That  mysterious  lady  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  Sterrett's  apartments  is  caus- 
ing her  more  concern  than  any  mere  sus- 
picion she  may  have  about  the  necklace. 
But  don't  concern  yourself,  David,  with 
lecturing  me.  In  Constance's  presence, 
whatever  my  own  thoughts,  I,  of  course, 
believe  in  Sterrett's  innocence." 

"Yes,  and  I  believe  in  his  innocence 
out  of  her  presence"  snapped  Allison  testily. 
His  clear-thinking  sister  frequently  dis- 
commoded him  with  her  native  faculty 
for  touching  exactly  upon  his  innermost 
thoughts.  "I'm  going  out  now  and  locate 
Younger.  He  was  in  the  grill  with  a  party 
a  short  time  ago.     Possibly  he  is  there  yet." 

Allison  was  a  fellow  club  member  with 
Colonel  Marshall  Younger,  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer.  Lanagan  had  of  late  been  doing 
a  good  many  commissions  for  Younger, 
involving  matters  pertaining  to  the  families 
or  affairs  of  the  pubUsher's  friends.  The 
newspaperman's  fame  was  spreading  rap- 
idly. The  bond  matter,  of  which  the 
banker  spoke,  had  been  a  trifling  investi- 
gation for  the  financier  at  Younger's  re- 
quest. 

Allison  soon  located  Younger  and  stated 
the  facts.  The  two  went  to  Masters'  rooms, 
where  they  found  that  gentleman  on  a 
couch  in  a  posture  of  dejection.  Allison 
explained  that  he  wanted  Lanagan  to  work 
to  clear  Masters'  name,  and  the  broker 
fell  in  with  the  idea  eagerly. 


"Of  course,  things  can't  go  on  in  this 
manner"  Masters  said.  "Some  of  the 
papers  are  bound  to  get  wind  of  the  pearl 
episode,  and  when  they  do,  well,  I  might 
just  as  well  have  been  the  guilty  man,  for 
a  story  like  that  will  cling  to  me  for  a  life- 
time." 

Younger  had  not  lost  his  keen  newspaper 
instinct  for  excitement.  "The  next  step 
is  to  find  Lanagan"  he  remarked  briskly. 
"Let  us  all  scatter,  and  the  first  man  who 
discovers  him  bring  him  to  this  room.  We 
will  all  keep  in  touch  with  the  room  from 
time  to  time  by  telephone." 

It  was  Allison  who  finally  located  Lana- 
gan in  the  bookkeeper's  room,  carefully 
scanning  the  names  of  the  guests  in  all  of 
the  rooms  on  the  tenth  floor,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  south  corridor, 
where  Masters'  room  was  located.  He 
made  no  comment  on  his  w-ork  when  Alli- 
son interrupted  him,  but  the  latter  noticed 
that  Lanagan  had  written  down  the  names 
and  room  numbers  of  several  guests  on 
his  pad  of  note  paper.  They  hurried  back 
to  Masters'  rooms,  and  there  in  a  short 
time  arrived  Younger  and  Masters. 

"I  do  not  want  to  lose  any  time"  began 
Lanagan,  as  soon  as  they  were  together. 
"Time  may  be  very  valuable  between  now 
and  daylight." 

"You  have  a  clew?"  asked  Younger, 
curiously. 

"I  would  rather  not  discuss  the  situa- 
tion— ^yet"  replied  Lanagan.  "Now,  there 
is  just  one  condition  in  my  working  in  Mr. 
Masters'  behalf.  Colonel  Younger"  he 
went  on.  "And  that  is  that  Mr.  Masters 
conceal  nothing  from  me,  answer  every 
question  I  ask  hun  directly  and  fully,  and 
place  himself  absolutely  under  my  direction." 

"I  shall  do  that"  replied  Masters.  "I 
am  naturally  most  eager  to  be  rid  of  this 
singular  cloud  of  suspicion." 

"Tell  me,  then,"  said  Lanagan,  "what 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  air  of  restraint 
over  you  during  the  scene  in  Douglas' 
office  and  later,  in  the  Allison  apartments? 
You  did  not  act  as  a  man  would  in  normal 
possession  of  his  senses,  charged  with  a 
crime  of  that  nature.  And  w^hy  did  you 
take  so  much  umbrage  at  Winkeppner? 
It  seemed  singular  to  me,  to  say  the  least. 
I  can  hardly  blame  Leslie  for  his  suspicions." 

Masters'  eyes  opened  wide  and  his  jaws 
dropped.  "You  are  a  remarkable  ob- 
server" he  said  slowly,  a&  <iss5N»s^  e^aaR.^. 
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"What  was  it?"  persisted  Lanagan. 

Masters  glanced  at  Younger  helplessly. 
That  shrewd  and  graduate  newspaperman 
fell  quickly  into  Lanagan's  humor,  Mas- 
ters' manner  now  fully  convincing  Lanagan 
that  there  was  something  here  that  needed 
clearing. 

"If  you  want  my  help  or  Lanagan 's  you 
must  submit  to  him  absolutely"  said 
Younger  firmly.  *^I  would  advise  that  you 
answer  the  question." 

*'It  is  a  very  delicate  thing"  said  Masters 
slowly.  "Almost  too  heinous  even  to  think 
aloud.  But  just  as  I  was  leaning  down  to 
aid  in  unfastening  that  accursed  buckle, 
which  has  got  us  into  all  this  trouble,  I 
was  aware,  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye — 
subconsciously  aware,  almost — of  a  wom- 
an's hand  reaching  down  over  Miss  Alli- 
son's shoulder  toward  the  necklace.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time.  When  I 
straightened  up  again  we  all  were  laughing 
and  talking  and  Miss  Cadogan  was  the 
only  woman  within  three  or  four  feet  of  us. 
She  was  standing  directly  to  the  back  and 
left  of  Miss  Allison.  It  was  some  moments 
later,  after  the  group  broke  up,  that  we 
noticed  the  necklace  was  gone;  and  that 
incident  of  the  hand  slipping  down  beside 
Miss  Allison's  neck — a  hand  without  agiy 
jewels — recurred  to  me  vividly;  and,  shame- 
ful as  it  is  to  even  think  it,  Miss  Cadogan's 
relative  position  just  as  we  all  straightened 
up  directed  my  thoughts  to  her.  I  could 
not  help  noticing  that  she  wore  no  rings; 
of  course  it  would  be  hard  to  identify  one 
hand  from  another  on  such  slight  evidence 
as  the  flashing  glimpse  I  received." 

"You  have  suspected  Miss  Cadogan  all 
along  then,  to  put  it  bluntly?"  asked  Lana- 
gan. 

Masters  hesitated  and  was  very  loth  to 
proceed.  "Well,  I  would  not  s^y  exactly 
that.  It  was  hardly  that  I  suspected  her. 
But  the  coincidence  was  striking.  We  were 
probably  not  more  than  a  minute  in  oiu: 
bent-over  positions  and  as  I  recall  it  we 
were  in  a  sort  of  a  pocket  in  the  throng, 
with  a  comparatively  clear  space  for  sev- 
eral feet,  maybe  a  yard  or  so,  around  us. 
And  certainly  it  is  my  impression  Miss 
Cadogan  was  the  only  other  woman  near 
us." 

"What  about  the  couple  Miss  Cadogan 
claims  to  have  noticed?" 

"I  can  only  say  I  did  not  see  any  such 
couple." 


"How  do  you  accoimt  for  the  pearl  in 
your  blouse?" 

"It  must  have  been  dropped  there  de- 
liberately." 

"And  you  think,  then,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  Winkeppner  knew  it  was  there — 
that  he  must  have  been  a  party  to  the 
theft — and  that  he  forced  the  situation  in 
Douglas'  office  so  that  the  search  would 
be  made  and  the  pearl  found  on  you?" 

"That  is  what  I  think,  although  I  con- 
fess my  groimds  are  very  weak." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  at  that  time  voice 
your  suspicions?" 

"That  would  have  meant  to  direct  sus- 
picion at  a  lady"  replied  Masters. 

"You  would  rather  stand  accused  your- 
self?" 

"Under  the  circumstances,  yes"  replied 
Masters  simply,  and  Lanagan's  opinion  of 
him  rose  considerably.  "If  I  had  carried 
the  quarrel  with  Winkeppner  further,  I 
probably  would  have  blurted  out  my  sus- 
picions, and  that  would  have  been  unpar- 
donable where  there  Was  the  slightest 
shade  of  a  doubt  in  the  lady's  case." 

"But  what  would  be  the  motive,  conced- 
ing that  Winkeppner  and  Miss  Cadogan 
may  have  been  acting  in  collusion,  in  plac- 
ing the  pearl  in  your  blouse?" 

"Merely  Winkeppner's  viciousness.  Prob- 
ably the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind 
then  and  there  it  would  be  a  good  way  to 
embarrass  me.  He  is  a  vicious  man,  Win- 
keppner; and  we  had  one  nasty  scene  al- 
ready at  the  country  club  over  Miss  Allison. 
He  tried  very  hard  to  win  her." 

"Do  you  think  Miss  Cadogan  is  criminal, 
imder  your  theory,  or  a  kleptomaniac?" 

"In  all  courtesy,  I  think  it  must  be  the  lat- 
ter; if  it  is  she — ^but,.of  course,  it  cannot  be." 

"And  then  where  did  Chappie  Carrol 
get  his  pearl?  Did  Winkeppner  have  de- 
signs on  him,  also?"  Lanagan  was  com- 
pelled to  laugh  as  he  asked  the  question. 

Masters  looked  surprised.  Evidently 
he  had  entirely  forgotten  the  Carrol  pearL 

"I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  am  entirely 
at  sea.  But  I  do  know  that  Winkeppner's 
conduct  was  absolutely  unaccountable. 
He  deliberately  sought  to  attract  suspicion 
to  me  and  egged  the  detectives  on  until 
they  searched  us  both,  finding,  of  course, 
the  pearl  on  me." 

Lanagan  was  thinking  to  himself  that  it 
had  been  a  curious  thing  that  he  was  firSt 
attracted  to  Winkeppner  and  Miss  Cadogan 
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E  usual  crowd  of  miners,  cow-boys 
and   derelicts   were   loafing   on    the 
hotel  porch  when  the  stage  dashed 
"p.    The  driver  threw  off  the  mail-bags 
Hth  painstaking  elaborateness,   unloaded 
^e  express  packages,  drily  exchanged  bits 
f  gossip,  and  got  back  on  his  seat.    He 
icked  up  the  reins;  the  four  horses  without 
urther  signal  started,   only  to  be  sum- 
pulled  back  on  their  haunches. 
Fergit  something,  Sam?"  called  Colonel 
Joyce,  the  "hotel"  proprietor. 

"Jest  the  passenger"  Sam  answered 
laccmically. 

All  eyes  lazUy  inspected  the  stage  coach, 
and  each  man  picked  out  the  occupant  he 
thought  would  make  the  likeliest  citizen — 
th^  were  scarce  enough  nowadays.  Not 
much  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  when  the 
boom  was  on,  and  the  mountain  sides  were 
dotted  with  prospectors'  outfits. 

^th  the  butt  of  his  whip  Sam  prodded 
at  a  doubled-up  figure  beside  him. 

"Get  oflf  here!"  he  shouted.  "This  is 
Netherlands." 

The  pudgy  lump  stirred,  opened  his 
wateiy  blue  eyes,  looked  around,  blinked 
and  settled  back  for  another  nap.  Sam 
unceremoniously  grabbed  his  shirt  collar 
and  yanked  him  from  the  seat. 

Ike  Bartholomew,  ex-sheriff,  for  the  time 
being  local  liveryman,  happened  by  on 
horseback.  Alwa3rs  equal  to  emergencies, 
Ike  drew  up  by  the  coach,  reached  over  the 
whed,  got  a  firm  grip  on  the  back  of  the 
overalls,  and  ably  assisted  the  driver  in 
Iftnriing  his  charge  in  the  road.  Sam  again 
picked  up  his  reins,  and  the  horses,  after 
one  juxapf  broke  into  a  run  and  were  off. 
When  the  dust  cleared,  the  citizens  saw  a 
short  fat  8to(q)ed-shouldered  old  man,  with 
a  shock  of  gray  hair  and  a  crop  of  gray 
stubble  on  his  flabby  face,  scramble  to  his 
feet.  EBs  black  cotton  shirt  was  glazed 
with  grease,  and  his  faded  torn  blue  over- 
alls were  grimy. 

"Bdiold,  gents,"  cried  Ike,  ^vith  a  fiourish 
of  his  sombrero,  "the  President  of  the  Great 
Unwashed!" 


A  rousing  cheer  greeted  the  sally. 

The  old  man's  lips  curled  feebly,  he 
rubbed  his  eyes,  wobbled  uncertainly, 
looked  down  solicitously  at  a  small  tin  box 
beneath  his  arm,  then  ignoring  the  onlookers 
made  for  the  saloon  a  few  doors  down  the 
street.  Instinct  seemed  to  guide  him.  The 
loafers  followed  delighted.  At  the  saloon 
the  old  man  fished  up  three  silver  coins 
and  deposited  them  on  the  bar. 

"Whiskey"  he  mumbled. 

He  gulped  do\\Ti  one  glass  of  crude 
alcohol  after  another.  The  red  rims  about 
his  eyes  grew  redder.  He  went  to  a  corner 
table,  sank  on  the  adjacent  chair,  carefully 
put  down  his  tin  box,  bowed  his  head  on  it 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

They  didn't  awaken  him  until  closing 
time.  Jim  Ross,  the  saloon-keeper,  swore 
and  shook  him  vigorously  before  he 
aroused  him.  They  felt  in  his  pockets  and 
found  that  he  had  no  money,  so  Colonel 
Joyce,  though  in  a  convivial  frame  of  mind, 
refused  the  new-comer  as  a  hotel  guest. 

"Ike,  seein'  as  how  you  introduced  him 
to  us"  said  Joyce,  turning  to  the  popular 
liveryman,  "it  appears  as  if  you  was 
responsible  for  his  entertainment." 
•  "He's  sure  welcome  to  the  barn"  re- 
si)onded  Ike. 

He  proceeded  to  make  certain  that  the 
old  man  had  no  matches  about  him,  then 
with  a  curt  "Come  on,  boss"  they  went  out 
together. 

The  stable  was  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
single  street,  wedged  in  between  moun- 
tains. Unprotestingly  the  stranger  ac- 
cepted the  offered  ^s^lelte^. 

The  next  morning  Ike  threw  open  the 
big  double  doors  at  either  end  of  the  barn, 
led  out  his  favorite  mare  and  started  bath- 
ing and  dressing  a  bad  cut  on  her  ankle. 
He  had  forgotten  his  protege  and  looked 
up  surprised  when  he  saw  the  old  man 
regarding  him  disappro\nngly. 

"If  you  bandage  her  that  way  you'll 
stiffen  her  muscles"  he  warned. 

"Guess  I  know  horses"  Ike  retorted. 

The   stranger   grunted,    tucked   his   tin 
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box  more  securely  beneath  his  arm  and 
walked  to  the  door.  With  keen  apprecia- 
tion he  took  in  the  magnificent  contrast 
between  the  towering  snow-caps  in  the 
distance  and  the  park-like  valley  at  his 
feet.  He  looked  up  and  down  the  street. 
It  was  plain  that  many  years  had  passed 
since  there  had  been  a  new  building. 

Returning  to  the  liveryman,  he  watched 
him  a  few  minutes,  then  peremptorily 
shoved  him  aside  and  began  to  pat  the 
restive  mare  and  rub  her  leg  gently.  She 
quieted  beneath  his  touch  and  the  ex- 
sheriff  knew  in  a  flash  that  here  was  an 
experienced  cattleman. 

"Where  did  you  spring  from?"  Ike 
inquired. 

"Below"  was  the  non-illuminating  answer. 

"What's  your  name?" 

"Foster." 

"Well,"  said  Ike,  "you  save  my  horse 
and  I'll  give  you  a  log  cabin  to  sleep  in, 
grub  and  three  drinks  a  day.  You  can 
stay  as  long  as  you  want  to." 

Foster  bUnked  and  considered  the  propx)- 
sition  gravely. 

"Make  it  four  drinks"  he  requested. 

"All  right"  conceded  Ike  generously. 

The  President  of  the  Great  Unwashed 
put  down  his  tin  box  and  deftly  began  to 
examine  the  cut  on  the  mare's  leg.  She 
whined  and  rubbed  her  nose  up  against 
him. 

Later  Foster  went  to  the  saloon,  got  his 
first  drink,  as  per  arrangement,  and  a 
cheese  sandwich  from  the  grocery  store, 
Delf  Purdy  handed  it  to  him — and  in- 
spected him  critically.  In  the  store  were 
Colonel  Joyce,  Mrs.  Joyce,  Williams  and 
a  few  more  old-timers,  and  they  regarded 
him  contemptuously.  In  the  street  some 
children  called  to  him  derisively,  a  dog 
barked  at  him,  and  a  goat  came  mincingly 
forward.  A  tempting  rag  dangled  from  the 
leg  of  his  trousers,  so  the  goat  feigned  a 
friendly  interest.  Such  a  trifling  atten- 
tion pleased  the  old  man  and  he  reached 
around  and  patted  the  animal  which,  used 
to  kicks,  at  once  responded  to  the  unwonted 
attention.  They  became  friends.  The 
children,  watching,  immediately  christened 
the  camp  mascot  "Foster's  goat"  and  they 
were  deemed  proper  associates. 

Now  the  two  dirty  shaggy  specimens  of 

life  trudged  up  the  steep  hill  that  led  away 

from    the    village    toward    the    mount^n 

.  peaks.    For  a  mile  and  a  half  Foster  fol- 


lowed the  road,  now  through  a  bit  of  woods, 
again  through  a  steep  canyon,  or  around  a 
buttress  of  variegated  rock  that  flashed 
a  wonderful  view  upon  him.  Then  be 
looked  around  stealthily,  to  see  that  he  was 
not  followed,  parted  the  scrub  growth  and 
plunged  into  a  pine  forest.  The  goat  made 
his  way  the  best  he  could.  Foster  didn't 
notice  him.  Unerringly,  as  if  following 
a  blazed  trail,  he  went  until  he  came  out 
on  a  plateau  of  rock.  On  it  stood  a  bunga- 
low of  expensive  build  with  a  wide  rustic 
piazza  about  it. 

Foster  approached  gingerly  until  he  was 
sure  the  place  was  unoccupied,  then  he 
ran  forward  in  his  eagerness  to  inspect 
things.  The  house  had  been  kept  in  repair, 
he  saw.  He  tried  to  pry  open  the  barred 
shutters  to  look  in,  but  they  held  fast;  so 
he  walked  all  around  the  porch  several 
times,  then  stopped  and  looked  off  toward 
the  west  and  the  panorama.  The  private 
road  leading  from  the  ranch  house  ran 
down  a  terrace  of  hills  as  green  and  flower- 
covered  as  the  Berkshires  in  springtime. 
A  thousand  acres  in  the  valley  below  offered 
superb  grazing  land,  but  now  lay  unused. 
And  he  thought  of  the  morning  thirty 
years  before  when  he  had  fled  from  his 
ranch,  looking  for  the  last  time  on  his 
herds  of  cattle.  Then  he  was  George 
Foster  Craig,  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  President  of  the  Great  Unwashed 
sank  down  on  the  steps  and  covered  his 
eyes.  Old  memories  flooded  over  him. 
To  this  home  he  had  brought  his  young 
bride,  and  but  for  his  habit  of  drink  they 
had  been  happy.  But  that  desire  seeme4 
to  possess  him  at  times  and  turn  him  into 
a  monster.  His  wife  had  stood  by  him 
bravely  until  one  night,  when  Alice  was 
little,  she  had  feared  for  the  child  and 
hidden  the  liquor  from  him.  Then  in  an 
outbreak  he  tried  to  kill  her  and  kill  his 
daughter. 

They  told  him  afterward  when  he  was 
sober.  He  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
hprror  of  his  uncontrollable  weakness,  and 
afraid  to  trust  himself  again  he  stole  away 
lest  he  should  cause  his  loved  ones  some 
terrible  suffering.  He  settled  all  of  his 
property  on  his  wife,  and  she  heard  nothing 
more  from  him.  After  months  of  vain 
waiting  she  had  taken  Alice  and  returned 
East  to  her  family.  As  "George  Foster" 
he  drifted  into  a  mining  camp  in  Mexico, 
and  made  good  imtil  dnnk  again  overtook 
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him.  Then  he  lost  all  but  his  little  tin  box 
and  its  contents,  and  after  thirty  years 
had  wandered  back  to  the  old  camp,  and 
IX)  one  had  recognized  him. 

A  dick  of  horses'  hoofs  aroused  him. 
Tbe  goat,  munching,  stood  by  him  like  a 
sentinel.      Colonel    Joyce,    escorting    an 
architect  and  some  workmen,  alighted  and 
came  forward.    Foster  slunk  into  the  back- 
ground but  managed  to  overhear  that  the 
pla,ce   was   to   be   completely   renovated; 
that    after  all  these  years'  absence  Mrs. 
Craig  with  her  daughter,  son-in-law  and 
two  grandchildren,  were  to  spend  the  sum- 
nier  here. 

* 'She's   still   alive — she   never   divorced 

nae    and  remarried"  Foster  kept  repeating 

to  himself  over  and  over.    He  trembled  so 

^e     crould  hardly  make  his  way  back  to 

camp.     He  fell  into   the  saloon,  gulped 

^P'^wm  three  drinks  straight  and  used  up 

day's  credit.    Ike  came  along,  pulled 

out  and  took  him  up  on  the  Mllside 

.  one-room  log  cabin.    It  was  rough  and 

^P^-r^ly  furnish^,  but  it  didn't  leak,  and 

^^^    stove  drew. 

^Make  yourself  comfortable"  said  the 
Fryman.    "I'll  give  you  an  extra  horse- 
.:iiket." 
Foster  nodded  his  gratitude.    He  looked 
>ut,  selected  a  shelf  above  the  table  as 
safest  place,  and  on  it  placed  his  tin 
.    Resting  his  hand  on  it  reverently,  he 
toward  his  benefactor. 
,^   *'In  the  box  are — ^well,  there  are  some 
^^Xings"  he  said  with  a  quaver,   "and  a 
^^^j-d  with  my  name  on   it."     His  eyes 
^^^shed  pride,  and  unconsciously  he  squared 
^X^  shoidders.    "They'll  insure  me  a  decent 
>irial." 

"If  you  kick  the  bucket  around  here," 
Ice   promised,    "well   give   you   a   swell 
^  mineral.    So  long — ^look  after  the  mare." 

Foster  glanced  about  the  cabin  and  smiled 

grimly.     He  had  owned  it  once;  he  had 

^wned  the  livery  stable,  the  hotel  and  most 

^f  the  other  bxuldings.    Joyce,  Purdy  and 

Williams  had  bowed  and  scraped  to  him, 

the  once  fearless  young  cattleman — slim, 

straight,  black-haired,  smooth-shaven  and 

always  immaculate. 

And  She  was  coming  back.  Strange  he 
didn't  think  much  about  Alice,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  her  again,  if  he  could  do  it 
covcrtlv.  He  wouldn't  risk  her  detection, 
even  if  othera  had  not  known  him. 
So  Foster  continued  to  hang  about  camp, 
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and  they  accepted  his  eccentricities.  No 
one  r^arded  his  daily  trips  to  the  big 
ranch  house  as  unusual.  One  day  he  heard 
that  the  family  were  expected.  Two  big 
touring  cars  brought  them,  and  there  was 
a  smaller  car  behmd  loaded  with  baggage. 
They  stopped  in  front  of  the  hotel  and 
Colonel  Joyce  came  out  smiling  and  bow- 
ing. From  the  drug  store  next  door  Foster 
watched  them  imobserved.  The  servants 
were  sent  on  ahead,  and  the  family  prepared 
to  alight.  The  women  were  heavily  veiled, 
their  features  not  discernible.  Two  boys 
hopped  out  first.  They  were  about  ten 
and  eleven  and  they  made  one  wild  dash 
for  an  innocent-looking  burro,  nibbling 
on  a  tin  can.  One  of  them  tried  to  mount 
and  was  scornfully  tossed  aside  by  the 
donkey.  Both  children  doubled  up  with 
laughter. 

Foster  in  his  hiding-place  gulped,  and 
something  yearned  and  gripped  at  his  heart. 
The  older  boy  looked  just  as  he  had  when 
young — ^he  was  his  grandfather  reincar- 
nated. 

A  tall  distinguished  man  with  clear  eyes 
and  resolute  jaw  stepped  out  of  the  car 
next,  and  helped  a  slight  figure.  Then  She 
came.  Foster  knew  her  even  if  she  were 
stouter,  slower  in  movement,  more  digni- 
fied. She  threw  back  her  veil  to  call  to 
the  boys — she  was  silvery-haired  and  hand- 
some, but  her  sad  face  showed  that  she  had 
suffered.  Alice  was  blond  and  dainty  as 
when  a  child. 

The  old  man's  head  dropped  on  his  arms 
and  he  sobbed.  He  was  aroused  by  s 
tugging  at  his  sleeve — the  two  boys  beamec 
upon  him. 

"Say,  mister"  the  younger  one  began. 

The  older  one  remembered  his  manner 
"I'm  George  Craig  Steel,  and  this  is  Te 
my  brother." 

They'd  named  the  boy  for  him — Fos 
marveled  at  the  magnanimity. 

"We  want  to  get  some  fishing  tacl( 
Ted  went  on. 

"What  kind  of  fish  do  you  have  Y 
and  what  do  they  bite  on?"  George  ii 
rupted. 

"I'll  fix  you  up"  mumbled  the  old 
"Like  fishing?" 

"You  bet  I"  they  chorused. 

"But  weVe  only  been  twice"  G 
pouted.  "They're  all  afraid  we'J 
drowned." 

"That's  ^\Tong"  Foster  grunted,  a 
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eyes  kindled.  "I'll  make  you  some  trout 
flies  tonight — and  I'll  teach  you  how  to 
cast  right." 

"Gee,  but  you're  gre-a-t!"  exclaimed 
George. 

They  both  thrust  their  hands  into  their 
pockets  and  looked  at  their  new  friend 
admiringly,  then  rushed  off  to  tell  of  their 
discovery. 

Foster  went  in  search  of  his  employer. 

"Say,"  he  muttered,  *^I'll  do  extra  chores 
and  cut  down  one  drink,  if  you'll  buy  me 
some  fishing  tackle." 

"All  right"  agreed  Ike.  The  mare  had 
been  cured,  and  the  old  man  could  have 
whatever  he  wanted. 

Foster  heated  some  water,  got  his  hands 
clean,  and  began  tying  the  dainty  gray  and 
brown  hecklers.  His  fingers  trembled  and 
he  swore  under  his  breath  at  his  clumsiness. 
The  next  afternoon  he  stole  up  to  the  ranch 
house — then  fear  assailed  him.  What  if 
his  wife  should  see  him  and  know  him? 
He  dropped  his  gifts  on  the  porch  and  fled. 
Later  the  boys  found  the  line  and  book  of 
flies  and  danced  about  excitedly. 

"Tell  you,  Pop,"  George  declared,  "he's 
a  great  old  man,  and  I'll  bet  he  knows 
everything." 

"We'll  have  to  ask  Colonel  Joyce  about 
him"  the  grandmother  said. 

"Gee,"  put  in  Ted,  "you  jest  want  to 
meet  him." 

A  few  days  afterward,  while  Foster  was 
sunning  himself  in  the  door  of  the  stable, 
the  goat  asleep  beside  him,  the  family 
from  the  big  ranch  came  upon  him.  He 
tried  to  get  away,  but  George  and  Ted 
grabbed  him.  He  lifted  his  ragged  hat, 
his  chin  dropped  on  his  chest,  and  he  kept 
his  bleared  eyes  lowered  while  they  proudly 
introduced  him.  His  wife  and  Alice  looked 
aghast  and  then  unconsciously  raised  their 
skirts  and  drew  back  as  if  from  some  con- 
taminating presence. 

"Edward,"  he  heard  his  wife  remon- 
strate with  the  son-in-law,  "do  call  the 
boys  away  from  that  dirty  old  man — they 
ought  not  to  associate  with  him." 

But  Ike  happened  along  and  strongly 
defended  the  derelict.  And  the  boys  made 
him  promise  to  come  up  the  next  day  and 
go  fishing  with  them. 

"You  see,"  George  announced,  "Dad 
doesn't  know  much  about  such  things — 
he's  just  a  banker." 

So  Foster  acquired  the  habit  of  stealing 


away  from  work,  going  up  to  the  randi, 
and  meeting  the  boys  sdong  the  tiout 
stream.  Or  he'd  get  them  out  on  the  road 
and  teach  them  how  to  sit  their  ponies. 
He  never  went  near  the  house,  but  to  sec 
his  grandchildren  could  do  no  harm. 

"Honest,  could  you  ride  once?"  Ned 
inquired,  after  a  close  inspection  of  the  fat 
figure. 

"Anything  that  wore  hair"  the  old  man 
assured  them. 

Then  they  sat  around  while  he  whittled 
a  bird  whistle,  and  told  them  a  wild-west 
story. 

The  children  became  so  very  fond  of 
their  new  friend  that  finally  Mrs.  Cra^g 
and  Alice  became  alarmed. 

"If,"  protested  Mrs.  Craig,  **he  wasn't 
an  absolute  stranger  in  camp,  it  might  be 
different." 

"Edward,  he  looks  like  an  old  tramp" 
added  Alice. 

"The  liveryman  says,  since  the  boys  have 
come  he's  reformed  considerably"  mused 
the  banker.  "I  can't  see  the  harm  as  long 
as  he  doesn't  teach  them  any  mischief." 

"I  wish  that  you'd  order  him  off  of  the 
premises"  Alice  ended. 

Steel  demurred,  but  decided  it  was  just 
as  well  to  restrict  the  acquaintanceship. 

The  private  road  leading  up  to  the  ranch 
house  was  being  widened  to  make  the  auto- 
mobiling  easier.  Soon  after  the  family 
discussion,  Foster  found  the  boys  there. 
They  were  greatly  interested  in  the  blast- 
ing, and  begged  the  workmen  to  let  them 
set  off  a  fuse.  Foster  pulled  them  away 
savagely.  They  started  to  resent  his 
authority  imtil  they  saw  that  he  carried 
a  rifle. 

"Will  you  let  us  shoot?"  they  begged. 

"Yes — but  a  gun  isn't  a  plaything." 

They  had  their  first  lesson  in  shooting. 
The  frequent  stem  reprimands  for  care- 
lessly pointing  the  gxm,  or  forgetting  the 
safety,  didn't  dampen  their  enthusiasm. 

"High-lifers  like  you  boys,"  the  old  man 
commented,  "have  got  to  be  taught  to 
control  yourselves,  and  understand  danger, 
or  you'll  get  into  lots  of  trouble." 

It  was  George,  the  boy  so  like  himself 
in  looks  and  actions,  who  caused  him  the 
greatest  worry. 

.  In  the  midst  of  the  sport,  Mr.  Steel  came 
upon  them.  He  paled  at  the  sight  of  the 
gun  in  his  child's  hands  and  ordered  him 
to  drop  it.    Then  he  ordered  the  boys  back 
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to   the   house   and    turned   upon    Foster 
angrily. 

"The  idea,"  he  said  harshly,  "of  letting 
those  children  shoot — they'll  be  killing 
someone." 

"Yes,"  muttered  the  older  man,  "that's 
what  I  thought  the  other  day  when  I  found 
them  flashing  your  revolver." 

"They've  been  forbidden  to  touch  it" 
thundered  their  father. 

"It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  forbid  a 
thing  that  your  very  soul  hankers  for" 
warned  Foster.  "You've  got  to  learn  to 
use  things  at  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
way." 

He  spoke  out  of  bitter  experience,  but 
the  younger  man  did  not  heed  him. 

"I  want  you  to  get  off  my  place  and  keep 
off  of  it.  Do  you  understand?"  he  threat- 
ened. 

"Your  place?"  Foster  snarled. 

He  was  purple  with  rage,  his  blue  eyes 
were  like  flint,  his  shoulders  were  straight- 
ened. 

"I  don't  want  you  around  here"  the 
banker  repeated. 

"You — you   order   me   off   this  place? 
demanded  the  real  owner.    "Do  you  know 
who—" 

Then  he  checked  himself.  His  jaw 
dropped,  his  eyes  watered,  he  began  to 
tremble. 

Steel  thought  him  afraid,  silently  sneered, 
and  said  with  a  peremptory  gesture:   "Go!" 

The  old  man  turned,  whined  like  a 
whipped  dog,  and  went  without  protest. 
He  mustn't  reveal  his  identity  and  cause 
Her  any  more  sorrow — nor  disgrace  the 
boys  with  such  an  unworthy  ancestor. 
Youth  needs  ideals  to  fashion  its  gods  after. 

Foster  tottered  back  to  the  camp  and 
went  straight  to  the  saloon.  For  a  week 
he  used  up  his  credit  of  drinks,  and  grafted 
all  he  could  from  liberal  patrons.  At  night 
he  sat  with  idle  hands;  there  were  no  traps 
to  make,  no  toys  to  fashion.  Then  a  long- 
ing came  over  him  such  as  drink  had  never 
created.  He  wanted  to  see  the  boys;  he 
wondered  what  they  were  doing.  Left  to 
themselves,  they  might  get  into  mischief. 
They  had  been  wild  to  try  bronco  busting. 

Love  for  his  wife  or  daughter  never 
possessed  him  like  love  for  his  grandchildren. 
The  former  had  been  creatures  to  reverence 
and  spare,  but  George  imd  Ned  were  human 
dare-devils  for  whom  he  felt  responsible. 
They  drew  him  like  a  magnet. 


He  stopped  drinking,  and  began  making 
fishing-poles,  bird-whistles,  snares  and 
leather  trappings.  Surreptitiously  he  would 
steal  up  to  the  ranch,  put  the  treasures 
where  the  boys  could  find  them,  and  then 
watch  their  joy  at  discovery.  For  hours 
he  would  trail  behind,  delighting  in  their 
pranks  and  frolic. 

One  evening  they  had  a  big  bonfire. 
Foster  lay  in  the  shrubbery  enjoying  their 
enthusiasm.  Through  the  glow  in  the 
distance  he  could  see  his  wife  and  daughter 
strolling.  Steel  joined  them.  George  and 
Ted  heaped  on  all  the  available  brush  and 
sticks  and  then  began  scouting.  Foster 
saw  them  drag  forward  a  box — one  similar 
to  that  used  for  powder  by  the  men  making 
over  the  road.  His  heart  leaped,  then  he 
tried  to  still  his  agitation.  The  men 
wouldn't  leave  explosives  about,  he  rea- 
soned, still — he  started  forward  to  investi- 
gate and  saw  his  son-in-law  drawing  near, 
so  crawled  back  to  his  shelter.  Afraid  to 
interfere,  he  writhed  in  uncertainty. 

But  when  the  children  threw  the  box 
on  the  blaze  he  forgot  his  caution.  A 
feeling  of  the  impending  gave  strength  to 
his  legs  and  agility  to  his  body.  He  rushed 
between  the  boys  and  the  flame,  pushed 
them  forward  as  far  as  he  could;  threw 
them  on  their  faces,  and  covered  them 
with  his  body. 

Mrs.  Craig,  Alice  and  Steel  had  barely 
taken  in  the  action  when  the  explosion 
occurred.  They  were  stunned  for  a  few 
seconds  but  rallied  and  rushed  to  the  rescue. 
The  servants  also  came  running. 

The  boys  were  found  unhurt  but  the  old 
man  was  badly  injured.  Gently  they 
lifted  him  and  carried  him  into  the  ranch 
house.  A  doctor  and  nurse  from  the  city 
were  telephoned  for,  and  the  fastest  auto- 
mobile sent  to  meet  them. 

When  Foster  woke  up  the  next  morning 
he  was  in  his  old  room.  His  wife  was  bend- 
ing over  him  and  his  head  was  swathed  in 
bandages. 

"We  are  very  grateful  to  you"  she  said 
softly.  "You  saved  our  boys — mere  thanks 
for  such  a  noble  sacrifice  seems  terribly 
inadequate." 

He  blinked,  but  didn't  trust  himself  to 
answer. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  She  looked 
off  in  the  distance  as  if  trying  to  see  beyond 
a  great  shadow.  And  Foster,  even  with  his 
senses  long  deadened,   dully  realixAji.  ^ss^ 
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the  first  time  the  responsibility  of  his  con- 
duct toward  this  woman. 

The  doctor  came  in.  After  a  preliminary 
examination  he  ordered  the  patient  shaved 
and  bathed. 

"I  won't  be  touched!"  exclaimed  Foster. 

"But  we  want  to  get  you  w^ell,  so  you 
can  be  about  with  the  boys  again"  his  wife 
interceded  gently. 

"No"  he  muttered  doggedly.  "I  won't 
be  touched,  I  tell  you." 

"They  call  the  old  man  President  of  the 
Great  Unwashed,"  Steel  explained  to  the 
doctor,  "hence  his  aversion." 

Foster  let  the  remark  pass;  he  didn't 
care  what  happened  as  long  as  he  hid  his 
identity.  In  spite  of  his  suffering,  his 
brain  was  clearer  than  it  had  been  in  years. 
His  whole  thought  was  centered  on  sparing 
his  wife  anguish  and  his  grandchildren 
humiliation. 

"I  won't  be  shaved!"  he  protested,  as 
he  saw  the  nurse  with  a  basin. 

They  all  tried  to  argue.  He  fought  them 
off  like  a  maniac.  Finally  the  doctor  de- 
sisted— and  went  from  the  room. 

"I  can't  do  much  under  unsanitary  con- 
ditions," he  remarked,  "but  struggling 
with  him  would  certainly  kill  him." 

"All  I  want,"  Foster  whispered  to  Steel, 
"is  my  tin  box.    Ask  Ike  to  give  it  to  you." 

"All  right"  said  Steel. 

When  an  hour  passed  and  the  box  had 
not  arrived,  the  patient  was  in  a  high  fever. 

"I  beg  your  pardon"  Steel  apologized. 
"I  didn't  know  it  was  urgent — I'll  run 
down  in  my  car  and  get  it  at  once." 

He  did.  Ike  told  him  what  Foster  had 
said  about  its  contents  insuring  him  a 
decent  burial. 

The  old  man  fondled  the  box  and  hid 
it  beneath  the  bed-clothes.  They  hu- 
mored his  whim.  When  he  feigned  sleep 
they  all  stole  from  the  room — even  the 
nurse.  Foster  craftily  threw  back  the  bed- 
clothes, and  with  the  box  beneath  his  arm 
painfully  made  his  way  to  the  French 
window  that  opened  out  on  the  piazza. 
He  could  see  the  open  well.  Twice  he  fell 
before  he  got  there. 

He  lay  inert  against  the  wooden  well 
frame  and  fumbled  long  at  his  box  before 
he  could  work  the  combination,  but  finally 
red.  He  peered  in;  they  were  all 
^e — ^his  Masonic  treasures.  He  rallied, 
graqped  the  low  wooden  curb,  lifted  him- 
selfy  leaned  over  and  held  out  his  valuables. 


Upside  down  he  turned  the  box.  The 
white  apron,  a  roll  of  parchment,  an  em- 
blem and  some  badges  floated  out  and  sank 
from  view.  The  old  man  gave  a  choking 
sob  and  feebly  shook  the  tin  to  empty  it 
Then  something  snapped  in  his  brain.  * 

His  wife  and  son-in-law  found  him  lying 
there,  his  box  open  beside  him.  They 
carried  him  back  to  his  bed.  The  nurse 
felt  his  pulse  and  started  a  bit. 

"He's  dead"  she  said  simply. 

Mrs.  Craig  gasped,  and  tiptoed  from  the 
room.  The  nurse  went  to  inform  the 
doctor.  Steel  looked  down  at  the  old  man 
reverently.  The  unknown  down-and-outer 
had  saved  his  boys  for  him,  after  he  had 
insulted  him.  He  wondered  who  he  had 
been  and  what  had  brought  him  to  such  an 
abject  condition.  Idly  he  examined  the 
tin  box;  a  paper  stuck  to  the  bottom.  A 
Mason  himself.  Steel  knew  the  symbol 
in  a  second.  "George  Foster  Craig" — so 
the  identification  card  read. 

Carefully  he  read  the  card  again,  and 
the  truth  came  to  him.  This  was  his 
father-in-law — his  boys'  grandfather,  who 
had  disappeared  years  ago  and  had  never 
been  heard  from.  Outside  he  heard  the 
children  sobbing.  Alice  and  her  mother 
were  telling  them  that  their  friend  i»^ould 
make  no  more  kites  nor  tell  any  more  thrill- 
ing stories. 

Steel  started  forward  with  the  card  to 
let  them  know  who  it  was  that  they  were 
mourning.  Then  a  mysterious  power 
seemed  to  stay  him — it  was  as  if  a  hand 
had  plucked  his  sleeve  and  detained  him. 
George  Craig  had  willed  to  destroy  the 
last  evidence  of  his  identity.  Steel  sU^jped 
and  reconsidered. 

Finally  he  went  to  the  bedside,  crossed 
the  hands,  took  the  Masonic  emblem  from 
his  own  coat  and  laid  it  on  the  dead  man's 
breast.  He  destroyed  the  tell-tale  card 
and  pledged  himself  to  keep  the  secret. 

On  the  porch  he  heard  the  boys'  halting 
footsteps.  He  opened  the  Frendi  window 
and  they  came  slowly  in — their  arms  full 
of  flowers,  their  faces  grief-stricken.  Be- 
hind them  were  Mrs.  Craig  and  Alice. 

"Edward,"  said  Mrs.  Craig  gently,  "I 
want  to  have  him  buried  out  near  the  point 
— it  was  the  favorite  spot  of  the  boy's 
grandfather.  This  man  gave  his  life  for 
theirs — they  mustn't  ever  forget  him." 

"Yes,"  Steel  answered  blindly,  "I  think 
he  would  like  it." 


The  Enemy  of  the  Smoke  Nuisance 


RUSKIN'S  last  years  were  a  protest 
against  the  wanton  destruction  of  the 
^  naturalbeauticsofrural  England.  He 
was  especially  bitter  against  the  great  min- 
ing interests  for  having  denuded  the  w<)oded 
hills  and  befouled  the  crystal  streams  of  his 
native  land.  Many  peojile  of  San  Fran- 
cisco do  not  know  that  there  lives  in  their 
midst  a  scientist — Dr.  Frederick  C.  Cottrell 
— who  is  doing  more  to  preser\'e  the  natural 
beauties  of  America  than  Ruskin  did  for 
England  with  all  his  books. 

In  this  age  of  industrial  development, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  the  preser- 
vation of  the  beauties  of  nature  has  been 
considered  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  the  quick  and  profitable  wresting  of 
nature's  treasures  from  the  earth.  Only 
when  an  industrial  nuisance  has  come  into 
conflict  with  some  other  great  interest  has 
there  been  a  potent  protest. 

Dr.  Cottrell  is  Chief  Chemist  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines.  ■  A  native  of  California, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  State  University 
in  1896  and  from  the  University  of  Leipsic, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
1902.  One  does  not  have  to  go  outside  the 
bounds  of  his  native  state  to  realize  the 
im|>ortance  and  far-reaching  effects  of  Dr. 
Cottrell's  work.  .\  visit  to  the  barren  hills 
around  the  great  smelters  of  the  north,  ot 
to  the  injured  orange  gro\-es  around  the 
imjwrtant  cement  mills  of  the  south,  is  a 
quite-sufTicient  object-lesson.  For  an  east- 
erner, the  memory  of  a  single  day  spent  in 
Pittsburg  will  probably  suffice. 

As  early  as  i(p,i.  while  an  instructor  in 
the  department  of  chemistry  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Dr.  Cottrell  took  up 
the  study  of  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 


and  fume  nuisances.  His  early  experiments 
soon  led  him  to  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
cii)itation  of  the  solid  particles  in  smoke  and 
fumes  by  means  of  high  potential  electrical 
discharges,  which,  it  seems,  had  been  tried 
by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  others  but  without 
practical  development.  Dr.  Cottrell's  later 
labors  and  successes  have  been  along  the 
lines  of  elaiwrating  these  earlier  experi- 
ment and  developing  them  into  standard 
engineering  practice. 

In  non-technical  language,  his  process 
consists  essentially  in  placing  a  system  of 
s|x'cially  constructed  electrodes  in  the  flues 
carrying  the  gases  to  be  treated.  The  alter- 
nating current  from  an  ordinary  lighting  <w 
power  circuit  is  transformed  up  to  some 
20,000  to  50,000  volLs  and  is  then  commuta- 
ted  into  an  intermittent  direct  current  by 
meanst)faspecialrotarj'contactmaker.  Any 
suspended  particles,  either  solid  or  liquid, 
passing  through  this  high  potential  field  in 
the  flues  become  highly  electrified  and  are 
depositc<i  on  the  electrodes,  which  are 
readily  cleaned  from  time  to  time.  Thus 
the  carbon  in  coal  smoke,  the  particles  of 
sulphur,  lead,  /.Inc,  arsenic,  bismuth,  sUver, 
gold,  etc.,  in  smelter  fumes,  the  dust  from 
cement  and  other  mills,  the  acid  fumes  from 
sulphuric  acid  plants — in  short,  any  solid 
or  liquid  particles  whatsoever  in  smoke, 
fumes  or  air  can  be  eflecti^ely  removed  and 
recovered  by  this  jjrocess. 

The  successful  continuance  of  the  early 
ex|)crimenls,  with  the  development  and  con- 
struction of  expensive  electrical  apparatus, 
would  have  been  hardly  possible  without 
the  coo|>eration  and  financial  assistance  of 
three  public-spirited  Californians:  Pro- 
fessor EilniontI  O'Neill,  of  the  chetnlatry 
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After  many  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments had  been  overcome,  the  process 
finally  became  self-sustaining  and  repaid 
the  original  investors  in  the  fifth  year  of  its 
development.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
far-reaching  scope  and  importance  of  the 
process  made  it  inexpedient  to  turn  it  over 
to  a  local  institution.  After  careful  con- 
sideration, Dr.  Cottrell  and  his  associates 
finally  decided  to  offer  it  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  a  body  truly  international  in  its 
origin  and  aims  and  founded  "for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

Thus,  some  three  years  ago,  this  earnest, 
unselfish  scientist  gave  an  example  of  altru- 
ism to  the  world  which  is  as  admirable  as  it 
is  unique.  It  is  peculiarly  appropriate  that 
this  gift  to  the  public  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  itself 
the  gift  of  another  public-spirited  scientist, 
in  this  case  an  Englishman.  Judging  from 
present  indications,  technical  men  believe 
that  this  gift  will  eventually  add  a  large 
sum  to  the  resources  of  the  Institution  and 
do  much  to  encourage  scientific  research  in 
a  country  where  the  government  does  so 
little.  It  is  gratifying  to  obser\e  that  other 
inventors,  among  them  foreigners,  are  al- 
ready following  Dr.  CottrelFs  example. 

A  few  concrete  instances  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Cottrell  Process  will  give  some 
idea  of  its  present  scope  and  future  possi- 
bilities. One  of  its  earliest  installations  can 
be  seen  at  the  Selby  Smelter  at  Vallejo 
Junction,  California.  The  stack  of  the 
refinery  at  this  plant  formerly  discharged 
clouds  of  mist  which  escaped  from  the  boil- 
ing sulphuric  acid  used  to  dissolve  the  silver 
out  of  the  silver  and  gold  alloys  from  the 
cupels.  This  installation  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  for  over  seven  years  and 
over  a  hundred  tons  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  formerly  went  into  the  air,  is  recov- 
ered annually. 

Another  very  interesting  example  is  the 
case  of  a  Portland  cement  plant  at  River- 
side, California.  This  plant  consists  of  ten 
kilns  discharging  about  800,000  cubic  feet 
of  dust-laden  gases  per  minute.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich 
orange  country  and,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
installation  of  the  Cottrell  Process,  over 
Si, 000,000  had  been  spent  in  litigation  and 
the  enforced  purchase  of  lands  by  the  cement 
plants  in  this  region.  Since  the  installation 
the  nuisance  has  completely  ceased  and 
about  ninety  tons  of  dust  per  day  is  recov- 


ered. This  dust  has  been  found  to  ccmtain 
valuable  potash  salts  suitable  for  use  as  a 
fertilizer,  thus  rendering  the  process  moit 
than  self-sustaining.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
market  at  the  very  door.  Thus,  a  public 
nuisance  has  been  removed  and  turned  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concemed. 

One  of  the  latest  applications  of  the  pro- 
cess is  at  the  Garfidd  Smelter  in  Utah.  In 
this  case  the  process  is  being  installed  laigely 
for  the  recovery  of  values  and  a  plant  ooii- 
ing  some  $50,000  will  effect  the  airnnal  liv- 
ing of  many  times  this  sum.  As  an  ^"tV 
of  the  waste  now  going  on,  one  of  the  Is^gB 
western  smelters  disd^azges 
tons  of  dust  into  the  air  daily, 
about  thirty  tons  of  arsenic,  c^t  tons 
each  of  sulphur,  zinc  and  lead,  about  half 
a  ton  of  bismuth,  as  well  as  conaiderabie 
copper  and  silver.  Aside  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  vegetation,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
the  arsenic  does  to  live-stock. 

With  few  exceptions,  due  to  isolated  lo- 
cations, every  smelter  of  the  countiy  has 
been  in  litigation  with  the  Forestry  Bureau 
of  the  government  or  with  the  ranchers  and 
farmers  of  the  neighboring  country  for 
years,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  lawsuits  and  damages.  Dr. 
Cottrell  believes  in  going  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble  and  insists  that  this  money 
should  have  been  spent  in  an  intelUgent 
study  of  the  cause  of  the  nuisances  and  in 
f.iiding  a  means  of  abating  them.  Is  he  right? 

Lack  of  space  forbids  consideration  of 
other  interesting  features  of  this  process, 
especially  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance  in  large  manufacturing  cities.  It 
will  be  seen,  however,  that  Dr.  Cottrell  is 
accomplishing  a  three-fold  object:  the 
abatement  of  nuisances  that  have  destroyed 
large  forested  areas  and  greatly  injiued 
agriculture;  the  recovery  of  valuable  by- 
products which  have  hitherto  been  wast^, 
thus  adding  to  the  national  wealth;  and 
the  creation  of  a  fund  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  stimulate  and  foster  investigation  and 
add  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
world.  Riley  E.  Scott. 


An  Educator  of  Parents 

TWO  or  three  years  ago  a  woman  living 
upon  a  grape  ranch  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  watched  from  the  veranda  two 
children  trudging  along  the  coimtry  road  to 


the  district  school  over  a  mile  distant.  She 
herself  once  had  been  a  country-school 
pupil,  a  quarter  of  a  century  Ijefore  in  Ohio, 
and  had  walked  miles  to  school  with  her 
lunch,  just  as  this  little  boy  and  his  sister 
were  doinp.  A  wave  of  curiosity  as  to  the 
difference  between  those  times  and  these — 
as  to  how  much  these  two  children  were 
"heirs  of  the  ages" — and  how  much  the 


inheritance  had  increased  since  her  girl- 
hood, came  over  her.  She  went  down  to  the 
gate  and  questioned  the  little  wayfarers. 

The  results  of  that  questioning  led  the 
woman  to  start  a  m»)\ement  which  is  now 
rapidly  sjjreailinR  all  over  rural  California. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Anna  Campl)ell,  and  she 
is  president  of  the  f'ederated  Parents- 
Teachers  clubs  of  the  rural  districts  of  ¥.-iSv 
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Joaquin  county,  which  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  garden  variety  of 
Parents-Teachers  clubs. 

"The  cry  of  the  children,"  bitter  or  other- 
wise, is  being  heard  and  responded  to  so 
often  in  this  new  century  that  we  seem  to 
hear  of  little  save  movements  inaugurated 
in  the  name  of  the  child.  To  city-dwellers, 
at  least,  it  appears  that  Everyman  is  at 
last  holding  himself  responsible  for  every- 
body's children — even  his  own.  And  it  is 
not  always  the  children  of  the  rich — or  of 
the'  middle  classes— that  profit  most  di- 
rectly by  these  movements.  The  schools 
of  today  indiscriminately  develop  the 
bodies,  look  after  the  health,  treat,  train, 
amuse,  even  feed,  and  quite  probably  will 
soon  begin  to  clothe,  all  their  wards. 

These  activities  have  had  their  effect. 
The  first  systematic  compilation  of  statis- 
tics at  the  first  national  child-welfare  ex- 
hibit held  in  this  country  disclosed,  as 
statistics  will,  at  times,  a  startling  fact. 
The  country,  as  a  place  for  rearing  children, 
was  discredited.  It  was  shown  conclusively 
and  indisputably  that  the  average  city 
child  is  better  developed  both  physically 
and  mentally  than  the  average  country 
child — in  spite  of  the  advantages  for  better 
air  and  more  natural  exercise  afforded  by 
the  country. 

"I  began  to  notice,"  says  Mrs.  Campbell, 
"that  the  country  child  does  not  exercise 
in  play.  After  the  long  walk  from  and 
to  school,  and  the  morning  and  night, 
chores,  he  was  too  tired  to  romp — and  it  is 
romping — not  labor — that  the  growing  child 
needs.  One  must^jjjjc  the  use  of  the  mus- 
cles to  build  up  the  muscles  by  use. 

"It  began  to  appear  to  me  that  the  *cry 
of  the  children*  coming  across  the  plowed 
fields  of  our  rural  agricultural  districts  had 
been  spent  in  the  distance  before  it  reached 
hearing  ears.  The  boy  who  was  compelled 
to  rise,  do  his  chores,  and  then  trudge  to 
the  distant  district  school,  still  found  in- 
suflScient  equipment  and  antiquated  meth- 
ods awaiting  him.  The  exhausting  hurried 
labor  of  the  early  morning  and  night  was 
offset  by  the  long  confinement  of  country- 
school  hours.  Nobody  taught  the  country 
child  folk-dancing  '^hat  his  body  might 
develop  rhythmically;  nobody  supervised 
his  short  periods  of  play;  nobody  looked  at 
his  teeth  or  sounded  his  limgs;  nobody  gave 
him  hot  soup  at  lunch-time.  For  him, 
Froebel  and  Montessori  had  lived  in  vain. 


He  had  fresh  air  and  frugal  life.  Nothing 
else  was  considered  necessary.  Building- 
commissions  look  after  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  city  tenement,  but  no  one  ex- 
amines the  same  provisions  upon  the  iso- 
lated farm,  and  often  those  of  the  country 
school  are  absolutely  intolerable.  True, 
the  country  boy  might. grow  up  and  be- 
come president,  just  like  Lincoln,  but  there 
were  several  chances  against  his  doing  so — 
to  say  the  least." 

Mrs.  Campbell  heard  the  cry  of  the  coim- 
try  child,  and,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do, 
she  and  a  few  neighbors  called  a  mass- 
meeting  of  parents  of  country  children,  to 
be  held  in  the  town  haU  in  Monteca.  It 
wasn't  much  of  a  mass-meeting  in  point 
of  niunbers.  Only  eighty  persons  drove 
or  rode  into  the  sunny  little  square. 
But  the  eighty  were  enough  to  organize,  on 
the  spot,  parents-teachers  clubs  for  six 
school  districts  represented,  and  to  federate 
the  six  in  the  hope  of  organizing  in  other 
districts.  Most  of  the  eighty  were  farmers' 
wives,  but  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  farmers 
and  school  teachers. 

When  the  eighty  was  divided  into  six 
groups,  there  was  not  more  than  a  handful 
of  people  to  each  group,  but  here  are  some 
of  the  tasks  which  they  cheerfully  under- 
took: to  enlarge  and  beautify  the  school- 
grounds  of  each  district;  to  equip  the 
grounds  with  necessary  play  apparatus  such 
as  swings,  teeters,  volley,  ball,  tennis  court 
and  baseball  grounds;  to  install  windmills 
in  order  to  make  possible  the  irrigation  of 
trees  and  shrubbery;  to  purchase  septic 
tank  equipment;  to  renovate  and  beautify 
the  interior  of  school  buildings,  and  improve 
ventilation  and  heating  systems;  to  establish 
manual  training  classes  for  boys  and  girls. 

In  order  to  get  the  money  to  do  some  of 
these  things,  the  women  did  fancy-work, 
gave  entertainments  and  ice-cream  suppers, 
served  lunch  near  the  polls  on  election  day, 
prepared  and  sold  cook-books,  and  did  all 
the  other  little  things  women  have  always 
done  to  raise  money. 

"But  it  was  not  the  money  they  raised," 
said  Mrs.  Campbell,  "which  was  most  im- 
portant— it  was  what  we  all  learned  about 
the  schools,  about  the  teachers,  our  children 
and  ourselves,  that  did  most  good  in  bring- 
ing about  the  things  we  wanted." 

At  the  beginning,  having  little  or  no 
money,  the  women  of  each  district  met  at 
the   school-house   on   Arbor   Day.     Each 
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woman  brought  a  husband  and  a  "fancy" 
lunch.  The  men  brought  shovek,  hoes, 
plows,  harrows  and  horses,  prepared  the 
grounds  for  the  planting  of  eucalyptus  and 
palms,  while  the  women  cajoled  them  with 
chicken-pie  and  ice-cream  and  cakes.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  the  trees  died — they  had 
not  had  enough  water.  But  the  women, 
undiscouraged,  gave  other  entertainments, 
bought  windmill  and  tanks,  and  next  spring 
held  another  Arbor  Day  celebration.  The 
trees  of  the  second  planting  are  flourishing. 
Not  content  with  the  installation  of 
tanks  and  sanitary  arrangements,  many  of 
the  districts  have  purchased  full  gymnasium 
and  playground  equipment,  and  have  in- 
stalled swimming-tanks  for  the  children. 
Teachers,  especially  trained  for  the  teaching 
of  manual- training  classes,  kindergarten 
work  and  playground  supervision,  have 
been  added  to  the  faculty  of  some  of  the 
districts,  their  salaries  met  by  the  funds 
raised  by  Parent-Teacher  clubs.  As  the 
work  has  grown  the  clubs  have  grown; 


some  which  started  with  a  membership  of 
five  women  now  have  men  and  women  mem- 
bers of  a  hundred  or  more — for  in  this  work 
the  fathers  have  become  as  interested  as  the 
mothers. 

Not  content  with  such  improvements  as 
they  can  make  themselves  the  clubs  imder 
Mrs.  Campbell's  guidance  are  agitating  for 
wider  reforms.  Some  of  their  policies  are 
at  first  encounter  a  little  startling — for 
instance  that  of  "continuous  compulsory 
education  for  parents."  This  movement 
arose  spontaneously  out  of  the  experiences 
gained  in  classes  in  hygiene,  eugenics  and 
child  culture,  organized  among  the  parents 
by  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  clubs  in  body  are 
also  striving  to  get  medical  inspection  of 
rural  school  children,  similar  to  that  now 
given  city  children,  and  for  some  system  of 
credits  whereby  the  boy  and  girl  with  home 
duties  to  perform  will  not  have  to  compete 
imaided  with  their  school-fellows  who  have 
no  such  duties. 

Lucy  G.  White. 


NATURE  S  LADDER 


By  MARY  KENNISTON 


I  can  hear  a  far-off  echo  from  the  Paleozoic  age; 
As  it  rings, 
As  it  sings, 

What  a  memory  it  brings 
Of  the  mighty  deeps  of  ocean  where  I  sprawled  with 
lazy  motion 
*Mong  the  jellyfish  and  other  slimy  things. 

Then  the  murmur,  drifting  nearer,  sings  a  song  of 
higher  life. 
When  I  clung 
High  among 

Boughs  with  nuts  and  berries  hung. 
Oh,   the   chattering  and  grinning,  oh,   the  merry 
times  l^eginning 
In  that  great  primeval  jungle  where  we  swung! 


But  again,  I  catch  the  rhythm  of  a  song  of  later 
years, 
And  I  scan 
Nature's  plan 

Of  the  great,  dim  Dawn  of  Man. 
I  was  sly  and  I  was  savage,  I  could  fight  and  kill 
and  ravage — 
Yet  the  germ  ol  good  was  slumb'ring  in  my  clan. 

Ah,  the  music  now  is  ringing  with  a  higher  song  of 
hope. 
As  a  pod 

'Neath  the  sod 
Climbs  to  flow'r  above  the  clod, 
So  I've  climbed  by  slow  gradation  from  the  earliest 
creation — 
So  I'm  climbing  still  from  moUusk  up  to  God. 


lEilltorlitl  eecUoD 
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THE  STORY  OF^  WINTRY  NIGHT 

ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO  ,^r> 
V 

LEIGH  MITCHELL  HODGES 

For  those  who  know,  and  those  who  have  yet  to  know,  the 
soul-soolhing  beauty  of  Beethoven's  "Moonlight  Sonata." 


COLD,  brilliant   moonlight 
silvered  the  snowy  roofs  of 
quaint  old  Bonn.     Through 
a  narrow  street  the  master 
was  walking  with  a  friend. 
"Hush!"  he  exclaimed,  halting  sud- 
denly in  front  of  a  little  house.   "Listen! 
— that  is  my  Sonata  in  F.     How  well 
it  is  played!" 

They  edged  up  close  to  the  door.  In 
the  midst  of  the  finale  the  music  ceased 
abruptly,  and  a  voice  cried  sadly,  "I 
can't  play  any  more.  It  is  so  beautiful, 
but  beyond  my  power.  Oh!  if  only  I 
might  go  to  Koln  to  the  concert!" 

"Yes,  sister,  but  why  wish  for  what 
cannot  be,"  said  a  second  voice. 

"I  know,"  came  the  answer,  and 
continuing  almost  inaudibly,  "I  know 


yet    I  can't  help  longing  to 

hear  some  really  good  music  just  once 
in  my  life." 

"Let  us  go  in,"  said  Beethoven. 
And,  despite  his  friend's  objection,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  the  latch.  "I  shall 
play  for  her  and  she  will  understand." 

He  opened  the  door.  There  at  the 
table  sat  the  brother  mending  shoes. 
The  girl,  crying  softly,  bowed  her  head 
upon  the  old  piano. 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  heard  your 
music,"  said  Beethoven,  "and  I  also 
heard  your  wish.  Perhaps,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  can  fulfill  it," 

The  cobbler  thanked  him.  "But 
our  piano  is  so  poor,"  he  apologized, 
"and  we  have  no  music." 
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which  would  neither  waver  nor  go  out 
through  all  the  years. 

"Farewell,"  he  said,  going  to  the 
door. 

"You  will  come  again?"  they  cried. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will  come  again." 

THAT  was  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  long  since  the  "Moonlight 
Sonata"  has  become  deep-rooted 
in  the  garden  of  the  human  heart. 
In  the  beauty  of  its  frequent  flowering, 
old  loves,  long  lost,  have  come  back  to 
whisper  sweet  words,  and  dear  faces, 
long  hid,  have  smiled  once  again;  sor- 
row upon  sorrows  have  been  banished 
to  forget  fulness. 

And  countless  thousands  have  cried 
with  the  cobbler's  sister,  "It  is  so 
beautiful,  but  beyond  my  power." 
Beyond  your  power?  No.  Notnow. 
The  great,  glorious  world  of  music 
is  at  your  command.  You  need  but 
wish,  to  bring  it  to  you. 


and   Bach,   to    the    living    composers 
of  to-day. 

Don't  you  wantmusic  in  your  home? 
Music,  one  of  the  great  necessities  of 
life,  whose  soothing  and  inspiring 
influence  has  blessed  mankind  from 
civilization's  earliest  dawn! 

The  Pianola  Will  Give  You  Music 

This  great  instrument  —  the  most 
modern  pianoforte,  the  most  important 
and  successful  musical  invention  of  all 
time — -was  made  especially   for  you. 

Not  merely  to  let  you  hear  music — 
but  to  let  you  piay  music — this  is  The 
Pianola's  mission. 

To  let  you  sit  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
play  Beethoven's  "Moonlight  Sonata" 
with  all  of  the  performance  your  very 
own,  except  the  purely  technical  part 
of  striking  the  notes. 

To-morrow  night  you  can  play  the 
"Moonlight  Sonata"  if  you  wish.  And 
every  succeeding  night  you  can  play 
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embraced  but  a.  comparalivL-ly  small  area  in  a 
scclion  o(  the  Southwest  which  no  one  at  that 
(imc  would  naturally  covet.  Why  Uncle  Sam 
wanlwl  it  was  a  inystcr>'-  Half  as  large  as 
New  Kngland,  it  had  neither  sea-coast  nor  great 
limber  Uintls,  and  little  grciv  on  its  soil  save  cactus 
and  sage-brush.  It  was  infested  with  Apaches  and 
rattlesnakes.  The  location  did  not  appear  to  be 
stratcfnc.  Therefore  the  Honorable  Mr.  Gadsden, 
together  with  those  who  supported  him,  were 
derided  for  their  folly  and  waste  of  the  public  funds 
when  they  induced  the  government  to  part  with 
$i>,ooa.ooo  for  this  particular  parcel  of  land. 
I'ress  criticism  was  vitriolic  apd  Gadsden  became 
quite  unp(^>ular.  Vet  in  the  Southwest  right  at 
our  very  front  door  is  a  much  misunderstood,  un- 
ai>precialedlrca.'iure-hou3cwhichis  now  contributing 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  Nation's  bui-iness. 

Gudsdcn  was  far-sighted.  He  did  his  counlr>'  a 
great  senlce. 

American  brains  and  enerpy  and  capital  have 
since  transformed  the  country  from  a  barren  waste 
into  a  beautiful  cattle  and  agricultural  ref^on,  and 
the  cities  from  miserable  "dobc"  lillagcs  into  hives 
of  industry. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  wonderful  copper  mines 
0[H'mlod  by  the  Phelps- Ilodge  Company  and  the 
C'alumet  &  jVrizona  Mining  I'omiiany  at  Hisbee 
and  the  Warri-n  I>istrlct;  the  old  silver  mines  at 
Tombstone  and  the  (pKanlic  smelters  at  Douglas? 
The  Kay  Coiuiolidatcd,  Inspiration  and  Old  Do- 
minion mines  at  Kay,  Miami  and  Cilobc  are  paying 
dividends  to  stockholders  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
.And  there  arc  numerous  mines,  and  mines  to  be, 
si-allered  throughout  this  richly  mineralized  section 
whiih  will  jirodurc  a  large  part  of  the  world's  copper 
for  many  years  to  rome.  The  fix-e  companies  mcn- 
liomil  have  alone  prinluced  manv  times  the  lii,- 
x>o.ooo  i<:iU\  to  Mt-Ni,-.)  for  the  land. 
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more  than  $70,000,000.  More  than  140,000,000  of 
this  output  was  produced  in  southern  AiiaMH. 
Through  Tucson,  during  the  first  half  d  1914, 
$1,000,000  worth  of  cattle  was  shipped,  ukd  bD 
shipments  equally  as  large  will  make  a  total  of 
$],ooo,ooo.  With  the  steers  slaughtered  for  the 
home  market  and  those  shipped  Cronl  points  othu 
than  Tucson.  (3.000,000  is  a  conservative  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  cattle  industry  annually.  Cattk 
are  shipped  out  of  the  state  to  be  fattened,  but  with 
the  great  areas  of  alfalfa  grown  for  feeding,  and 
cotton  seed  meal  which  will  soon  be  available,  steers 
will  be  fattened  In  Arizona. 

The  fanner  can  raise  oranges,  dates  and  giape 
fruit  below  sea  level  at  Yuma,  Egyptian  cotton  and 
all  temperate  zone  products  at  Tucson,  and  fruit,  nuts 
and  berries  on  the  mountain  slopes.  Tlie  mountain 
summits  are  densely  covered  with  great  pine  forests. 

Though  agriculture  is  still  in  its  infancj'  (its 
birth  in  this  section  really  dales  back  but  three 
years)  it  ia  to  become  the  steadying  influence  In 
southern  Arizona's  industry.  Thirty  thousand  acres 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Tucson  produce 
$1,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  crops  of  the  Irrigation  districts  of  Cochise 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties,  the  dry  farming  districts, 
and  the  rich  Casa  Grande  valley.  A  safe  estimate 
of  the  crops  of  southern  Arizona  for  1914  bS4,oaa,ooo. 

To  the  $40,000,000  copper  production,  the  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  cattle  and  $4,000,000  of  fann 
products  add  the  half  million  dollar  value  of  the 
manufactured  products  of  Tucson,  a  like  amount 
for  Nogales.  Douglas  and  BIsbee,  uid  a  grand  total 
of  S4tt,ooo.ooo  or  four  times  what  it  cost  Unde  Sam 
to  acquire  the  region  gives  some  idea  of  the  wealth 
ttow  produced  In  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 

Were  Mexico  still  in  possession  of  the  t 
embraced  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  all  that  v 
section  south  of  the  Gila  river  between  New  iT 
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Fresno,  Cal. 
I  have  looked  over  the  September  number 
and  I  believe  that  the  Pacific  Coast  has  at 
last  a  real  magazine. 

Fresno  Republican, 
by  W.  M.  Strother. 

Nagoya,  Japan. 
I  am  a  collegian  of  the  Eighth  College 
in  Nagoya  and  I  am  glad  to  read  your 
magazine  in  the  library  of  our  college. 

Tadayasu  Maki. 

Cashmere,  Wash. 
Your  September  number  is  certainly  a 
good  beginning.  You  have  a  good  field 
to  work  on  as  none  of  the  eastern  maga- 
zines is  devoting  the  space  to  the  Pacific 
Slope  which  it  deserves.       B.  F.  Bacon. 

Oakdale,  Tenn. 
I  like  your  magazine  fine  but  if  you  will 
l>ermit  a  word  of  criticism  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  think  you  spoil  some  beautiful 
pictures  of  Nature  when  you  allow  autos 
to  appear  in  them.  Of  course  there  are  few 
people  who  do  not  admire  a  handsome  car 
but  stick  to  your  advertising  pages  with 
them.  Also  I  think  you  allow  too  much 
"auto  literature"  in  Sunset.  We  all  see 
autos  every  day  and  we  know  that  people 
take  long  trips  in  them.        R.  L.  D'Ary. 

San  Francisco. 
There  is  absolutely  no  question  or  d5ubt 
but  what  you  are  on  the  right  road  and  that 
Sunset  Magazine  can  be  made  to  be  a 
most  powerful  aid  in  the  solution  and 
development  of  the  various  problems  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  S.  Ammen. 

New  Castle,  Pa. 
I  enjoy  Sunset's  descriptions  and  pic- 
tures but  I  tire  of  too  much  Father  Juni- 
j)ero  Serra.  Why  play  so  much  on  that 
one  string?  What  has  Serra  done  for 
Mexico?  When  did  education  commence 
in  California?    Not  while  Serra  lived. 

B.  A.  Simpson. 

Okanagan  Valley,  B.  C. 
I  shall  bring  your  great  work  in  dissemi- 
nating real  truths  before  my  friends.  It  is 
a  great  work  and  the  good  it  will  ultimately 
accomplish  the  confidence  it  will  assure,  is 
beyond  expression.  Henry  Lee. 


May  this  monthly — now  in  its  thirty- 
third  volume — grow  into  another  "Scrib- 
ners"  or  "Century,"  develop  a  publishing 
house,  bring  out  all  sorts  of  first-class  books, 
send  out  its  own  explorers,  help  to  make 
history.  Charles  H.  Shinn. 

Gowanda,  N.  Y. 
Permit  me  in  passing  to  inquire  why  Mr. 
Powell  in  his  articles  "Autobirds  of  Pas- 
sage" uses  so  much  paint — ^nearly  all  paint. 
What  we  barbarians  of  the  East  most  like 
is  imvamished  descriptions  of  the  West, 
not  paint.  Fred  J.  Blackburn. 

Lodi,  Cal. 
I  like  the  monthly  but  care  nothing  for 
the  fiction  and  I  have  no  use  for  that 
damnable  story  about  the  prehistoric  man. 
Continued  stories  are  an  abomination  to  me 
so  let  my  subscription  run  out. 

W.  S.  Reese. 

Underwood,  Wash. 
It  has  been  a  long  time  since  I  have  come 
across  a  story  so  entirely  original  as  Roberts' 
prehistoric  story  "In  the  Morning  of 
Time."  It  has  been  the  means  of  starting 
a  club  in  our  neighborhood  for  the*  study  <rf 
prehistoric  times.  Can  not  your  readers 
be  given  more  of  Roberts'  work? 

H.  F.  Stickney. 

East  Soimd,  Wash. 
There  is  one  department  in  your  maga- 
zine that  I  particularly  admire  and  con- 
sider absolutely  unique  in  its  way  and  that 
is  your  Service  Bureau.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  compliments.  I  have  lived  on  this 
coast  ever  since  1885  and  have  lived  in 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington;  have 
farmed  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  as  well 
as  in  different  parts  of  Washington;  I  have 
traveled  through  the  three  states  repeatedly. 
I  think  I  know  the  Coast  pretty  well.  I 
have  written  and  published  four  books  in 
the  Swedish  language  on  these  states  and 
my  impression  of  the  replies  given  in  your 
Service  Bureau  is  that  they  are  as  correct, 
impartial  and  reliable  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  human  being  to  make  them.  I  cer- 
tainly have  never  seen  any  department 
of  that  kind  conducted  so  splendidly,  and 
I  know  of  nothing  better  in  regard  to 
piquant  style  and  authoritative  trust- 
worthiness. Ernst  Skarstedt. 
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How  the  Public  Profits 
By  Telephone  Improvements 

Here  is  a  big  fact  in  the  telephone  progress  of  this  country: 

Hand  in  hand  vnth  invendong  and  devel- 
opments which  have  improved  the  service 
many  fold  have  come  operatins  economies 
diat  have  gready  cut  its  cost 

To  appreciate  these  betterments  and  their 
resulting  economies,  consider  a  few  ex- 
amples: 

Your  present  tdephone  instrument  had 
seventy-two  ancestors;  it  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  any  of  them. 

Time  wras  when  a  switchboard  required  a 
loom  full  of  boys  to  handle  the  calls  of  a 
few  hundred  subscribers.  Today,  two  or 
three  girls  will  serve  a  greater  number  with- 
out confusion  and  very  much  more  prompdy. 

A  dire^inch  underground  cable  now  car- 
ries as  many  as  eight  hundred  wires.  If 
strung  in  the  old  way,  these  would  require 
(our  sets  of  poles,  each  with  twenty  cross 
arms  —  a  congestion  utterly  prohibitive  in 
city  streets. 

These  are  some  of  die  familiar  improve- 
ments. They  have  saved  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars.  But  those  which  have  had  the  most 
radical  effect,  resulting  in  the  largest  econo- 
mies and  putting  the  telephone  within  every- 
one's reach,  are  too  technical  to  describe 
here.  And  their  value  can  no  more  be 
estimated  than  can  the  value  of  the  invention 
of  the  automobile. 

This  progress  in  economy,  as  well  as  in 
service,  has  given  the  United  States  the  BeU 
System  with  about  ten  times  aa  many  tele' 
phones,  proportionate  to  the  population,  as 
in  all  Europe. 
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Uent  Loan  Eicaeme 

Q.  Your  statements  about  the  National  Mer- 
cantile  Co.  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.  have  scared  me. 
Ihavcacontratt  caDingforaloanof  Si.oooat  3per 
crnt  and  am  paying  Sio  a  month.  The  comiiany 
writes  me  that  the  maj-azines  and  newspapers  are 
in  the  pay  uf  the  banks  and  the  building-and-loan 
associations  and  that  they  do  nut  want  the  people 
to  have  cheap  money.  Is  that  trwe? — R.  S,  M., 
Chehalis,  Wn. 

A.  Perhaps  the  Oregon  Corporation  Commis- 
sioner who  denied  the  Vancouver  concern  the  right 
to  do  business  in  Oregon  and  (he  bank  superin- 
tendents of  a  doaen  other  states  who  have  attacked 
the  Vancouver  concern  are  all  in  the  pay  of  the 
banters;  even  the  magazines  and  newspapers  nuiy 
be  muzzled  by  the  financial  powers,  but  no  thinking 
being  will  imagine  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  Ireen  corrupted  by  the  bankers  who 
charge  6  per  cent.  Here  are  extracts  from  an  article 
in  the  Weekly  News  Letter  of  September  i6th 
issued  by  the  Department.  The  article  is  entitled: 
"Warning  Against  Cheap  Loan  Scheme"; 

"Some  one  recently  remarked  that  it  was  aston- 
ishing how  hard  some  men  were  nnlling  to  work  in 
order  to  make  a  dishonest  living.  The  field  of  rural 
credit  is  already  producing  a  number  of  examples. 
Certain  companies  are  actively  at  work  promising 
farmers  cheaper  money  than  anybody  else  is  able 
to  get  on  equally  good  security.  The  eagerness 
with  which  some  are  accepting  the  bait  is  one  indi- 
cation of  the  need  there  is  for  a  sound  ststem  of 
rural  credit.  It  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  farmer 
who  is  taken  in.  A  great  deal  of  mental  energy, 
combined  with  marvelous  skill,  is  exitcnded  in  pre- 
paring Miul-compelling  circular;;  which  stem  to 
pr()mise  the  farmer  cveri-thing.  but  really  promise 
him  nothing.  If  as  much  thought  and  skill  were 
exercised  in  trying  to  c»nvert  sitmvrs,  we  should  be 
vcty  near  the  millennium. 

"Stripped  of  verbiage  and  words  which  darken 
rather  tlian  enlighten,  the  scheme  is  essentially  as 
folkiws:  Such  a  company  oflers  to  lei\d  you  money 
on  good  security  at,  say,  3  pel  cent  intetcsV,  anA  lo 


piax).  icus  waaH 
alluring,  and,  if  you  are  not  too  persistent  bukinf 
what  you  are  to  get  and  uriitn  you  an  la  ftlil,J<» 
sign  an  application  for  a  loan  on  these  fivmble 
terms.  In  a  few  days  you  receive  from  sucb  *  am- 
pany  a  contract  for  the  loan  for  which  ymi  in>Scd. 
The  contract  which  you  receive  is  duly  Mgned  bj 
the  oiEcers  of  the  company.  Then  you  raltM  tU 
the  application  signed  by  you  and  tlie  obIiicI 
signed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  ttfclhB 
constitute  a  valid  contract,  and  that  yoa  ue  bdv 
in  for  it. 

"Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  you  aietobciit 
at  once  paying  off  the  debt  of,  say,  Si,oao  it  & 
rate  of  Sio  a  month,  but  you  have  not  got  jim 
Si, 000  >'et.  Moreover,  you  do  not  know  just  via 
you  will  get  it.  llie  only  thing  you  kruiw  ii  tbl 
you  have  got  to  go  right  on  paying  Sio  ■  aaalh. 
You,  have,  however,  the  promise  that  nbenevs  tii 
company  has  the  money  to  qiare,  you  will  get  yn 
loan.  Another  way  of  saying  the  same  thiici  ■ 
that  when  >'our  turn  comes,  you  will  get  it.  Tliii 
means  that  sucb  a  company  has  not  got  the  aoBij 
now,  and  that  there  are  several  other  gestlctna 
whose  turns  come  before  yours.  As  fast  as  the  mft' 
pany  gets  money  it  lends  it  out  to  these  wit  mi 
in  his  turn.  When  your  turn  comes,  if  the  cDUfxir 
lasts  that  long,  you  will  get  your  money. 

"Unless  you  have  i>een  initiated  into  the  ni}'9tllie> 
of  geometrical  progression  >-ou  may  imagiK  lift 
this  sort  of  thing  can  go  on  indefinitely;  but  H  yM 
will  lake  your  lead  pencil  and  figure  awhile  ym  rf 
find  that  in  order  that  j-ou  may  get  your  loan  within 
a  year  there  must  be  about  ten  times  as  nuf 
applicants  neit  year  as  there  were  this.  In  ori" 
that  they  may  get  their  loans  within  a  yew,  ll*" 
must  be  ten  times  as  many  applicants  the  tcJIovnC 
year  as  next  year,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Now,  u 
there  arc  1,000  applicants  wailing  for  lout  tin 
j'eai,  in  ten  years  there  would  have  to  be,  it  tW 
rate,  10,000,000,000,000  new  contracts  in  the  to'* 
year.  This  is  neariy  seven  thousand  time)  ^ 
present  population  of  the  earth. 

"But  why  mince  matters?     Everyone  iriu  IV 
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this  sort  of  business  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  There 
are  only  two  possible  conditions  under  which  it  can 
possibly  last,  and  both  these  conditions  assume  a 
degree  of  foolishness  on  the  part  of  the  American 
farmer  of  which  even  his  worst  enemy  wouJd  not 
accuse  him.  One  is  that  he  will  be  willing,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  to  continue  paying  his  monthly 
installments  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  imtil 
he  has  actually  paid  in  as  much  as  he  expects  to 
borrow  back.  A  savings  bank  would  be  better, 
because  it  will  allow  him  interest  on  what  he  pays 
in,  and  when  he  draws  out  what  he  has  paid  in,  he 
does  not  have  to  pay  any  interest,  not  even  3  per 
cent.  The  other  is  that  so  many  of  those  who  begin 
paying  in  their  monthly  installments  will  get  tired 
of  their  bargain  and  quit,  as  to  enable  the  company 
to  take  their  money  and  make  loans  to  the  few  who 
stick  to  it.  If  nine  out  of  every  ten  who  pay  in 
money  stop  before  they  get  their  loans,  the  company 
may  then  make  its  loans  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  the  troublesome  one  who  sticks  to  them.  Under 
no  other  condition  whatever  can  such  a  company 
last  many  years.  One  can  predict  its  failure  with 
the  same  certainty  that  one  can  predict  the  death 
of  a  human  being.  In  neither  case  can  one  predict 
the  day  and  hour,  but  that  the  event  itself  will  occur 
within  a  namable  period  is  absolutely  certain." 

The  Water  of  the  Imperial  Valley 

Q.  Please  give  me  the  following  information  con- 
cerning the  Imperial  valley:  Condition  of  rainfaU, 
heat  and  cold,  crops  raised,  fruit  grown,  water- 
rights,  if  permanent,  and  how  costly.  Can  the  water 
company  oppress  the  people?  How  is  land  leased 
and  by  whom  owned  principally?  Do  you  know  of 
anyone  owning  a  ranch  in  the  valley  who  leases  it? 
— M.  M.  W.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

A.  The  average  rainfall  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
is  less  than  two  inches  per  annimi.  Sometimes 
fourteen  to  sixteen  months  pass  by  without  a  drop 
of  rain.  In  fact  the  Imperial  valley  people  would  be 
perfectly  content  if  it  never  rained.  From  June 
until  October  the  daily  temperatures  are  very  high, 
often  exceeding  105  degrees;  in  July,  August  and 
September  the  night  temperatures  do  not  show  the 
same  relative  decrease  that  is  one  of  the  features  of 
the  usual  California  climate.  However,  you  must 
remember  in  the  discussion  of  the  Imperial  valley's 
climate,  and  especially  of  its  prolonged  heat,  that 
the  air  is  dry  as  a  bone,  that  perspiration  is  rapidly 
absorbed  in  this  dr>'  atmosphere  and  that  the  heat 
has  no  injurious  consequences,  except  now  and  then 
in  August  when  a  few  mugg>'  days  and  nights  occur. 
Still,  most  of  the  Imperial  valley  people  who  can 
afford  it  endeavor  to  pass  at  least  one  month  in  the 
summer  at  the  seashore.  The  long  continued  hot 
weather  is,  of  course,  the  principal  factor  next  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  in  the  remarkable  >'ield  of 
the  Imperial  valley's  acres.  Seven  months  in  the 
year  the  climate  is  of  the  same  variety  that  has  made 
of  Eg>pt  one  of  the  greatest  winter  resorts  of  the 
world.  The  temp)erature  rarely  drops  to  the  freez- 
ing point  in  winter,  the  sun  shines  continuously,  the 
atmosphere  is  dry  and,  except  for  the  occasional 


strong  north  winds  common  to  aU  arid  regions,  the 
weather  is  practically  perfect. 

Though  almost  every  product  indigenous  to  the 
sub-tropical  and  temf)erate  zone  is  grown  commer- 
cially in  the  Imperial  valley,  from  the  orange  to  the 
pear,  from  cotton  to  wheat  and  barley,  its  rapid 
settlement,  the  astonishingly  small  amount  of  the 
initial  capital  which  enabled, it  to  make  its  start, 
rest  principally  upon  the  production  of  staples,  such 
as  alfalfa,  dairy  products,  grain  and  live  stock.  So 
far  the  only  luxuries  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the 
valley  have  been  cantaloui>es  and  early  vegetables. 
The  largest  part  of  the  acreage  is  devoted  to  alfalfa 
and  grain.  The  valley  is  a  great  live  stock  shipping 
center,  the  farmers  buying  the  feeders  from  the  ranges 
or  selling  their  hay  to  the  large  cattle  ranchers  for 
feeding  purposes.  The  output  of  the  dairies  is  sold 
largely  in  Los  Angeles. 

Most  of  the  land  is  owned  in  tracts  of  160  to  320 
acres.   Only  one  syndicate  is  operating  in  the  vafiey 
on  a  large  scale,  having  acquired  over  47,000  acres 
of  railroad  grant  land.    The  local  water  distributing 
systems  are  owned  by  companies  whose  stock  is 
held  by  the  water  users.    These  water  comp>ames 
obtain  their  supply  from  the  California  Development 
Company  which  owns,  together  with  its  Mexican 
subsidiary,  the  main  canal  from  the  Colorado  river 
to  the  points  of  dehvery  where  the  local  companies 
take  over  and  distribute  the  water.     The  water 
users  have  organized  an  irrigation  district  which 
is  negotiating  with   the   Cahfomia  Development 
Company  in  an  eflFort  to  acquire  the  entire  system, 
but  this  effort  will  not  mature  for  some  time  on 
.account  of  the  Utigation  opening  between  the  bank- 
rupt  California   Development   Company   and   its 
creditors.     The  shares  of  water  stock  are  sold  at 
present  at  a  price  of  about  $16  per  acre,  which  is 
very  reasonable  compared  with  the  prices  of  water 
rights  elsewhere  in  California.    The  cost  of  irriga- 
tion water  also  is  very  low.     However,  the  codpera- 
tion  of  the  Federal  and  state  government  and  of  the 
irrigation  district  is  needed  before  the  Colorado 
river  is  absolutely  under  control  and  the  water 
supply  of  the  valley  is  placed  beyond  any  danger 
of  interruption  by  floods. 

The  best  way  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions in  the  valley,  to  find  out  whether  you  can 
stand  the  summer's  heat,  would  be  to  rent  a  dairy 
ranch.  Improved  land  can  be  leased  at  an  average 
rental  of  $15  a  year  per  acre,  that  b,  land  which  has 
been  and  is  now  in  crop. 

Seeks  Paradise  at  Bargain  Prices 

Q.  I  have  spent  almost  a  year  and  much  money 
investigating  southern  California.  I  did  not  take  to 
the  San  Jdaquin  valley  on  account  of  the  heat.  The 
location  which  suits  me  best  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  or  at  least  in  a  valley  which  gets 
the  ocean  breeze.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  $10,000  is  not  enough  to  buy  a  mature  orchard 
in  the  fully  developed  districts.  Am  I  right?  Is 
there  any  place  not  more  than  25  miles  from  the 
ocean  where  land  suitable  for  citrus  fruits,  walnuts 
and  figs  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  figure? 

Do  you  think  that  the  vast  area  of  young  dtnis 
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UNIVERNISH 

has  Qualities  which  make  it 
Especially  Economical 


Compared  with  Old-Method  varnishes, 
it  is  convenience  and  certainty. 

It  means  one  finishing  varnish 
for  the  job,  instead  of  two  or  three. 
It  does  away  with  the  extra  cans 
and  the  extra  cleanings  of  brushes. 
It  avoids  mistakes  and  accidents. 
It  is  safe  and  sure  and  foolproof. 

Compared  with  other  New-Method  varnishes, 
it  is  a  vital  improvement 

It  is  the  New-Method  varnish 
which  does  not  thicken  in  the  can 
nor  dog  the  Painter's  brush. 
It  remains  a  clear,  pure  liquid. 
It  is  easy-working  and  free-flowing. 
It  requires  vastly  less  labor. 
It  gives  a  smooth,  clean  finish 
which  is  especially  beautiful 
and  durable. 

We  think  we  are  quite  conservative 
in  saying  that  it  saves  20% 
of  the  finishing  cost 


Goods 


JONES  Sc  DILLINGHAM  Spokane.  Wash.  RASMUSSEN    &    CX)..     Portland 

CALIFORNIA  GLASS  &  PAINT  CO..  Lot  Angela       WATERHOUSE  &  LESTER  CO. 
C  G.  CLINCH  &  CO..  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco.  Oakland 

The  Vamish     Muiphy  Variush  Company 

ThatLaits 
Ljongest 


FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  President 


Associated  with  Dougall  Vamish  Company,  I  Jmitfd, 

Montreal,  Canada 
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otcbaids  newly  plinted  will  lead  ti 

in  a  few  years?— H,  S.  G.,  Sakta  Asa,  Cal 

A.  You  mil  find  it  dceedingly  difficult  to  dbth 
the  character  of  land  you  want  at  s  low  price  Yw 
must  remember  that  land  which  has  a  winter  laU 
ennuRh  to  admit  of  the  convmercial  producticB  if 
citrus  fruits  and  which  is  swept  by  ending  oeni 
breezes  in  summer,  whidt  furtheimore  has  the  wittr 
supply  necesEiary  to  produce  dtrus  fruits  and  wtiA. 
has  the  advanta);cs  of  the  dense  population  that  b- 
variably  follows  citrus  culture,  is  never  a  dmgv 
the  market.  The  only  territoiy  where  you  anki 
land  of  this  character  is  in  southern  CaKbrn^^ 
where  the  price  is  determined,  not  only  by  the  M 
results  from  the  cultivation  of  the  sc^,  but  h  b- 
creased  by  the  value  of  the  land  for  purriy  ti 
tial  purposes.  In  the  central  and  northein  pulirf 
the  state  there  are  no  valleys  which  opra  totbtwt 
and  which  at  the  same  time  are  suitable  for  dbw  I 
culture.  All  the  central  and  northern  citrus  dJH  ' 
tricts  are  separated  from  the  ocean  by  nonh-ud- 
south  mountain  ranges,  this  lopographica]  fethm 
-lifting  the  summer  temperature  and  produdng  tie 
discomfort  of  heat  during  the  midday  hours. 

The  closest  approach  to  the  conditions  you  bnv 
in  mind  will  be  found  in  the  territory  around  Clmw- 
dale,  approximately  70  miles  north  of  San  FrandKi) 
in  a  valley  between  chains  of  the  Coast  range.  We 
would  recommend  that  you  pay  a  visit  to  Cloverdile 
and  look  around  to  see  whether  it  would  suit  )tiu. 

As  to  overproduction  of  citrus  fruits,  a  slunqiiB 
the  market  has  been  predicted  continuously  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  has  never  arTi^■ed.  We  be- 
hevc  that,  under  normal  conditions,  the  natunl 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  increasing  taste  kc 
citrus  fruits  plus  the  intelligent  and  energetic  efiocts 
to  widen  the  market  by  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
consumer,  wiU  make  overproduction  a  lemote 
possibility.  You  must  remember,  however,  that 
citrus  fruits  are  a  luxury  and  luxuries  arc  the  first 
to  suffer  whenever  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
masses  is  reduced  by  financial  or  political  troubles. 
The  same  observations  apply  to  deciduous  fruits 
except  nuts,  though  the  marketing  organization  of 
the  deciduous  fruit  producers  is  not  yet  as  strong  as 
the  sclUng  agency  of  the  dtrus  growers. 

A  capital  of  (10,000  should  enable  you  to  moke  a 
good  start  and,  wisely  expended  and  economically 
administered,  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  a  ten  or 
fifteen  acre  orchard  into  bearing. 

The  Decline  of  Subdivision  Profits 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  the  present  condition  of  the 
Home  liuildcrs  of  Los  Angeles?  Is  the  company 
still  selling  stock,  or  has  it  gone  out  of  existence? — 

O.  J.,  BiNOHAUTOK,  N.  Y. 

A.  Two  years  ago  there  were  in  Los  Angeles 
ai)[)roximatcly  30a  corporations  engaged  in  the 
business  of  subdi\'iding  acreage,  of  building  houses 
on  the  bis  and  of  selling  these  on  the  instalment 
plan.  Of  these  corporations  the  Ij»  Angeles  In- 
vestment Company  and  the  Home  Builders  were 
the  largest  and  most  successful.  It  was  largdy 
due  to  their  hea\'y  profits  that  the  others  woe 
ot^^nizcd.    The  rise  in  land  values  around  and 
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within  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  nas  so  extremely 
rapid  that  Ear  a  time  almost  anyone  could  success- 
fully get  into  the  subdivision  business  and  clear  up 
a  good  profit.  However,  the  large  size  of  the  profits 
increased  the  cupidity  of  the  promoters  and  re- 
sulted in  an  inflation  of  values.  Furthermore,  the 
profits  induced  many  of  the  promoters  to  abandon 
the  legitimate  fields  of  subdividing,  building  and 
selling  for  ihe  speedier  profit  of  high  finance.  In 
other  words,  they  found  that  money  could  be  made 
faster  by  the  selling  of  stock  and  by  the  manipu- 
lation of  successive  issues  of  securities.  In  fact. 
So  per  cent  of  the  latter-day  corporations  were 
organized  almost  solely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
stock.  Subdivision  activities  were  a  secondary 
consideration.  Now  most  of  these  corporations  are 
defunct.  Even  the  two  largest  ones  became  badly 
cmbarra.S5cd  and  the  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Investment  Company  are  under  indictment. 

The  Home  Builders  have  ceased  selling  stock. 
There  is  dissension  among  the  stockholders  and 
there  have  been  factional  fights  within  the  ranks 
of  the  corporation,  but  the  real  estate  holdings  <A 
both  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Company  and  erf 
the  Home  Builders  are  so  extensive  and  the  can- 
tinued  growth  of  Los  Angeles  is  bound  to  make  them 
so  valuable  that  in  the  long  run  the  stockholders 
should  be  able  to  realize  a  fair  proportion  of  their 
investment  even  at  the  inflated  prices  at  which 
stock  was  sold,  provided  the  affairs  of  the  companies 
arc  wisely  and  intelligently  managed  and  their 
resources  are  not  dissipated  through  long  continued 
litigation  among  warring  stockholders. 

Cheap  Land  For  High-Priced  Specialties 

Q.  I  raise  some  vegetables  and  alfalfa  but  I  am 
too  far  from  the  nearest  large  market  to  sell'  the 
eggs  and  poultry  to  the  best  advantage.  Time  and 
expense  of  irrigating  are  big  items.  I  behevc  I  can 
do  better  in  Oregon  or  northern  California.  Can 
you  point  out  to  me  a  location  in  the  vidnity  of 
Portland,  Or^on,  that  has  the  following  qualifica- 

ist:    Must  not  require  irrigation. 

md:  Part  of  the  land  must  be  suitable  for  a 
good  vegetable  garden. 

3rd:    It  must  produce  good  hay  and  grain. 

4tfa:  Must  have  good  transportation  and  market 
faciUties. 

Sih:  Prices  not  to  exceed  $125  P^  '10*  for  good 
land  actually  cultivated  and  should  not  exceed  $75 
per  acre  for  an  average  of  cultivated  land,  pasture 
and  woodland. 

6th;  Must  be  adapted  to  poultry  raising. — 
J.  M.  0.,  Dehesa,  Cal, 

A.  The  success  of  a  farm  producing  eggs,  poul- 
try, hogs  and  vegetables  depends  largely  upon  its 
location.  It  must  be  close  to  a  market  large  enough 
to  absorb  its  productions  at  reasonable  prices.  Vou 
know  from  your  own  experience  in  your  present 
location  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  these  lines 
with  any  success  whatever  on  a  farm  far  from  a 
market,  unless  the  territorj'  in  which  the  farm  is 
located  spedahzes  in  these  things  and  sends  tbem 
out  by  the  carload.     Land  within  the  u 
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Tooth  Insurance 

One-third  of  a  brushful  of 
Pebeco  used  regularly  night  and 
morning  is  insurance  against  the 
ravages  of  "acid-mouth." 

That  means  practical  certainty 
of  keeping  teeth  sound,  for  den- 
tists say  95  %  of  tooth  decay  is 
caused  by  "acid-mouth." 

It  also  means  clean,  white 
teeth,  almost  entire  freedom  from 
bad  odors  and  tastes,  and  a  re- 
freshed feeling  of  the  mouth. 

pcBeco 

TOOTH  PASTE 

is  the  one  preparation  that  counteracts 
"acid-mouth." 
Prove  this  for  yourself  by  sending  for 

Free  Ten-Jay  Tnal  Tube  of 
Pebeco  and  Acid  Tert  Papert 


ten  people  are  said  to  have.  The  experiment 
is  (imple  and  inieresliiio;.  The  trial  tube  of 
Pebeco  will  show  how  pleasant  is  the  use  ol 
tbU  real  dentifrice. 


155  WUUam  Street 
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vjdnity  of  a  large  muket,  however,  ouinot  beU  - 
at  the  price  you  mention  snywhere  in  the  Vtt, 
or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  in  the  caaOij, 
There  is  abundant  land  in  the  Willamette  tiD^ 
which  is  suita.ble  for  general  fanning  puipoMi  i^ 
which  would  answer  most  of  your  rcquiremmli  tint 
can  be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  S65  to  tiis,  ha 
most  of  this  land  is  too  far  from  the  large  dties  inl 
is  more  suitable  for  general  farming  than  In  ^ 
dalization. 

Furthermore,  land  adapted  to  the  cuUivxticn  if 
vegetables  and  other  high  priced  qiedilties  *3 
certainly   be  too  valuable  for  the  pcoductiiB  d 

-Again,  land  which  does  not  require  irrigitini  k 
the  production  of  vegetables  is  practically  uakniwD 
m  the  West.  In  the  Willamette  valley  the  sukuhcd 
are  so  hicking  in  natural  nunsture  that  for  introife  1 
crops  irrigation  is  just  as  necessary  as  it  is  in  Cili-  < 
fomia  to  obtain  the  t>cst  results,  llierefore,  ■« 
must  confess  our  inability  to  point  out  a  territoty 
to  you  which  would  fill,  in  any  way,  the  largest  put 
of  your  requirements,  and  we  belie\-e  that,  you  will 
be  unable  to  find  such  a  location  unless  you  chugt 
your  plan  of  procedure. 

Impecunious  Homesteaders  in  Or^on 

Q.  Whatprospectshasamanwilling  to  work,but 
with  little  or  no  capital,  on  a  homestead  in  Oregon? 
The  land  in  question  is  in  Crook  county,  ntti 
Bend.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  soil  ajid  what 
are  the  chances  of  success? 

Also  what  prospects  would  a  single  woman  have 
in  taking  up  a  homestead  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  in  California?  What  can  she  raise  on  sudi 
land,  not  having  enough  capital  to  keep  her  until 
the  land  is  hers? — M.  B.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  The  Reclamation  Sen-ice,  the  Oregon  State 
Immigration  Conunisdon  and  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  maintain  that  a  homesteader,  in 
order  to  make  a  success,  should  have  a  capital  of  at 
least  |2,ooo  to  begin  with.  We  know  of  hundredi 
of  instances  in  which  homesteaders,  after  spending 
S700  to  (1,400  on  their  claims,  ran  out  of  cash,  were 
unable  to  find  work  to  keep  them  going  and  woe 
obliged  finally  to  relinquish  their  claims  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  improvements.  As  we  have 
said  repeatedly,  homesteading  is  pioneer's  week 
and  unless  the  man  has  the  pioneer's  instinct  and 
the  pioneer's  txperience,  nothing  can  make  up  for 
the  kck  of  sufficient  capital. 

You  will  not  be  able  to  find  homestead  land  near 
Bend,  in  Crook  county,  Oregon.  When  the  Harri- 
man  and  Hill  systems  began  building  railroads  into 
central  Oregon  five  years  ago,  an  influx  of  home- 
steaders set  in  and  within  a  short  time  the  cream  of 
the  available  public  land  anywhere  near  the  various 
towns  and  within  reasonable  distance  from  the 
railroad  was  taken  up.  Homesteads  which  you 
could  lake  up  now,  five  years  after  the  rush,  wouU 
of  necessity  be  very  far  from  the  railroad  or  else  the 
soil  would  be  of  a  character  to  make  them  wfacAy 
undesirable.  The  only  method  of  obtaining  good 
land  in  that  vicinity  is  through  purchase.    Tlciv 
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These  are  the  Socks  I  Want- 
They're  Holeproofs! 


This  ad  says  — Holeproof  Hose  are  made 
from  the  finest  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton yams,  costing  an  average  of  74c  per  pound. 
Common  yam,  selling  for  32c,  cannot  be  half 
so  good  as  ours. 

But  we  must  use  the  best  of  materials,  in 
order  to  guarantee  these  hose. 

We  guarantee  six  pairs  of  cotton  Holeproofs 
to  need  no  darning  for  six  months.  And  if  any 
of  the  six  pairs  fail  in  that  time  we  wilt  replace 
them  with  new  hose  free. 

Selling  Hose  to  the  MUIioos 

We  are  selling  stockings  and  socks  to  mil- 
lions. If  it  were  not  for  that  fact  we  couldn't 
afiord  to  make  such  hosa  and  sell  them  at 
the  price  of 
common  kinds. 
Holeproofs  cost 
as  little  as  25c  per 


pairl  Holeproofs  are  soft,  close-fitting,  stylish; 
and  they  are  made  in  the  lightest  weights  if 
you  want  them. 

We  pay  $60,000  a  year  merely  for  inspection 
to  see  that  Holeproofs  are  perfect. 

Why  pay  the  same  price  per  pair  for  hose 
that  lack  the  Holeproof  advantages? 

'  Guarantees  and  Prices 


children 


pairs  of  wi>- 
per  box  for  four 
I»ira  of  infants'  in  cotton.  Above  boxes  guaranteed 
six  months.  Ji.ooper  box  for  three  pajrs  of  children's 
cottOD  Uolepcoofs,  guarantee i  three  manAs.  (i  .00  per 
box  for  three  pairs  of  men's  silk  Holeproof  socks;  $3.00 
per  box  for  three  pair.i  of  women's  silk  Holeproof 
stockings.  Boxes  of  silk  guaranteed  three  months. 
Three  pairs  of  SJk  ■  Facxd  Holeproofs  for  men 
Ji-So;  for  women 
"  as.  Three  pairs 
Silk-Faced  are 
[uaranteed  for  three 
(ifl7l 


ffoleproDfffasierQt 

MM.     rOKs^MEN.  WOMEN  .^^AND  CHILORKM-.X     ni( 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


In  writlai  to  idTcttlKti  pleua  mcndoa  SUtlSilC  .TMVwi^te'&iiiiiii^ 
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state  of  Oregon  Issues  Imgmted  Land  Booklet 

For  the  benefit  of  homeseekers  and  prospective 
settlers  in  Oregon,  the  Oregon  State  Immigration 
Commission  and  the  Oregon  Development  League 
have  issued  a  booklet  of  information  describing 
the  irrigated  lands  of  the  state  open  for  settlement, 
including  a  list  of  privately-owned  lands  for  sale 
on  the  Tumalo  Irrigation  Project  and  the  Central 
Oregon  Lands.  The  two  projects  ate  located  in 
Crook  county,  in  central  Oregon,  near  the  towns 
of  Terrebonne,  Redmond,  Deschutes,  Bend  and 
Prineville, 

The  Central  Oregon  Irrigated  Lands  project  was 
started  under  private  supervision  in  1902,  but  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  work  gave  out,  and  in  igi3  the 
Oregon  State  Legislature  voted  $450,000  toward 
the  completion  of  the  project.  Early  in  1914  the 
Desert  Land  Board  opened  part  of  the  land  undez 
what  is  now  called  the  Tumalo  Project.  The  rest 
of  the  irrigated  district  was  opened  later,  making 
a  total  of  1000  acres  now  open  for  entry. 

The  new  lien  on  this  land  has  been  fixed  at  be- 
tween $38  and  $40  an  acre,  to  i>e  fixed  permanently 
at  some  time  during  the  fall.  The  settler  may  ac- 
quire the  land  by  payment  of  10  per  cent,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  within  ten  years,  with  6  per 
cent  interest  on  unpaid  installments.  If  the 
settler  improves  one-third  of  the  irrigable  area 
each  successive  year  for  three  years,  no  instalment 
of  principal  will  be  required  for  these  years,  the 
deferred  payments  to  be  apportioned  over  the  seven 
remaining  years. 

The  lands  are  described  as  slightly  rolling,  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of 
juniper  and  sagebrush,  900  acres  of  the  project 
bearing  merchantable  yellow  pine  timber.  There 
is  some  settlement  on  the  project  at  the  present 
time,  dairying  and  hog-raising  being  the  principal 
industries  followed. 

On  the  Tumalo  project  are  fifty-nine  claims  of 
forty  acres  each,  now  open  for  entry.  Non-irri- 
gable land  may  be  had  for  S1.30  an  acre.  Settlers 
desiring  information  concerning  private  lands  for 


Eucaln>tu8  Trees  Give  Vfaj  to  AUaUa 
A  few  years  ago  the  eucalyptus  craze  hit  Cali- 
lomia  with  the  impetus  of  an  East  Indian  simoon. 
Thousands  of  acres  were  set  to  the  fast  growing 
hardwood  and  thousands  of  dollars  were  planted 
in  the  pockets  of  speculators.  Only  a  very  few  of 
the  trees  survived  and  none  of  the  large  areas 
planted  produced  the  expected  harvest.  A  two 
hundred  acre  tract  planted  to  eucalypti  in  Tulare 
county  was  recently  grubbed  out  and  repUced 
with  alfalfa.  The  item  was  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  as  news  to  be  printed  in  the  daOy  p^ien. 
Eucalyptus  trees  are  growing  in  California,  tbou- 
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One  Thousand  Miles  of  Motor  Cars 

Hundreds  of  Thousand*  are  Daily  Protected 
fay    Tliar    Safety,    Sturdiness    and    Strength 

These  are  the  Victors 

Bear   in   mind  that    Goodyear   tiret   ue     outs — all  the  counties  blow-outs  caused  by 
s  in  the  long,  Icng  fi(^t  (or  favor.    They     wrinkled  fabric.    That  is  due  to  our  eschuive 


outsell  any  other. 

Men  have  used  millions  of  them,  on  aO  sods 
o(  roads,  under  all  conditions — on  hundreds 
ot  thousands  of  cars.  And  their  verdict  is 
— as  shown  by  adoption — that  Goodyeais  are 
the  best  tires  built. 

In  These  Ways  Best 

No-f^im-Cut  tires  are  more  than   quality 


mbat — in  exclusivi 


tires.      They   directly 

ways  —  the    four 

greatest  causes  d  tire 

They  can't  be 
nm-cut.  That  is  due 
to  an  exclusive  Good- 
year feature. 

They  save  blow- 

THE  GOODYE/VR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON.  OHIO 

Toranio,  Canada  London,  EngUnl  Mexico  Cfci.^AsiB' 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  .    .^ 

DtucliHudA(«iela>liit03PrIiieIp^CttlH  Writ*  Ua  «  Ai^tklx  Y« '■"  »>^'™''" 


AKRON.OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  AU-Weadier  Treads  or  Smooth 


'On-Air"  cute. 

They   combat  loose    treads  by  a   patent 
method  employed  by  no  oae  else. 

And  they  have  our  exclusive  AO-Weathcf 
tread — the  tough,  double-lhicic  anti-ilad.   This 
tread  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  plain  tread,  yet  it  ' 
grasps  wet  roads  with  deep,  sharp,  resistless  giqw. 

Get  These  Savings 

Find  out  what  they  mean  to  you.  You 
seek  what  others 
seek — safety,  sturdi- 

You  w31  find  them 
where  others 
found  them.  Any 
dealer  will  supply 
you.  (WOT) 


itiQE  to  ulvertiKra  picue  m 
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The  newrHupmobile  is  simply 
a  delight,  even  to  those  Hup 
owners  ^vho  were  completely 
satistied  before. 
It  is  more  thdn  ever  the  ear  of  the 
American  family,  because  comfort — 
the  first  consideration — haa  been  im- 
measurably increased;  because  the 
cushions  are  deeper  and  softer;  be- 
cause there's  more  room  to  relax, 
front  and  rear. 

Itiaabiggercar.abetter  car— and  there- 
fore a  more  faithful  friend,  a  more 
loyal  servant,  to  the  Amertcanfamily. 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit 

S-paHenger  Touring  or  HoaJater 
model.  »I200  L  o.  h.  Detroit.  In 
CuiKla.  $1400  L  o.  h.  Wind.or. 
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The  route  from  BriHt^eport  to  Ihe  coiintj-  scat  of 
^[unu.  and  to  Bishoj)  in  Inyo  county,  follows  one  of 
America's  st  rangcsl  iKidies  of  inland  water — M  jno 
lake.  This  lake,  aptly  styled  the  "Dead  Sea  of  the 
West,"  lies  on  the  eastern  baw  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Chvin)!  to  Its  arid  MirrwundinKs  its  waters  arc  strongly 
alkali. 

From  ]iisho|>  to  RiK  I'iiie  llie  i-ounlry  is  very 
attractive.  ^  lock -raising;  and  oihi-r  farming  a 
carried  on  by  the  ri^sidi-nts  of  this  sitiiiin.  At  Big 
Pine  Ihe  Klidlaml  Trait  cunnei'ts  with  I'^l  Catninu 
Sierra  and  from  here  touches  Independence,  at  the 
base  of  Mt.  \Vhitne>-,  the  highest  jicak  in  the 
United  States,  and  runs  thence  to  Lone  i*ine  at  the 
head  of  Owen*  lake,  Ihe  source  of  water  su|)|>Iy  for 
1.0s  Angeles.  The  route  then  skirts  the  eastern  edRC 
of  the  Lake  Olancha,  and  thence  to  Indian  Wells, 
liilltiivinK  Ihe  uquediicl  to  l-'rtcman,  where  the 
Walktr  I'uss  niud  can  U-  taken  to  Bakersfield  if  the 
motorist  desires  to  >hurten  his  lour. 

From  Freeman,  Kl  Cumino  Sierra  runs  to  :Mojave 
and  Ihcni'e  liy  way  of  Willow  Springs.  I)e  Sur, 
Talmdale,  Adoii,  [.aiiB,  I'crnaiulo  lo  I.OS  .\ngeles. 


of  tl 


.r  111.- 

.■  niKhv 


the  : 


into  lo  .Mojave 
ii  I'ass.  Ihroufih 
nrl    the    Moja™ 

,V    JKII 


t,Teiil  ini|<iirl;inie  lo  iill  resiili'nls  oi  t'aliii.miii  and 
rsiieeiaily  of  the  lower  Sun  Joa<|iLin  \'alley  and 
southern  California,  marks  Ihe  IK-Kinninj;  of  one  of 
California's  scenic  hiKhways. 

The  building  of  such  a  n>ad  will  serve  to  encourage 
motor  travel  to  <ini'  of  California's  natural  w<mders, 
Ijtke  Tnhix',  and  «nll  ojjcn  a  route  for  transcimii- 
nental  amomobilc  lourinn  over  the  Midland 
Trail. 

At  present  Sonora  Pass,  the  outlet  from  the  Sierra 
country  on  the  eastern  skle  of  the  mountains,  is  not 
in  shape  lo  bid  for  motor  i-ar  trallk;  in  fact  Ihe  road 
is  out  of  retiair  and  ilanRerous.  There  arc  indita- 
liuns.  however,  that  within  a  short  time  a  conncct- 
ing  road  will  lie  huilt  somewhere  through  this  section 
that  n-ill  afford  an  easy  and  picturestnie  route  from 
east  to  wiMl  and  vice  versa  through  Ihe  Sierras. 


1^  lli.'ii 


As  a  six  or  eight  day  mohir  juurnry  the  run  m'er 
El  Camino  Sierra  <lown  the  eastern  sio[>i's  of  Ihe 
Sierra  Nevada  is  one  which  slicmld  not  be  lunleiled 
by  the  aiitomobilist  who  wishes  to  see  the  magnili- 
cenl  stretches  of  mountain  i-ountry  olont;  the 
N  e  \'a(lu-  Ca  11  f orn  ia  iKiunda  ry . 


Cutting  Down  the  Running  Time  Between 
San  Francisco  and  Seattle 

The  iicconiiranying  [ilioiuiir;i[ihs  will  perpetuate 
a  record  made  only  a  few  weeks  aco  by  two  Culi- 
fornians,  Fred  K.  (iross  and  Clau<ie  A.  Mt.Cee,  who 
made  (latch-work  of  previous  elapsed -run  nine  time 
records  l)etween  San  l-'raniisco  and  Seattle. 
Kla|)sed-runninK  lime  mean.4  acluul  goinft.  with 
the  nei-essary  halts  eliminated.  These  cnthuiiiasts 
i-overed  Ihe  diHlance,  a|)i>ruximalety  one  lltousand 
miles  of  t!."^it\.  bad  and  indifferenl  rojds.  over 
mountains,  throu);h  sharp  passes  and  Ihe  Qce(.t.>i 
valle>-s  of  Ihe  I'acifie  Northwi-sl  in  fAV'S-'™'^^**'™-'' 
and  fifteen  minutes. 

The  record  is  all  the  ni 
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d  AU  Men 

e  world's  surface 
another  in  bestial 
rampant  on  land 
laring  against  the 
sts.  Women  and 
rail  of  the  orphan 
and  disease  are 
the  armies,  the 
s  befouls  the  air 
shells  have  blown 
inges;  the  horrors 
>ne. 

e  most  Giristian 
r  boasted  dviliza- 

ese  days  of  world- 
ite  of  Peace  on 
;  the  message  of 
Wm  who  was  bom  under  the  Star  of  Bethle- 
hem has  been  forgotten.     Even  now  the 
guns  are  roaring  within  sound  of  the  place 
idiere  the  manger  stood  and  the  muffled 
Christmas  bells  are  pealing  a  funeral  march. 
It  will  not  be  uways  thus.    The  lurid 
dream — there  is  scarcdy  a  man  who  does 
not  now  and  then  doubt  the  testimony  of 
his  senses,  who  hopes  to  awaken  from  the 
horrible  ni^tman^-wilt  pass,  sanity  will 


return.    There  will  be  real  Christmas  trees 
in  Europe  next  year. 

Though  there  is  no  peace  on  earth  now, 
the  one  great  nation  imtouched  by  the 
ravages  of  war  can  celebrate  Christmas 
moat  fittingly  by  declaring  its  good  will 
toward  aU  men  irrespective  of  color,  creed 
or  nationality.  America  has  cause  to 
quarrel  with  no  nation.  America  is  secure, 
safe  from  attack,  blessed  abundantly  with 
the  yield  of  field  and  orchard.  America 
may  well  approach  the  cradle  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  with  bead  bowed  in  grateful  hu- 
mility, with  rancor,  bitteraess  and  hatred 
toward  no  one,  in  His  name  bearing  most 
generous  gifts  to  those  whose  Christmas 
carol  is  a  groan. 

WHEN  CHARITY  BEGINS  AT  HOIfE 

Give  imto  your  loved  ones.  But  do  not 
forget  the  millions  of  women  and  children 
of  whose  breadwinner  nothing  remains  but 
a  brass  identification  tag. 

And  above  all  things,  remember  that 
charity  begins  at  home.  This  will  be  avery 
hard  winter.  Already  the  contributions  to 
home  charities  have  fallen  o9  as  a  result 
of  the  gifts'  diversion  to  Europe.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  Starvation's  pangs  in 
America  are  as  cruel  as  in  Europe, 
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the  pr<qx)sed  augmentation  of  Japan's  arm* 
ament:  either  Japan  does  not  fully  trust 
her  present  allies  and' desires  to  strengthen 
her  position  before  the  alliance  changes, 
or  the  Ji^nese  cabinet  is  looking  askance 
at  the  United  States. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Japan's  action 
to  earth  the  high  hopes  of  those  who 
the  world  war  to  bring  forth  at 
a  partial  disarmament  of  the  great 


to  and  Japanese  Suspicions 

TIE  popular  indifference  in  the  United 
States  as  regards  the  development  of 
the  war  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
hi  tiie  Pacific  has  not  served  to  reassure  the 
Mistrust  of  the  United  States, 
of  American  motives,  unreasoning 
waves  of  resentment,  wild  rumors  and  exag- 
gerated reports  continue  to  traverse  the 
Island  Empire.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  visit 
paid  by  Ambassador  Guthrie  to  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Tokyo  was  immediately  given  a 
sinister  interpretation  by  the  yellow  press. 
It  was  reported  that  the  American  ambassa- 
dor had  demanded  from  Japan  a  guarantee, 
a  pledge  that  the  Marshall  Islands  in  the 
Pacific  be  surrendered  after  the  war. 

Japan  believed  these  reports.  Japan  also 
believed  an  interview  in  which  Paymaster 
Malcock  of  the  American  navy  declared 
that  the  Atlantic  fleet  was  preparing  to 
come  through  the  Panama  Canal,  that  the 
fortifications  at  Manila  were  being  hastily 
strengthened  and  that  the  United  States 
was  making  active  preparations  for  an 
immediate  war  with  Nippon.  Of  course 
the  "paymaster"  is  non-existent;  of  coiurse 
no  naval  officer  uttered  such  nonsensical 
statements,  yet  the  mass  of  the  Japanese 
believed  this  obvious  fake. 

Japan's  lack  of  conpidence 

It  may  with  safety  be  asserted  that  the 
Japanese  suspect  the  motives  and  designs 
of  every  powerful  white  nation,  that  their 
unreserved  confidence  is  given  neither  to 
Europe  nor  to  America.  It  can  also  be  as- 
serted with  safety  that  the  mass  of  the 
Japanese  nation  expects  a  revival  of  Ameri- 
can imperiali^  and  regards  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  stepping  stone  for  further 
American  expansion  in  the  Far  East.  And 
it  is  a  fact,  little  understood  in  this  country, 
tiiat  the  Japanese  populace  considers  the 


efforts  of  the  Federal  government  to  prevent 
anti- Japanese  legislation  in  California  a 
sham,  a  subterfuge  and  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy. 

Japan  is  divided  into  forty-eight  prefec- 
tures, each  one  absolutely  imder  the  control 
of  the  central  government.  It  is  more 
difficult  for  the  Japanese  mind  to  imagine 
autonomy  of  a  prefecture  in  matters  affect- 
ing the  entire  country  than  it  would  be  for 
the  American  brain  to  conceive  a  United 
States  emperor.  The  Japanese  masses — 
they  never  heard  of  Cuba  and  its  evacuation 
on  the  strength  of  a  promise — ^believe  that 
the  Federal  government  has  absolute  control 
over  the  Sacramento  legislature,  and  it  is 
their  unshakable  conviction  that  the  Federal 
government,  to  use  the  vernacular,  is  stall- 
ing, covering  its  enmity  toward  Japan  with 
a  mantle  of  fair  words. 

Would  a  renewal  of  the  anti- Japanese 
agitation  at  Sacramento — ^wholly  unneces- 
sary and  uncalled  for — ^tend  to  soothe  the 
Japanese  masses  whose  martial  ardor  has 
been  lifted  another  notch  by  Tsingtau's 
fall,  whose  dreams  of  expansion  have  at- 
tained a  wider  scope  since  the  capture  of 
the  German  islands  in  the  Pacific? 

Governor  Johnson  would  render  the 
country  a  great  service  if  he  would  quietly 
pass  around  the  tip  that  anti- Japanese  legis- 
lation at  Sacramento  will  mark  its  sponsor 
for  political  slaughter. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Japanese 

THE  Japanese  consider  Roosevelt  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  Japan;  they  as- 
cribe to  him  a  desire  to  stir  up  trouble; 
to  him  they  attribute  the  wish  of  intimida- 
ting Japan  by  the  sending  of  the  American 
battleship  fleet  in  1907  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco school  incident;  the  ColoneFs  advice 
about  the  soft  talk  and  the  big  stick  has 
impressed  the  Japanese  as  being  directed 
peculiarly  against  them.  And  his  latest 
escapade,  his  assertion  that  two  great 
powers  have  made  detailed  plans  to  capture 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  and  to  hold 
them  for  ransom,  coupled  with  his  urging 
of  greater  armaments  on  land  and  sea,  has 
made  the  Japanese  more  suspicious  of 
American  motives  than  ever. 

It  was  a  tactless  thing  to  do.  Every 
country's  general  staff  continually  works 
out  plans  to  meet  every  possible  contin- 
gency; probably  the  American  general  staff 
has  worked  out  dfcXa^'e^  ^^J^xi&  Ssst  *^qr. 
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invasion  of  both  Mexico  and  Canada.  Such 
plans  are  part  of  the  army's  routine  work. 
To  single  out  two  of  these  plans  and  point  an 
alarmist  finger  at  them  during  a  period 
when  all  the  world  has  its  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger is  worse  than  injudicious.  It  proves 
that  the  Colonel's  enforced  retirement  from 
the  councils  of  the  nation  was  a  move  of 
great  wisdom. 

In  view  of  Roosevelt's  latest  performance, 
is  there  not  some  ground  for  Japan's  esti- 
mate of  the  ex-president? 


What  Will  the  War  Do  to  Europe? 

PROSTRATION  and  ruin  has  been  pre- 
dicted for  Europe.  Utter  exhaustion, 
financial  and  in'dustrial  paresis,  com- 
mercial paralysis  and  depletion  of  capital 
are  depicted  as  the  consequences  of  the 
great  war  among  the  belligerents  and  their 
neighbors.  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  war 
of  a  year's  duration  will  require  at  least  two 
decades  to  repair  the  worst  part  of  the  re- 
sulting damage. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  premises  on 
which  these  prophecies  are  based  shows  that 
the  consequences  have  been  exaggerated. 
For  instances,  it  has  been  repeatedly  esti- 
mated in  the  daily  press  that  a  million 
houses  in  Belgium  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  during  the  war.  Since  Belgium 
contains  less  than  600,000  dwellings  and 
since  less  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  these 
dwellings  have  been  damaged  or  destroyed, 
the  newspapers  apparently  counted  the 
Belgian  houses  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
the  Russians  enumerated  their  Austrian 
prisoners. 

THE   COST   OF   A  YEAR'S   WAR 

In  dealing  with  the  cost  of  the  war  to 
the  belligerent  governments  sums  of  start- 
ling magnitude  have  been  paraded  in  black 
type.  Well  informed  French,  English  and 
American  statisticians  have  estimated  the 
cost  of  the  campaigns  at  $50,000,000  to 
$80,000,000  a  day.  Using  seventy  million 
dollars  daily  as  the  average  cost,  a  war 
lasting  a  year  would  cause  the  participating 
nations  an  expense  of  twenty-five  and  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

This  is  a  stupendous  amount.  The  cost 
of  this  war  is  of  almost  xmbelievable  pro- 
portions, yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  the  expense  will  break  Europe's  finan- 
cial backbone.     According  to  the  London 


StaHst,  the  national  incomes  of  Grea^ 
Britain,  France  and  Germany  total  twmt^. 
eight  billion  dollars  a  year.  If  these  three 
nations  alone  were  to  foot  the  bill,  half  their 
aggregate  incomes  would  pay  the  total  cost 
in  two  years.  The  incomes  of  the  British 
colonies,  of  Russia,  Austria,  Japan,  Turkey 
and  Belgiimi  will  probably  swell  the  total 
income  of  all  belligerents  to  fifty  billion 
dollars  per  anniun. 


DILL10N5 


Annual  national  incomes  and  war  costs.    From  left  to 

Tight:  Income  of  all  belligerents:  incomes  ol 

England,  Germany  and  France;  cost  of 

the  world  war  fOT  twelve  months 


It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  war 
expenses  do  not  represent  a  total  loss.  War 
or  peace,  the  fifteen  million  men  under  arms, 
their  dependents  and  the  Uve  stock  they 
use  would  needs  have  to  be  fed.  Further- 
more, huge  quantities  of  war  material  have 
been  bought  and  paid  for  during  i>ast  dec- 
ades, and  the  end  of  the  war  will  find  tre- 
mendous quantities  still  on  hand.  Further- 
more, even  in  times  of  peace  depreciation 
of  the  material  causes  an  annual  loss  of  al- 
most incalculable  proportions.  When  these 
items  are  deducted,  the  real  cost  of  the  war 
will  show  a  startling  shrinkage.  The  worst 
feature  of  the  situation  is  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  cost  into  a  funded  debt  on  which 
the  European  nations  wiU  have  to  pay  the 
interest  for  ever  and  a  day.  Still,  the  in- 
terest charges  can  be  borne,  the  debt  can 
be  rapidly  reduced  if  the  war  leads  to  par- 
tial disarmament. 

THE  SMALL  LOSS  OF  PRODUCTIVE  CAPITAL 

Included  in  Dr.  Charles  Richet's  esti- 
mate of  the  war's  cost  is  an  item  of  $2,000,- 
000  a  day  covering  the  destruction  of 
towns,  roads,  bridges,  factories,  etc.  The 
consequences  of  this  destruction  are  far 
more  serious  than  the  destruction  of  forts, 
battleships  and  Zeppelins  or  the  consump- 
tion of  expensive  war  material,  for  the  de- 
struction of  towns,  unlike  the  destruction 
of  war  material,  causes  a  loss  of  productive 
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capital.  Two  million  dollars  a  day  probably 
does  not  cover  this  loss.  At  four  millions  a 
day  a  year's  war  would  diminish  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  warring  nations  by 
about  a  billion  and  a  half. 

This,  also,  is  a  stupendous  loss,  but  it  can- 
not make  serious  inroads  into  Europe's 
capital.  According  to  the  Statist,  the  total 
combined  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany  and  France  amounts  to  215  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  destruction  of  productive 
capital  in  a  year's  warfare  would,  there- 
fore, be  considerably  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  total  capital.  The  accompanying 
chart  graphically  illustrates  the  compara- 
tively small  shrinkage  of  productive  capital 
in  the  war  zones. 
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Productivo  wealth  of  the  three  principal  nations  at  war 

and  the  destruction  of  non-military 

capital  in  a  year's  war 

The  productive  power  of  a  modem  in- 
dustrial commonwealth  does  not  lie  pri- 
xnarily  in  its  accumulation  of  machinery, 
tools  and  buildings.  Most  of  these  mechan- 
ical aids  become  useless  through  deprecia- 
tion and  obsolescence  within  a  decade.  The 
real  productive  power  lies  in  the  social  or- 
ganization, in  civilized  man's  ability  to 
transform  raw  material  into  a  million  varie- 
ties of  finished  articles.  War  does  not  de- 
stroy this  social  organization,  nor  does  it 
cause  man  to  lose  his  painfully  acquired 
skill.  War  leaves  the  ore  and  coal  deposits, 
the  waterfalls  and  forests  undisturbed.  It 
paralyzes  the  wheels  of  industry,  but  it 
destroys  only  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the 
machinery.  And  the  death  of  even  a  mil- 
lion men  out  of  a  total  of  sixty  million  work- 
ers cannot  seriously  disorganize  European 
industry. 

Europe  will  astonish  the  world  by  its 
recuperative  power  after  the  war  is  over. 
The  recovery  of  Russia,  of  South  Africa,  of 
San  Francisco  and  Galveston  after  over- 
whelming disasters  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  the  vitality  inherent  in  the  modem 
body  politic: 

Unless  disarmament  follows  the  war,  the 
inevitable  tightening  of  the  taxation  screw 
will  cause  thousands  of  well-to-do  Euro- 
peans to  remove  bag  and  baggage  across 
the  Atlantic. 


Buy  a  Box  of 'Apples 


CHARITY  begms  at  home.  Wh|fn  this 
home  charity  at  one  and  t^e  same 
time  benefits  the  recipient  and  is  of 
advantage  to  the  giver,  its  exercise  becomes 
a  duty. 

The  West,  this  winter,  has  on  hand  a 
laif^e  quantity  of  the  finest  aj^les  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world,  apples  so  highly 
flavored  and  colored,  so  smooth,  perfect  and 
attractive  that  in  normal  times  they  have 
retailed  for  as  much  as  ten  cents  apiece^ 
A  very  heavy  Eastem  crop  of  barrel  apples, 
a  heavy  Canadian  crop  and  an  almost  com- 
plete cessation  of  exports  have  made  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  sell  these  magnificent 
apples  at  normal  prices.  Unless  they  can  be 
moved  at  prices  that  will  reimburse  the  pro- 
ducer for  his  year's  labor  and  outlay,  thou- 
sands of  growers  in  the  Northwest  face  acute 
financial  distress. 

The  finest  apples  grown  anywhere  in  the 
world  are  very  cheap  this  winter — if  bought 
by  the  box.  They  are  an  ornament  to  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  tables;  they 
please  the  palate,  improve  the  consumer's 
health,  and,  if  bought  by  the  box,  their 
purchase  will  reduce  the  consumer's  cost 
of  living  and  save  the  producer  from  dis- 
tress. 


The  Foreign-Trade  Illusion 

TIE  process  of  capturing,  be  the  object 
foreign  trade,  a  wife  or  a  political 
job,  consists  of  two  distinct  actions. 
Capturing  the  bird  is  the  first  action;  it  is 
of  little  value  unless  the  bird  is  retained. 

What  chance  has  the  United  States  to 
retain  the  foreign  trade  which  it  is  now 
pursuing  so  assiduously? 

The  percentage  retained  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  fight  American  manufac- 
turers are  prepared  to  make  in  defense  of 
their  new  positions  when  Europe  once  more 
shies  its  hat  into  the  commercial  ring. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  goods  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  approximately 
four  and  one  half  per  cent  is  exported. 
England,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, on  the  contrary,  export  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  their  manufactured  goods.  The 
export  trade  of  the  United  States  supplies 
champagne,  orchids  and  cold  bottles;  Eu- 
rope's export  business  fiu'nishes  its  working 
millions    with   bread,  oleomargarine   and 
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ests  out  of  the  state.  Or^on  ordered  the 
cup  that  cheers  to  depart  forthwith.  Colo- 
rado forged  a  padlock  for  the  doors  of  the 
saloons  and  breweries.  Idaho  elected  a 
legislature  pledged  to  submit  a  prohibition 
amendment  to  the  voters. 

A  Johnstown  flood  of  undefiled  water 
swept  across  the  West  from  the  Canadian 
to  the  Mexican  line. 

And  California,  the  state  of  golden  wine, 
went  wet  by  more  than  100,000  majority. 

Four  da3rs  after  the  election  the  largest 
brewery  in  Seattle  announced  its  intention 
to  remove  its  plant  to  San  Francisco;  three 
or  four  other  breweries  now  located  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  were  likewise 
seeking  location  in  this,  the  West's  wettest 
region,  hoping  to  ply  their  trade  imdis- 
turbed  for  at  least  eight  years. 

MORE  FIGHTING  IN  I916 

If  anyone  expected,  however,  to  see 
either  side  accept  the  verdict  and  disarm, 
that  optimist  was  sadly  mistaken.  Before 
the  last  Califomian  vote  was  counted 
S.  W.  Odell,  chairman  of  the  California  Dry 
Federation,  aimounced  the  league's  inten- 
tion to  bring  about  another  campaign 
in  1916. 

In  Seattle  the  liquor  interests  were  can- 
vassing the  dty  for  funds  with  which  to 
open  the  attack  on  prohibition  before  half 
the  returns  were  in.  They  declared  that 
Seattle  would  never  submit  to  prohibition, 
even  though  the  Seattle  papers  cotmseled 
acceptance  of  the  people's  verdict. 

WASHINGTON  SPRINGS  SX7RPRISE 

The  dry  victory  in  Washington  was  the 
outstanding  surprise  of  the  election.  It 
had  been  confidently  expected  that  the  big 
wet  majorities  in  the  three  large  dties, 
Seatde,  Spokane  and  Tacoma,  would  off- 
set the  prohibition  vote  of  the  rural  regions 
and  small  towns.  But  the  wet  vote  in  the 
large  dties  fell  far  below  expectations. 
In  SLing  county,  containing  Seattle,  the 
wet  majority  was  barely  15,000;  in  Spokane 
the  wet  majority  was  so  small  that  the 
county  went  dry  by  1000. 

The  course  of  events  in  Seattle  will  bear 
watching  in  1916.  Seattle  will  be  the  flrst 
large  seaport  to  be  rendered  dry  against 
its  will.  The  effect  of  the  prohibitory  law 
on  the  character  of  its  munidpal  adminis- 
tration w31  be  worth  serious  study. 

The  prohibition  victory  in  Oregon  was 


expected.  The  liquor  interests  had  de- 
fiantly overridden  the  popular  will  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Oregonian  voters  at  the 
polls,  and  an  attack  upon  the  infallibility 
of  the  ballot  box  is  high  treason  in  Oregon. 
Had  the  liquor  people  in  the  dry  districts 
accepted  the  popular  verdict,  the  outcome 
might  have  been  different.  But  they  chose 
to  defy  the  Oregon  voter,  and  when  his 
fighting  blood  is  up,  the  Oregon  voter 
attacks  in  dense  masses  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

THE  OREGON  VOTER'S  REVENGE 

The  liquor  interests,  blinded  by  greed  as 
usual,  discovered  this  fact  too  late.  Every 
county  in  Oregon,  induding  Multnomah, 
which  contains  Portland,  voted  against 
booze.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  law, 
which  has  daws,  teeth  and  a  stinger  at  the 
end  of  the  tail,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
If  it  isn't,  the  recall  will  be  worked  until 
its  operation  doscly  resembles  perpetual 
motion. 

The  European  war  made  the  prohibition 
victory  possible  in  Arizona.  When  copper 
exports  and  prices  dropped,  many  mines 
and  smelters  shut  down  altogether  or  re- 
duced their  output  by  one  half.  A  large 
part  of  the  mining  population  sought  em- 
ployment outside  the  state  and,  as  a  result, 
the  white  flag  of  prohibition  was  hoisted 
over  the  Phoenix  capital.  The  Arizona 
law,  in  effect  January  i,  191 5,  is  so  strin- 
gent that  no  intoxicants  can  be  brought 
into  the  state  for  any  purpose,  not  even  for 
medical  or  sacramental  use. 

In  Colorado  likewise  the  diminution  of 
the  mining  population  through  the  coal 
strike  and  the  growing  popular  resentment 
with  the  conduct  of  the  liquor  interests 
brought  victory  to  the  white-ribboners. 

A  PREMATURE  DRY  ATTACK 

California's  wine  industry  and  San  Fran- 
cisco's robust  thirst  account  for  the  ma- 
jority of  130,000  cast  against  prohibition 
in  California.  Thousands  of  temperance 
advocates,  both  women  and  men,  disap- 
proved of  the  proposed  summary  execution 
of  the  vineyards;  they  felt  that,  with  a 
world  war  raging,  with  two  costly  exposi- 
tions about  to  open,  with  business  just  re- 
covering from  the  shock  of  legislative  and 
war  operations,  the  moment  was  unpro- 
pitious  to  disturb  economic  conditions  by 
wiping    out,    without    compensation,    an 
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important  industry  which  admittedly  was 
responsible  for  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
liquor-traffic  evils.  The  Anti-Saloon  league 
opposed  the  calling  of  the  election  at  this 
time  and  its  judgment  was  vindicated. 

How  strong  this  sentiment  against  im- 
mediate prohibition  was  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  Los  Angeles,  where  women 
would  rather  register  and  vote  than  buy  a 
new  dress,  where  temperance  sentiment  is 
extremely  strong,  voted  decidedly  wet. 

And  San  Francisco  is  still  the  city  of  the 
Argonauts.  The  old  spirit  of  fleshly  gayety 
did  not  die  in  the  Are.  Of  the  total  anti- 
prohibition  majority  San  Francisco  con- 
tributed two-thirds,  82,000  out  of  approxi- 
mately 130,000.  Of  a  total  registration 
of  160,000  only  22,000  voted  for  prohibi* 
tion  in  San  Francisco. 

THE  SALOON  IS  DOOMED 

Despite  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
drastic  prohibition  the  saloon  could  be  put 
out  of  business  throughout  California  in 
a  state  election  tomorrow.  The  broad  ele- 
ment of  the  Golden  State's  population  be- 
tween the  fanatical  prohibitionists  on  one 
side  and  the  liquor  interests  on  the  other 
will  put  the  open  saloon  out  of  existence 
with  a  hurrah  if  it  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. An  amendment  which  would  npt 
disturb  the  viticultural  industry,  which 
would  allow  the  sale  of  liquor  with  bona- 
fide  meals  imder  stringent  regulations  or 
under  the  Gothenburg  plan  of  municipal 
saloons,  would  be  adopted  in  California 
without  difficulty.  The  grape-growers 
have  realized  this  state  of  the  public  mind 
and  are  preparing  to  cut  loose  from  the 
saloon,  to  bring  about  drastic  saloon  legis- 
lation in  order  to  save  their  vineyards. 
They  realize  that  ultimately  they  will  lose 
out  unless  the  saloon's  fangs  are  pulled 
by  law. 

WHAT  THE  DRYS  SHOULD  LEARN 

The  irreconcilables  among  the  prohibi- 
tionists should  likewise  learn  a  lesson,  not 
only  from  the  outcome  of  the  Far  Western 
elections  but  from  the  conditions  that  will 
arise  when  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona 
and  Colorado  go  dry.  They  should  re- 
member that  the  mere  ousting  of  the  sa- 
loon is  not  enough;  they  should  make  prep- 
arations right  now  to  provide  a  substi- 
^^-  cQioon,  for  the  social  functions 
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people  to  nlooni.  In  ooe  mall  CaUfor- 
nian  lailxoad  town  the  nmiibcr  of  saloons 
fell  from  twenty-seven  to  five  when  the 
raiboad  opened  a  dub  house'  with  aO  the 
features  <rf  the  best  saloon  except  mtosi- 
cants.  Twenty-two  salocms  died  without 
adverse  IcgislaticMi,  mtirdy  from  lack  of 
business.  This  significant  fact  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  prohibition  leaders  for  their 
thoughtful  conkderaticm. 

Vduntary  abstentum  from  drink  sufK- 
dent  to  cause  four-fifths  of  the  saloims  to 
close  their  doors  suidy  is  more  effective, 
brings  more  lasting  lesults  than  a  drastic 
prohibition  law  foroed  iqxm  a  defiant  mi- 
nority by  a  smaU  nuigin. 


The  Dedine  of  Direot  Legishtioa 

TIE  voting  wonn,  has  turned,  on  the 
Padfic  Coast  at  least.  In  unmis- 
takable terms  he  has  repudiated, 
not  the  prinqple  of  direct  legislation  but 
its  excessive  af^dication.  The  novdty 
of  the  initiative  and  referendum  has  worn 
off.  Two,  four  and  six  years  ago  the  voter 
passed  upon  the  questions  submitted  to 
his  sovereign  decision  with  eager  zeal;  at 
last  month's  dection  he  grasped  his  rubber 
stamp  and  wearily  voted  NO  all  down  the 
line.  The  task  was  too  heavy.  The  tired 
voter's  brain  refused  to  digest  the  mass  of 
intricate  problems.  The  average  dtixen 
was  too  busy  scratching  for  a  living  to 
study  law,  sodal  and  political  economy, 
penology,  irrigation,  inmiigration  and  drug- 
less  healing.  He  balked  when  he  was  re- 
quested to  pass  intdligent  judgment  upon 
legislation  the  merits  of  which  were  in 
fierce  dispute  even  among  experts.  There- 
fore the  voter  followed  ^e  clear  intent  of 
the  direct-le^slation  movement  and  passed 
his  mature  judgment  only  upon  simple, 
fundamental  questions,  and  he  played  safe 
by  voting  against  all  other  measures. 

OREGON  IS  TIRED  OF  VOTING 

Oregon,  home  of  the  "every-man-his- 
own-legisUtor"  idea,  hit  hardest  against 
the  growing  misuse  of  the  direct-legisla- 
tion prindple.  Out  of  twenty-eight  meas- 
ures the  voters  approved  of  only  three,  and 
these  were  exceedingly  simple.  The  voters 
dedded  to  take  the  franchise  from  aliens 
who  had  not  yet  been  naturalized,  they 
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pfohibitiotL  There  they  stopped.  Other 
measures  undoubtedly  were  badly  needed, 
hut  their  voices  could  not  be  heard 
in  the  mighty  chorus  ai  clamorous  ex- 
perimental l^islatioa,  and  they  were 
drowned  with  the  rest  in  the  Niagara  of 
adverse  ballots. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  EIGHT-HOUK   LAW 

Or^on  knocked  the  universal  eight-hour 

C?osal — it  was  so  stringent  that  no  hus- 
d  or  daughter  could  have  dried  mother's 
su[q)er  dishes  for  fear  of  a  jail  sentence — 
into  a  cocked  hat,  buried  it  ten  feet  deep. 
Washingtim,  California  and  Arizona  fol-' 
lowed  this  example.  Even  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  Mecca  and  Medina  of  labor 
unionism,  the  eight-hour  proposition  was 
swamped  under  an  adverse  majority  of 
20,000.  So  unanimous  was  the  opposition 
to  the  eight-hour  day  that  its  proponents 
will  hesitate  a  long  while  before  they  try 

Washingttm's  ballot  modestly  contained 
only  ten  Icgialative  measures.  It  was 
extremdy  short  compared  with  the  ballots 
of  its  nt^iboa  to  tbe  south,  yet  Washing- 


ton adopted  only  two  of  the  acts.  The  sUte 
voted  for  prohibition  and  decided  to  put 
private  employment  bureaus  out  of  busi< 
ness  by  prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees 
from  the  workers.  A  Blue-Sky  act,  an 
amendment  to  the  workmen's  compensation 
law,  two  million  dollars  for  state  highways, 
teachers'  pensions,  state  bonds  for  irriga- 
tion districts,  they  all  met  the  same  fate. 

THE  JAPANESE    TURNED   DOWN 

Califomiana  will  be  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Washington  stale  constitution 
prohibits  the  ownership  of  land  by  aliens 
who  have  not  applied  for  citizenship.  An 
attempt  to  add  a  clause  which  would  en- 
able Japanese  residents  to  buy  and  hdd 
land  for  residential  purposes  within  mumd- 
palities  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

California  had  forty-eight  measures  on 
its  ballot.  Shortly  before  the  election  a 
conscientious  attorney  sat  down  in  the 
morning  to  analyze  them  to  his  satisfac- 
tion. When  it  grew  dark  he  had  finished 
six  of  the  measures.  Since  he  did  not  have 
a  full  week  to  spare,  he  voted  against  most 
oE  the  Temaiioii^  &c.\&. 
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The  final  tabulation  had  not  been  fin- 
ished at  the  time  of  writing,  but  it  atq>eaied 
that  fourteen  out  of  the  forty-eight  meas- 
ures had  been  adopted.  Of  these  fourteen 
measures  six  referred  solely  to  various  bond 
issues.  Of  the  remaining  eight  one  law 
abolished  the  poll  tax;  a  second  law  abol- 
ished prize  fights;  a  third  law  authorized 
the  legislature  to  prescribe  a  minimum  wage 
for  women  and  children;  a  fourth  one  con- 
sisted of  the  red-light  abatement  act;  two 
acts  enlarging  the  power  of  the  state  rail- 
road commission,  a  blue-sky  act,  a  county- 
annexation  law  and  a  new  irrigation  code 
complete  the  roster  of  the  adopted  meas- 
ures. Thirty  others  were  voted  down  be- 
cause the  voters  felt  that  they  lacked  the 
qualifications  for  an  intelligent  judgment 

axizona's  classic  efforts 
The  woolliest  crop  of  initiative  measures, 
however,  was  reserved  for  the  Arizona 
voters.  The  anti-blacklist  act,  for  instance, 
proposed  to  make  it  a  felony  punishable 
by  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  if  the  boss 
asked  the  new  office  boy  where  he  had 
worked  before.  In  this  initiated  act  occurs 
the  following  classic  passage:  "Any  em- 
ployer, boss,  superintendent  .... 
who  shall  command  or  persuade  any  per- 
son      to  make  any  verbal 

statement  or  any  other  method  or  means  of 
identification  as  to  whom  his  or  her  former 
employers  were,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony." 
Another  horrible  example  of  the  initia- 
tive's unrestricted  use  was  an  act  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  heavy 
fine  to  employ  more  than  one  ahen  worker  in 
any  group  of  five  employees.  In  the  argu- 
ment favoring  the  exclusion  of  non-citi- 
zens from  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Arizonan 
jobs  the  writer  asserted  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  foreign  labor  in  the  United  States 
was  "a  causus  helium  in  international 
law." 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  RUBBISH  HEAP 
Arizona  had  the  good  sense  to  send  these 
weird,  loosely  drawn  measures  to  the  rub- 
bish pile.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  ambitious  program  outUned  by  the 
direct-legislation  advocates,  a  program  run- 
ning from  three-cent  fares,  Australian  assess- 
ment methods,  from  state  highway  bonds 
and  state  irrigation  projects  to  universal 
old-age  pensions  and  the  regulations  of 
dectrical  wiring,  was  voted  down. 


experience  and,  owing  to  the  stiff,  unbending 
German  discipline,  without  aggressive  in- 
itiative. UnUke  the  English,  the  Dutch 
and  the  Spaniards,  the  Teutons  had  no  naval 
traditions,  no  naval  victories  to  inspire 
them.  Therefore,  it  was  argued,  tie  newly 
created  German  fleet  could  not  have  a  per- 
sonnel ranking  in  fighting  efficiency  with 
the  crews  of  the  maritime  nations. 

This  impression  was  strengthened  by  the 
precq]itate  flight  of  the  "Goeben"  and 
"Breslau,"  though  their  commanders 
showed  no  mean  skill  in  escaping  from  the 
powerful  fleets  of  the  allies  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; it  was  fortified  still  more  when  the 
speedy  "Karlsruhe"  refused  to  stand  up 
before  the  lighter  guns  of  the  "Bristol"  and 
took  to  her  heels.  Nor  did  the  world's 
opinion  change  after  Admiral  Beatty's  dar- 
ing raid  into  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe  when 
three  German  light  cruisers,  decoyed  within 
range  of  the  English  battle  cruisers'  heavy 
guns,  were  sent  to  the  bottom.  It  was  then 
opined  that  German  gunnery  was  ineffective 
except  at  short  range. 

The  exploit  of  the  "U-9,"  described  by 
Lieut.  Howell  on  another  page,  aroused 
English  apprehension  and  created  nspeCt 
for  the  German  submarine  service.  Shortly 
thereafter  the  "Karlauhe"  proved  that 
cowardice  did  not  cause  her  to  run  from  the 
(CCHitlDD«d  on  vute  UM) 
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MONSIEUR  De  Trolle  looked  out  of 
a  little  window  in  the  Hospital 
of  The  White  Nuns.  He  looked 
out  upon  the  sun-bitten  desert.  The  hos- 
pital was  built  on  the  very  fringe  of  the 
gray  sand  wastes  that  stretched  away  to 
El-Shafa. 

Monsieur  De  Trolle  was  puzzled.  He  had 
hurried  to  the  hospital  in  response  to  an 
urgent  message  sent  to  him  by  the  good  nuns. 
A  dying  man  wished  to  see  him,  a  dying  man 
who  would  not  give  his  name. 

A  soft-footed  sister  came  hurrying  along 
the  corridor  and  bowed  to  De  Trolle.  De 
Trolle  was  the  French  consul,  and  the  nuns 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect. 

''I  will  take  you  to  him  now"  murmured 
the  sister.  "It  is  dangerous  for  him  to 
talk  but  he  says  that  he  must  speak  to 
you." 

"Is  he  very  ill?"  asked  De  Trolle. 

''OuV  she  said  sadly,  "he  is  very  ill. 
Dr.  Huignon  has  done  everything  but — " 
She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  turned  to 
lead  the  way. 

The  consul  followed.  The  corridor  was 
wonderfully  cool.  The  thick  stone  walls 
kept  out  the  hot  blasts  that  swept  across 
the  great  gray  wastes.  A  score  of  palms 
that  stood  like  sentinels  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  building  waved  their  fronds  as  if 
trying  to  ward  off  the  sand-laden  winds. 
The  djinns  of  the  desert  warred  against 
the  long  stone  building. 

There  was  an  atmosphere  of  repose 
within  the  hospital,  an  atmosphere  which 
made  the  consu  think  that  death  might 
come  easy  to  one  within  those  walls.  Clean 
odors  came  to  the  nostrils  of  De  Trolle  as 
he  followed  the  nun,  clean  aseptic  odors 
that  fought  with  the  century-old  smells 
that  drifted  in  through  the  windows.  Here 
on  the  very  fringe  of  the  wastes  the  good 
sisters  struggled  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
who  fell  in  the  battle  with  the  desert. 


The  nun  opened  the  door  of  a  room  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  cool  corridor,  and 
motioned  Monsieur  De  Trolle  to  enter. 
Another  white-robed  sister,  the  double  of 
her  who  had  acted  as  guide,  stood  beside 
a  little  iron  bed  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
and  she  bowed  low  to  the  consul.  Monsieur 
De  Trolle  bowed  in  return,  then  he  fixed 
his  small  black  eyes  upon  the  man  on  the 
bed. 

Monsieur  De  Trolle  moved  toward  the 
bed  and  addressed  the  occupant. 

"You  msh  to  speak  to  me?"  he  said 
gently. 

The  sick  man  looked  at  the  round  good- 
natured  face  of  the  consul.  "I  do"  he  said 
quietly.  "I  have  a  story  to  tell  you.  It  is 
a  long  story,  so  you  had  better  sit  down." 

The  nun  who  had  been  standing  beside 
the  little  bed  slipped  out  of  the  room,  leav- 
ing the  consul  alone  with  the  stranger  who 
had  begged  for  a  visit.  De  Trolle,  sitting 
beside  the  bed,  studied  the  face  of  the  sick 
man.  It  was  a  remarkable  face.  The  rran 
on  the  bed  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  De 
Trolle,  observing  him  quietly,  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  had  never  seen  a  face  which 
expressed  such  force.  The  nose  w^as  a 
fighting,  imperious  nose.  The  eyes  were 
black  and  flashing,  fearless  eyes  with  a 
cruel  hawklike  gleam  in  their  depths.  The 
mouth,  although  drawn  with  pain,  was  still 
possessed  of  a  firmness  that  amazed  De 
Trolle.  The  lips  made  a  straight  gray  line, 
and  the  iron  jaws  were  clamped  as  the  sick 
man  returned  the  quiet  stare  of  the  consul. 

De  Trolle  was  fascinated  by  the  face.  The 
whole  countenance  exhibited  a  strength 
which  seemed  to  resent  the  approach  of 
death.  The  mouth,  the  nose  and  eyes 
might  have  been  those  of  an  emperor,  and 
the  very  nearness  of  the  Reaper  could  not 
rob  the  features  of  their  superb  insolence. 

De  Trolle  was  interrupted  in  his  study 
by  a  question  which  the  sick  man  put  to 
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"  *It  is  your  end'  he  said.  *It  is  what 
Allah  has  planned.' 

"I  flung  a  knife  at  him  but  he  dodged 
away  and  hobbled  swiftly  toward  the  town. 

"I  did  not  miss  a  night,  not  one.  The 
moment  the  darkness  came  down  up)on  the 
desert  I  would  sneak  out  there  and  fling 
myself  down  on  the  sand.  As  far  as  I  knew, 
that  girl  did  not  know  of  my  existence,  and 
yet—" 

Pierre  the  Devil  gripped  the  iron  bars 
.and  drew  himself  up  till  his  face  was  on  a 
level  with  the  face  of  the  consul.  His 
voice  became  a  hoarse  whisper. 

^'And  yet  on  one  moonlit  night  she  came 
out  to  me  across  the  sand  stretch"  he 
gasped.  "Lying  there  on  the  sand  I  watched 
her  coming.  That  little  house  where 
Galische  lived  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  spot  where  I  lay  each  night,  but  on 
that  evening  the  desert  sands  were  whit- 
ened by  a  big  moon  so  that  I  saw  her  from 
the  moment  she  left  the  door.  I  lay  and 
watched  her  as  she  came  toward  me.  I 
lay  and  watched  her,  and  my  hands  clawed 
the  sand  as  she  walked  straight  toward  the 
spot  as  if  she  knew  that  I  was  there.  As 
if  she  knew,  De  Trolle!  Listen,  Monsieur 
Consul!  It  is  desire  that  brings  every- 
thing to  us.  Do  you  hear?  If  our  longing 
is  great  enough,  we  can  bring  the  world  to 
us.  If  our  longing  is  big  enough,  we  can 
bring  heaven  to  our  very  door.  Ay,  and 
heU  with  it! 

"She  came  across  the  sand  straight  to- 
ward the  spot  where  I  was  lying,  and  when 
she  was  within  a  dozen  yards  of  me  she 
halted.  Then  I  stood  up  and  walked 
toward  her.  She  stood  as  straight  as  a 
Normandy  poplar  and  in  the  moonlight 
she  looked  like  something  that  was  not  of 
this  world. 

"  *Why  do  you  wait  and  watch?'  she 
asked. 

"  ^Because  I  love'  I  answered. 

"  *You  are  a  patient  lover'  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  Tatient  because  I  knew  that  you  would 
come'  I  answered. 

"I  was  close  to  her  then.  I  was  close 
enough  to  see  the  wonder  in  her  eyes,  the 
eyes  that  were  made  to  fire  men's  souls.  I 
saw  the  great  mass  of  black  hair  that  fell 
over  her  bosom,  the  hair  in  which  I  wanted 
to  bury  my  face,  and  I  forgot  Galische.  I 
forgot  everyone.  I  was  Pierre  the.  Devil, 
and  I  reached  out  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 


"It  was  a  low  cough  that  woke  me  out 
of  the  trance  that  was  upon  me.  That  girl 
pushed  me  from  her  and  looked  over  my 
shoulder.  And  I  turned.  Standing  not 
more  than  six  feet  away  from  us  was 
Galische,  Lieutenant  Henri  Galische  who 
was  ten  times  a  bigger  devil  than  I  am, 
De  Trolle. 

"He  could  have  killed  me  while  my  back 
was  turned  to  him,  but  he  would  not. 
Galische  was  afraid  of  no  man  that  ever 
walked.  He  was  not  a  coward.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  the  affair  at  Tizi-Ouzou?  That 
was  the  work  of  Galische.  And  the  red 
job  in  the  souk  at  Figuig?  Galische  again. 
He  was  a  limb  of  Satan. 

"  *So,'  he  said,  glaring  at  me,  'it  is  the 
little  Pierre  who  is  playing  tricks  on  me. 
I  am  sorry.  I  will  have  to  cut  the  little 
Pierre  into  pieces  for  the  kites  to  eat!' 

"He  drew  his  knife  and  I  drew  mine. 
That  girl  stepped  back  to  give  us  room.  I 
hate  knives.  I  hate  to  kill  a  man  with  a 
knife.  A  sword,  oui!  A  gim,  oui!  But  a 
knife — sacre!  a  knife  is  a  dog's  weapon! 
But  we  had  only  knives  and  there  could  be 
no  delay.  Non,  we  had  to  nght.  Nothing 
could  stop  us  then.  And  as  we  circled 
round  each  other  that  girl  crouched  on  the 
sand  and  watched  us.  I  am  wondering, 
De  Trolle,  how  many  thousand  women 
since  the  world  began  have  crouched  as  she 
crouched  and  watched  men  fight. 

"That  was  a  fight!  Mon  Dieu!  yes. 
Galische  was  a  devil,  but  to  my  right  arm 
there  came  a  strength  that  startled  me. 
Every  minute  that  I  had  spent  on  the  hot 
sand  staring  at  that  house  had  added 
strength  to  my  arm.  I  fought  with  the 
whips  of  desire  urging  me  on.  Upon  my 
lips  were  the  kisses  which  she  had  given 
me,  and  I  laughed  like  a  wolf  as  I  circled 
round  Galische.  He  was  going  to  cut  me 
into  little  pieces  and  feed  me  to  the  kites. 
Me!  De  Trolle,  I  could  have  fought  a 
regiment  then.  I  could  have  fought  a 
score  of  the  greatest  devils  that  La  Legion 
ever  enlisted.  She  knew  it.  That  is  why 
she  sat  like  an  image  and  watched  me, 
watched  me  with  her  flashing  eyes  as  I 
closed  in  on  Galische  whose  temper  made 
him  move  clumsily  over  the  sand. 

"We  left  Lieutenant  Henri  Galische 
there  on  the  white  sand,  his  blood  making 
a  stain  that  looked  like  a  shadow  patch  when 
I  glanced  back  after  we  were  two  hundred 
yards   away.    And   it   was   then    that    L 
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of  a  marabout  pictured  for  me  when  he 
flung  the  handful  of  sand  into  the  air  as  I 
lay  on  the  white  waste  watching  the  house 
beneath  the  silver  beech  trees  at  Sidi-Bel- 
Abbis. 

*'Do  you  know  that  I  became  afraid  of 
the  shadow  picture,  De  Trolle?  It  haunted 
me.  Oui!  It  came  to  me  in  my  sleep.  I 
saw  myself  dancing  on  air  for  the  murder 
of  Galische!  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  every 
man  who  looked  at  me.  I,  Pierre  Lepre, 
who  had  faced  Galische  with  a  laugh  when 
he  came  at  me;  Galische  whose  hands  were 
red  with  blood  that  ran  at  Tizi-Ouzou  and 
at  Figuig!" 

Pierre  Lepre  paused  to  examine  the  face 
of  the  consul.  De  Trolle  was  watching  the 
light  in  the  eyes  of  the  ex-legionnaire. 
Although  not  an  imaginative  man,  he  under- 
stood what  Lepre  had  suffered  during  that 
pursuit. 

*'Now  I  must  tell  you  of  something  else" 
continued  the  sick  man.  "I  had  a  strange 
feeling  as  we  fled  from  place  to  place,  De 
Trolle.  I  fancied  that  I  could  tell  in  what 
direction  that  old  wrinkled  holy  man  who 
sold  that  girl  to  Galische  was  coming.  Do 
you  understand? 

"I  felt  that  he  was  always  upon  my  heels 
and  that  I  had  been  given  some  peculiar 
power  which  told  me  the  direction  that  he 
was  coming  from.  It  was  strange.  It  was 
very  strange.  Sometimes  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  in  the  hot  noons,  and  again  in 
the  velvety  nights  I  would  feel  a  cold  breath 
which  came  to  me  from  some  point  of  the 
compass  and  I  would  fly  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

"Afterwards  I  proved  that  this  was  no 
fancy,  De  Trolle.  Days,  weeks  after  I  had 
that  first  belief  regarding  the  direction  he 
was  coming  in,  I  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
faction that  it  was  not  a  foolish  fancy  on 
my  part.  I  took  notice  of  these  peculiar 
warnings  that  came  to  me.  I  would  run 
like  a  jackal  whenever  I  felt  that  cold  breath 
which  told  me  he  was  coming.  I  knew  that 
those  premonitions  were  right.  No  matter 
where  we  were,  no  matter  how  secure  I 
thought  we  were,  I  would  take  the  girl  by 
the  arm  and  run.  Sometimes  I  would 
spring  up  in  the  night,  feeling  certain  that 
he  was  close  to  me,  certain  that  his  claw- 
like fingers  were  reaching  out  to  hand  me 
over  to  the  jeering  legionnaires  that  I 
knew  were  still  after  us.  The  arm  of  France 
is  long,  De  Trolle.    I  have  been  part  of  that 


arm  when  it  went  out  after  others,  and  I 
knew.  This  Africa  is  big,  but  it  is  not 
big  enough  to  hide  a  soldier  who  has  put  a 
knife  into  the  heart  of  a  lieutenant. 

"Fear  drove  us  out  into  the  desert.  We 
went  out  over  the  great  sand-stretches  far 
to  the  west.  Out  there,  De  Trolle,  where* 
the  red  sun  is  diving  into  the  sand  like  a 
newly  minted  louis.'^ 

Lepre  nodded  toward  the  little  window 
of  his  bedroom.  The  sun  was  flaming  down 
the  western  sky,  bathing  the  dunes  in  a 
flood  of  crimson. 

"We  fled  out  into  the  wastes  to  a  little 
oasis  miles  away  from  Shual,  and  there  she 
died.  She  died.  What  of?  you  ask.  She 
died  in  childbirth,  De  Trolle.  The  Arab 
woman  came  too  late,  and — and  she  died. 
Mother  of  Mary! — she  died.  She  gave  a 
little  sigh,  looked  at  me  with  her  w^onderful 
eyes,  kissed  me  on  the  lips  once  and  died. 
It  was  hard,  De  Trolle.  If  I  had  been  close 
to  some  place  where  I  could  have  got  a 
doctor  I  could  have  saved  her,  but  I  was 
miles  away  from  a  doctor.  I  had  been 
driven  out  into  the  desert  by  that  old  fiend 
and  the  arm  of  France. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  the 
miracle.  As  I  stood  there  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  looking  toward  the  east,  there 
came  to  me  that  cold  feeling  of  danger 
which  I  always  felt  when  the  old  w^rinkled 
holy  man  was  close  to  me.  It  came  to  me 
then  as  I  stood  there  ^ith  her  lying  dead 
upon  the  little  bed.  It  came  to  me  out  of 
the  east  and  I  laughed  as  I  felt  it.  I 
walked  back  to  her,  kissed  her  dead  lips 
and  started  out  in  the  direction  from  which 
I  felt  sure  he  was  coming.  I  was  not  afraid 
of  him  then.  She  was  dead.  She  would 
not  have  to  run  after  me  across  the  desert 
when  the  legionnaires  started  to  drag  me 
back  to  Sidi-Bel-Abbis.  I  was  Pierre  Lepre 
again,  the  Pierre  Lepre  that  had  faced 
Galische.    I  knew  no  fear  on  that  night. 

"A  jackal  howled  out  on  the  desert,  and 
I  howled  back  at  him.  I  w^as  an  animal. 
I  was  a  wolf,  a  wolf  thirsting  for  blood.  I 
howled  as  I  ran,  and  I  chanted  the  mad 
blood  song  that  the  hill  tribes  of  the 
Sagheru  mountains  chant  as  they  charge 
down  the  slopes.  Have  you  ever  felt  like 
that,  De  Trolle?  You  have  not!  My 
fingers  ached  to  grip  the  throat  of  an  enemy, 
and  I  ran  across  the  sands  feeling  certain 
that  coming  toward  me  was  a  person  I 
hated  more  than  the  devil  himself." 
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Pierre  Lepre  p>aused  for  a  few  moments 
and  gazed  at  his  brown  muscular  fingers 
that  crooked  themselves  as  if  to  show  the 
consul  how  they  looked  on  that  night  of 
which  Lepre  spoke.  The  shadows  of  late 
afternoon  invaded  the  Hospital  of  The 
White  Nuns.  The  night  started  to  spin 
its  cobwebs  of  gloom  in  the  corners  of  the 
little  room. 

"Are  you  tired?"  asked  Lepre.  "Are 
you  tired  of  my  story?" 

**Non,  non!"  cried  the  consul.  "I  am 
wondering  what  happened." 

The  door  of  the  bedroom  opened  softly 
as  the  consul  answered  the  question  put  by 
Lepre,  and  the  white  face  of  the  nursing 
sister  looked  into  the  room.  Pierre  Lepre's 
sharp  eyes  noticed  her  before  she  could 
draw  back. 

"You  may  come  in,  sister"  he  said 
quietly.  "You  can  hear  the  rest  of  the 
story  that  I  am  telling  to  our  good  friend, 
the  consul.  I — I  told  him  much  that  I 
would  not  like  you  to  hear,  but  this  which 
I  am  going  to  tell  is  the  story  of  a  miracle 
and  it  will  not  offend.  It  will  explain  why 
I  was  found  in  the  desert  five  days*  march 
from  here  and  brought  to  this  little  hospital 
of  peace  to  die." 

The  soft-footed  sister  entered  the  room 
and  closed  the  door.  She  put  pillows  at 
the  back  of  Pierre  Lepre  to  rest  his  shoulders 
and  she  stood  behind  him  as  he  continued 
his  story. 

"It  was  a  moonlight  night.  A  big  scared- 
looking  moon  had  come  up  in  a  hurty  out 
of  the  sands,  a  mpon  that  looked  as  if 
afraid  of  what  it  might  see.  I  ran  on  and  on 
toward  the  east,  ran  like  a  bloodhound  that 
scents  its  quarry.  ^  And  as  I  ran  I  knew  that 
the  quarry  was  dose.  My  .fingers  felt  that 
they  were  alrieady  "Upon  the  wrinkled  throat 
of  the  old  man. 

"Up  out  of  the  sand-stretches  he  came 
at  last.  I  Saw  him  with  his  hands  out- 
stretched as  I  saw  him  that  morning  when 
his  grasping  fingers  reached  out  after  the 
girl  who  tried  to  follow  me  when  I  was 
taken  a  prisoner  from  Naama.  He  was 
stumbling  across  the  sands  toward  me,  and 
I  howled  with  delight  as  I  caught  sight  of 
him.  I  had  a  desire  to  kill  him,  to  break 
every  little  bone  in  his  body,  to  tear  him 
in  pieces.  The  blood  pounded  in  my  head 
till  the  thiunping  of  my  arteries  reminded 
me  of  the  thud-thud  of  the  condensing  engine 
near  the  parade-groimd  at  Sidi-Bel-Abbis. 


"He  turned  when  he  saw  me,  turned  and 
tried  to  run.  Dieu!  I  was  on  him  in  three 
leaps.  I  sprang  upon  his  shoulders  like  a 
wolf  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  I  had 
him  at  last.  But  I  had  to  drag  my  fingers 
away  from  his  wrinkled  throat.  I  did  not 
want  to  kill  him  in  a  hurry.  Non,  I  wanted 
to  make  him  suffer  for  a  little  while  the 
damnable  torment  that  I  had  suffered  as 
I  fled  before  him.  She  was  dead,  and  all  the 
bottled  hate  of  weeks  flooded  my  brain 
and  made  me  mad. 

"I  think  he  fainted  with  fear  when  my 
fingers  were  at  his  throat.  I  knew  he  could 
not  speak  when  I  dragged  him  into  a  sitting 
position  and  started  to  tell  him  what  he 
had  done.  I  started  to  tell  that  old  fiend 
the  torment  he  had  brought  to  that  girl 
and  myself  in  his  efforts  to  get  her  back  to 
earn  for  him  a  few  paltry  francs  which 
someone  else  like  Galische  would  have 
willingly  handed  over.  I  screamed  to  him 
as  he  mumbled  prayers  in  his  beard.  He 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  kill  him.  Ay,  he 
knew!  His  old  snake-like  eyes,  that  glit- 
tered like  the  eyes  of  a  homed  viper,  saw 
Death  stalking  toward  him  across  the 
desert.  He  pleaded  with  me.  He  prayed 
to  me.  His  teeth  chattered  as  I  held  him 
with  one  hand  and  pinched  his  throat  with 
my  fingers,  pinched  him  daintily  with  my 
fingers. 

'Now,'  I  cried,  *now  where  is  the  gallows?' 
'I  was  wrong*  he  muttered.     T  was 
wrong.    You  will  not  die  by  the  gallows.' 

"  'And  how  will  I  die?'  I  cried. 

"  'Allah  knows'  he  muttered.  'Allah 
alone  knows.    Blessed  be  Allah!' 

"I  held  him  there  wondering  which  would 
be  the  best  method  to  kill  him  by.  I 
wanted  to  get  every  thrill  I  could  from  his 
death.  I  did.  It  was  joy  to  me  to  hear 
him  mumbling  prayers  and  pleading  to  me 
as  my  fingers  burrowed  into  his  flesh.  And 
it  was  while  I  pondered  over  the  manner 
in  which  I  should  kill  him  that  I  asked  him 
a  question.  Sacre!  What  a  fool  I  was!  I 
cursed  myself  for  asking  him  that  question. 
A  million  times  have  I  cursed  myself.  Ay, 
with  my  fingers  on  his  throat  I  questioned 
him  aL^ut  that  trick  with  the  handful  of 
sand  which  he  had  played  on  me  at  Sidi- 
Bel-Abbis. 

**  'How  is  it  done?'  I  asked. 

"  'The  sand  knows  everything'  he  mum- 
bled. 'Upon  the  sand  are  the  shadows  of 
everything  that  has  ever  passed  over  it.' 
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"  'Is  that  so?'  I  questioned. 

"  *Ay,  it  is  so'  he  answered.  'Allah  has 
wDled  it.  Here  across  this  desert  a  million 
feet  have  passed,  and  the  sands  still  hold 
the  shadows  of  those  people.' 

"I  looked  at  him  and  I  looked  at  the  bare 
sands.  A  madness  was  on  me  then,  a  mad- 
ness to  find  out  how  he  worked  his  deviltry. 
I  should  have  choked  him  without  listen- 
ing to  him,  but  I  was  a  fool.  I,  Pierre 
Lepre,  was  a  fool ! 

"  *Show  me!'  I  cried.  'By  the  beard  of 
Mohammed,  if  it  is  not  true  I  will  throttle 
you  without  letting  you  speak  another 
word!'" 

Pierre  Lepre  stopped  and  drew  a  great 
breath  into  his  lungs.  The  consul  was 
leaning  toward  him,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
face  of  the  story  teller.  The  white  hand  of 
the  nun  supported  the  shoulders  of  the  sick 
man. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  of  the  miracle"  said 
Lepre,  speaking  in  a  tense  whisper.  "Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  that  wrinkled  fiend  did 
out  there  in  the  desert.  I  am  dying,  and 
I  must  tell  it  before  I  die.  He  scooped  up 
sand  with  his  withered  fingers  and  tossed 
that  sand  up  against  the  big  scared-looking 
moon  that  was  watching  us.  He  tossed 
it  up  in  a  shower  and  I  saw.  Mere  de  Dieul 
I  saw!  He  said  that  the  shadows  of  every- 
thing that  had  passed  that  way  had  fallen 
upon  the  sand  and  could  be  seen  again 
when  he  flung  the  sand  up  against  the  big 
moon.  He  was  right.  I  am  dying,  De 
Trolle,  and  I  would  not  let  my  last  words  be 
false.  I  would  not.  There,  as  he  tossed 
up  handful  after  handful  of  the  desert 
sand,  I  saw  shadow  pictures  of  those  that 
had  passed  that  way  through  the  cen- 
turies! 

*'Do  you  think  I  am  mad?  Non,  you  do 
not!  I  am  sane!  I  am  as  sane  as  you  or 
this  good  nun  who  has  been  kind  to 
me.  My  brain  is  clearer  today  than  it 
has  been  for  months  and  months,  and  I  am 
telling  you  the  truth. 

**  North  and  south  across  that  desert 
they  passed,  and  I  saw  them.  I  saw  them, 
De  Trolle!  Swordsmen  and  spearsmen, 
traders  and  archers!  Caravans  of  endless 
length.  I  saw  them  go  by,  saw  them  go  by 
as  I  crouched  on  the  sand  and  watched  with 
fear  in  my  eyes!  I  saw  black-shawled  men 
that  I  think  must  have  been  the  shawled 
butchers  of  F'eerish  of  the  Bloody  Face. 
I  saw  them!    They  rode  at  a  gallop,  their 


swords  held  high.  Wow!  what  a  sight  it 
was!  I  saw  a  brigade  on  swift-running 
Bisharin  camels,  a  brigade  that  must  have 
passed  that  way  three  thousand  years  be- 
fore. Never  have  I  seen  such  camels  as 
those  lean-flanked  Bisharins. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  a  moving  shadow 
upon  a  white  blind?  Well,  that  procession 
was  something  like  that.  There  was  an 
endless  procession  of  camels,  traders,  fight- 
ing men,  slaves,  pilgrims,  everything.  That 
wizard  knew  that  he  was  prolonging  his 
life  by  throwing  up  those  pictures  before 
my  eyes  and  he  worked  magic  as  he  had 
never  worked  it  before.  He  had  felt  the 
grip  of  my  fingers  on  his  wind-pipe  and  he 
clawed  at  the  sand  and  tossed  it  up  so  that 
it  fell  in  an  endless  shower  between  me  and 
the  big  moon,  an  endless  shower  which, 
in  falling,  showed  me  the  pictures  of  the 
past  and  chilled  my  blood  as  I  watched. 

"Are  you  listening,  De  Trolle?  He  flung 
up  those  pictures  for  five  minutes,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  I  watched  like  a  crazy  man.  I 
saw  sights  that  took  my  breath,  sights  that 
made  me  crouch  in  fear!  Magic?  What 
kind  of  magic?  Tell  me,  De  Trolle?  Tell 
me  what  kind  of  magic  he  possessed  to 
throw  up  before  me  a  shadow  picture  of 
spearsmen  with  the  great  big-shanked 
spears  of  a  long-dead  past.  There  were 
Syrian  bow-men,  long  lean  swarthy  brutes, 
and  tali  brown  men  armed  with  Damascus 
blades  that  would  take  a  giant  to  handle. 
What  kind  of  magic  did  he  possess  to  make 
me  see  all  these  things?  What  kind  of 
magic,  De  Trolle?" 

The  fingers  of  Pierre  Lepre  reached  out 
and  gripped  the  shoulder  of  the  consul. 
The  white-faced  nun  lowered  her  head  as  if 
she  was  afraid  that  she  would  miss  a  word 
of  the  strange  story.  There  was  a  tensity 
in  the  voice  of  the  sj^eaker  that  made  his 
two  listeners  feel  certain  that  the  climax 
was  close. 

"It  was  then  that  I  saw  the  great  won- 
der," continued  the  sick  man,  speaking  in 
a  whisper  that  was  so  low  that  the  nun's 
face  was  close  to  his  as  he  spoke.  "//  was 
then — U  was  then  that  I  saw  Godr^ 

The  white-faced  sister  gave  a  little  cry 
of  fear  and  put  her  two  hands  together.  De 
Trolle,  leaning  forward,  forgot  the  pain 
which  the  iron  fingers  of  Lepre  caused  him 
as  they  clutched  his  shoulder. 

"In  my  little  room  at  Dijon  when  I  was 
a  boy,"  whispered  the  sick  man,  "tissst5^^"«a- 
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a  picture,  a  little  picture  that  himg  above 
my  cot.  It  was  a  picture  of  a  woman  and 
a  child  riding  upon  a  donkey  with  a  man 
walking  by  Uieir  side.  It  hung  above  my 
cot  from  the  days  of  early  childhood.  It 
was  the  first  picture  that  I  ever  remember 
seeing.  I  would  look  at  it  each  night  as  I 
said  my  prayers  before  going  to  bed,  and 
1  would  look  at  it  each  morning  when  I 
said  the  *Our  Father'  on  awakening.  I 
remember  on  the  night  when  I  packed  my 
little  bundle  and  ran  away  to  become  a 
drummer  boy,  that  picture  held  me  for  a 
moment  before  I  jumped  out  of  the  window 
into  the  rose  garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  That  picture  was  called  the  Tlight 
mto  Egypt.'  " 

De  TroUe  moistened  his  lips  and  gave  a 
low  gasp  of  wonder.  The  face  of  the  mm 
was  whiter  than  her  spotless  Unen  habit. 

Pierre  Lepre  continued.  "They  came 
before  my  eyes  like  a  fleeting  shadow"  he 
whispered.  "Out  of  the  north  they  came, 
the  woman  and  the  child  upon  the  donkey, 
the  man  hurrying  by  their  side.  They  were 
alone,  moving  southward  swiftly,  ever  so 
swiftly.  I  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment  as 
I  saw  them.  I  thrust  out  my  head  and 
stared,  stared  like  a  madman.  By  the 
bones  of  great  St.  Pierre  of  Avignon  who 
is  my  patron  saint,  I  was  stunned  by  the 
sight!  I  forgot  the  wrinkled  devil  that  I 
wanted  to  kill.  I  let  go  of  his  throat  and 
thrust  my  hands  out  to  those  three  and 
cried  out  as  they  passed  hurriedly.  I  cried 
out  to  them.  I  screamed  at  them!  I  got 
upon  my  feet  and  staggered  after  them 
like  a  drunken  man  as  they  fled  southward. 

"They  had  their  backs  turned  to  me, 
their  backs,  mind  you!  In  the  little  pic- 
ture over  my  cot  at  Dijon,  the  face  of  the 
child  looked  down  on  me,  and  there — there 
out  on  that  desert,  I,  Pierre  the  Devil,  who 
had  not  thought  of  that  picture  for  a  score 
of  years,  wanted  to  see  the  face  of  that 
diild  turned  to  me  as  I  had  seen  it  in  the 
dream  days  of  childhood.  Do  you  under- 
stand me,  De  Trolle?  Do  you  understand 
what  I  mean?  I  wanted  to  look  at  his  face, 
to  look  at  the  face  that  I  had  watched  as  I 
whispered  my  childish  prayers  beside  the 
little  cot  in  my  mother's  home.  I  forgot 
that  wrinkled  wretch  I  had  sworn  to  kill. 
I  forgot  her  who  lay  dead.  I  forgot  every- 
thing. I  was  lifted  out  of  myself  and  I  ran 
like  a  madman  across  the  desert  after  a 
shadow,  De  Trolle.    I  ran  after  a  shadow 


that  had  overwhdmed  me  with  a  miOioD 
memories  of  childhood,  memories  that  made 
me  see  that  I  was  filthy  and  unclean  in  the 
sight  of  God!" 

The  startled  nun  put  her  arms  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  dying  man.  The  st<^ 
had  told  upon  the  strength  of  Pierre  Lqne. 
For  full  three  minutes  he  remained  ga^)ing, 
unable  to  proceed,  then  once  again  he  todL 
up  his  wonder  tale. 

"I  ran  on  and  on"  he  gasped.  "I  pur- 
sued them  over  the  white  sands.  I  screamed 
out  to  them.  I  screamed  out  to  them  as 
they  fled.  They  would  not  stc^!  They 
fled  from  mel  They  fled  from  me,  Pierre 
Lepre,  because — becaiii)^i|I  appj^  a  devil 
who  had  robbed  and  ^imaered  and — and 
killed.  I  had  killed  the  l^onnaire  who 
jeered  at  me  at  Naama  and  I  had  killed 
Galische  and  others!  My  hands — ^these 
hands — ^have  killed,  and — and  those  three 
would  not  look.  Do  you  hear  me?  They 
would  not  look,  although — ^although  in  the 
little  picture  above  my  cot  at  Dijon  He — 
He  was  always  looking  down  upon  me!" 

Pierre  the  Devil  fell  back  exhausted  upon 
the  bed.  He  had  screamed  out  the  last 
words  of  his  story  as  if  he  wished  every 
person  in  that  silent  hospital  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say.  The  consul  was  on  his  feet 
now.  The  soft-voiced  nun  had  her  cool 
fingers  upon  the  heated  brow  of  the  ex- 
16gionnaire.  She  was  whispering  to  him, 
and  Lepre,  with  his  eyes  upon  her,  listened. 

"What  did  you  say?"  he  breathed. 

"He  never  nms  away  from  anyone  who 
seeks  Him"  miumured  the  nun.  "He  never 
turns  His  head  from  those  who  are  sorry 
for  their  sins." 

"But  He  turned  His  head  from  me!" 
gasped  the  dying  man.  "He  turned  His 
face  from  me!  I  followed  for  hours.  For 
hours,  I  tell  you!  I  ran  on  and  on  till  I  fell 
exhausted.  I  fell  exhausted  and  I  lay  there 
for  three  days  before  they  found  me  and 
brought  me  here,  but  He — ^He  turned  His 
head  away  from  me  because — ^because  I 
had  the  blood  of  Galische  and  a  dozen 
others  upon  my  hands!" 

"But  He  never  turns  His  head  away  from 
those  who  are  sorry"  repeated  the  sister 
softly. 

"I  am  sorry"  whispered  Pierre  Lepre. 
"But  it  is  too  late."  The  faint  tones 
strengthened  with  agonv. 

The  nun  made  a  sudden  gesture  to  De 
Trolle  and  stole  from  the  room.     Pierre 
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the  Devil  lay  breathing  painfully  in  the 
silence.  Then  the  door  opened  and  the 
nun  slipped  in.  She  carried  a  small  framed 
print  of  the  "Fbght  into  Egypt." 

Death  was  close  to  Pierre  Lepre.  De 
TroUe,  bending  over  him,  saw  that  the 
flashing  insolence  had  left  the  black  eyes. 
The  nostrils  of  the  nose  looked  pinched. 

As  the  nun  came  to  the  bedside,  Pierre 
Lepre  spoke. 

'I  am  sorry"  he  said  again. 
'Then  He  will  turn  to  you"  miumured 
the  sister.    "He  will  turn  to  you  with  for- 
giveness in  His  eyes." 

"It  is  too  late"  gasped  Pierre  the  Devil. 

"No!"  cried  the  little  nun  with  fervor. 
"He  will  turn  His  face  to  all  who  are  sorry. 
He  did  not  turn  His  face  from  you.  Ah  no, 
you  are  mistaken.  You  are  His  child  now 
just  the  same  as  when  you  slept  in  your 
little  cot  ab  Dijon.  He  is  looking  at  you 
now.    See!   He  has  forgiven  you!" 

The  nun  and  the  consul  bent  over  Pierre 
Lqpre  and  the  nun  held  the  picture  before 
his  dying  eyes.  The  level  sun  rays  struck 
through  the  windo^ir  and  made  the  picture 
luminous.  To  the  two  who  leaned  above 
the  little  cot  it  seemed  as  if  the  face  of  the 
adventurer  underwent  a  marvelous  change. 
All  the   fighting   deviltry   seemed   to  be 


gradually  swept  away  by  a  smile  of  joy. 

"Say  it  again"  murmured  the  dying  man. 

"You  are  His  child"  murmured  the  nun. 
"You  are  His  child  now  as  well  as  when 
you  lived  with  your  good  mother  at  Dijon." 

The  last  moments  had  come  to  the  d3mig 
man.  The  lips  of  the  white-faced  mm  were 
moving  softly,  ever  so  softly,  and  the 
consul's  straining  ears  caught  the  prayer 
which  she  murmiu'ed.  And  he  repeated 
that  prayer  with  her.  Softly,  ever  so  softly, 
the  nun  and  the  consul  repeated  the  prayer 
for  the  dying. 

The  shadows  in  the  comer  of  the  room 
increased.  The  silence  of  the  desert  came 
over  the  Hospital  of  The  White  Nuns,  a 
strange  silence  that  throttled  the  slightest 
noise.  But  the  two  watchers  repeated  the 
prayers  and,  as  they  watched  the  sick  man, 
the  lips  of  Pierre  Lepre  moved  softly  as  if 
there  had  come  to  him  in  the  last  few  mo- 
ments of  life  a  boyhood  prayer  which  he 
had  forgotten  for  years  and  years. 

The  white-faced  mm  lowered  her  head 
after  many  minutes.  The  lips  of  Pierre 
Lepre  were  still.  The  calm  of  death  was 
upon  his  face.  Gently  the  nun  folded  his 
arms  upon  his  broad  chest.  Her  eyes  were 
moist  as  she  turned  to  the  consul. 

"He  is  with  God"  she  said  softly. 
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TO  THE  MOON  IN  FRANCE 

By  ANTOINETTE  DECOURSEY  PATTERSON 

You  shine  alike  upon  the  sea's  cool  breast 

And  on  those  fields,  red  hot,  where  legions  groan. 

I  thought  you  once  a  soul,  the  kindliest; 

Tonight  I  know  you  for  a  grave's  white  stone. 
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THE  WAYS  TO  PEACE 


IT  b  ours  to  witness,  half  as  spectators, 
half  as  participants,  the  most  abomi- 
nable game  ever  played  in  human  his- 
tory. It  is  a  crime  too  gigantic  to  be  laid 
an  the  shoulders  of  any  one  man  or  any  one 
mob.  Its  plain  lesson  is  that  military  effi- 
ciency, the  perfection  of  barbarism,  cannot 
live  side  by  side  with  intellectual  efficiency, 
which  is  the  perfection  of  civilization.  It  is 
easy  to  see  now  that  the  armed  peace,  being 
in  fact  concealed  war,  could  end  only  in 
open  conflict.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  the 
pnfloBophy  which  regards  war  as  a  right- 
eous wtogj  the  necessary  and  salutary 
cMrdse  otnatbns,  the  divine  adjustment 
for  tibe  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  big- 
gest, can  never  be  satisfied  without  giving 
its  theories  a  trial.  The  idea  of  domination 
of  ij^tecusness,  of  religion,  of  culture  by 
force  of  arms  has  f ormea  from  time  to  time 
the  dark  doud  overshadowing  civilization, 
and  each  time  it  has  burst  in  universal 
disaster. 

WAS  THAT  NO  ONE  WANTED 

It  has  been  jdain  enough  that  no  people 
in  Europe  wanted  war.  The  common  peo- 
ple are  not  yearning  for  dominion  of  any 
kind,  and  only  "the  sword  forced  into  their 
hands"  would  lead  any  of  them  to  fight. 
Not  even  in  the  mangled  and  feverish  Bal- 
kans would  they  willingly  take  up  arms  for 
land  or  glory  or  even  for  the  stronger  mo- 
tive of  revenge. 

The  war  b^gan  with  little  visible  cause. 
The  tinder  of  Europe  was  piled  high  for 
burning  and  it  had  to  bum.  There  was  no 
hatred,  no  bitterness,  no  popular  passion. 
It  was  a  war  hated  on  every  side.  But  its 
progress  has  been  bitterness  and  hate  in- 
carnate. It  has  become  a  life-and-death 
struggle.    It  is  a  £ght  to  exhaustion  on  the 


part  of  nations  already  debilitated  by  war 
exactions. 

It  is  quite  true  as  Norman  Angell  has 
shown,  that  in  iHese  days  no  nation  can 
gain  anything  by  war.  Moreover  war  is  a 
most'iutile  instrument  if  directed  to  any 
specific  ends.  No  one  can  foresee  the  final 
results  of  any  war,  except  that  its  evils  are 
enduring  to  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion. But  we  sometimes  forget  that  there 
are  individuals  in  every  nation  who  gain 
by  war.  -Armament  makers,  contractors, 
sabre  rattlers  and  the  nobility  find  in  inter- 
national war  their  chief  bulwark  against 
the  rising  democracy  at  home. 

A  PATRIOTIC  TRUST 

Absolutism  and  aristocracy  necessarily 
run  together.    The  Junker  motto: 

"Wir  woUen  den  Kaiser  absolut 
So  lange  er  unseren  Willen  thut," 
gives  the  keynote  of  the  "House  of  Lords'* 
in  every  nation. 

Of  aristocracy  the  military  is  the  strong 
right  arm,  the  State  Church  is  the  left. 
But  the  heart  of  the  whole  combination 
lies  in  the  war  trader.  The  most  powerful 
corporations  in  the  whole  world,  joined  to 
all  other  exploitation  combines,  by  inter- 
locking directorates  are  the  great  gun 
builders,  "the  patriots  of  the  armor-plate." 

The  armament  combinations  of  Europe 
have  everywhere  their  agents,  ambassadors 
and  spies,  their  subsidized  journals,  war 
scares  and  war  warnings — and  their  fiery 
orators,  their  army  leagues  and  navy 
leagues,  their  minor  clubs  and  organiza- 
tions. No  one  interested  in  lasting  peace 
can  aflFord  to  underrate  the  force  of  this 
agency  of  the  war  system.  Nor  will  lasting 
peace  be  established  until  the  financial  profit 
in  war  is  cut  out  from  the  calculations  of 
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individuals  as  well  as  from  that  of  nations. 

The  war  Trade  System  of  Europe  is  the 
more  efficient  and  more  dangerous,  because 
alone  among  the  great  international  trusts 
it  has  a  privileged  character  as  the  exponent 
of  the  highest  patriotism,  of  the  great  funda- 
mental duty  of  "National  Defense." 

The  methods  of  organization  of  the  syn- 
dicates for  war,  and  of  their  influence  on 
national  expenditures,  have  been  lately  set 
forth  in  detail  in  two  remarkable  papers,  the 
one  by  George  Herbert  Perris  of  London, 
entitled  "The  War  Traders,"  the  other  by 
Francis  Delaisi  of  Paris,  entitled  "L« 
Patriotisme  des  Plaques  Blind^"  (the 
Patriotism  of  Armor  Plates). 

Mr.  Perris  tells  of  the  affairs  of  the  great 
British  companies — ^The  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  Corporation,  the  Vickers,  the  John 
Brown,  the  Cammell-Laird  and  the  Coven- 
try Arms  Company,  with  their  allies,  ten- 
tacles and  satellites  feeding  the  patriotism, 
imder  many  flags,  of  nearly  half  the  globe. 
Delaisi's  memoir  tells  of  the  Krupps  and 
other  concerns  in  Germany,  and  of  the 
Schneiders  and  similar  armament  trusts 
in  France. 

STRATEGIC  DIVIDENDS 

The  capital  invested  in  all  the  British 
firms  amounts  to  about  $250,000,000,  the 
dividends  ranging  each  year  from  ^l4  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock.  In 
this  industry,  ten  per  cent  is  a  satisfactory 
return,  counting  stockholders,'  employees, 
soldiers  and  pensioners.  Mr.  Perris  claims 
that  "it  is  probable  that  1,500,000  adult 
able-bodied  men,  one  in  six  of  the  occupied 
adult  males  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shares 
to  some  extent  in  the  73,000,000  pounds 
($365,000,000)  a  year  which  'National  De- 
fense' now  costs  us."  Besides  the  minor 
outgoes  which  form  a  sort  of  bribe  money 
to  the  general  public,  the  distribution  of 
dividends  affects  a  smaller  but  most  in- 
fluential class.  In  the  share  lists  of  the 
Armstrong- Whitworth  company,  Mr.  Perris 
finds  the  names  of  sixty  noblemen  or  noble 
families,  fifteen  baronets,  twenty  knights, 
eight  members  of  parliament,  twenty  of- 
ficers of  army  or  navy,  and  eight  journalists. 
Share-holding  in  the  war  syndicates  and 
membership  in  the  naval  league  go  together. 
But  rich  and  poor  are  alike  affected  by  the 
large  returns.  "Militarism  is  strong  in 
England  because  Lazarus  gets  some  poor 
pickings  from  the  feast  of  Dives," 


These  great  companies  especially  (ho- 
mote  the  patriotism  of  Great  Britain,  but 
they  are  controlled  by  no  narrow  nativism. 
Under  other  flags  the  same  people  develop 
the  same  noble  sentiments.  These  Briti^ 
corporations,  individually  or  co5perating, 
maintain  three  ship  building  companies  in 
Canada:  hence  the  recent  movement  for  a 
Canadian  navy,  to  be  built  in  Canadiaii 
yards.  They  have  five  tentacles  or  sub- 
sidiary companies  in  Italy  (Pozzucdi,  An- 
saldo,  Odero,  Temi,  and  Orlando),  one  in 
Spain  (Ferrol),  one  in  Portugal,  and  one  in 

i[apa|i.  "lime  was  when  Englishmen  bled 
dflt;MMMk^A$>w  our  old-time  ally  must 
l»88*fS?m*'  'The  bribery  scandals  of  the 
Krupps  and  Vickers  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  recent  Yamamoto  ministry  in  Japan. 
The  relations  of  these  British  trusts  with 
similar  groups  in  other  coimtries  are  most 
close  and  friendly.  In  the  ''Harvey 
United  Steel  Company"  (wound  up  in 
191 1),  we  find  them  in  international  com- 
bination with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Plant  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Creusot  (Schneider)  com- 
pany in  France,  and  the  E^n  and  DiUingen 
concerns  in  Germany,  with  a  similar  inter- 
national combination  of  supporting  banks. 
"In  forty  years,"  observes  Perris,  "all  the 
Peace  Societies  have  not  succeeded  in 
effecting  such  a  Franco-German  recondlia- 
tion  as  this.  In  the  share  list  (of  this  com- 
pany) Mr.  Newbold  found  the  names  of  one 
British  general  and  two  major-generals,  and 
behind  these  were  the  shadowy  figures  of  a 
vast  host  of  princes,  peers,  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  soldiers,  saUors  and  clerics.  A  veri- 
table Brotherhood  in  Arms!  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Harvey  United  Steel  Com- 
pany is  really  dead.  Somewhere  it  surely 
has  had  a  glorious  resurrection!  Under 
some  metamorphosis  it  lives  and  works  to 
prove  the  [pettiness  of  national  prejudice 
and  the  ease  of  forgetting  such  sores  as 
Alsace-Lorraine,  when  men  have  learned 
the  golden  wisdom  of  good-business." 


"scrapping" 


IN  TIMES  OF  PEACE 


A  needed  accessory  of  such  good  business 
is  a  series  of  commercial  agents,  "the  strong 
silent  men,"  who  frequent  every  court  of 
Europe.  Incidental  to  their  work  of  making 
sales,  is  to  create  a  market.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  the  recurrent  war  scares.  A  third 
element  of  importance  is  the  reiteration  of 
the  constant  fact  that  only  the  latest  in- 
ventions can  serve  in  war,  and  that  all 
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former  purchases  should  be  "scrapped"  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Were  it  not  for  the 
scrapping  process  the  world*s  market  for 
implements  of  destruction  would  be  speedily 
glutted.  The  machinery  of  war  has  reached 
such  marvelous  perfection  and  such  an 
acme  of  cost  that  the  work  of  a  day  may 
bankrupt  a  whole  nation.  The  issue  of  a 
campaign  may  be  decided  by  the  control 
of  a  single  murderous  invention.  Thus 
science  has  been  called  into  the  service  of 
war  to  a  degree  that  inspires  the  hope  that, 
by  carrying  its  risks  to  madness,  it  makes 
war  virtually  impossible.  But  meanwhile 
the  expense  goes  on. 

And  under  such  influences  half  the  people 
of  England,  let  us  say — professors,  business 
men,  manufacturers,  workingmen,  heads  of 
colleges  and  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
with  nine-tenths  of  the  army  and  navy — are 
agents,  conscious  or  imconscious,  of  the 
British  armament  trust.  The  greater  the 
stock  of  weapons,  the  newer  and  more  varied 
the  instruments  of  physical  defense,  the 
more  pitiful  and  more  persistent  are  the 
fears  of  invasion. 

MAILED-FIST   CO.,   INC. 

The  triumph  of  the  war  trade  in  Germany 
has  been  even  more  rapid  and  complete 
than  in  Great  Britain.  By  the  system  of 
interlocking  directorates,  the  house  of 
Krupp  is  in  alliance  with  all  centers  of  Ger- 
man finance;  the  army,  the  aristocracy,  the 
ministry,  the  armament  syndicates,  are  all 
bound  together  in  that  mailed-fist  coopera- 
tion in  which  the  power  of  Germany  seems 
to  lie.  Tl  e  King  of  Prussia  himself  inher- 
ited from  his  august  grandfather  stock  in 
the  Krupp  concern  to  the  amount  of  five 
million  of  thalers,  an  investment  now  esti- 
mated at  about  $25,000,000. 

The  House  of  Krupp  by  various  means 
has  placed  itself  at  the  summit  of  German 
war  patriotism,  and  it  has  made  most 
thrifty  use  of  its  opportunities.  It  employs 
250,000  persons,  60,000  of  these  on  salary; 
5,000  engineers.  It  maintains,  according  to 
Delaisi,  a  great  hotel,  the  Essenerhof, 
**rAuberge  de  la  Mort,"  in  which  are  en- 
tertained most  royally  all  emissaries  of  all 
nations  who  come  as  purchasing  agents  of 
tools  of  death.  Its  specialty  is  * 'National 
Defense,"  and  "Defense  not  Defiance"  is 
said  to  be  the  "international  code  signal  of 
the  armor-plate  pirates  and  patriots." 

In  France  "armor-plate  patriotism"  is 


sustained  by  the  same  methods,  and  in  part 
by  the  same  money.  The  leading  industries 
bear  the  names  of  Creusot,  Homicourt,  and 
Chatillon-Commentry.  A  special  feature 
of  the  French  system,  not  unknown  to  the 
others,  is  its  free  use  of  representatives  of 
the  army  and  navy.  Some  twenty  admirals 
and  generals  have  left  the  public  service  for 
the  better  paid  work  of  selling  gims  and 
ships.  This  transfer  of  allegiance  is  said  to 
be  "perfectly  legal,"  but  it  is  also  dangerous 
to  the  morale  of  the  public  service.  And  it 
is  to  these  men  that  we  owed  the  beginning 
of  the  militant  revival  of  French  war  pa- 
triotism, which  had  lain  dormant  from  the 
time  of  the  "Affaire  Dreyfus,"  to  that  of  the 
"Affaire  Agadir."  The  activities  of  the 
Pangermanists  have  stimulated  the  rest. 
Behind  the  war  traders  stand  their  allies, 
the  finance  houses  who  lend  money  for  the 
war  system.  These  are  not  bankers,  rather 
pawnbrokers,  dealing  in  the  credit  of  na- 
tions for  a  certain  per  cent,  according  to  the 
straits  in  which  the  borrower  finds  himself. 
The  banking  system  of  London  avoids  this 
class  of  risks.  Paris  is  now  the  center  of 
the  system,  and  it  is  usually  stipulated  with 
every  foreign  war  loan  that  the  materials 
it  covers  should  be  bought  in  Paris.  In 
earlier  times,  before  the  great  nations  had 
borrowed  to  the  limit,  the  heads  of  these 
finance  houses  as  "Masters  of  Europe" 
exerted  great  personal  influence,  permitting 
or  forbidding  wars.  Of  recent  years  this 
f)ersonal  power  has  greatly  dwindled,  as 
joint  stock  companies  of  greater  capital 
and  more  or  less  impersonal  management 
have  largely  taken  their  place.  The  present 
influence  of  the  money-lenders  is  against 
war,  but  in  favor  of  the  war  system.  Minor 
wars  it  permits  or  even  encourages,  but 
these  have  their  risks.  The  second  Balkan 
war,  unforeseen  and  undesired,  is  said  to 
have  entailed  a  loss  of  some  $30,000,000 
to  the  Paris  backers  of  Bulgaria.  The  pres- 
ent war,  "The  Third  Balkan  War,"  lay  out- 
side their  wishes  if  not  of  their  calculations. 

POISONOUS   GROWTH   IN   THE   TROPICS 

Interlocking  with  the  finance  houses  are 
the  great  exploiting  corporations  of  the 
world,  operating  mostly  in  the  backward 
nations  of  the  tropics.  These  "interests" 
are  often  all-powerful  in  foreign  affairs. 
They  are  frequently  able  to  control  the 
operations  of  the  foreign  ofl&ces  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  foreign  policy  of  a  great 
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nation  is  often  but  the  expression  of  their 
will.  The  desire  for  colonial  expansion,  the 
"mirage  of  the  map,"  is  a  reflection  of  these 
interests,  and  most  "imp)erial  wars"  have 
been  undertaken  for  their  benefit.  Abun- 
dant illustrations  may  be  had  from  the 
recent  history  of  each  of  the  leading  nations. 
Civil  wars  in  the  tropics,  as  a  rule,  have 
their  origin  in  conflicting  interests  of  people 
remote  from  the  field  of  battle. 

IS   THERE   ANY   HOPE? 

In  all  this  where  is  our  hope  for  peace?  It 
lies  in  the  inherent  decency  of  human  na- 
ture. It  lies  in  the  fact  that  war  has  had  its 
way  as  never  before  in  human  history  and 
that  war  is  tenfold  more  abhorrent  on  that 
account.  It  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  in  the 
ruin  of  civilization,  evil  has  gone  down  with 
the  good,  and  some  of  good  may  be  saved 
from  the  worst  wreckage.  It  lies  in  the  fact 
that  whatever  the  power  of  Krupps  or 
Schneiders,  or  war  trader  or  war-maker,  the 
cause  we  serve  is  longer  lived  than  they. 
It  lies  in  the  downfall  of  the  wicked  belief 
that  preparation  for  war  can  ever  bring 
peace.  It  may  bring  victory.  This  it  were 
futile  to  deny.  But  the  greatest  victory  may 
be  more  damaging  than  any  form  of  real 
peace.  In  a  great  war  both  sides  are  van- 
quished at  the  end,  exhausted  in  money,  in 
energy,  in  virtue,  in  intellectual  power. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  eugenic  exhaustion,  the 
fathers  of  the  next  generation  are  a  weaker 
type  of  man  and  always  in  nature  ''Like 
the  seed  is  the  harvest." 

"unto  the  third  generation" 

My  last  walk  in  the  streets  of  London 
gave  a  most  pitiful  forecast  of  the  future. 
Of  the  youths  of  war  age  scarcely  a  well 
built  man  was  left.  And  the  fathers  of  the 
men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  next  generation 
of  Europe  he  piled  in  the  trenches  from' 
Konigsberg  to  Lun^ville,  men  who  died  for 
they  knew  not  what,  victims  of  the  brutal 
militarism  and  stupid  diplomacy  which 
still  rules  in  Europe. 

In  Zangwiirs  words — 

"  *To  safeguard  Peace,  we  must  pre- 
pare for  War!' 

"I  know  that  maxim:  It  was  forged 
in  Hell." 

Seward  once  said  that  the  union  of  the 
States  could  not  endure  "half-slave,  half- 


free."  The  dvilizati(m  of  Europe,  the  al- 
most united  states  of  Europe^  could  not 
endure  "half-slave,  half-free,"  half  sdf- 
goveming,  half  under  the  absolute  rule  <rf 
hereditary  monarchs. 

THE  MIGHTY  DUTY  OF  AMEKICA 

We  can  as  yet  do  nothing  direct  toward 
the  bringing  in  of  peace.  We  must  wait  for 
some  change  in  affairs,  which  will  give  room 
to  mediation.  We  must  then  mobilize  our 
forces  behind  the  President  *  Premature 
efforts,  schemes  and  resolutions  can  only 
embarrass  his  even-handed  purpose.  "Tlie 
final  settlement  of  the  war,  said  a  London 
publicist  lately,  "is  the  mi^ty  duty  d 
Amarica:  it  is  the  greatest  q>portumty  ever 
to  be  had  in  history."  And  whfle  it  is  our 
duty  and  our.  privilege  to  look  facts  fairly 
in  the  face,  it  is  also  our  duty  and  our  priv- 
ilege to  refrain  from  needless  partisanship. 
If  the  people  of  Eiu'q)e  have  inade  the  mis- 
take of  piling  too  h^  their  mimitions  of 
destruction  and  leaving  them  for  a  few 
diplomats  and  soldiers  "to  play  with  as 
boys  play  with  fireworks,"  they  are  all  suf- 
fering for  their  negligence,  and  all  suffering 
togedier. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  DESTINY 

It  is  for  US  to  realize  the  inherent  and  per- 
manent strength  of  the  government  our 
fathers  gave  us,  and  for  us  to  resolve  that 
our  freedom  shall  never  give  way  to  the 
rule  of  the  sword. 

Our  democracy  is  in  perpetual  revolt 
against  absolutism  in  all  its  forms,  the 
paternalism  of  a  kindly  emperor  or  the 
domination  of  interlockmg  financial  direc- 
torates. 

The  future  of  civilization  is  the  future  of 
democracy.  For  other  forms  of  government 
civilization  has  no  place  and  democracy 
gan  succeed  only  as  its  individual  units  are 
enlightened  and  devoted. 

The  ideal  of  democracy  is  the  society  in 
which  government  standis  only  for  justice. 
The  democratic  state  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  right  worship  or  wrong  worsh^  or 
any  worship  at  all,  with  right  thinking  or 
wrong  thinking,  except  as  abuse  of  liberty 
may  infrmge  on  the  freedom  of  others.  Our 
Republic  is  not  pious  or  benevolent,  or  kind 
or  generous,  because  these  personal  virtues 
cannot  be  exercised  by  officialism.  The 
paternalism  of  die  state  is  the  foundation 
of  tyranny.    Privil^e  to  the  poor  means 
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privil^e  to  the  rich:  privilege  to  the  rich 
grants  privilege  to  the  poor — ^but  alwa)^ 
the  longest  arm  seizes  the  most  privilege. 

The  war  system  of  Europe  must  go,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  as  well  as  Ger- 
many. It  must  give  way  to  some  form  of  a 
Congress  of  peoples  to  replace  the  dis- 
credited concert  of  powers. 

Sooner  or  later  it  must  be  agreed  that  no 
people  should  be  imwillingly  transferred 
from  one  allegiance  to  another,  or  retained 
in  tutelage  as  inferior,  if  already  transferred. 
If  one  hundredth  part  of  the  intelligence 
shown  in  building  up  the  North  Deutscher 
Lloyd  shipping  company  had  been  given  to 
the  administration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
people  of  that  region  would  be  the  most 
devoted  of  Germans.  As  it  is,  that  imfor- 
tunate  province  has  been  for  forty  years 
"The  nightmare  of  Europe." 

The  right  of  small  nations  must  be  safe- 
guarded. The  greatness  of  a  nation  does 
not  depend  on  its  bigness.  Scandinavia, 
Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  have  con- 
tributed as  much  to  European  culture,  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  as  England 
or  Germany. 

THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BELGIUM 

There  should  be  obstacles  of  every  rea- 
sonable sort  placed  in  the  way  of  declara- 
tions of  war.  No  one  or  no  dozen  men 
should  have  that  responsibility,  nor  should 
the  use  of  the  ultimatum  be  tolerated  in 
this  connection.  The  open  sanction  of 
some  Congress  or  Parliament  b  the  least 
that  can  be  asked.  No  war  would  be  fought 
in  these  days  if  mobilization  and  attack 
could  be  delayed.  To  this  end  the  recent 
"cooling  off  treaties"  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment providing  for  impartial  investigation 
of  questions  at  issue  should  be  of  great  value. 
The  objection  that  nations  bent  on  war  will 
disregard  treaties  is  most  puerile.  Most 
nations  will  not  do  so.  No  nation  will  ever 
admit  that  it  will  do  so.  The  recent  expe- 
riences in  Europe  will  not  be  soon  repeated. 
The  seizure  of  Belgium  has  lost  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  whole  civilized  world,  a  matter 
of  greater  weight  than  the  exigencies  of 
any  campaign. 

One  of  the  greatest  causes  of  conflict  be- 
tween nations  lies  in  the  attitude  of  a  nation 
toward  its  adventurers  in  foreign  lands. 
In  the  days  of  Lord  Palmerston,  every 
British  exploiter  had  the  army  and  navy 
behind    hun.      This    condition    must    be 


changed.  At  the  most,  only  legitimate 
business  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  can 
demand  such  protection. 

The  idea  of  a  "nation  in  arms"  through 
imiversal  conscription  must  sooner  or  later 
pass  away.  A  "nation  in  arms"  is  a  menace 
to  itself  and  its  neighbors.  It  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  all  that  war  talk  should  abate,  and 
a  conscript  nation  finds  little  else  for  dis- 
cussion. 

The  reduction  of  armament  and  the 
abatement  of  armed  peace  must  come  in 
some  fashion.  It  is  proposed  to  abolish  all 
private  manufacture  of  arms,  the  nations 
taking  over  all  plants  by  which  nations  are 
armed.  Further,  all  sale  of  arms  from  one 
nation  to  another  as  well  as  all  war  loans 
should  be  likewise  made  impossible. 

A  large  factor  in  war  as  now  carried  on  is 
the  attack  by  the  nation  on  individuals  of 
other  nations.  This,  in  its  essence,  is  high- 
way robbery.  It  is  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  war,  if  we  admit  that  "war  is 
hell,"  but  it  has  no  other  justification.  The 
seizure  of  merchant  ships,  of  passenger 
ships,  of  the  contents  of  banks,  the  levying 
of  tribute  on  captured  towns,  all  these  are 
matters  of  little  military  value,  never  win- 
ning a  single  campaign.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  add  immensely  to  the  bitterness  of  war 
and  to  the  distress  which  falls  on  innocent 
non-combatants.  Before  this  war  there  was 
a  strong  movement  toward  guaranteeing 
immunity  of  private  prop)erty  at  sea.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  Hague  Confer- 
ence, America  may  work  again  toward  such 
immunity  and  that  this  time  her  represen- 
tatives may  have  the  support  which  failed 
them  in  1909,  of  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  a  strong  move- 
ment in  progress  in  London,  when  the  war 
broke  out. 

We  may  hope  that  an  agreement  (which 
might  have  been  reached  in  1909,  except 
for  the  opposition  of  our  own  naval  repre- 
sentative) will  prohibit  the  dropping  of 
bombs  in  cities.  Against  the  "Barbarizing 
of  the  Air,"  the  Baroness  von  Suttner  has  , 
uttered  a  fine  protest  and  the  events  in 
Antwerp  and  Paris  have  not  made  this  par- 
ticular abomination  of  war  any  more  ac- 
ceptable in  fact  than  it  was  in  theory. 

IS   ARBITRATION  FEASIBLE? 

Out  of  the  welter  of  blood  will  rise  the 
demand  for  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  the  Hague  conferences  and  tribunals. 
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The  Hague  Conference  due  in  iqisand  post- 
poned by  the  combined  influence  of  the 
war  traders  and  sabre  rattlers,  will  nieet 
at  last,  and  its  decisions  will  command  in- 
creased respect. 

The  honest  nation  will  not  refuse  the  test 
of  arbitration.  If  the  road  to  war  is  made 
more  difficult  arbitration  will  find  its  place. 
Only  a  reckless  military  clique  has  ever 
rushed  a  nation  into  war.  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  United  States,  Italy,  Russia, 
have  each  had  this  distressing  experience 
and  within  reasonable  limits,  the  burned 
nation  dreads  the  fire.  Before  the  present 
war  is  over  the  clang  of  arms  may  be  sub- 
merged in  the  wail  of  helpless  refugees. 


The  maJn  mwk  for  peace  consists  in  cda- 
catioD.  To  know  the  truth  is  the  csscntiil 
factor  in  putting  it  into  action.  It  is  a  long, 
slow  process,  the  casting  out  of  devils  front 
politics,  and  especially  from  worid  politics, 
the  form  of  corruption  which  yields  most 
money  with  the  least  publicity.  Whether 
this  is  the  last  great  war  or  whether  we  shaD 
have  another  or  another,  some  one  will  be 
the  last,  and  some  day  unreasoning  anger 
will  vanish  from  the  councils  of  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  wisdmn 
of  experience,  the  expression  of  the  best 
"political  economy"  which  falls  from  the 
bells  of  this  Chiistmastide — the  call  to 
Peace  cm  Earth,  Good  Will  toward  Mm. 


REKINDLED 


By  ELINOR  V.  COGSWELL 


Heart  o'  the  Flames! 
Have  pity  on  my  grief  and  do  not  die. 
For  thou  didst  watch  us — once — together  weave 
Of  hope  and  fancy,  sparks  and  flame,  our  dreams, 
Kneeling  upon  the  hearthstone,  Love  and  I. 
They  died,  our  dreams,  as  dies  the  flame  out-blown; 
Shadow  and  ache  and  cold  are  all  they  leave. 

I  watched  them  fade  as  fades  the  fire's  last  gleams; 
Tonight  I  kneel  upon  my  hearth — alone. 

But  yet — I  build  my  little  fire  each  night 
And  see  our  dreams  rekindled  in  thy  light — 
Heart  o'  the  Flames! 


PACIFIC  COAST  to  the  FRONT 

How  CaKfomia,  Oregon  and  ^A^a8llin^O]l  May  Marck  in  tLe  American 
Foreign  Traae  Invasion  ^Vliick  Has  Been  Precipitated  by  tke  War 

By  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 


TIE  speediest  loo-yards  ever  made 
by  a  man  in  a  foot-race  is  said  to 
have  been  done  by  a  sprinter  down 
in  South  America.  Athletic  sports  h^  been 
popular  in  Chile  for  a  number  of  years  pre- 
vious to  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  of  1906, 
and  it  chanced  diat  on  the  day  of  the  great 
terremoto  a  field-day  was  being  held  in  the 
picturesque  suburb  of  Vifia  del  Mar.  The 
first  shock  of  the  heaviest  earthquake  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  experienced  in 
modem  times  came  almost  at  the  same 
moment  the  starter's  pistol  cracked  for  the 
finals  of  the  "hundred,"  and  an  instant  later 
a  great  billow  of  the  heaving  bosom  of  the 
earth  rolled  across  the  athletic  field.  The 
grandstand  went  down  like  a  house  of 
cards,  and  three  of  the  four  runners  were 
sent  sprawling  on  their  faces.  The  sur- 
vivor, a  lithe  Chilefio  who  had  already 
been  clocked  for  ten  seconds  flat  in  the  pre- 
liminary heat,  kept  his  feet  and  dashed 
away  for  what  is  claimed  to  have  been  a 
faster  "century"  than  was  ever  run  before. 
This  was  the  way  the  thing  was  explained 
to  me  a  fortnight  later  by  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  investi- 
gate the  remarkable  occiurence: 

"The  runner,"  he  said,  "was  already  in 
his  stride  when  the  shock  came,  and  the 
intensity  of  his  exertion  was  such  that  he 
failed  fully  to  realize  what  had  happened. 
Keeping  his  balance  by  a  miracle,  he  abated 
no  whit  of  his  effort,  and  ran  (in  reality  he 
was  half-carried,  like  a  surf  canoe),  with  the 
impulse  of  the  speeding  earth-wave  under 
and  behind  him,  all  the  way  to  the  tape." 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  at 
this  moment  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  young  Chilean 
runner.  With  our  manufacturers  reaching 
a  point  where  they  were  ready  to  turn  out 
goods  for  e3q)ort  on  a  large  scale,  after  the 
manner  of  England  and   Germany,   and 


with  the  Panama  Canal  opening  to  shorten 
the  distances  to  half  the  markets  of  the  world, 
we  were  just  swinging  into  a  foreign  trade 
stride  that  would  have  brought  us  neck- 
and-neck  with  the  leaders  at  the  tape  in 
any  case,  when  along  comes  the  earthquake 
of  the  European  war,  our  rivals  are  thrown 
sprawling  to  the  ground,  and  it  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  keeping  our  balance  and 
riding  the  crest  of  the  wave  to  register  the 
quickest  and  greatest  advance  any  nation 
has  ever  made  in  extending  its  over-seas 
conunerce. 

At  no  other  time  in  its  history  has  the 
United  States  been  in  as  good  a  position  to 
respond  promptly  to  such  an  emergency 
call  as  is  now  sounding  from  nearly  all  of 
the  world's  markets  as  at  the  present 
moment.  Our  commercial  potentialities 
are  one  hundred  per  cent  greater  today  than 
ten  years  ago;  twenty-five  per  Cent  greater 
than  before  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened. 
We  have  been  handicapped  for  years  by  a 
lack  of  American  banking  institutions 
abroad,  especially  in  South  America,  a 
difficulty  which  has  been  or  is  being  reme- 
died in  all  of  the  great  ports  and  capitals 
of  the  world.  All  but  the  largest  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  even  many  of  these, 
have  had  to  sell  abroad  through  foreign 
houses — mostly  British  and  German — and 
have  paid  the  penalty  by  having  their  goods 
handled  as  side  lines  and  more  or  less 
openly  discriminated  against.  American 
branches  and  houses  confining  themselves 
exclusively  to  American  goods  have  multi- 
plied very  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  our  exporters 
are  freed  from  the  almost  prohibitive  handi- 
cap of  marketing  through  lukewarm  or 
covertly  hostile  foreign  concerns. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  reason,  that 
American  exporters  had  small  inside  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  markets  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  much  "lost  effort"  in 
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their  foreign  trade.  For  five  years  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  cover- 
ing the  markets  of  the  world  with  special 
investigators,  and  any  American  manufac- 
turer may  now  go  direct  to  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  and  get  expert  advice  at  all 
stages  of  his  trade  campaign.  Great  im- 
provement has  also  taken  place  in  our  Con- 
sular Service.  This  organization,  which 
was  worse  than  useless  imder  the  old  plan 
of  paying  political  debts  by  appointments 
to  it,  has,  under  the  new  "merit"  regime 
which  allows  a  young  man  to  enter  at  one 
of  the  lower  grades  and  work  up  irrespective 
of  his  "pull"  at  Washington,  become  the 
most  efficient  body  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

Lack  of  American  ships  has  been  one  of 
pur  greatest  foreign  trade  handicaps  in  the 
past,  and  at  this  moment  it  is  the  one  most 
important  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  But 
ships  we  are  getting — ^by  buying  and  build- 
ing— and  ships  we  will  continue  to  get  in- 
definitely; for  the  value  of  a  merchant 
marine  to  the  country  at  large  has  been  so 
conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  present 
emergency  that  the  short-sighted  anti-sub- 
sidists  of  the  interior  states  will  have  been 
convinced  of  their  short-sightedness  and 
converted  for  good  to  the  support  of  a 
broader  national  policy. 

Physically  as  well  as  psychologically — in 
the  availability  of  raw  products,  and  in  the 
ability  to  elaborate  tliese  in  conformity 
with  foreign  demands,  distribute  and  collect 
for  them — ^the  United  States  is  better  pre- 
psLved  for  the  great  work  in  hand  than  at 
any  time  since  it  began  to  figure  in  over- 
seas trade.  Except  in  the  matter  of  ships, 
our  answer  to  the  call  of  the  world's  markets 
might  be  in  the  words  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament's  response  to  the  call  of  the 
British  Empire  for  aid  in  the  war:  "Ready, 
aye,  ready!" 

Stated  in  the  very  broadest  terms,  the 
task  which  confronts  the  United  States  as  a 
consequence  of  the  European  war  is,  first, 
to  endeavor  to  supply  the  home  market,  from 
within,  with  those  products  whose  importa- 
tion is  partially  or  wholly  suspended  as  a 
result  of  hostilities;  and,  second,  to  supply 
the  markets  of  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia  and 
Latin-America  with  the  commodities  which 
they  have  hitherto  imported  from  Europe. 
This  is  the  simplest  possible  statement  of  a 
problem  which  is  complicated  by  the  sub- 
problems  of  exchange,  transport,  credit,  the 
ability  to  turn  out  the  special  goods  de- 


manded, and  numerous  other  considaft> 
tiohs.  la  Europe  we  lose  for  the  time  being 
practically  all  of  the  trade  of  Germany, 
Austria  and  Belgium,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  that  of  Uie  other  warring  powera. 
To  offset  this  we  have  the  (^)portumty  to 
step  in  and  take  over  a  large  part  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Germany  and  Austria,  as 
well  as  a  lesser  but  still  substantial  portioD 
of  that  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France 
and  Russia;  also  some  of  tihat  of  other 
European  coimtries  whose  industrial  ener- 
gies have  been  slackened  sympatheticany 
or  through  mobilization. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  it  jmay  be  that  our 
increased  sales  in  the  rest  of  the  worid  wiD 
not  exceed  our  decrease  d  saks  to  Europe. 
There  will,  however,  be  tUs  important 
point  in  our  favor:  that  whoreas  our  sales 
to  Europe  will  be  .resumed  in  greater  volume 
than  ever  after  the  war,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  shall  be  able  still  to 
continue  selling  in  many  of  the  new  markets 
we  have  opened  up  in  other  countries;  that 
the  European  coimtries  will  never  r^;ain 
entirely  the  conmierdal  territory  which 
they,  perforce,  have  had  to  allow  us  to 
occupy  unopposed  while  they  were  locked 
in  death-grips  at  home.  It  would  seem  in- 
evitable, therefore,  that  the  ultimate,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  inunediate,  foreign  trade 
balance  wffi  incline  overwhelmingly  in  our 
favor  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

This  brief  siunming  up  of  the  commercial 
problems,  with  their  concomitant  oppor- 
tunities, which  confront  the  United  States 
as  a  consequence  of  being  the  one  powerful 
and  wealthy  neutral  during  the  present 
world's  struggle,  will  suffice  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article,  the  principal  aim  of 
which  is  to  discuss  the  effects  of  the  war 
upon  the  industrial  present  and  future  of 
our  Pacific  Coast  rather  than  of  the  country 
at  large.  As  the  Coast's  foreign  trade  ad- 
vance— ^and  especially  that  in  manufac- 
tures— ^must  be  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  trade  forces  of  the  rest  of  the  country 
(for  .industrial  battles  employ  all  of  the 
basic  strategy  of  those  fought  with  guns 
and  sabres),  this  outline  of  die  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  general  campaign  will  serve  to 
make  clearer  the  objects  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  "Division"  must  hold  in  view  in 
order  to  win  its  share  of  the  victory  and 
earn  the  rewards  thereof. 

The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  America 
from  the  war  may  be  divided  into  two 
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New  England  and  other  North  Atlantic 
states  are  fed  from  the  Middle  West,  while 
the  South  is  committed  overwhelmingly 
to  cotton,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  stands 
to  lose  more  than  it  will  gain.  Texas 
through  its  cereals,  and  Louisiana  through 
its  sugar,  will  probably  be  able  to  offset 
their  cotton  losses  in  part. 

In  the  Pacific  States  there  are  very  few 
products  of  orchard,  field  or  garden  whose 
culture  will  not  be  the  more  profitable  as 
the  result  of  the  war.  The  greatest  and  the 
quickest  profits  will  undoubtedly  accrue  to 
the  growers  of  staple  foodstuffs,  such  as 
cereals,  sugar  beets  and  beans,  the  world's 
supply  of  which  is  shortened  and  the  de- 
mand, therefore,  proportionately  ncreased 
as  a  result  of  the  war. 

The  things,  then,  that  stand  out  most 
clearly  in  the  commercial  situation  regard- 
ing foodstuffs  are:  that  the  first  and  surest 
profits  are  destined  to  go  to  our  farmers, 
and  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  these 
are  fully  warranted  to  go  ahead  and  pro- 
duce to  the  limit  of  their  labor,  land  and 
capital;  that  the  safest  things  to  produce  will 
be  staples — cereals,  beans,  sugar  and  the 
like;  and  that  the  Pacific  Coast  states, 
being  far  more  completely  given  over  to 
agriculture  than  any  others  of  the  American 
seaboard,  are  destined  to  reap  the  richest 
reward. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  buying 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  manufactures 
from  the  East,  may — nay,  must — become 
one  of  the  world's  great  manufacturing 
regions  and  an  important  factor  in  foreign 
trade,  let  him  reflect  that  over  one-third 
of  the  estimated  total  of  220,000,000  horse- 
power of  hydraulic  energy  that  may  be 
developed  in  the  United  States  is  credited 
to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington;  that  two-fifths 
of  the  annual  oil  output  of  the  United 
States,  and  over  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
entire  world,  is  produced  in  California;  that 
all  of  these  states  have  an  abundance  of 
iron  and  other  basic  raw  products;  that  the 
climates  of  all  of  them — especially  Cali- 
fornia— are  more  favorable  to  economic 
production  than  those  of  any  of  the  great 
manufacturing  regions  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States  or  of  Europe;  that 
skilled  labor  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
its  willingness  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
from  the  East  and  South  and  work  for  the 


same  wage  as  there;  and  that  the  great 
factories  of  all  of  these  states  are  being, 
and  will  be  located  close  to  the  seaboard, 
where  their  products  may  be  put  aboard 
ships  sailing  to  all  parts  of  the  world  with- 
out the  expense  of  a  long  railway  haul 
from  the  interior. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  Pacific  States 
are  destined  to  figure  extensively  in  Ameri- 
can foreign  trade,  the  question  arises  as  to 
where  they  can  permanently  sell  their 
goods  to  the  best  advantage.  Where  can 
footholds  be  secured  that  will  be  most 
worth  keeping  for  the  future?  Where 
shaU  they  land  their  forces  of  trade  invasion 
that  these  may  most  effectually  entrench 
against  the  attacks  that  will  come  when 
Europe  has  a  chance  to  turn  to  her  foreign 
trade  again? 

China  has  incalculable  natural  re- 
sources of  its  own,  and  its  raw  materials 
are  even  now  beginning  to  be  elaborated 
in  modem  factories  by  labor  which  is  paid 
but  a  fraction  of  what  the  Occident  can 
afford  to  allow.  California  may  sell  China 
raw  cottons  indefinitely,  but  by  the  time  this 
state  is  in  a  position  to  fabricate  cotton  doth 
for  export,  Uie  Chinese  mills  will  be  supply- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  home  demand,  and 
at  prices  beyond  competition.  Oil,  of 
course,  we  shall  always  sell  in  the  Orient; 
but  such  manufactures  as  we  may  legiti- 
mately hop)e  to  build  up  a  permanent  trade 
in  must  lie  within  the  class  which  may  be 
defined  as  embodying  the  fullest  expression 
of  American  ingenuity,  and  being,  as  such, 
beyond  the  competition  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  would  include  agricultural, 
mining  and  electrical  machinery,  and  things 
of  the  typewriter,  cash-register,  sewing- 
machine  order.  We  shall  doubtless  build 
up  a  large  and  profitable  trade  with  China, 
but  because  that  country  has  unlimited 
natural  resources  and  cheap  labor  of  its 
own,  and  has,  therefore,  a  great  manufac- 
turing future  of  its  own  ahead,  it  comes  far 
from  fulfilling  the  conditions  that  would 
make  it  anything  approaching  an  ideal 
market  for  Pacific  Coast  manufactures. 

Africa  and  Malaysia  offer  good  markets 
in  that  they  are  never  likely  to  figure  seri- 
ously as  manufacturers  themselves,  but 
through  colonial  affiliation  with  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  their  commercial  ex- 
ploitation seem  destined  to  be  directed 
largely  from  that  continent.  Australia  is 
a  still  more  favorable  field.     Irrevocably 
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TIE  great  St.  Louis  exposition  did 
not  make  running  expenses.  When 
Buffalo  closed  the  doors  of  its  show, 
the  state  of  New  York  had  to  cover  a 
heavy  deficit.  The  management  of  the 
JamestowTi  fair  could  not  pay  its  debts; 
its  affairs  are  still  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. New  Orleans  has  not  yet  returned 
to  the  United  States  treasury  the  money 
it  borrowed  to  make  its  exposition  go. 

These  sobering  facts  confronted  San 
Diego  four  years  ago  when  the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  had  passed,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  signed  pledges  for 
contributions  aggregating  several  million 
dollars.  "Can  we  do  it?"  they  asked  one 
another. 

Viewed  from  a  distance,  say  from  Chi- 
cago or  St.  Louis,  the  attempt  to  hold  a 
twelve  months'  exposition  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  country,  in  a  small 
dty  facing  the  empty  Pacific  and  abutting 
on  the  line  that  separates  bull-  from  prize- 


fights, seemed  preposterous.  Like  the 
project  itself,  the  very  name  San  Diego, 
confusingly  similar  to  the  American  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Cuban  Santiago,  had  an 
outlandish  flavor.  San  Diego  was  almost 
imknown  east  of  the  Rockies;  in  truth, 
polo  players  the  world  over  knew  well  the 
lightning-fast  Coronado  field;  battalions 
of  Army  and  Navy  people  built  homes  in 
the  lemon  groves  overlooking  the  bay; 
interlocking  directors,  malefactors  of  great 
wealth,  corn  kings  from  Dubuque  and  wheat 
barons  from  Kansas  and  Dakota  appeared 
every  winter  in  large  flocks  of  private  cars, 
but  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  filling  be- 
tween the  upper  and  the  nether  crust, 
knew  as  much  about  San  Diego  as  it  did 
about  Louvain  or  Lemherg.  The  aggre- 
gate geographical  knowledge  of  the  New 
Jersey  legislature,  for  instance,  was  so 
limited  that  it  placed  San  Diego  right 
alongside  of  San  Francisco  while  in  fact 
the  two  dties  are  as  far  apart  as  Chicago 
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facade  rise  to  the  cornice  absolutely  plain, 
devoid  of  the  tiniest  ornamentation,  mas- 
sive as  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  simple 
as  the  strains  of  the  Angelus.  And  in  the 
center  of  the  facade,  reaching  around  the 
wdde  doors  from  the  ground  to  the  peak  of 
the  pitched  roof,  there  rises  a  gigantic 
sculptural  panel  telling  the  history  of  the 
Califomian  Missions  in  such  a  riotous 
display  of  carved  detail  that  the  contrast 
almost  hurts  the  wondering  eye. 

But  the  contrast  does  not  cease  with  the 
facade.  Above  the  square  base  rises  a 
many-storied  tower  as  boldly  ornamental 
as  the  base  is  plain,  inset  with  tiles  of  blue, 
black  and  yellow,  girdled  with  balconies 
of  glistening  bronze,  surmounted  by  a 
golden  sphere  that  carries  Coronado's 
galleon  as  a  weather-vane. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  has  still  another 
surprise,  a  tiled  dome  so  vivid  in  color 
that  its  hues  are  discernible  from  the  bay, 
many  miles  distant.  The  dome  and  the 
tower  are  the  landmarks  of  the  exposition. 
They  dominate  the  picture,  appear  at  the 
end  of  green  vistas,  are  framed  in  number- 
less arches  and  give  the  visitor  the  motif 
as  he  enters. 

Beyond  this  pile  of  concrete  and  steel 
lies  secular  Hispaiiola,  the  creamy-white 
Spanish  dty  with  the  cupolas  of  blue  and 
gold,  of  black  and  yellow,  with  its  swarms 
of  pigeons  fluttering  from  a  hundred  towers. 

At  previous  expositions  the  buildings 
plainly  revealed  what  they  were;  naked 
ribs  of  staff  gazed  unashamed  through 
holes  in  the  plaster  even  before  the  lights 
were  turned  on;  a  week  after  the  opening 
noble  columns  of  Carrara  marble  displayed 
the  two-by-fours  of  their  skeletons  and 
revealed  their  origin. 

Not  so  in  San  Diego's  exposition.  Ex- 
cept for  the  trained  eye  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  detect  where  the  steel-and-con- 
crete  work  ceases  and  the  temporary  con- 
struction begins.  The  illusion  of  perma- 
nence and  solidity  is  complete  to  the  finest 
detail.  So  solidly  have  these  structures 
been  built,  so  carefully  has  the  plaster 
been  put  on  the  metal  lath  that  they  will 
last  longer,  show  fewer  traces  of  deteriora- 
tion than  the  average  Californian  apart- 
ment house. 

There  is  no  discernible  difference  be- 
tw^een  the  real  roof  tile  and  the  plaster 
imitation.  It  was  a  difficult  problem  to 
wipe  out  this  difference,  but  the  builders 


solved  it.  After  numberless  experiments 
they  oiled  the  plaster  tiles,  gave  them  a 
coat  of  zinc,  finished  them  off  with  com- 
mon brick  ground  into  dust  and  lo!  the 
thing  was  done.  In  both  permanent  and 
temporary  structures  the  patios^  the  en- 
closed courts,  are  paved  with  heavy  brown- 
ish tiles;  though  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  real  thing  and  the  make-believe 
is  astonishing,  neither  eye  nor  foot  can  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

Laying  aside  for  the  moment  the  beauty 
and  unity  of  design,  the  attention  to  de- 
tail, the  solidity  of  construction,  there  is 
still  another,  a  most  important  factor  that 
adds  life,  color  and  character  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

Refresh  your  memory.  Resurrect  the 
view-books  of  the  Chicago,  the  St.  Louis, 
the  Buffalo,  the  Omaha  expositions.  Scan 
the  pictures  closely.  Note  the  blank,  bare 
walls  of  unbroken  white,  the  utter  lack  of  a 
green  cover  except  along  the  very  base; 
note  the  monotonous  clumps  of  puny 
bushes,  the  utter  lack  of  shade,  of  sizable 
trees.  It  could  not  be  done.  Nature  was 
shackled;  the  best,  most  expensive  efforts 
of  the  landscape  gardener  were  dwarfed  to 
insign'ficance  by  the  ponderous  masses 
of  architecture  in  a  climate  that  put  plant 
life  to  sleep  from  September  to  April. 

In  San  Diego  plant  growth  rarely  ceases. 
Eucalypts  rise  from  the  seed  to  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  in  less  than  five  years;  walnut 
saplings  add  twelve  feet  to  their  stature  in 
a  season;  out  of  the  castor  bean  a  shade 
tree  will  grow  in  two  years;  nasturtiums 
and  geraniums  become  weeds,  calla  lilies 
and  daisies  are  used  as  hedges. 

San  Diego's  is  the  first  exposition  able 
to  give  the  landscape  architect  an  un- 
restricted opportunity  to  produce  results. 

Four  century  plants  were  the  pride  of 
the  St.  Louis  exposition  gardener's  heart; 
at  San  Diego  no  one  took  the  trouble  to 
count  them.  A  single  poinsettia  flower  is 
worth  a  dollar  in  New  York  on  Christmas 
day;  at  San  Diego  thousands  of  the  crim- 
son blossoms  are  now  standing  out  vividly 
against  the  background  of  creamy  walls. 
Chicago's  flower  lovers  are  now  putting 
earmuffs  on  their  potted  azaleas  and  olean- 
ders; at  San  Diego  man-high  jungles  of  the 
glorious  shrubs  fling  their  perfume  joyously 
into  the  gentle  wind.  Red  clusters  of  the 
pepper  berries  are  swaying  in  the  lacy 
foliage;  broad  banana  leaves  with  wine-red 
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^OM    Galvin    tiptoed    softly 
I  across    the  cabin   and  bent 
over  his  wife  who  Uy  aaleep 
ID  the  bunk. 

"Gee,  but  you  are  sleep- 
ing fine,  Mary  darlin',"  he 
whispered,  looking  down  at 
her  flushed  cheeks  and  slightly  parted  lips. 
"It  would  be  a  pity  to  wake  you  yet,  even 
if  it  is  Christmas.  You  need  all  the  rest 
you  can  get,  seeing  that  we  are  starting 
for  Circle  City  tomorrow  morning.  I 
hope  I  ain't  put  it  off  too  long.  No,  sure 
not"  be  told  himself.  "The  trail  is  fine 
now.  The  dogs  can  make  a  quick  run  to 
the  Yukon,  and  I  will  fix  up  the  sled  mighty 
comfortable  for  her. 

"Next  Christmas  will  be  the  dandy"  he 
murmured  as  he  turned  away.  "We'll 
have  a  tree  then — for  the  youngster,  with 
candles  and  all  kinds  of  fixings  on  it,  and 
a  stocking  hung  up,  a  mighty  cute  little 
one  about  as  big  as  a  minute." 

He  was  ■tniling  half  tenderly,  half  sheep- 
ishly, at  the  tho^ht  as  he  opened  the  door 
and  looked  out. 


As  he  looked,  his  face  contracted  sud- 
denly, and  he  drew  back  behind  the  door 
with  an  abrupt  motion. 

"God,"  he  breathed,  "it  is  Bill  Rand! 
He  has  found  me!" 

Galvin  took  a  swift  step  toward  the 
rifle  that  stood  in  the  comer.  Then  he 
stopped  and  shook  his  head.  "That  won't 
do,"  he  muttered,  with  a  glance  toward 
bis  wife.  "There  mustn't  be  no  shooting 
around  here,  the  way  she  is,  but  I  must  do 
something  mighty  quick!" 

Opening  the  door,  he  went  out  and  closed 
it  after  him.  Then,  raising  his  hands  high 
above  his  head,  he  walked  forward  to  meet 
the  man  who  was  coming  up  the  trail. 

They  halted  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other. 

"What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  de- 
manded the  newcomer  with  a  contemptuous 
motion  toward  Galvin's  arms.  "Have  you 
turned  coward?  I  ain't  come  to  take  you. 
I've  come  to  kill  you,  and  you  know  it!"  he 
ended  with  a  venomous  snap  in  his  voice. 

"I  know  what  you  have  come  for.  Rand, 
all  right  enough,"  answered  Galvin,  "but 
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with  me  right  now,  or  111  shoot  you  where 
you  standi" 

"For  God's  sake,  man,  don't  yell  sol" 
Joesought  Galvin  with  a  glance  toward  the 
cabin.    "I'U  come." 

Galvin  went  into  the  cabin,  took  his 
rifle  from  the  comer  and  turned  toward  his 
wife,   vAo  was   stirring   uneasUy   in   her 

"I  (km't  even  dare  kiss  you,"  he  mur- 
mured, "for  fear  of  waking  you  up." 

.He  bent  over  her  for  a  moment  and  then 
turned  and  stumbled  blindly  out  of  the 


"You  go  in  front!"  ordered  Rand  ciutly. 

The  two  men  started  up  the  trail,  Galvin 
leading.  They  walked  on  and  on  in  silence. 
The  only  sound  was  the  creaking  of  the 
snow  under  their  moccasins. 

"How  far  are  you  going?"  demanded 
Rand  at  last. 

"Just  around  that  bend  there,"  answered 
Galvin,  "where  the  hill  will  shut  off  the 
sound  some." 

When  they  were  well  around  the  bend, 
Galvin  turned  and  nodded  without  speak- 
ing. 

"All  right,"  returned  Rand  briefly.  "You 
go  on  up  to  that  dead  cedar  that  is  leaning 
across  the  trail.  That's  far  enough.  I'll 
do  ibt  calling  out.  Ill  count  three,"  he 
nodded  grimly. 

Galvin  stood  still  in  the  trail. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  start  along?" 
demanded  Rand.  "I've  been  waiting  a 
year  and  a  half  for  this  day." 

"A  couple  of  minutes  more  won't  htut, 
then,"  returned  Galvin,  "and  I  have  some- 
thing to  tell  you  first.  The  woman  in  that 
cabin  is  my  wife.  There — there  is  a  baby 
coming  soon.  We  was  starting  for  Circle 
tomorrow  morning.  There  is  a  doctor 
there." 

Galvin  paused  for  a  moment. 

"She — she  thinks  that  I  am  white"  he 
went  on  with  difficulty.  "She  don't  know 
that  I  am  a  gold-thief.  I  didn't  never 
expect  to  ask  a  favor  of  the  man  I  robbed," 
he  hesitated,  "but  I  am  going  to.  I've 
just  got  to,  man!"  he  burst  out. 

"What  do  you  want?"  snapped  Rand. 

"You  will  get  me  all  right"  returned 
Galvin.  "You're  a  dead  shot  anyhow,  and 
thinking  about  her  ain't  going  to  make  my 
hand  any  steadier  than  usual." 

"WeU,  what  of  it?"  snarled  Rand.  "I'm 
giving  you  your  chance,  ain't  I?" 


"Sure,  and  if  you  drop  me,  I  want  you 
^  go  back  there  and  tell  her  I  was  ^ot 
accidental,  while  we  was  himting.  Tell 
her  as — as  easy  as  you  can.  Don't  say 
nothing  about — this  gold  business.  It 
won't  do  no  good.  It  won't  help  none, 
and  she  thinks  that  I  am  square.  I  have 
been  since  I  met  her.    Understand?" 

Rand  nodded. 

"I've  struck  a  pretty  good  claim  here" 
went  on  Galvin.  "I  reckon,  from  the  way 
the  dirt  is  running,  that  there  is  about 
enough  in  that  big  dump  we  passed  as  we 
came  along  to  pay  you  back  what  I  took. 
I've  kind  of  laid  it  aside  for  you." 

"Like  h-11  you  have!"  scoffed  Rand. 

"O,  of  course  you  don't  believe  it.  I 
knew  you  wouldn't.  I'm  just  telling  you, 
that's  all.  It  wasn't  on  your  account  that 
I  was  doing  it,  anyhow"  he  flamed  out. 
"It  was  because  of  her — because  a  woman 
like  she  is  makes  a  man  feel  like  wanting 
to  be — O,  what's  the  use  of  talking?" 
He  broke  off  with  a  shrug. 

"There  ain't  none"  retorted  Rand. 
"What  are  you  waiting  for  now?  I  want 
to  finish  up  this  business." 

"If  you  drop  me.  Rand,"  said  Galvin 
huskily,  "and  I  don't  never  go  back  to  the 
cabin,  how  is  she  going  to  get  to  Circle? 
A  woman  depends  on  her  husband  being 
with  her  and  helping  her  at  a  time  like 
this.  She  needs  him  bad.  Bill,  We  was 
pardners  once.  Can't  you  let  this  business 
wait  till  after — " 

"No!"  cut  in  Rand  with  an  oath.  "If 
you  think  you  can  work  me  to  let  you  sneak 
off  behind  a  woman's  skirts,  and  lose  me 
again,  you  are  left.  I  wouldn't  let  you  out 
of  my  sight,  even  if  she — " 

"Stop  right  there!"  cried  Galvin,  his 
face  twitching.  "That's  enough!  You  have 
steadied  my  hand  all  right.  I  reckon  I  can 
kill  you  now!" 

Galvin  walked  quickly  up  the  trail  to 
the  dead  cedar.  Then  he  turned  and  faced 
Rand. 

"Now!"  he  cried.  "Count  away,  curse 
you!" 

The  other's  voice  came  quick  and  sharp 
through  the  crisp  winter  air. 

"One— two— three!" 

Rand's  rifle  cracked  into  the  silence. 

Galvin's  hat  was  knocked  from  his  head 
as  if  by  an  unseen  hand.    He  reeled  a  little. 

Rand  came  running  up  the  trail. 

"I    ain't    staggering    because    you've 
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reached  the  cabin,  Galvin  opened  the  door 
with  a  shaking  hand. 

"Mary  I"  he  panted,  staring  into  the 
room.    "What  is  the  matter?" 

"Why,  nothing  at  all,  Tom,  dear"  she 
answered,  smiling  up  at  him  from  the  chair 
where  she  sat.    "Did  I  frighten  you?" 

"Yes,  you — ^you  scared  me  with  that 
horn." 

"I  am  sorry.  I  thought  you  had  gone  out 
to  work,  forgetting  what  day  it  is,  and  I 
was  calling  you  in  to  tell  you.  And  maybe 
I  was  a  little  nervous,  too"  she  confessed, 
"at  your  going  o£F,  this  morning  especially, 
without  waiting  to  speak  to  me.  You 
don't  often  do  it.  Why,  Tom,  you  are  all 
out  of  breath!    It's  too  bad." 

'This  is  BiU  Rand,  Mary"  said  Galvin, 
indicating  the  man  who  stood  in  the  door. 
"Bill  ha{q)ened  along  before  you  woke  up^" 
he  explained,  "and  we  went  up  the  gulch 
a  ways  to  do  a  little  hunting.  We  are 
going  out  again  after  a  while"  he  added 
with  a  glance  at  Rand. 

**How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Rand?"  smiled 
Maiy.    "Sit  down." 

"How  do  you  do,  ma'am?"  said  Rand, 
taking  her  extended  hand.  Then  he  sat 
down  awkwardly,  his  eyes  caught  by  the 
charm  of  her  welcoming  face. 

"I  have  heard  of  you  very  often  from 
Tom,"  she  went  on  with  a  whimsical 
glance.    "It's  you  who  have  kept  me  poor." 

"Me  kept  you  poor!"  ejaculated  Rand 
with  a  puzzled  stare. 

"Yes,  you  see  Tom  says  that  this  is  my 
claim,  but  that  I  can't  have  an  ounce  of 
gold  out  of  it  till  there  is  enough  in  the 
dump  to  pay  you  what  he  owes  you — and  he 
borrowed  quite  a  lot,  didn't  he?"  she 
added  with  a  little  grimace. 

Rand  shuflSed  his  feet  and  looked  at  Galvin, 
who  was  busy  putting  wood  into  the  stove. 

^'Perhaps  you  noticed  the  two  dumps 
as  you  went  up  the  gulch"  she  continued. 

"Yes"  nodded  Rand. 

"Well,  the  big  one  is  yours,"  she  laughed, 
"and  the  little  one  is  mine.  Tom  said  he 
figured  that  there  was  enough  in  the  big 
one,  the  way  the  pannings  ran,  to  pay  you 
out,  and  so  he  has  begun  the  other  one  now 
for  me,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  as  big  as  yours 
after  a  while." 

"I  sure  hope  so,  ma'am"  said  Rand, 
looking  down  at  his  feet. 


"Tom  was  so  afraid  you  wouldn't  get 
your  money  that  he  has  wntten  out  full 
directions  where  to  find  you  and  what  to 
do  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  him, 
but  he  looks  good  and  healthy,  doesn't 
he?"  she  asked  with  a  proud  glance  at  her 
husband.  "He  doesn't  look  as  if  anything 
could  hurt  him,  does  he?  But  sometimes 
I  get  nervous  about  him  when  he  is  out 
working  alone,  and  then  I  blow  the  horn 
just  to  have  him  come  back  and  tell  me  that 
he  is  all  right"  she  added  with,  a  light 
laugh.  "I  guess  I  am  silly  about  it  some- 
times, like  I  was  this  morning,  when  I 
spoiled  your  himt." 

"I  am  mighty  glad  you  did"  said  Rand 
with  sudden  earnestness.  "That  is,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  met  you,  ma'am,"  he  stam- 
mered, "mighty  pleased." 

"And  now  that  you  are  here,  you  will 
stay  and  have  Christmas  dinner  with  us, 
won't  you?"  she  invited.  "It  will  be  fine 
to  have  an  old  friend  of  Tom's." 

"Is  this  Christmas?"  asked  Rand  in  a 
queer  voice. 

"Why,  of  course  it  is!"  laughed  Mary. 

"Don't  you  see  Tom's  stocking  hanging 
up  over  there?  I  made  him  hang  it  up, 
just  for  luck.  He  is  nothing  but  a  big  boy, 
an)nvay."  She  smiled,  with  a  fond  glance 
at  her  husband.  "He  is  a  bad  boy  too,  for 
he  has  not  even  looked  in  it  yet." 

"You  was  asleep  when  I  went  out,  Mary, 
and  I  thought  I — I  would  wait  till  you  woke 
up  before  I. opened  it"  stammered  Galvin. 
"Then  Bill  came  along  and  so — " 

"Well,  now,  if  this  ain't  great!"  broke 
in  Rand  hurriedly.  "I've  been  hitting  the 
trail  so  long,  all  by  myself,  that  I  lost  track 
of  the  days  and  went  and  forgot  all  about 
Christmas,  and  here  I  am  right  in  the  middle 
of  it!  I  would  sure  like  to  stay  to  dinner 
with  you  and  Tom,  thank  you  kindly, 
ma'am.  And  say,  Tom,"  he  drawled, 
turning  to  Galvin,  "that  there  hunt  of 
ours  is  off  for  good.  I've  changed  my  mind, 
I'm  tired  of  hunting.  Christmas  has  got 
me  going,  I  guess. ' '  He  laughed  awkwardly. 
"I  feel  kind  of  peaceful  like." 

"  *0n  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men'  "  murmured  Mary  with  a  far  look  in 
her  eyes. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  nodded,  with  a  quick 
glance  at  Galvin,  "that's  it.  That's  the 
way  I  feel." 
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timorous  men  disclaiming  all  interest  in  the 
controversy  or  sympathy  with  either  side, 
for  fear  that  "a  horse  might  be  mistaken 
for  a  deer." 

Quan  Quock  Ming,  fearing  that  retal- 
iatory rewards  ujx)n  his  head  might  have 
been  offered  and  accepted,  dared  not  ven- 
ture across  the  -threshold  of  his  home — 
scarcely  beyond  the  opium  bunk  in  an 
inner  room  that  had  no  windows.  Fighting 
men  still  loitered  in  doorways  watching  the 
home  of  Chan  Gow  Doy,  and  watched  in 
turn  by  Chan  Gow  Doy  and  the  police  sta- 
tioned in  the  quarter.  Days  passed — days 
of  tense  waiting  and  watching,  punctuated 
only  by  the  occasional  visits  of  "peace- 
talkers''  urging  Quan  and  Chan  to  submit 
their  differences  to  arbitration,  in  the  hope 
that  the  loss  of  life  and  injury  to  business 
resulting  from  a  highbinder  war  might  be 
averted;  but  both  stood  firm.  Neither 
would  recede  in  the  slightest  degree. 

Urgent  messages  calculated  to  lure  Chan 
Gow  Doy  into  the  open  were  received  by 
him  over  the  telephone  and  by  mail,  but 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  meth- 
ods of  highbinders  to  venture  out.  Occa- 
sionally at  night  stealthy  footsteps  could 
be  heard  on  the  roof  of  his  home,  and  once 
when  Ah  Chut  opened  the  iron  shutters  of 
her  bedroom  a  face  peered  in  at  her. 

At  last  came  the  police  to  the  home  of 
Chan  Gow  Doy  with  a  warrant  of  arrest 
charging  him  with  robbing  Quan  Quock 
Ming,  and  he  was  compelled  to  accompany 
them  to  the  city  prison.  Members  of  his 
clan  quickly  provided  bail  and  employed 
white  bodyguards  to  accompany  him  and 
protect  him  on  his  way  to  and  from  the 
courtroom. 

"Be  watchful,"  they  were  warned,  "or 
the  Suey  Sings  will  surely  kill  him." 

When  the  case  came  to  a  hearing  Quan 
Quock  Ming,  his  three  wives,  and  several 
clansmen  testified  that  Chan  Gow  Doy  had 
gone  to  Quan's  home  at  night  and  had 
robbed  him;  but  Chan  proved  by  his  clans- 
men and  a  white  watchman  that  at  the 
time  fixed  by  the  other  witnesses  he  was  at 
his  gambling-house;  so  the  charge  was 
dismissed. 

Chan  Gow  Doy,  with  a  protector  on  each 
side  of  him,  hurried  toward  his  home.  As 
they  approached  the  mouth  of  a  small  alley 
two  Chinese  boys  emerged  fighting  viciously, 
and  a  large  crowd  surged  out  after  them. 
Before   Chan   and   his   bodyguards  could 


turn  aside  they  were  completely  surrounded 
and  swept  along  with  the  crowd.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  half-muffled  report,  and  Chan 
Gow  Doy  sank  to  the  sidewalk  with  a  cry. 
His  guards  saw  a  large  revolver  lying  be- 
side him,  seized  the  two  men  nearest  to 
him  and  held  them  till  the  police  came. 
They  were  Suey  Sing  fighting  men,  but  no 
one  could  be  found  who  would  say  that  he 
had  seen  either  fire  the  shot. 

The  elders  of  the  clan  of  Chan,  assembled 
at  the  home  of  Chan  Gow  Doy,  sat  with 
bowed  heads  waiting  for  the  eldest  and 
wisest  among  them  to  speak  their  minds. 

"Our  kinsman  has  been  murdered,"  said 
the  one  who  because  of  his  age  and  probity 
occupied  the  seat  of  honor,  "and  two  things 
remain  to  be  done.  His  body  must  be 
buried  in  a  manner  befitting  one  of  his 
wealth  and  station,  but  first  his  murder 
must  be  avenged.  If  that  be  not  done  his 
spirit  will  know  no  peace  and  his  descend- 
ants will  know  nothing  but  misfortune." 

"Two  fighting  men  of  the  Suey  Sing  tong 
are  already  in  prison"  suggested  one  among 
them. 

"That  is  not  sufficient"  declared  the  first 
speaker.  "You  may  as  well  throw  the 
weapon  that  killed  him  into  the  sea  and 
say,  'He  is  avenged!'  Quan  Quock  Ming, 
the  wicked  old  fortune-teller,  is  the  real 
murderer — the  fighting  men  merely  his 
instruments.  Would  the  death  of  both  of 
them  wipe  out  the  insult  and  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  clan  of  Chan?" 

"No!  No!"  cried  half  a  dozen  of  the  elders. 

"Then  what  is  to  be  done?"  asked  one 
among  them. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  Chan  Chew  Doo,  the 
only  son  of  our  dead  kinsman,  to  avenge  his 
death  and  save  the  face  of  the  family^  and 
it  is  only  for  us  to  counsel  and  advise." 

"Hai-ie!  Chan  Chew  Doo?"  cried  one. 
"He  is  only  a  boy."      ' 

"No,"  said  another  contenqitiiously,  "he 
is  only  a  girl!" 

"He  has  lived  sixteen  years/'  said  the 
counsellor  of  the  family,  "and  at  that  sge 
one  is  supposed  to  be  a  man.  One  must  be 
a  man." 

"He  will  never  do  it,"  declared  another. 

"He  must — or  he  shall  be  driven  out  of 
the  family  and  be  denied  the  iMrivilege  of 
worshiping  our  tutelary  gods,''.siud  the  head 
of  the  clan. 

Chew  Doo  was  sununoned  and  stood 
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before  them  with  head  bowed  req>ectfully 
and  eyes  cast  down. 

"You  are  now  the  head  of  this  household. 
Chew  Doo,"  said  the  elder,  "and  it  is  your 
duty  to  maintain  the  honor  of  the  family  and 
to  secure  the  repose  of  your  father's  spirit. 
See  to  it  at  once  that  Quan  Quock  Ming  is 
removed.  Employ  whatever  means  you 
choose,  but  do  not  fail.  If  you  do,  you  shall 
be  driven  out  of  the  family  of  Chan — and 
that  is  worse  than  death." 

With  this  admonition  the  elders  departed 
slowly  and  gravely. 

"I  cannot  do  it!  I  cannoll"  cried  Chew 
Doo,  when  alone  with  Ah  Chut. 

"You  must  be  a  man,  Chew  Doo,"  she 
said  gently.  "Our  father's  death  must  be 
avenged  before  his  spirit  can  rest." 

"I  have  offered  a  reward  of  ten  times  the 
usual  amount,  but  no  fighting  man  will 
accept  it,  for  Quan  Quock  Ming  is  the 
head  of  the  Suey  Sing  tong." 

"I  have  always  sworn  that  I  would  do 
it,"  said  Ah  Chut,  "for  making  a  boy  of 
me  and  then  changing  me  to  a  girl— but 
you  yourself  must  do  it.  You  must  be  a 
man!" 

"Be  a  man?"  cried  Chew  Doo  petu- 
lantly. "Be  a  man?  I  shall  be  a  man  when 
you  are  a  woman.  Ah  Chut." 

"Then  I  shall  do  it  myself,"  she  de- 
clared. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Ah  Chut  and 
Chew  Doo  climbed  out  the  window  of  her 


bedroom  to  the  fire-escape  and  clambered 
to  the  roof.  They  had  put  aside  their 
habiliments  of  mourning  and  were  dressed 
as  Chinese  youths,  with  soft  caps  drawn 
low  over  their  eyes  and  rubber-soled  shoes 
upon  their  feet,  and  in  the  waistband  of 
her  trousers  Ah  Chut  carried  her  father's 
revolver.  They  crept  over  the  roofs  of  the 
neighboring  houses.  Ah  Chut  leading  the 
way  with  grim  determination,  Chew  Doo 
following  fearfully  and  with  chattering 
teeth.  Ah  Chut  slipped  down  the  fire-es- 
cape that  led  past  the  rooms  of  Quan 
Quock  Ming,  but  all  the  windows  that 
could  be  reached  from  it  were  protected 
by  iron  shutters  closed  and  bolted.  She 
climbed  back  to  the  roof  and  examined  a 
small  skylight  that  rose  slightly  above  it. 
With  Chew  Doo's  pocket-knife  she  cut 
away  the  putty  and  raised  a  pane  of  glass, 
then  peered  down. 

"Look,  Chew  Doo!"  she  whbpered. 

Quan  Quock  Ming  lay  upon  his  opium 
bunk  with  the  light  of  a  small  oil  lamp 
shining  directly  upon  his  face.  His  eyes 
were  closed,  and  the  regular  rise  and  fall 
of  his  broad  chest  told  them  that  he  was 
slewing  heavily.  Ah  Chut  lifted  out  the 
gla^  and  laid  it  on  the  roof  softly.  She 
drew  the  revolver  from  her  waistband, 
cocked  it  and  rested  it  upon  the  sash.  The 
time  and  opportunity  for  which  she  had 
waited  and  prayed  for  years  was  at  hand. 
Her  thoughts  flew  back  to  the  night  when 
the   old    fortune-teller   had    changed    her 
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from  a  happy  boy,  whose  every  whim  had 
been  indulged,  into  a  wretched  girl  whose 
every  wish  had  been  denied.  She  thought 
of  the  humiliation  she  had  suffered,  the 
beatings  she  had  received  and  the  misery 
she  had  endured.  Now  he  would  pay  for 
it  all.  Oh,  how  he  would  pay!  She  smiled 
grimly  at  the  thought  of  it.  But  her  ven- 
geance must  be  complete.  To  kill  him 
while  he  slept,  to  send  him  to  the  Ten  Courts 
of  Justice  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dead 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  his  fate 
had  overtaken  him,  would  be  too  merciful. 
She  would  wake  him  first  and  tell  him  who 
she  was.  She  could  see  him  start  up  and 
stare  at  her,  his  face  convidsed  with  deadly 
fear  for  just  an  instant,  and  then,  before 
he  could  cry  out,  she  would  send  a  bullet 
crashing  through  his  black  heart.  She 
could  almost  see  him  fall  back  upon  his 
bunk  with  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
breast. 

Ah  Chut,  kneeling  by  the  skylight,  slid 
the  barrel  of  the  revolver  down  till  her 
hands  rested  on  the  sash.  Chew  Doo 
shuddered  and  turned  away.  Ah  Chut 
took  long  and  careful  aim  and  opened  her 
lips  to  call,  but  her  throat  closed  and  she 
could  not  utter  a  word.  For  a  full  half 
minute  she  held  the  weapon  upon  Quan 
Quock  Ming's  breast,  then  with  a  moaning 
sob  she  turned  her  head  away,  shrank  back 
and  crept  to  Chew  Doo's  side. 

"I  can't.  Chew  Doo!  I  can't  do  it!" 
she  whispered  hoarsely.  "I'm  just  a  girl 
after  aU!" 


Chew  Doo  stared  at  her  as  she  sat 
crumpled  down  at  his  feet  sobbing  im- 
potently. 

"Then  I  shaU  do  it,"  he  said,  "for  I'm 
amian!" 

He  took  the  revolver  from  her  hand, 
shoved  her  aside,  stepped  to  the  skylight 
and  thrust  the  weapon  through  the  opening. 
Ah  Chut  closed  her  eyes  and  covered  her 
ears. 

"Quan  Quock  Ming!"  called  Chew  Doo. 
"Quan  Quock  Ming!" 

Quan  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  stupidly 
up  at  the  demoniacal  face  peering  down 
at  him. 

"Your  time  has  come!" 

There  was  a  crash  and  a  roar.  With  a 
scream  Quan  Quock  Ming  sprang  from  his 
couch,  turned  half  around  and  fell  full 
length  upon  the  floor.  Chew  Doo  threw 
away  the  revolver  and  raced  after  Ah  Chut 
over  the  roofs,  down  the  fire-escape  and 
into  their  own  home. 

"Valvular  disease  of  the  heart,"  read  the 
report  of  the  autopsy  surgeon. 

"An  invisible  bullet  carried  by  evil 
spirits,"  said  the  elders  of  the  clan  of  Chan. 

"You  are  a  man!"  said  Ah  Chut  to  Chew 
Doo. 

"And  you  are  a  woman,"  he  replied. 

"Yes;  I  am  a  woman,"  said  Ah  Chut 
softly.  "If  you  should  see  Wong  Yee  Shi, 
ask  her  to  mention  my  name  to  Wong 
Kit's  father,"  and  she  flushed  and  hung 
her  head. 


* 


:^ 


AFTER  THE  RAIN 


By  ANTOINETTE  DbCOURSEY  PATTERSON 


After  the  rain,  beneath  the  sim's  bright  beam, 
Like  tiny  jugglers  do  the  grass-blades  seem; 
Dressed  all  in  green  they  stand  there  straight  and  tall, 
Each  balancing  a  tiny  crystal  balll 
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high-priced,  'cause  they  ain't.  I  wanta  do 
the  right  thing  by  you.  I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do— 77/  knock  off  the  forty  cents:' 

The  population  of  Fort  Fraser  turned 
out  en  masse  to  see  us  off,  the  mothers — 
there  were  only  eight  white  women  in  the 
town  when  we  were  there — bringing  their 
children  to  the  cabin  doors  to  see  their 
first  motor-car.  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  of  the  deprivations  suffered  by  these 
women  who  dwell  on  the  frontier:  no  soda- 
water  fountains,  no  afternoon  teas,  no 
bargain  sales,  no  moving-picture  shows, 
and  the  fashion  papers  usually  many  weeks 
old? 

We  felt  quite  gay  and  light-hearted  that 
morning,  I  remember,  for  we  had  slept  in 
beds  instead  of  uncomfortable  bunks, 
we  had  breakfasted  on  coffee,  eggs  and 
porridge  instead  of  the  customary  chicory, 
"sow-belly"  and  primes,  and  a  feeble  sun 
was  doing  its  best  to  dry  up  the  rain- 
soaked  roads.  Barring  some  uncertainty 
on  the  ferry  over  the  swollen  Nechako  the 
journey  to  Bums  Lake  was  imeventful. 
About  midday  we  passed  a  big  camp  of 
laborers  at  work  on  the  Grand  Tnmk 
Pacific  Railway  grade.  At  the  hoarse 
blast  of  our  horn  the  men  came  piling 
out  of  the  mess-tents  to  stand  in  open- 
mouthed  amazement  at  sight  of  a  motor-car 
pursuing  its  way  through  the  unbroken 
wilderness  as  unconcernedly  as  though  it 
were  threading  the  press  of  traffic  on  Fifth 
avenue.  One  of  the  colored  cooks  dove 
into  his  tent  as  we  whirled  by,  only 
to  reappear  an  instant  later  with  a  small 
American  flag  which  he  waved  over  his 
head  madly  in  salute  to  the  little  silken 
banner  of  like  design  that,  though  tattered 
and  faded,  still  fluttered  bravely  from  our 
hood. 

Darkness  had  long  since  fallen  when  we 
zigzagged  down  the  precipitous  flank  of  a 
forest-clothed  mountain  range  and  the 
beams  from  our  head-lamps  illuminated 
the  cluster  of  tents,  shacks  and  cabins 
which  compose  the  settlement  known  as 
Bums  Lake.  Though  Bums  Lake  settle- 
ment boasted,  at  the  time  we  were  there, 
the  population  of  a  fair-sized  village,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  there  was  not 
a  woman  or  child  in  it,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  railway  constmction  camp,  with  its 
usual  concomitants  of  hash-houses,  bunk- 
houses    and    gambling    dens.      The    day 


had  been  a  long  and  terribly  axdnoiis  one 
and  we  had  readied  that  point  <rf  weariness 
where  we  could  have  gone  to  8leq>  standing 
up.  But  when,  upon  inquiring  for  sleep- 
ing-quarters, we  were  taken  up  a  creaking 
Iadd»  into  a  loft  above  an  eating-house 
where  fully  two-score  laborers  frun  tbe 
south  of  £urq)e  lay  stretd^  in  thdr 
blankets  on  piles  of  filthy  straw,  snoring 
or  scratching  or  tossing,  in  an  atmo^ere 
so  dense  with  the  mingled  odms  ol  garlic, 
fried  pork,  wet  leather  and  per^Mraticm 
that  it  could  have  been  removed  with  a 
shovel,  we  suddenly  discovered  that  ive 
weren't  nearly  as  Ae&py  as  we  had  imagined. 
While  we  were  debating  as  to  whether  we 
should  look  for  le^  impossible  quarters  or 
wrap  up  in  our  blankets  and  spend  the 
night  in  the  car,  an  American  who,  from 
his  air  of  authority  I  gathered  to  be  a  fore- 
man, addressed  us. 

"There's  no  place  here  that's  fit  to  sleep 
in"  he  said,  "but  I  hear  that  one  of  the 
contracting  company's  barges  is  leaving  for 
Decker  lake  at  midnight.  She's  empty, 
so  they'd  probably  be  glad  to  carry  you 
and  yoiu:  car.  You'd  have  to  sleep  in 
the  car,  of  course,  and  it's  pretty  cold  on 
the  water  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but, 
believe  me,  it'll  be  a  sight  more  comfort- 
able than  spending  the  night  in  one  of 
these  bunk-houses.  There's  no  road  around 
the  lake  anyway,  so  you'll  have  to  go  by 
water  if  you.  go  at  all." 

Thanking  him  for  his  suggestion  we  set 
out  in  quest  of  the  manager  of  the  contract- 
ing company,  whom  we  found  in  a  log  cabin 
at  the  entrance  to  the  roughly  constructed 
wharf.  It  took  but  few  words  to  explain 
our  errand  and  complete  arrangements  for 
being  transported  down  the  lakes  by  the 
barge  which  was  leaving  at  midnight. 
Bums  and  Decker  lakes,  which  are  ^ch 
approximately  ten  miles  in  length  and  whose 
shores  are  lined  with  almost  impenetrable 
forest,  are  connected  by  a  shallow  and  tor- 
tuous channel  which  winds  its  devious 
course  through  the  wilderness  of  swamps, 
lagoons  and  bulrushes  known  as  the 
Drowned  Lands.  The  firm  of  Spokane  con- 
tractors engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
western  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  had  availed  itself  of  this  devious 
waterway  for  transporting  its  men,  materiak 
and  supplies  to  the  front,  using  for  the  pur- 
pose flat-bottomed  barges  drawing  only  a 
few  inches  of  water.    Notwithstanding  the 
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mud-covered  and  now  disreputable-looking 
machine  which  suggested  to  the  eye  of 
affection  alone  the  dapp)er  Hudson  Six  that 
had  left  the  Mexican  line  so  proudly  months 
before.  But  "handsome  is  as  handsome 
does"  and  that  muddy  coating  was  an  un- 
solicited testimonial  to  the  great  goodness 
of  our  long-suffering  car. 

Before  leaving  Decker  lake  we  acquired 
an  addition  to  our  party.  His  name  was 
Duncan  and  he  was  an  axeman  from  the 
forests  of  Quebec.  He  had  the  shoulders 
of  a  Clydesdale,  the  sinews  of  a  mule,  and 
could  handle  an  axe  as  an  artist  handles  a 
brush.  One  of  those  restless  spirits  who, 
their  worldly  possessions  on  their  backs, 
are  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  he  had 
worked  on  the  railway  grade  just  long 
enough  to  earn  a  little  money  and,  when  we 
arrived,  was  setting  out  on  foot  for  Hazel- 
ton,  two  hundred  miles  away,  to  spend  it. 
Tommie  had  insisted  that  it  was  impossible 
to  find  room  in  the  already  over-laden  car 
for  an  extra  passenger. 

"I'd  rather  leave  our  luggage  behind  than 
to  start  on  without  an  axeman"  I  asserted. 
"WeVe  been  on  a  joy  ride  thus  far,  com- 
pared with  what  we're  going  to  encounter 
from  now  on.  From  what  these  fellows  tell 
me  the  only  thing  that  would  stand  much 
chance  of  getting  through  the  country  ahead 
of  us  would  be  a  hippopotamus.  WeVe 
none  of  us  distinguished  ourselves  with  the 
axe,  and  my  hands  are  so  sore  from  chopn 
ping  that  it  pains  me  to  look  at  them." 
So  we  found  a  place  for  Duncan,  and  it  was 
well  that  we  did,  for,  before  we  had  left 
Decker  lake  an  hour  behind  us,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  as  ugly  a 
stretch  of  road  as  I  ever  expect  to  set  eyes 
on. 

"That's  not  a  road"  said  Tommie  dis- 
gustedly, as  he  stood  looking  at  the  sea  of 
slime.  "That's  a  lake,  and  if  we  once  get 
into  it  we'll  never  see  the  car  again." 

Billie  and  Duncan  and  I  heartily  agreed 
with  him.  After  some  discussion  we  de- 
cided that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  avoid 
the  road  altogether  and  chop  our  way 
around  it.  This  involved  cutting  a  path 
through  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  prime- 
val forest  and  the  removal  of  scores  of  trees 
as  big  around  as  William  Howard  Taft. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  groaning 
over  the  prospect,  so  we  rolled  up  our  sleeves, 
spat  on  our  lacerated  palms,  and  went  at  it 
with  the  axes.    Did  you  ever  see  an  expert 


woodsman  in  action?  No?  Well,  it's  a  sight 
worth  seeing,  take  my  word  for  it.  Duncan 
would  walk  up  to  a  forest  giant  that  looked 
as  big  as  the  Tower  of  Pisa  and  shun-bang 
into  it  with  his  double-bitted  aze,  amid  a 
perfect  shower  of  chips,  until  he  had  chopped 
a  hole  in  the  base  the  size  of  a  hotel  fire- 
place. A  few  more  strokes  at  the  right  ^t, 
a  warning  shout  of  'Timber!"  'Timber!" 
and  the  great  tree  would  come  crashing 
down  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  where  he 
wanted  it.  A  few  minutes  mote  of  ^  aie 
business  and  the  prcme  trunk  woold  be  cut 
into  sections  and  rolled  away.  ''She's  all 
jake,  boys"  Duncan  would  bdknr»  and 
Billie,  putting  on  the  powers  would  podi 
the  car  a  few  yards  more  ahead. ,  It  took  the 
f  oiu-  of  us  eight  hours  of  steady  chopping  to 
make  our  way  around  that  awful  stretch 
of  road,  but  we  did  get  through  finally,  with 
no  more  serious  midbap  than  crumpling  up 
one  of  the  forward  fenders,  caused  by  tlie 
car  swerving  into  a  tree.  While  we  were 
still  congratulating  oursdves  on  having 
gotten  out  of  the  woods  in  more  senses  than 
one,  we  swimg  around  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  came  to  a  sudden  halt  before  a  hpg- 
wallow  which  stretched  away,  like  a  blade 
and  slimy  serpent,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see. 

''We're  up  against  it  good  and  hard  this 
time"  said  Billie,  grown  pessimistic  far  the 
first  and  only  time.  "I  don't  bdieve  the 
car  can  make  it.  There's  too  mudi  of  it  and 
it's  too  deep — the  wheds  simpty  can't  get 
traction." 

As  we  were  contemplating  it  in  dismal 
silence  we  heard  the  wdccHne  rattle  of 
wheels  and  clink  of  harness,  and  an  cnmty 
freight  wagon,  drawn  by  eight  sturcty  mules, 
pulled  out  of  the  forest  behind  (rf  us,  the 
bearded  "mule-skinner"  urging  on  his 
beasts  with  cracking  whip  and  a  crackle  of 
oaths.  I  waded  toward  him  throofl^  the 
mire. 


''Where's  the  nearest  place  that 
eat  and  sleep?"  I  demanded. 

"Waal"  he  drawled  with  ezaqpentfaig 
slowness,  "I  reckon's  how  th^  nKNidit  &c 
ye  up  fer  the  night  at  th'  Hunaerd  a^Fifty 
Mile  House.  Thet's  the  only  pboe  I  knoivs 
on  an'  it's  darned  poor,  too." 

"How  far  is  it  from  here?"  I  asked* 

"Waal,  I  calkilate  it  mought  be  a  matter 
o'  two  mile  an'  a  half  or  thiee  nule." 

"Good"  said  I,  "and  what  wQl  you  charge 
Vo  \!A.\ii  >^  ^^€t    ^^  ^a^V.  ^Q^  through 
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this  mud-hole  alone,  but  the  car's  got  lots 
of  power,  and  with  the  help  of  your  mules 
we  ought  to  make  it  all  right.'' 

Instantly  the  man's  native  shrewdness 
asserted  itself.  He  cast  an  appraising  eye 
over  my  mud-stained  garments,  over  the 
mud-bespattered  car  and  at  the  yawning 
sea  of  mud  ahead. 

"I'U  haul  ye  to  .*th'  Hunderd  an'  Fifty 
Mile  House  for  fifteen  dollars"  he  said. 

'Tifteen  dollars  for  a  two  and  a  half  mile 
haul?"  I  exclaimed. 

'Take  it  or  leave  it"  said  .the  teamster 
rudely.  "I  ain't  got  no  time  to  stand  in  the 
road  bargainin'." 

I  promptly  capitulated,  for  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  letting  our  only  hope  of  rescue 
get  away.    "Hitch  on  to  the  car"  said  I. 

That  was  where  the  sixteen-dollar-and- 
forty-cent  chain  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
begmning  of  this  story  came  in  handy,  for 
we  had  no  rope  that  would  have  stood  the 
strain  of  hauling  that  car  through  those 
three  perfectly  awful  miles.  Billie  stayed 
at  the  wheel  and,  with  his  foot  on  the 
throttle,  gave  the  straining  mules  such 
assistance  as  he  could;  Duncan  went  ahead 
to  fill  up  the  worst  of  the  holes  with  hastily 
collected  stones  and  brush;  Tonmiie  sat 
gloomily  in  the  lurching  tonneau  with  his 
coat-coUar  about  his  ears,  for  a  driving  rain 
had  now  come  on;  while  I  sup>erintended 
operations  from  the  back  of  a  pony  which 
I  had  found  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  wagon. 
Night  was  tucking  up  the  land  in  a  black 
and  sodden  blanket  when  the  driver  pulled 
up  his  weary  mules  at  the  roadside  post 
bearing  the  numerals  "150,"  which  signified 
that  we  were  still  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  our  journey's  end,  and  I  counted  into 
his  grimy  paw  the  sum  agreed  upon  in  the 
greasy  bank-notes  of  the  realm.  It  had 
Uiken  us  just  eleven  hours  to  make  fourteen 
miles. 

Though  we  had  not  deluded  ourse]^es 
into  expecting  that  we  would  find  anythmg 
but  the  most  primitive  accommodation  at 
the  150  Mile  House,  we  were  none  of  us, 
unless  it  might  have  been  Duncan,  pre- 
pared for  the  wholly  impossible  quarters 
that  greeted  us.  Standing  in  a  clearing  in 
the  wilderness  was  a  log  cabin  containing 
but  a  single  room,  in  one  comer  of  which 
was  a  stove  and  in  the  other  a  rickety  table 
piled  high  with  unwashed  dishes.  Such 
space  as  was  left  in  the  twelve-by-fourteen 
room  was  occupied  by  a  huge  home-made 


bed  which  pfbvided  sleeping  quarters  for 
the  English  rancher,  his  gaunt  starved- 
looking  wife,  and  a  veritable  litter  of  small 
children. 

"We've  nothing  here  that  'ud  do  for  the 
likes  of  you,  sir"  said  the  man  civilly,  in 
reply  to  my  request  for  acconmiodations. 
"The  missis  can  fix  you  up  a  meal,  but 
there's  not  a  place  that  you  could  lay  your 
heads,  unless  'twould  be  in  the  loft." 

"Good  heavens,  man!"  interrupted 
Tonunie.  "We  can't  sleep  out  of  doors  on 
such  a  night  as  this.    Let's  see  the  loft." 

Assuring  us  once  more  that  "it  was  no 
place  for  the  likes  of  us"  the  rancher  pointed 
to  a  ladder  made  of  saplings  which  poked 
its  nose  through  a  black  square  in  the  ceiling 
directly  above  the  family  couch.  Taking  a 
candle  from  the  woman  I  ascended,  and 
Tommie  followed  at  my  heels.  The  fitful 
light  illuminated  a  space  formed  by  the 
ceiling  of  the  room  below  and  the  steeply 
pitched  roof  of  the  cabin,  barely  large 
enough  for  a  man  to  enter  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  Its  uneven  floor,  made  of  saplings, 
laid  lengthwise,  was  strewn  with  musty 
hay,  upon  which  were  thrown  some  tattered 
pieces  of  dirty  burlap  bagging.  Tommie 
took  one  glance  and  then  scrambled  down 
the  ladder.  He  b  a  very  particular  person, 
is  Tonunie,  and  has  never  enjoyed  the 
broadening  effect  of  residence  in  Central 
Asian  khsins  and  Central  African  huts,  as 
I  have.  "Where's  the  nearest  ditch?"  I 
heard  him  ask  the  rancher.  "I'd  rather 
sleep  in  a  ditch  any  time  than  in  that  loft 
of  yours." 

But  we  did  aot  have  to  do  either,  for 
Duncan,  who  had  previous  acquaintance 
of  the  place,  wasting  no  time  in  lamenta- 
tions, had  set  to  work  with  his  axe  and  in 
ten  minutes  a  great  fire  was  sending  its  hail 
of  sparks  into  the  evening  sky.  It's  mar- 
velous what  wonders  can  be  worked  in  the 
wilderness  with  a  sharp  axe  by  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  handle  it;  By  stretching  the 
piece  of  sail-cloth  we  had  with  us  between 
two  convenient  trees  and  keeping  it  in  place 
with  saplings,  in  an  amazingly  brief  time 
Duncan  had  constructed  a  shelter  which  was 
proof  against  any  but  a  driving  rain,  and 
which,  thanks  to  the  camp-fire  blazing  in 
front  of  it,  was  as  warm  as  a  steam-heated 
room  in  a  hotel.  Covering  the  soggy  ground 
with  a  layer  of  hemlock  branches,  and  this 
in  turn  with  a  layer  of  hay  bought  from  the 
rancher  at  five  cents  per  pound,  and  spreading 
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set  off  down  the  middle  of  the  muddy  road 
at  a  four-miles-an-hour  pace.  Meanwhile 
Tommie  and  Billie  and  I  set  about  prepara- 
tions for  our  Sunday  dinner.  While  Billie 
skirmished  about  with  an  axe  in  search  of 
wood  that  was  not  too  rain-soaked  to  bum, 
Tonmiie  opened  such  of  the  tinned  goods  as 
were  left,  and  I  attempted  to  wash  the 
knives  and  forks  and  tin  plates  in  a  conven- 
ient mud-puddle.  As  we  had  neglected  to 
dean  them  after  our  last  meal  in  the  open, 
on  the  ground  that  we  would  have  no 
further  use  for  them,  the  task*  I  had  set 
myself  was  not  an  easy  one:  it's  surprising 
how  difficult  it  is  to  remove  grease  from  tin 
with  nothing  but  a  stick  and  some  cold 
water.  We  achieved  a  meal  at  last,  how- 
ever— tinned  sausages,  tinned  spaghetti, 
mouldy  bread  made  palatable  by  toasting, 
and  some  week-old  coffee  which  we  foimd  in 
one  of  the  thermos  bottles  and  heated — 
and  IVe  had  many  a  worse  meal,  too.  Just 
as  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  earnest,  a 
horse  and  su&y  swimg  round  the  bend 
bearing  Duncan  and  the  precious  tin  of 
gasoline.  Thirty  minutes  later  we  were 
rolling  between  a  double  line  of  welcoming 
townspeople  down  the  muddy  main  street 
of  New  Hazelton.  We  were  at  our  joiuney 's 
end! 

Though  New  Hazelton  now  boasts  the 
most  pretentious  hotel  in  all  the  North 
coimtiy,  when  we  were  there  this  hostelry 
was  sUll  in  course  of  construction,  so  we 
were  compelled  to  look  elsewhere  for  bed 
and  board.  After  some  searching  we  found 
acconmiodation  in  the  cabin  occupied  by 
the  operator  of  the  Yukon  Telegraph  and 
ate  our  meals  at  the  pie-coimter  run  by  an 
American  known  as  "Black  Jack"  Mac- 
donald.  And  it  was  good  eating,  too.  Our 
first  question  after  reaching  New  Hazelton 
was,  of  course: 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  our  getting 
through  to  the  Alaskan  border?" 

"Not  a  chance  in  the  world"  was  the 
chorused  answer.  But  we  protested  that 
that  was  the  answer  we  had  received  at 
Vancouver  and  Ashcroft  and  Quesnel  and 
Fort  Fraser  when  we  inquired  as  to  the 
chances  of  getting  through  to  Hazelton. 

"The  boys  are  quite  right,  gentlemen" 
said  a  bearded  frontiersman  named  "Dutch" 
Cline.  ."^ere  isn't  a  chance  in  the  world. 
I've  livt^d^K^this  country  close  on  twenty 
years  and  I  Enow  what  I'm  talking  about. 
It's  only  about  eighty  miles  in  an  air-line 
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from  here  to  the  Alaskan  boimdary,  but  I 
doubt  if  a  pack-mule  could  get  through,  let 
alone  a  motor-car.  You  would  have  to 
actually  chop  your  way  through  forests 
that  haven't  so  much  as  a  trail.  You  would 
have  to  devise  some  way  of  getting  your 
car  across  no  less  than  a  dozen  dangerous 
rivers.  You  would  have  to  climb  to  the 
very  summit  of  a  six-thousand-foot  moun- 
tain range  and  then  drop  down  on  the  other 
side;  and  finally,  you  would  have  to  find 
some  means  of  crossing  the  Portland  Canal, 
which  separates  British  Columbia  from 
Alaska.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that  winter 
is  at  hand  and  that  you  would  probably  be 
snowed  in  before  you  had  got  a  quarter  of 
the  way,  and  you  will  understand  just  how 
utterly  impossible  it  is." 

So  we  were  forced  to  abandon  regretfully' 
the  hope  of  hearing  the  Alaskan  gravel 
crunch  beneath  our  tires  and  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  we  had 
driven  farther  ngrth  than  a  motor-car  had 
ever  been  driven  on  this  continent  before: 
farther  north  than  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
farther  north  than  Hudson  Bay,  farther 
north  than  the  Peninsula  of  Kamchatka, 
half-a-hundred  miles  farther  north,  in  fact, 
than  the  southern  boundary  of  Alaska  itself. 

Four  days  must  elapse  before  the  semi- 
weekly  train  would  bear  us  down  to  the 
waiting  steamer  at  Prince  Rupert,  but  time 
did  not  hang  heavy  on  our  hands.  The 
coimtry  was  too  interesting  and  the  people 
too  hospitable.  We  bought  baskets  and 
moccasins  and  rabbits-foot  rugs  in  the 
Indian  village  of  Awillgate  and  took  pic- 
tures of  the  totem  poles  that  overlook  the 
river  and  of  the  strangely  carved  and  gaily 
painted  "grave-houses"  which  the  Si  washes 
erect  over  the  resting-places  of  their  dead. 
We  watched  the  Indians  spearing  salmon 
in  the  Skeena,  their  lithe  forms  poised  like 
bronze  statues  on  the  rocks  above  the  rush- 
ing stream.  We  took  tea  ^ith  the  ruddy- 
cheeked  young  engineer,  just  out  from 
England,  who  was  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  a  suspension  bridge  whose  cobweb 
cables  were  to  span  the  dizzy  gorge  above 
the  Bulkley.  He  showed  us  the  fragile 
bridge  of  ropes  which  the  Indians  had 
thrown  across  the  same  gorge  years  before 
and  told  how,  when  it  was  completed,  they 
sent  twenty  squaws  out  upon  the  frail 
structure  to  test  its  strength.  We  watched 
the  loading  of  the  hundred-horse  pack 
trains  with  supplies  for  the  miners  in  the 
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prize-fighter  in  his  time  but  who,  like  so 
many  others,  had  been  unable  to  resist  the 
siimmons  of  the  North.  There  was  another 
man — ^his  name  escapes  me — a  red-headed 
silent  modest  fellow  who,  when  his  com- 
panion had  gone  suddenly  insane  from  pri- 
vation while  they  were  far  up  the  head- 
waters of  the  Skeena,  had  bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  had  built  a  bark  canoe  and  placed 
him  in  it,  had  brought  him  six  hundred 
miles  down  a  river  that  had  never  been 
traversed  by  any  craft  before,  carrying  man 
and  canoe  around  the  rapids  on  his  shoulders, 
and  had  brought  him  at  last  to  Hazelton 
and  a  hospital — where  he  died  two  days 
later.  And  then  there  was  "Old  Man  Cata- 
line,"  a  white-maned  octogenarian  who  was 
a  native  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, whence  his  name,  but  who  had  lived 
so  long  amid  Siwash  packers  and  French- 
Canadian  fur-hunters  that  his  speech  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  Spanish,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  Indian  which  no  one  pretended  to 
imderstand.  It  was  a  favorite  amusement 
to  offer  the  old  man  a  drink,  whereupon  he 
would  invariably  call  for  a  glass  of  Hudson 
Bay  rum,  half  of  which  he  would  take  at  a 
single  swallow,  using  the  remainder  to 
stuunpxK)  his  tousled  head.  Friends  of  the 
Northland,  I  would  that  I  might  again  be 
sitting  among  you,  before  the  cabin  fire, 
listening  to  your  strange  tales,  illustrated 
with  your  strange  comparisons,  spiced  and 
garnished  with  your  strange  oaths.  But, 
as  I  can't  be  with  you,  I  raise  my  glass  to 
you  across  the  miles :  Gentlemen,  here^s  how! 
From  the  rear  platform  of  the  train  that 
was  bearing  us  coastward  we  waved  good- 
by  to  the  group  of  acquaintances  who  had 


gathered  on  the  station  platform  at  New 
Hazelton  to  see  us  off.  The  car,  so  caked 
with  mud  that  its  original  color  could  not 
even  be  guessed  at,  we  had  loaded  on  a  flat- 
car  two  days  before  and  it  was  now  doubt- 
less awaiting  us  on  the  wharf  in  Prince 
Rupert.  Of  the  eight-hour  railway  journey 
down  the  wild  and  winding  valley  of  the 
Skeena,  with  the  purple  peaks  of  the  Babine 
range  rising  on  one  hand  and  the  snowy 
bonnets  of  the  Seven  Sisters  on  the  other; 
of  the  Indian  villages  with  their  totem  poles 
and  their  strange  graveyards,  and  their 
dug-outs  that  we  saw  along  the  river;  and 
of  our  arrival  in  that  remarkable  terminal 
dty  which  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  has 
built  to  order  at  that  point  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America  where  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska  meet,  there  is  no  space 
here  to  tell.  By  this  time,  electric-lighted 
trains,  with  observation  cars  in  the  rear  and 
dining-cars  ahead,  are  running  through  this 
region,  and  you  can  see  these  things  for 
yourself.    You  had  better  do  so. 

We  leaned  over  the  rail  of  the  steamer 
that  was  bearing  us  southward,  Tommie 
and  Billie  and  I,  and  watched  the  white 
buildings  of  Prince  Rupert  and'  the  forested 
shores  of  the  sound  on  which  it  sits  fade  in 
the  mist  that  overhangs  this  coast.  Our 
Great  Adventure  was  at  an  end,  and  our 
hearts  were  heavy  at  the  knowledge,  for  we 
had  traveled  far  and  seen  strange  things  in 
one  another's  company  and  had  faced  some 
perils  and  many  hardships  side  by  side. 
But  the  melancholy  mood  soon  passed  and 
I  welcomed  the  steady  throbbing  of  the 
screw,  for  was  I  not  headed  toward  God's 
Country — and  the  Lovely  Lady! 


Editors'  Note: — Here  endeth  the  log  of  the  Sunset  car,  begun  in  December, 
a  year  ago,  at  the  line  between  California  and  Mexico,  and  now  ended  just  eighty  miles 
south  of  the  Alaskan  line  because,  as  ^^Dutch"  Cline  put  it,  ^'a  pack-mule  couldn't  get 
through,  let  alone  a  motor-car^  Mr,  Powell,  "Tommie,^'  his  tonneau  companion,  with 
^^BiUie,"  the  resourceful  chauffeur,  at  the  wheel  of  Sunset's  Hudson  Six,  have  made  a 
notable  journey,  over  polished  state  highways,  over  historic  trails  carpeted  with  pine 
needles — ^^good  going''  which  the  Lovely  Lady  shared  with  them — and  through  the  heavy 
roads  of  the  northwestern  wilderness  never  before  penetrated  by  an  automobile.  The 
success  of  their  memorable  motor  flight  is  a  credit  to  motorists  and  motor-car  and  to  the 
fascinating  country  through  which  their  route  has  lain. 
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cross-legged  near  the  sentinel  fire,  some  fifty 
yards  or  so  from  the  edge  of  the  thickets, 
and  played  with  the  lad,  whose  eyes  were 
alight  with  eager  intelligence.  Behind  her 
sprawled,  playing  contentedly  with  its  toes 
and  sucking  a  banana,  a  fat  brown  baby  of 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  months. 

Both  A-ya  and  the  boy  were  interested 
'in  a  new  toy.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  first 
whip.  The  boy  had  succeeded  in  tying  a 
thin  strip  of  green  hide,  something  over 
three  feet  in  length,  to  one  end  of  a  stick 
which  was  several  inches  longer.  The  uses 
of  a  whip  came  to  him  by  unerring  insight, 
and  he  began  applying  it  to  his  mother's 
shoulders.  The  novelty  of  it  delighted 
them  both,  A-ya  chuckling  at  the  thought 
that  the  procedure  might,  on  a  future  oc- 
casion, be  reversed  in  the  cause  of  discipline. 

At  last  the  lithe  lash,  so  enthusiastically 
wielded,  stung  too  hard  for  even  A-ya,  with 
all  her  stoicism,  to  find  it  amusing.  She 
snatched  the  toy  away  and  began  playing 
with  it  herself.  The  lash,  at  its  free  end, 
chanced  to  be  slit  almost  to  the  tip,  form- 
ing a  loop.  The  butt  of  the  handle  was 
formed  by  a  jagged  knot,  where  it  had  been 
broken  from  the  parent  stem.  Idly  but 
firmly  with  her  strong  hands  she  bent  the 
stick,  and  slipped  the  loop  over  the  jagged 
knot,  where  it  held. 

Interested,  but  with  no  hint  of  compre- 
hension in  her  bright  eyes,  she  looked  upon 
the  first  bow — the  stupendous  product  of  a 
child  and  a  woman  playing. 

The  child,  displeased  at  this  new  useless 
thing,  and  wanting  his  whip  back,  tried  to 
snatch  the  bow  from  his  mother's  hands. 
But  she  pushed  him  off.  She  liked  this  new 
toy.  It  looked,  somehow,  as  if  it  invited 
her  to  do  something  with  it.  Presently  she 
pulled  the  cord,  and  let  it  go  again.  Tightly 
stnmg,  it  made  a  pleasant  little  humming 
soimd.  This  she  repeated  many  times, 
holding  it  up  to  her  ear  and  laughing  with 
pleasure.  The  boy  grew  interested,  there- 
upon, and  wanted  to  try  the  new  game  for 
himself.  But  A-ya  was  too  absorbed.  She 
would  not  let  him  touch  it. 

As  she  was  twanging  the  strange  imple- 
ment which  had  so  happily  fashioned  itself 
under  her  hands,  Gr6m  came  up  behind 
her.  He  stepped  over  the  sprawling  brown 
baby  and  was  about  to  pull  her  heavy  hair, 
apparently;  but  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  thing 
in  her  hands  and  he  checked  himself. 

For  minute  after  minute  he  stood  there 


motionless,  watching  and  studying  the  new 
toy.  His  eyes  narrowed,  his  brows  drew 
themselves  down  broodingly.  The  thing 
seemed  to  him  to  suggest  dun  cloudy  vast 
possibilities;  and  he  groped  in  his  brain  for 
some  hint  of  the  nature  of  these  possibil- 
ities. Yet  as  far  as  he  could  see  it  was  good 
for  nothing  but  to  make  a  faintly  pleasant 
twang  for  the  amusement  of  women  and 
children.  At  last  he  could  keep  his  hands 
off  it  no  longer. 

"Give  it  to  me"  said  he  suddenly,  laying 
hold  of  A-ya's  wrist. 

But  A-ya  was  not  yet  done  with  it.  She 
held  it  away  from  him,  and  twanged  it  with 
redoubled  vigor.  Without  further  argu- 
ment and  without  violence  Gr6m  reached 
out  a  long  arm  and  found  the  bow  in  his 
grasp.  A-ya  was  surprised  that  such  a 
trifle  should  seem  of  such  importance  in 
her  lord's  eyes;  but  her  faith  was  great. 
She  shook  the  wild  mane  of  her  hair  back 
from  her  face,  silenced  the  boys  impor- 
tunings,  and  gathered  herself  with  her  arms 
about  both  knees  to  watch  what  Grdm 
would  do  with  the  plaything. 

First  he  examined  it  minutely,  and  then 
he  fastened  the  thong  more  securely  at 
either  end.  He  twanged  it  as  A-ya  had 
done.  He  bent  it  to  its  limit  and  eased  it 
slowly  back  again,  studying  the  new  force 
imprisoned  in  the  changing  curve.  At  last 
he  asked  who  had  made  it. 

"I  did"  answered  A-ya,  very  proud  of  her 
achievement  now  that  she  found  it  taken 
so  seriously  by  the  one  being  to  whom  her 
adventurous  spirit  really  deferred. 

"No,  /  did!"  piped  the  boy. 

The  mother  laughed  indulgently. 

"Yes,  he  tied  one  end,  and  beat  me  with 
it"  said  she.  "Then  I  took  it  from  him,  and 
bent  the  stick  and  tied  the  other  end." 

"It  is  very  good!"  said  Gr6m,  nodding 
his  approval  musingly.  He  squatted  down 
a  few  feet  away  and  began  experimenting. 

Picking  up  a  small  stone  he  held  it  upon 
the  cord,  bent  the  bpw  a  little  way  and  let 
go.  The  stone  flew  up  and  hit  him  with 
amazing  energy  in  the  mouth. 

"OA/"  murmured  A-ya  sympathetically 
as  the  bright  blood  ran  down  his  beard. 
But  the  child,  thinking  that  his  father  had 
done  it  on  purpose,  laughed  with  hearty 
appreciation.  Somewhat  annoyed,  Gr6m 
got  up,  moved  a  few  paces  further  away 
and  sat  down  again  with  his  back  to  the 
family  circle. 
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As  to  I  he  force  that  lurked  in  this  slender 
little  imi)lement  he  was  now  fully  satisfied, 
but  not  with  the  direction  in  which  it  exerted 
itself.  He  continued  his  experiments,  but 
was  careful  to  draw  the  bow  lightly. 

For  a  long  time  he  found  it  impossible 
to  guess  beforehand  the  direction  which 
the  pebbles,  or  the  bits  of  stick  or  bark, 
would  take  in  their  surprising  leaps  from 
the  loosed  bow-string.  But  at  length  a 
dim  idea  of  aim  occurred  to  him.  He  lifted 
the  bow — his  left  list  grasping  its  middle — 
to  the  level  of  his  eyes,  at  arm's  length. 
He  got  the  cord  accurately  in  the  center 
of  the  [lebble,  and  drew  toward  his  nose. 
This  efTort  was  so  successful  that  the  stone 
went  i)erfectly  straight — and  caught  him 
fair  on  the  thumb-knuckle. 

The  blow  was  so  sharp  that  he  drop[>ed 
the  bow  with  an  angry  exclamation. 
Glancing  quickly  over  his  shoulder  to  see 
if  A-ya  had  noticed  the  incident,  he  ob- 
served that  her  face  was  buried  between  her 
knees  and  quite  hidden  by  her  hair.  But 
her  shoulders  were  heaving  spasmodically. 
He  suspected  that  she  was  laughing,  at 
him;  and  for  a- moment,  as  his  knuckle  was 
aching  fiercely,  he  considered  the  advis- 
ability of  giving  her  a  beating.  He  had 
never  done  such  a  thing  to  her,  however, 
though  all  the  other  Cave  Men,  including 
Baw^r  himself,  were  wont  to  beat  their 
women  on  occasion.  In  his  heart  he  hated 
the  idea  of  hurting  her;  and  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  while  to  beat  her  without  hurting 
her.  The  idea,  therefore,  was  promptly 
dismissed.  He  eyed  the  shaking  shoulders 
gloomily  for  some  seconds;  and  then,  as 
the  throbbing  in  the  outraged  knuckle 
subsided,  a  grin  of  sympathetic  compre- 
hension spread  over  his  own.  face.  He 
picked  up  the  bow,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
strolled  over  to  the  edge  of  a  thicket  of 
young  cane. 

The  girl,  lifting  her  head,  peered  at  him 
cautiously  through  her  hair.  Her  laughter 
was  forgotten  on  the  instant  because  she 
guessed  that  his  fertile  brain  was  on  the 
trail  of  some  new  experiment. 

Arriving  at  the  cane-thicket,  Gr6m 
broke  himself  half-a-dozen  well-hardened 
tapering  stems,  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  about  as  thick  at  their  smaller 
ends  as  A-ya's  little  finger.  These  seemed 
to  suggest  to  him  the  possibility  of  better 
results  than  anything  he  could  ^el  liom 
those  erratic  pebbles.    By  this  lime,  q\nU 


a  number  of  curious  spectators — ^womcn 
and  children  mostly,  the  majority  of  the 
men  being  away  hunting,  and  the  rest  too 
proud  to  show  their  curiosity — ^had  gsUh 
ered  to  watch  Gr6m's  experiments.^  :^I'^ 
were  puzzled  to  make  out  what  it  was  he 
was  busying  himself  with.  But  as  he  was  a 
great  Chief,  and  held  in  deeper  awe  than 
even  Bawr  himself,  they  did  not  msume  • 
to  come  very  near;  and  they  had  thereiofe 
not  perceived,  or  at  least  they  had  not 
apprehended,  those  two  trifling  mishaps  ol 
hLs.  As  for  Gr6m,  he  paid  his  audience  no 
attention  whatever.  Now  that  he  had 
possessed  himself  of  those  slender  straUht 
shafts  of  cane  all  else  was  forgotten.  He 
felt,  as  he  looked  at  them  and  poised  than, 
that  in  some  vital  way  they  belonged  to 
this  fascinating  implement  which  A-ya 
had  invented  for  him. 

Selecting  one  of  the  shafts  he  slowly 
applied  the  bigger  end  of  it  to  the  bow- 
string and  stood  for  a  long  time  pondering 
it,  drawing  it  a  little  way  and  easing  it 
back  without  releasing  it.  Then  he  oiled 
to  mind  that  his  spears  always  threw  better 
when  they  were  hurled  heavy  end  first 
So  he  turned  the  little  shaft  and  applied 
the  small  end  to  the  bow-string.  Then  he 
pulled  the  string  tentatively  and  let  it  go. 
The  arrow,  all  unguided,  shot  strai^t  up 
into  the  air,  turned  over,  fell  sharply,  and 
buried  its  head  in  a  bit  of  soft  ground. 
Gr6m  felt  that  this  was  progress.  The 
spectators  opened  their  mouths  in  wonder, 
but  durst  not  venture  any  comment  when 
Grdm  was  at  his  mysteries. 

Plucking  the  shaft  from  the  earth,  Gr6m 
once  more  laid  it  to  the  bow-string.  As  he 
pulled  the  string,  the  shaft  wobbled  crazily. 
With  a  growl  of  impatience,  he  dapped  the 
fore-finger  of  his  left  hand  over  it,  holding 
it  in  place,  and  pulled  it  through  the  guide 
thus  formed.  A  light  flashed  upon  his 
brooding  intelligence.  Slightly  crooking 
his  finger,  so  that  the  shaft  could  move 
freely,  he  drew  the  string  backward  and 
forward,  with  deep  deliberation,  over  and 
over  again.  To  his  delight,  he  found  that 
the  shaft  was  no  longer  eccentrically  re- 
bellious, but  as  docile  as  he  could  wish 
At  last,  lifting  the  bow  above  his  head,  he 
drew  it  strongly,  and  shot  the  shaft  into 
the  air.  He  shouted  as  it  slipped  smoothly 
through  the  guiding  crook  of  his  finger,  and 
wexvV  ^o^xvcv^  '^yw'axd  ^s  U  it  would  never 
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its  flight  with  awe,  and  A-ya,  suddenly 
comprehending,  caught  her  breath  and 
snatched  the  boy  to  her  heart  in  a  transport. 
Her  alert  mind  grasped,  though  dimly,  the 
wonder  of  her  man's  achievement. 

Now,  though  Gr6m  had  pointed  his 
shaft  skyward,  he  had  taken  no  thought 
whatever  as  to  its  direction,  or  the  distance 
it  might  travel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  shot  toward  the  caves.  He  had  shpt 
strongly;  and  that  first  bow  was  a  stiflF 
one.  Most  of  the  folk  who  squatted  before 
the  caves  were  watching;  but  there  were 
some  who  were  too  indifferent  or  too  stupid 
to  take  an  interest  in  anything  less  arrest- 
ing than  a  thump  on  the  head.  Among 
these  was  a  fat  old  woman  who,, with  h(r' 
back  to  all  the  exdtanei^t, 'Was /bending 
herself  double  to  grub  in  the  litter  of  sticks 
and  bones  for  some  tit-bit  which  she  had 
dropped.  Gr6m's  shaft,  turning  gracefully 
against  the  blue,  came  darting  downward 
on  a  long  slope  and  buried  its  point  in  that 
upturned  fat  and  grimy  thigh.  With  a 
ydl  the  victim  whipped  roimd,  tore  out 
the  shaft,  dashed  it  upon  the  groimd,  stared 
at  it  in  horror  and  i^^dled,  wildly  jabber- 
ing, into  the  nearest  cave. 

An  outburst  of  startled  cries  arose  from 
all  the  spectators  but  it  hushed  itself  almost 
in  the  same  breath.  It  was  GrQm  who  had 
done  this  singular  thing,  smiting  tmawares  ' 
from  very  far  off.  The  old  woman  must 
have  done  something  to  make  Gr6m  angry. 
They  were  all  afraid;  and  several,  whose 
consciences  were  not  at  ease,  followed  the 
woman's  example  and  slipped  into  the  Caves. 

As  for  Gr6m,  his  feelings  were  a  mixture 
of  embarrassment  and  elation.  He  was 
sorry  to  have  hurt  the  old  woman.  He 
had  a  ridiculous  dislike  to  hurting  any  one 
unnecessarily;  and  when  he  looked  back 
and  saw  A-ya  rocking  herself  to  and  fro 
in  heartless  mirth,  he  felt  like  asking  her 
how  she  would  have  liked  it  herself,  if  she 
had  been  in  the  place  of  the  fat  old  woman. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  he  had 
made  a  great  discovery,  second  only  to  the 
conquest  of  the  fire.  He  had  found  a  new 
weapon,  of  unheard-of  unimagined  powers, 
abfe  to  kill  swiftly  and  silently,  and  at  a 
great  distance.  AH  he  had  to  do  was  to 
perfect  the  weapon  and  learn  to  control  it. 

He  strode  haughtily  up  to  the  cave  mouth 
to  recover  his  shaft.    The  people,  even  the 
migbtiest  of  the  warriors,  looked  axiiao\3& 
ODd  deprecating  at  his  approach*,  \>ut  hfc 


gave  them  not  a  glance.  It  would  nevef 
have  done  to  let  them  think  he  had  wounded 
the  old  woman  by  accident.  He  pidced  up 
the  shaft  and  examined  its  blood-stained 
point,  frowning  fiercely.  Then  he  ^ared 
into  the  cave  where  the  unlucky  victim 
of  his  experiments  had  taken  refuge.  He 
refitted  tiie  shaft  to  the  bow-string,  and 
made  as  if  to  follow  up  his  stroke  with 
further  chastisement.  Instantly  there  came 
from  the  dark  interior  a  chorus  of  shrill 
feminine  entreaties.  He  hesitated,  seemed 
to  relent,  put  the  shaft  into  the  bundle 
under  his  arm,  and  strode  back  to  rejoin 
A-ya.  He  had  done  enough  for  the  moment 
Hi^next  stq[>  required  some  thought  and 
preparation. 

An  hour  or  two  later  Gr6m  set  out  from 
the  caves  alone,  in  spite  of  A-ya's  pleadings. 
He  wanted  complete  solitude  with  his  new 
.weapon.  Besides  a  generous  bundle  of 
canes  of  varying  lengths  and  sizes,  he  car- 
ried some  strips  of  raw  meat,  a  bunch  of 
plantains,  his  spear  and  club,  and  a  sort 
of  basket  without  handle,  formed  by  tying 
together  the  ends  of  a  roll  of  green  bark. 

This  basket  was  a  device  of  A-ya's, 
which  had  added  greatly  to  her  prestige 
in  the  tribe,  and  caused  the  women  to  re- 
gard her  with  redoubled  jealousy.  By 
lining  it  thickly  with  wet  day  she  was  able 
Co  carry  fire  in  it  so  securd)/^  and  simply 
that  Grbm  had  adopted  it  at  once,  throwing 
away  his  uncertain  and  alwa3rs  trouble- 
some fire-tubes  of  hollow  bamboo. 

Moimting  the  steep  hiMde  behind  the 
caves,  Gr6m  turned  into  a  high  winding 
ravine  and  was  soon  lost  to  the  sight  of 
the  tribe.  The  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  long-dry 
torrent,  climbed  rapidly,  bearing  around  to 
the  eastward,  and  brought  him  at  length  to 
a  high  plateau  on  a  shoulder  of  the  moun- 
tain. At  the  back  of  the  plateau  the  moun- 
tain rose  again,  abnq>tly,  to  one  of  those 
saw-tooth  pinnades  which  characterized 
this  range.  At  the  base  of  the  steep  was 
a  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock-face,  leading 
into  a  small  grotto  which  Gr6m  had  dis- 
covered on  one  of  his  htmting  expeditions. 
He  had  used  it  several  times  already  as 
a  retreat  when  tired  of  the  hubbub  of  the 
tribe  and  anxious  to  ponder  in  quiet  some 
of  the  problems  which  forever  tormented 
his  fruitful  brain. 

Absorbed  in  meditations  upon  his  new 
^e»:^Ti^  Gkt^xcL  ^^t  himself  to  build  a  small 
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red  coals  from  his  fire-basket  he  surrounded 
and  covered- with  dry  grass,  dead  twigs 
and  small  sticks.  Then,  getting  down  upon 
all-fours,  he  blew  long  and  steadily  into  the 
mass  till  the  smoke  which  curled  up  from 
it  was  streaked  with  thin  flames.  As  the 
flames  curled  higher  his  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  something  stirring  withm  the  cave. 
He  looked  up,  peering  between  the  little 
coils  of  smoke,  and  saw  a  pair  of  eyes,  very 
close  to  the  ground,  glaring  forth  at  him 
from  the  darkness. 

With  one  hand  he  coolly  but  swiftly  fed 
the  fire  to  fuller  volume,  while  with  the 
other  he  reached  for  and  clutched  his  club. 
The  eyes  drew  back  slowly  to  the  depths 
of  the  cave.  Appearing  not  to  have  ob- 
served them,  Gr6m  plied  the  fire  with 
heavier  and  heavier  fuel  till  it  was  blazing 
strongly  and  full  of  well-lighted  brands. 
Then  he  stood  up,  seized  a  brand,  and  hurled 
it  into  the  cave.  There  was  a  harsh  snarl 
and  the  eyes  disappeared,  the  owner  of 
them  having  apparently  shrunk  off  to  one 
side,  A  moment  or  two  later  the  interior 
was  suddenly  lighted  up  with  a  smoky 
flare.  The  braud  had  fallen  on  a  heap  of 
withered  grass  which  had  formerly  been 
Gr6m's  couch.  Grdm  set  his  teeth  and 
swung  up  his  club;  and  in  the  same  instant 
there  shot  forth  two  inunense  cave  hyenas, 
mad  with  rage  and  terror. 

The  great  beasts  were  more  afraid  of  the 
sudden  flare  within  than  of  the  substantial 
and  dangerous  fire  without.  The  first 
swerved  just  in  time  to  escape  the  fire, 
and  went  by  so  swiftly  that  the  stroke  of 
Grdm's  club  caught  him  only  a  light  glanc- 
ing blow  on  the  nunp.  But  the  second  of 
the  pair,  the  female,  was  too  close  behind 
to  swerve  in  time.  She  dashed  straight 
through  the  fire,  struck  Grdm  with  all  her 
frantic  weight,  knocked  him  flat,  and  tore 
off  yelping  down  the  valley,  leaving  a 
piuigent  trail  of  singed  fur  on  the  air. 

Uniiijured  save  for  an  ugly  scratch, 
which  Wed  profusely,  down  one  side  of  his 
face,  Grdm  picked  himself  mp  in  a  fage  and 
started  after  the  fleeing  beasts.  But  his 
conmion-sense  •  speedily  reasserted  itself. 
He  grunted  in  disgust,  turned  back  to  the 
fire,  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  new  experi- 
ments with  the  bow.  As  for  the  blaze 
within  the  cave,  he  troubled  himself  no 
more  about  it.  He  knew  it  would  soon 
bum  out.  And  it  would  leave  the  cave 
well  cleansed  0/ pestilential. insects. 


All  that  afternoon  he  experimented  with 
his  bundle  of  shafts,  to  find  what  length 
and  what  weight  would  give  the  best  re- 
sults. One  of  the  arrows  he  shattered  com- 
pletely by  driving  it,  at  ^hort  range,  straight 
against  the  rock-face  of  the  mountain. 
Two  others  he  lost,  by  shooting  them,  far 
beyond  his  expectations,  over  Uie  edge  of 
the  plateau  and  down  into  the  dense  thickets 
below  him  where  he  did  not  care  to  search 
too  closely  by  reason  of  the  peril  of  snakes. 
The  bow,  as  his  good  luck  would  have  it, 
though  short  and  clumsy,  was  very  strong, 
bqing  made  of  a  stick  of  dry  upland  hickory. 
And  the  cord  of  rawhide  was  well-seasoned, 
stout  and  tough,  though  it  had  a  trouble- 
some trick  of  stretching,  which  forced 
Gr6m  to  restring  it  many  times  before  all 
the  stretch  was  out  of  it. 

Having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  power 
of  his  bow  and  the  range  of  his  arrows, 
Gr6m  set  himself  next  to  the  problem  of 
marksmanship.  Selecting  a  plant  of  prickly 
pear  of  about  the  dimensions  of  a  man,  he 
shot  at  it,  at  different  ranges,  till  most  of. 
its  great  fleshy  leaves  were  shredded  and 
shattered.  With  his  straight  eye  and  his 
natural  aptitude  he  soon  grasped  the  idea 
of  elevation  for  range,  and  made  some 
respectable  shooting.  He  also  foimd  that 
he  could  keep  the  arrow  straight  without 
crooking  a  finger  over  it.  His  elation  was 
so  extreme  that  he  quite  forgot  to  eat,  till 
the  closing  in  of  darkness  put  an  end  to  his 
practice.  Then,  piling  high  his  fire  as  a 
warning  to  prowlers,  he  squatted  in  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  and  made  his  meal.  For 
water  he  had  to  go  some  little  way  below 
the  lip  of  the  plateau;  but  carrying  a  blazing 
balsam-knot  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  beasts  that  lay  in  ambush  about  the 
spring.  They  slunk  away  sullenly  at  the 
approach  of  the  waving  flame. 

That  night  Gr6m  slept  securely,  with 
three  fires  before  his  door.  Every  hour  or 
two,  vigilant  woodsman  that  he  was,  he 
would  wake  up  to  replenish  the  fires,  and 
be  asleep  again  even  in  the  act  of  lying 
down.  And  when  the  dawn  came  red  and 
amber  around  the  shoulder  of  the  saw- 
toothed  peak,  he  was  up  again  and  out  into 
the  chill  sweet  aii  with  his  arrows* 

The  difficulty  which  how  confronted  him 
was  that  of  giving  his  shafts  a  penetrating 
point.  Being  of  a  very  hard-fibred  cane, 
akin  to  bamboo,  they  would  take  a  kind  of 
sp\intei-po\n\.  ol  AxMiRX.  x«^^  ^ca5::^«iw®.. 
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But  it  was  fragile;  and  the  cane  being  hol- 
low, the  point  was  necessarily  on  one  ade, 
which  aSected  the  accuracy  of  the  flight 
There  were  no  flints  in  the  neighborhood, 
or  slatey  rocks  which  he  could  split  into 
edged  and  pointed  fragments.  He  tried 
.  hardening  hi  points  in  the  fire  but  the  re- 
sults were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  He 
thought  of  tipping  some  of  the  shafts  with 
thorns,  or  with  the  steely  points  of  the  old 
aloe  leaves,  but  he  could  not  at  the  moment 
devise  a  method  of  fixing  these  formidable 
weapons  in  place  that  would  not  quite 
destroy  their  efficiency.  Finally  he  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  thing  to  use  would  be 
bone,  ground  into  a  suitable  shape  betwe^ 
two  stones.  But  this  was  a  matter  that 
would  have  to  await  his  return  to  the  caves, 
and  would  then  call  for  much  careful  devis- 
ing. For  the  present  he  would  perforce  con- 
tent himself  with  such  points  as  he  had 
fined  down  and  hardened  in  the  fire. 

This  matter  settled  in  his  mind,  GrAm 
burned  to  put  his  wonderful  new  weapon  to 
practical  test.  Cautiously  he  descended  the 
steep  slope  from  the  eastern  edge  of  his 
pjateau,  a  broken  region  of  ledges,  sub- 
ixopical  thickets  and  narrow  grassy  glades, 
with  here  and  there  some  tree  of  larger 
growth  rising  solitary  like  a  watch-tower. 
Knowing  this  was  a  favorite  feeding-hour 
for  many  of  the  grass-eaters,  Gr6m  hid  him- 
self in  the  well-screened  crotch  of  a  deodar, 
overiooking  a  green  glade,  and  waited. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  the  region 
swarmed  with  game.  Out  from  a  runway 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  up  the  glade 
stepped  a  huge  dun-colored  bull  with  horns 
like  scimitars,  each  as  long  as  GrAm's  arm, 
IBs  flanks  were  scarred  with  long  wounds 
but  lately  healed,  and  Grdm  realized  that 
he  was  a  solitary,  beaten  and  driven  out 
from  his  herd  by  some  mightier  rival.  The 
bull  glanced  about  him  warily,  and  then  fell 
to  cropping  the  grass. 

The  beast  offered  an  admirable  target. 
Grflm's  arrow  sped  noiselessly  between  the 
curtaining  branches  and  found  its  mark 
high  up  on  the  bull's  fore-shoulder.  It 
penetrated — but  not  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
four  inches,  and  Grflm,  though  elated  by 
his  good  shot,  realized  that  such  a  wound 
would  be  nothing  more  than  an  irritant. 

Startled  and  infuriated,  the  bull  roared 
and  pawed  the  sod  and  glared  about  him 
to  locate  his  unseen  assailant.  He  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  direction  from 


which  the  strange  attack  had  oooie.  Tk 
galling  smart  in  Ua  shoulder  grew  moewalb 
more  severe.  He  ladied  bade  at  it  wtit^gflj 
with  the  side  of  his  hwn,  but  the  mtnm  wit 
just  out  of  his  reach.  'Then,  bewiUend  md 
alarmed,  he  tried  to  txMpc  from  tUs  new 
kind  of  fly  with  the  int(dcnble_lliQK  hr 
galloping  furiously  up  and^^ffj^ftjSffl 
As  he  passed  the  (ic(>dar,^^^J^^^i3^ 
another  arrow,  at  close  r»SK"J'%sS$y' 
struck  and  stuck.  But  ^^''^'iSylw^^^ 
enough  to  produce  any  act  -^i?^^''^^K 
animal  roaied  again,  start-  '  "  *  "* 
if  he  thought  the  pkce  va^/' 
plunged  headlong  into  the'>[ 
tearing  out  both  arrows  as  ^S. 
the  dose-set  stems  and  cwl-K^^'C.':. 
down  the  slope. 

This  experiment  i^wn  the  wild  b«D  bad 
shown  GrOm  one  thmg  dearly.  He  must 
ann  his  arrows  with  a  mate  peoetradDg 
point.  Until  he  could  carry  out  Ua  idea  a 
giving  them  tips  of  bone,  he  murt  find  aone 
shoots  of  solid  pithless  growth  to  take  the 
place  of  bis  li^t  hollow  caoes.  For  the 
next  hour  he  searched  for  a  young  growth 
that  might  serve  his  purpose. 

But  there  in  the  jun^  everytfahig  tbat 
was  hard  enough  was  crocked  or  ip"*°^. 
everything  that  was  straight  enough  was 
soft  and  sappy.  It  was  not  till  tibe  mm  was 
almost  over  his  head,  and  the  he«t  waa  urg- 
ing him  back  to  the  ooolnesa  eihh  ffOtto, 
that  he  came  acrc»s  something  worth  mak- 
ing a  trial  of.  On  a  bleak  wind-cwmt  kw^ 
far  out  on  the  mountain-side,  lay  the  trunk 
of  an  old  hickory-tree,  iriiich  had  evidently 
been  shattered  by  Ughtwing  Vtca  the 
roots,  tenacbus  c^  life,  had  simnig  up  a  - 
throng  of  saplings,  ranging  from  alloDt  or 
two  in  height  to  the  levd  of  GrAm's  head. 
They  were  as  straight  aiui  slim  aa  the  canes. 
And  their  hardness  waa  proved  to  CUm's 
satisfaction  when  he  tried  to  break  tton 
o9.  They  were  tough,  too,  so  that  he  al- 
most lost  his  patience  over  them  befae  be 
learned  that  the  best  way  to  deal  wkh 
them  was  to  strip  them  down  in  the  dfaio- 
tion  of  the  fibre,  where  they  s_ 
the  parent  trunk  or  root.  Having at)t 
gathered  an  armful,  he  returned  to  1 
grotto  and  proceeded  to  shape  the  ttbrndbwy 
butts  in  the  fire.  While  squatting  bctweoi 
the  cave  door  and  the  fire  he  made  his  meal 
of  raw  flesh  and  plantains,  andgazed  over  the 
vast  landscape  below  him.  As  he  boodend, 
the  fire  was  quietly  doing  his  wwk  far  hhn. 
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The  result  was  beyond  his  utmost  expec- 
tations. After  judicious  charring,  the  ends 
being  turned  continually  in  the  glowing 
coals,  he  rubbed  away  the  charred  portions 
between  two  stones,  and  found  that  he 
could  thus  work  up  an  evenly  rounded 
point.  The  px)int  thus  obtained  was  keen 
and  hard;  and  as  he  balanced  this  new 
shaft  in  his  hand  he  realized  that  its  weight 
would  add  vastly  to  its  power  of  penetra- 
tion. When  he  tried  a  shot  with  it  he  found 
that  it  flew  further  and  straighter.  It 
drove  through  the  tough  fleshy  leaf  of  the 
prickly-pear  as  if  it  hardly  noticed  the 
obstruction.  He  fashioned  himself  a  half 
dozen  more  of  the  highly  efficient  shafts, 
and  then  set  out  once  more — this  time  down 
the  ravine — to  seek  a  living  target. 

The  ravine  was  winding  and  of  irregular 
width,  terraced  here  and  there  with  broken 
ledges,  here  and  there  cut  into  by  steep 
little  narrow  gullies.  Its  bottom  was  in 
part  bare  rock;  but  wherever  there  was  an 
acciunulation  of  soil  and  some  tiny  spring 
oozing  up  through  the  fissures,  there  the 
vegetation  grew  rank,  starred  with  vivid 
blooms  of  canna  and  hibiscus.  In  many 
places  the  ledges  were  draped  with  a  dense 
curtain  of  the  flat-flowered  pink-and-gold 
mesembryanthemiun.  It  was  a  region  well 
adapted  to  the  ambuscading  beasts;  and 
Gr6m  moved  stealthily  as  a  panther,  keep- 
ing for  the  most  part  along  the  upper 
ledges,  crouching  low  to  cross  the  open 
spots,  and  slipping  into  cover  every  few 
minutes  to  listen  and  peer  and  sniff. 

Presently  he  came  to  a  spot  which  seemed 
to  offer  him  every  advantage  as  a  place  of 
ambush.  It  was  a  ledge  some  twenty  feet 
above  the  valley  level,  with  a  sort  of  natural 
parapet  behind  which  he  could  crouch 
and,  himself  unseen,  keep  an  eye  on  all 
the  glades  and  rimways  below.  Behind 
him  the  rock-face  was  so  nearly  perpen- 
dicular that  no  enemy  could  steal  upon  him 
from  the  rear.  He  laid  his  club  and  his 
spear  down  beside  him,  selected  one  of  his 
best  arrows,  and  hoped  that  a  fat  buck 
would  come  by,  or  one  of  those  little 
spotted  two-toed  horses  whose  flesh  was 
so  prized  by  the  People  of  the  Caves.  Such 
a  prize  would  be  a  proof  to  all  the  tribe  of 
the  p)otency  of  his  new  weapon. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  waited,  moveless 
save  for  his  ranging  eyes,  as  the  rock  on 
which  he  leaned.  To  a  hunter  like  Gr6m, 
schooled    to   infinite   patience,   tins  nwa 


nothing.  He  knew  that,  in  the  woods,  if 
one  waits  long  enough  and  keeps  still 
enough  he  is  boimd  to  see  something  inter- 
esting. At  last  it  came.  It  was  nei&er  the 
fat  buck  nor  the  little  two-toed  horse  with 
dappled  hide,  but  a  young  cow-buffalo. 
Gr6m  noticed  at  once  that  she  seemed 
nervous  and  puzzled.  She  seemed  to  sus- 
pect that  she  was  being  followed  and  was 
undecided  what  to  do.  Once  she  faced 
about  angrily,  staring  into  the  coverts 
behind  her,  and  made  as  if  to  charge.  Had 
she  been  an  old  cow  or  a  bull  she  would 
have  charged;  but  her  inexperience  made 
her  irresolute.  She  snorted,  faced  about 
again  and  moved  on,  ears,  eyes  and  wide 
nostrils  one  note  of  wrathful  interrogation. 
She  was  well  within  range,  but  Gr6m  would 
have  tried  a  shot  at  her  except  for  his 
seasoned  wariness.  He  would  rather  see, 
before  revealing  himself,  what  foe  it  was 
that  dared  to  trail  so  dangerous  a  quarry. 
The  buffalo  moved  on  slowly  out  of  range 
and  vanished  down  a  runway;  and  im- 
mediately the  pursuer  came  in  view. 

To  Gr6m's  amazement  it  was  neither  a 
lion  nor  a  bear.  It  was  a  man,  of  his  own 
tribe.  And  then  he  saw  it  was  none  other 
than  the  great  chief,  Bawr  himself,  hunting 
alone  after  his- haughty  and  daring  fashion. 
Between  Gr6m  and  Bawr  there  was  the 
fullest  understanding,  and  Gr6m  would 
have  whistled  that  plover-cry,  his  private 
signal,  but  for  the  risk  of  interfering  with 
Bawr's  chase.  Once  more,  therefore,  he 
held  himself  in  check;  while  Bawr,  his  eyes 
easily  reading  the  trail,  crept  on  with  the 
soimdless  step  of  a  wildcat. 

But  Gr6m  was  not  the  only  hunter  lying 
in  ambush  in  the  sun-drenched  ravine. 
Out  from  a  bed  of  tall  red-blooming  canna 
arose  the  diabolical  grinning  head  and 
monstrous  shoulders  of  a  sabre-tooth,  and 
stared  after  Bawr.  Then  the  whole  body 
emerged  with  a  noiseless  bound.  For  a 
second  the  gigantic  beast  stood  there,  with 
one  paw  upUfted,  its  golden-tawny  bulk 
seeming  to  quiver  in  the  downpour  of  in- 
tense sunlight.  It  was  a  third  as  tall  again 
at  the  shoulders  as  the  biggest  Himalayan 
tiger,  its  head  was  flat-skulled  like  a  tiger's 
and  its  upper  jaw  was  armed  with  two  long 
yellow  sabre-like  tusks,  projecting  down- 
ward below  the  lower  jaw.  This  appalling 
monster  started  after  Bawr  with  a  swift 
crouching  rush,  as  silent,  for  all  its  weight, 
^SkSiVXSkl^V'v^^^Qdwith  thistle-down. 
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Grdm  ki^t  to  his  feet  with  a  wild  yell 
of  warning,  at  the  same  time  letting  fly  an 
arrow.  In  his' haste  the  shaft  went  wide. 
Bawr,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  saw  the 
giant  beast  almost  upon  him.  With  a  tre- 
mendous botmd  he  gained  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  Dropping  his  club  and  spear  he 
sprang  desperately,  caught  a  branch,  and 
swung  himiself  upward. 

But  the  sfibre-tooth  was  already  at  his 
heels  before  he  had  time  to  swing  quite 
out  of  reach.  The  gigantic  brute  gathered 
itself  for  a  spring  which  would  have  en- 
abled it  to  pluck  Bawr  from  his  refuge  like 
a  ripe  fig.  But  that  spring  was  never  de- 
livered. With  a  roar  of  rage  the  monster 
turned  instead,  and  bit  furiously  at  the 
shaft  of  an  arrow  sticking  in  its  flank. 
Grdm's  second  shaft  had  flown  true;  and 
Bawr,  greatly  marveling,  drew  up  his  legs 
to  a  place  of  safety. 

With  the  fire  of  that  deep  wound  in  its 
entraib,  the  sabre-tooth  forgot  all  about 
its  quarry  in  the  tree.  It  had  caught  sight. 
ol  Gr6m  when  he  uttered  his  yell  of  warn- 
ing and  it  knew  instantly  whence  the 
strange  attack  had  come^  It  bit  oS  the 
protruding  shaft;  and  then,  fixing  its  dread- 
fuiiqres  on  Grdm,  it  ceased  its  snarling  and 
came  charging  for  the  ledge  with  a  rush 
whidi  seemed  likely  to  carry  it  clear  up  the 
twenty-foot  perpendicular  of  smooth  rock. 

Gr6m,  enamored  of  the  new  weapon, 
forgqt  the  spear  which  was  likely  to  be  far 
more  efficient  at  these  dose  quarters. 
Leaning  far  out  over  the  parapet  he  drew 
his  arrow  to  the  head  and  let  drive  just  as 
the  monster  reared  itself,  open-jawed,  at 
the  wall.  The  pointed  hickory  went  down 
into  the  gaping  gullet,  and  stood  out  some 
indies  at  Uie  side  of  the  neck.  With  a 
horrible  coughing  screech  the  monster 
recoil^,  put  its  head  between  its  paws,  and 
tried  to  claw  the  anguish  from  its  throat. 
But  after  a  moment  it  backed  away, 
gathered  itself  together,  and  sprang  for 
the  ledge.  It  recdved  another  of  Grom's 
shafts  deep  in  the  chest,  without  seeming 
to  notice  the  woimd;  and  its  impetus  was 
so  tremendous  that  it  succeeded  in  getting 
its  fore-paws  fixed  upon  the  ledge.  Cling- 
ing there,  its  enormous  pale  green  eyes 
staring  stnught  into  Gr6m*s,  it  struggled' 
to  <fraw  itsdf  up  all  the  way. 

Grdm  dropped  his  bow  beside  him  and 
readied  for  th$  #e8ir.    liis  hand  grasped 


the  club  instead,  but  there  was  no  time  to 
change.  Swinging  the  stone-head  weapon 
high  aboveliim,  he  brought  it  down  full  upon 
one  of  those  giant  paws  which  dutched  the 
edge  of  tbt  parapet.  Crushed  arid  numbed 
its  grip  f^^^way;  but  at  the  same  moment 
one  of  ttte  hinder  paws  got  over  the  edge  and 
dung.     And  there  the  monster  hung. 

Bawr,  meanwhile,  seeing  Grdm's  peril, 
had^fJi|[opped  from  his  tree,  snatched  up  his 
spear  and  club  and  rushed  in  to  the  rescue. 
It  was  couruge,  this;  of  the  finest,  .count- 
ing no  odds;  for  down  there  on  the.  I^el  he 
would  have  stood  no  ghost  Of  a  chance  had 
the  beast  turned  back  upon  him.  Grdm 
swung  up  his  club  for  another  blow.  But 
in  that  same  moment  the  great  glaring  eyes 
filmed  and  rolled  upwards;  blood  spouted 
from  between  the  gaping  jaws;  and  with  a 
spluttering'i^ugh  the  monster  lost  its  hold. 
It  fell  and -slowly  rolled  over  upon  its 
side,  pawing  the  air  aimlessly.  With 
fine  self-restraint  Bawr  refrained  from 
striking,  that  he  might  seem  to  usurp  no 
share  in  Grdm's  amazing  achievement.  He 
stood  leaning  upon  his  spear,  calmly  watch- 
ing the  last,  feeble  paroxysms,  till  Grdm 
came  scrambling  down  from  the  ledge  and 
stood  beside  him.  He  took  the  bow  smd  the 
slrfows  and  examined  them  in  silence.  Then 
he  turned  upon  Grdm  with  burning  eyjes. 

"You  found  the  Fire  for  our  pe(^e. 
You  saved  our  people  from  the  hordes  of 
the  Tree  Men.  You  have  saved  my  l^fe 
now,  slaying  the  monster  from  very  far  off 
with  these  little  sticks  which  you  have  made. 
It  is  you  who  should  be  Chief,  not  I." 

Grdm  laughed  and  shook  his  head.' 

"Bawr  is  the  better  man  of  us  two" 
said  he  positively,  "and  he  is  a  better  chief. 
He  governs  the  people,  whDe  I  go  away  and 
think  new  things.  And  he  is  my  friend. 
Look,  I  will  teach  him  now  this  new  thing, 
and  we  will  make  another  just  like  it,  that 
when  we  return  to  the  caves  Bawr  also 
shall  know  how  to  strike  from  very  far  off." 

With  their  rough-edged  spear-heads  of 
flint  they  set  themselves  to  the  skinning  of 
the  sabre-tooth.  They  then  went  back  to 
the  high  plateau  where  Bawr  was  taught 
to  shoot  a  straight  shaft.  And  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  returned  to  the  Fires  of 
the  Tribe,  carrying  between  them,  shoulder 
high,  slung  upon  their  two  spears,  this 
first  trophy  of  the  bow,  the  monstrous  head 
and  hide  of  the  sabre-tooth. 


The  nen'l^taliiienl  ^  '^i  the  Morntng  of^me**  ^U  «»vwx  ^  «ka  eKli  \ima^  «xv<dl^\»L 
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THE  ALLISON  PEARLS 

A   LANAGAN   STORY 

By  EDWARD  H.  HURLBUT 

Author  of:  Lanagan,  AmaUur  D^tectrvt;  Tkt  Jtrroldaon  Case 

HhutrauJ  ty  Arthur  CaktV 


Constance  Allison  is  socially  and  financially  the  most  interesting  and  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  merry  masked  dancers  at  a  Mardi  Or  as  hall  in  San  Francisco.  Heiress 
of  the  Allison  estate,  one  minor  asset  of  which  is  the  magnificent  Allison  hotel  where  the 
Mardi  Gras  is  being  celebrated,  she  wears  for  the  first  time  since  her  mother^  s  death  the  fam- 
ily's most  treasured  heirloom,  a  string  of  priceless  pearls.  Suddetdy  she  misses  them  from 
her  neck  and  says  to  her  escort,  Sterrett  Masters,  "5ee  that  no  one  leaves  the  hotel!  ^'  Masters 
notifies  the  house  detective,  and  Chief  of  Police  Leslie  himself  arrives  with  his  men.  An 
exciting  scene  follows  in  the  hoteVs  private  office  when  the  Chief  sharply  questions  Masters 
and  Raymond  Winkeppner  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Allison  and  her  friend  Miss  Ysobel 
Cadogan,  fiancie  of  Winkeppner.  Throughout,  Lanagan,  star  reporter  for  a  morning 
paper,  has  been  a  shrewd  observer.  He  decides  to  take  a  hand  in  the  detective  game,  now 
keenly  on,  for  the  capture  of  the  pearl  thief.  Meanwhile  the  Chief,  searching  Winkeppner 
and  Masters,  finds  a  pearl  in  the  tatter's  pocket.  To  save  Masters,  whom  she  loves.  Miss 
Allison  denies  that  the  jewel  is  hers.  Meanwhile  Leslie's  men  arrest  Chappie  Carrol, 
notorious  confidence  man  and  hotel  burglar,  as  he  leaves  the  ball-room  with  a  similar 
pearl  in  his  pocket.  Lanagan  learns  from  Miss  Allison's  maid  that  the  necklace  has 
no  pearls.  Within  an  hour  the  stolen  string  is  returned  by  a  bell-boy  to  its  owner, 
in  the  presence  of  her  father.  Chief  Leslie,  Detective  Douglas,  Masters  and  Lanagan, 
but  this  merely  increases  the  Chief's  suspicions  of  collusion  between  Carrol  and  Masters. 
Miss  Allison  counts  the  pearls.  Two  are  gone.  She  declares  thai  the  original  number 
was  only  loS,  Lanagan  knows  there  were  no.  That  same  night  the  necklace  is  again 
stolen,  while  Miss  Allison  is  asleep,  her  bedroom  being  entered  with  a  pass-key. 

LANAGAN  ON  THE  TRAIL 

THUS  it  happened  that  the  hundreds  Dynamic  Leslie  threw  himself  into  the 

of    thousands    of    San    Francisco's  collar  and  dragged  the  machinery  of  his 

citizenry  who  were  not  of  the  Four  department  after  him.     He  stripped  the 

Hundred,  and  who  were  not  at  the  Mardi  upper  office  of  every  available  man  and 

Gras  ball,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  spread   his   famous   net   down   over   that 

loss  of  the  Allison  pearls  until  the  seven-  northern  end  of  the  peninsula  that  harbors 

column  headlines  of  the  morning  papers  the  city.    And  in  the  days  of  Leslie,  when 

assailed  them  over  their  coffee,  had  scarcely  the  net  was  spread,  an  undersized  mouse 

completed  the  eager  reading  of  the  details  would  have  had  difficulty  crawling  aboard 

of  the  initial  theft  and  the  mysterious  re-  a  boat  at  the  waterfront  or  slipping  very 

turn,    when    the    afternoon    papers    were  far  south  down  the  suburban  and  village 

already  on  the  streets  with  flaring  extras  district  toward  San  Jose, 

heralding  the  astounding  fact  of  the  second  He  had  early  ordered  the  maid,  Jeanne,  to 

theft  of  the  gems.  headquarters  and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he 

*Thi8  Btory  beffan  in  the  September,  1914,  number. 
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and  his  hardest-headed  men  had  hammered 
at  her,  and  at  the  end  she  was  sent  back  to 
the  hotel  in  hysterical  protestations  of  inno- 
cence. Masters  had  been  given  another 
drubbing,  whipped  down  to  headquarters 
in  the  same  machine  that  returned  the  maid 
to  the  Allison.  Again  there  were  no  re- 
sults. Leslie's  shadow-men  had  already 
reported  that  Masters  had  not  left  his  room 
after  Reaching  there  shortly  after  midnight. 
He  had  not  so  much  as  used  his  telephone, 
save  to  call  Miss  Allison  once  during  the 
early  morning. 

Chappie  Carrol  had  been  battered,  but 
with  the  Chappie  it  was  more  than  hard 
heads  he  had  to  endure,  for  the  tough  fists 
of  exasperated  and  baffled  detectives  had 
more  than  once  been  the  reward  for  his 
ironical  levity.  He  had  come  by  the  infor- 
mation during  the  sweating  that  a  pearl 
had  been  also  found  on  Masters  and  from 
that  time  on  his  smooth  smile  had  met 
every  attack  and  in  unruffled  nonchalance 
— unruffled  save  when  a  fist  would  bang 
him  imder  the  ribs  or  give  him  that  sicken- 
ing, weakening  punch  in  the  small  of  the 
back — he  had  stuck  by  his  answer  that  he 
knew  no  more  about  how  the  pearl  came 
into  his  pocket  than  Masters  knew  how 
it  came  into  his  blouse. 

He  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that 
Masters'  prestige  and  standing  would  save 
Masters  unless  facts  absolutely  corrobora- 
tory were  discovered;  and  that  public 
opinion,  in  spite  of  his  reputation,  would 
hardly  stand  for  his  conviction  on  no 
greater  evidence  than  Leslie  had  against 
Masters. 

Indeed,  toward  the  last  when  he  had  been 
jarred  by  a  particularly  nasty  pimch  from 
Royan,  his  teeth  finally  showed. 

"I'll  get  you  for  that  if  I  swing,  Royan 
he  remarked  in  a  tone  of  deadly  meaning. 
"There  isn't  one  of  you  cowardly  dogs  man 
enough  to  meet  me  alone.  Meantime, 
Chief  Leslie,  if.  you're  not  going  to  pull 
Masters,  let  me  out  or  I'll  get  out  on  habeas 
corpus.  You've  got  nothing  more  on  me 
than  you  had  on  him." 

That  the  Chappie  spoke  the  truth  did 
not  tend  to  sweeten  Leslie's  humor.  They 
took  him  back  and  gave  him  the  dark  cell; 
but  that  last  remark  had  earned  him,  as  he 
well  knew  it  would,  as  fine  a  mauling  as  the 
scientific  manhandlers  of  the  upper  office 
ever  administered.  But  the  Chappie  was  a 
resourceful  and  experienced  rogue  and  it 
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was  not  many  hours  before  the  underground 
wires  out  of  the  prison  had  been  tapped, 
and  barrister  Lathrop,  chief  of  the  shyster 
lawyers,  had  applied  in  court  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  made  returnable  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

With  a  battalion  of  resourceful  police 
reporters  watching  every  move  at  head- 
quarters and  hanging  like  leeches  to  every 
person  brought  there  and  sweated,  it  was 
only  natural  that  before  the  last  editions 
of  the  afternoon  papers  had  gone  to  press 
the  facts  regarding  the  two  pearls  had  been 
disclosed.  The  earlier  editions  had  hinted 
strongly  at  Masters,  following  his  pro- 
longed sweating;  his  picture,  snapped  as  he 
was  leaving  headquarters,  stared  at  Miss 
Allison  late  that  afternoon,  grouped  in 
grim  equality  with  Jeanne,  the  maid,  and 
the  rogue's  gallery  front  and  profile  views 
of  Carrol. 

Allison  had  endeavored  to  keep  his 
daughter  from  seeing  the  papers,  but  she 
had  insisted  that  every  edition  of  every 
paper  be  brought  her.  At  five  o'clock, 
locked  alone  in  her  room,  she  had  tele- 
phoned the  Adams  detective  agency  and 
within  ten  minutes  she  was  in  conference 
with  Maggart,  chief  of  that  service,  a  man 
with  a  record  for  successful  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  conference  she  said: 

"It  isn't  the  pearls — not  the  value  or  the 
sentiment  attaching  to  them.  It's  my 
faith — my  intuition  in  Mr.  Masters — I 
want  him  cleared." 

Maggart  bowed  and  withdrew.  She 
attempted  to  locate  Masters  by  telephone 
and  then  she  sent  her  maid  to  his  rooms, 
thinking  he  was  refusing  to  answer  his 
telephone  for  fear  of  newspapermen.  He 
was  not  there.  Later  a  note  was  delivered 
to  her  by  a  bell-boy.  It  was  from  Masters, 
and  read: 

"To  tell  you  how  horribly  grieved  I  am  for 
the  terrible  situation  you  are  placed  in  through 
me  would  be  impossible.  I  am  releasing  you 
from  your  promise.  When  I  have  cleared  my 
jiame  I  will  return.  Until  I  do  and  unless  I  do, 
I  shall  not.  Keep  your  trust  in  me  for  a  little 
while,  no  matter  what  they  say.  And  please 
say  nothing  about  this  note.  Again,  I  only 
ask  you  to  keep  your  trust  in  me  no  matter 
what  happens." 

It  was  signed  merely  "Sterrett." 

For  a  long  time  the  harassed  heix^ess.  ^ 

the  Allisons  sat  and  stared  from 

dow,  shocked  and  terribly  hurt. 
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"Under  fire — to  run  away!  No,  no! 
That  cannot  be  the  man  I  love!  That  can- 
not be  Sterrett!  There  is  something  in- 
explicable here — something  that  none  of 
us  yet  seel  Some  awful  conspiracy!  It 
must  be  cleared!  It  must  be — it  shall  be  if 
the  power  is  in  money  and  man  to  dear 
it!" 

She  seized  the  telephone  and  called  for 
Maggart's  ofl&ce.  He  was  not  in.  To  the 
stenographer  who  answered  the  call  she 
gave  this  agitated  message: 

"Tell  him  Miss  Allison  says  to  spare  no 
expense!  Nothing!  I  must  have  results 
and  quickly!  And  tell  him  to  see  me  at 
once  you  get  in  touch  with  him — I  will 
await  him  in  my  apartments!" 

She  began  to  write.  In  a  few  moments 
she  summoned  a  bell-boy. 

"Take  these  to  the  three,  morning  pa- 
pers," she  said.  They  were  reading  notices 
and  were  as  follows: 

''$25,000  reward:  I  will  pay  this  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the  arrest  of  the 
pn^r  parties  concerned  with  the  theft  of  my 
pearls.    Constance  Allison." 

From  wj^ch  it  was  evident  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  fighting  spirit  that  had  made 
her  father  a  multi-millionaire  from  a  grub- 
staked miner  had  been  inherited  by  the 
Allison  heiress.    She  summoned  her  maid. 

'*I  will  go  down  to  dinner  with  Mrs. 
Haubert"  ^e  said,  her  chin  high.  From 
which  it  was  evident  again  that  even  though 
her  sweetheart  should  run  out  under  fire 
she  intended  to  face  her  ordeal.  She  ex- 
pected the  morning  papers  would  discover 
the  fact  of  his  disappearance  later.  But  her 
ordeal  began  coming  rather  more  quickly 
than  she  anticipated.  Her  telephone  rang. 
It  was  one  of  Uie  Times  men.  He  wanted 
to  know  if  she  could  say  where  Masters 
could  be  found  and  whether  she  had  heard 
a  rumor  that  he  had  left  the  city. 

Her  chin  was  a  bit  higher  and  her  eyes 
a  trifle  brighter  as  she  hung  up  the  'phone, 
informing  him  that  she  knew  nothing  of 
Mr.  Masters'  movements. 

"We  had  better  have  dinner  served  in 
our  rooms,  dear"  said  Mrs.  Haubert  gently. 

"I  see  no  reason  for  breaking  our  custom 
of  dining  downstairs"  replied  Miss  Allison, 
and  her  aunt  bowed  in  resignation  and  ac- 
companied her. 

As  she  walked  proudly  down  the  length 
of  the  cafe,  acknowledging  a  sympathetic 
bow  here  and  there,  she  noticed  in  a  corner^ 


at  a  single  table,  Latiagan,  leistirdy  sip- 
ping his  black  coffee  and  watching  h& 
curiously.  At  still  another  table  was 
Maggart.  Her*  brain  quickened.  There 
was  soatethkig  in  .the  assured  ease  of  man- 
ner both  of  Lanagan  and  Maggart  that  to 
her  suspicious  and  aroused  mind  seemed 
to  indicate  a  latent  purpose.  She  won- 
dered what  it  could  be  and,  once  seated, 
she  carefully  studied  all  of  the  tables,  turn- 
ing Carelessly  this  way  and  that,  endeavor- 
ing to  see  what  it  was  or  who  it  was  that 
brought  the  detectives  into  that  el^ant 
and  exclusive  room.  She  knew  enough  to 
know  that  detectives  and  reporters  were 
not  rfgulfur  frequenters  of  the  expensive 
cuisiii^  of  the:  Allison. 

Buded  with  the  menu  for  a  moment,  she 
looked.' toward  Maggart's  table  later  to  find 
that?  he  had  gone.  She  glanced  over  where 
Lanagan  had  been  seated.  He,  too,  had 
disappeared.  Puzzled,  she  glanced  around; 
but  so  far  as  she  could  see,  no  other  persons 
had  left  the  dining-room.  Her  dinner  was 
more  a  form  than  a  fact,  for  she  found  she 
could  eat  but  little,  and  she  soon  returned 
with  her  aunt  to  her  apartment,  tingling 
with  curiosity  to  know  what  those  two 
swift  exits  might  have  portended. 

Lanagan  had  quietly  arisen  and  idled 
from  the  dining-room  after  a  .bell-boy 
stepped  to  his  table  and  whispered  some- 
thing to  him.  Maggart,  wailing  but  a 
moment,  had  followed  Lanagan,  being 
careful  to  keep  out  of  sight  behind  con- 
venient pillars.  Lanagan  had  hurried, 
once  away  from  the  grill,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel.  The  bell-boy  indicated  a  young 
man  carrying  an  aUigator-skin  Gladstone 
suit-case,  who  was  just  stepping  into  a 
taxicab.  Lanagan  waited  only  until  the 
door  dosed  after  him,  and  crossed  to  the 
automobiles  parked  opposite  the  main 
entrance  and  stepped  within  another  taxi, 
the  driver  of  which,  who  had  apparently 
been  waiting  for  him,  cranked  his  car  and 
was  in  motion  before  Lanagan  was  seated. 

The  driver  glanced  bade  at  Lanagan, 
raising  his  eyebrows.  Lanagan  pointed 
to  the  taxi  just  rounding  into  Market 
street  and  motioned  to  follow  it.  In  and 
out  of  the  jam  of  traffic  the  two  machines 
chugged  until  they  turned  on  Golden  Gate 
avenue  and  sped  straight  out. 

Lanagan  glanced  frequently  back 
through  the  glass  door.  He  knew  Leslie 
had    the    hotel    thickly    plastered    with 
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plain-dothes  men  and  that  several  of  the 
newspapermen  had  been  in  the  lobby.  Evi- 
dently his  departure  had  been  executed 
with  such  carelessness  that  if  any  were 
watching  him  leave  they  were  thrown  off 
their  guard. 

The  avenue  was  comfortably  sprinkled 
with  automobiles  but  as  they  passed  Van 
Ness  avenue  and  had  a  fair  way  of  several 
blocks,  Lanagan  realized  that  a  taxi  fol- 
lowed him,  the  driver  in  the  livery  of  the 
Allison.  It  was  enough  to  stir  him  to 
action.  He  leaned  forward,  opening  the 
window. 

"It  looks  like  we're  followed.  Tommy" 
he  said.  ''Do  you  know  the  man  who  has 
the  machine  ahead?" 

"Sure.    Harry  Harper." 

"Can  you  reach  him  later  if  we  drop  him 
now  to  lose  this  other?" 

"I  think  it  can  be  done,  sir"  replied 
Tommy. 

Lanagan  gave  an  instant  to  swift  thought. 
"I'll  have  to  chance  it"  he  muttered  to 
himself,  "or  take  the  risk  of  spilling  my 
entire  hand.  And  there  isn't  a  majack  in 
the  whole  bunch  got  this  particular  lead. 
Maybe  it  will  be  as  well.  Tliis  chap  appar- 
ently bn't  giving  any  thought  to  being 
followed.  Maybe  it's  best  after  all.  Watch 
your  chance.  Tommy"  he  said.  "They're 
about  seventy-five  yards  back  of  us  now. 
Give  the  man  ahead  more  rope.  Give  him 
a  block." 

They  were  speeding  up  the  grade  toward 
Divisadero  street.  The  leading  car  swung 
south  on  Divisadero,  just  ahead  of  a  trolley 
car. 

"Now"  cried  Lanagan  briskly,  "we'll 
pocket  this  lad  right  here.  Slow  down." 
The  chauffeur  did  so.  The  car  following 
failed  to  slow  inmiediately;  then  the  chauf« 
feur  evidently  received  an  imperative  com- 
mand from  within,  for  he  slowed,  although 
the  distance  had  been  shortened  to  about 
twenty  yards.  Then  the  occupant  of  the 
third  car  evidently  had  another  hunch. 
Possibly  fearing  suspicion  might  be  at- 
tracted to  him  by  sucn  a  maneuver  he  sud- 
denly leaned  forward — as  Lanagan  ob- 
served, watching  him  through  the  four-by- 
six  window — and  the  taxi  darted  up  to 
turn  aside  and  pass  them. 

"Now,  Tommy,  quick,  to  the  4eft!" 
shot  Lanagan^  and  Tommy,  one  of  those 
invaluable  hotel  attaches,  a  man  who 
heroizes  all  newspapermen,  and  particu- 


larly Jack  Lanagan,  did  so.  There  was  a 
quick  throwing  of  brakes  from  the  third 
car.  "Stop!"  cried  Lanagan,  and  Tonmiy 
stopped;  and  the  car  behind  them  stopped 
as  quickly,  janrntied  into  the  curbstone. 

Lanagan  opened  his  door  and  leisurely 
stepped  out.  The  occupant  of  the  other 
car  had  sunk  back  into  the  comer  of  his 
machine,  but  the  unruffled  Lanagan,  smih'ng 
cynically,  opened  the  door  and  looked  in. 

"Oh,  hello,  Maggari!  It's  you!  Bless 
yoiu:  little  private-detective  heart!  Your 
man  seems  to  have  jammed  his  clutch. 
Not  accustomed  to  stopping  so  suddenly, 
I  presume.  Come.  Get  in  with  me.  I'll 
drive  you  back  down  town;  or  anywhere 
else  you  say.    Agreeable?" 

Maggart,  flushed  from  cover,  suddenly 
leaped  out  the  other  door  and  ran  the  few 
steps  to  the  summit  of  the  grade,  turning 
to  glance  quickly  south  on  Divisadero 
street. 

"Hullo!  What's  up?"  called  Lanagan 
solicitously  following  him.  "What  do  you 
see?" 

But  Lanagan  shot  one  swift  look  down 
Divisadero  himself.  Three  blocks  away 
the  trolley  car  rumbled.  The  taxi  was  not 
in  sight.  Lanagan  grinned  and  reflected 
inwardly:  "But  I'U  have  to  lock  Mr. 
Harper  up  from  this  bird.  Because  Mr. 
Maggart  is  no  fool  and  he'll  make  a  drive 
on  him."  Aloud  he  said:  "When  you're 
through  surveying  the  beauties  of  south 
Divisadero  street,  Maggart,  my  machine 
is  still  at  your  service." 

Maggart  finally  turned  and  walked  back 
to  his  own  car.  His  momentary  chagrin 
was  quickly  masked.  "Oh,  sure.  Jack. 
If  this  boy  can't  lick  the  car  into  shape, 
I'll  be  glad  to  join  you.  What  brings  you 
out  here?" 

"Thinking  of  buying  some  real  estate." 

"Oh,  I  see.  On  some  of  that  $25,cco 
reward,  eh?" 

"For  what?"  asked  Lanagan,  innocently 
enough,  and  Maggart  mentally  kicked 
himself.  Miss  Allison  had  informed  him 
she  was  to  offer  the  reward  and  he  had  for 
the  moment  forgotten  that  it  was  not  al- 
ready published.  Maggart  made  the  best 
of  it. 

"Oh,  for  the  Allison  pearls." 

"So!"  gritted  Lanagan.  "You're  as 
clumsy  as  ever,  Maggart.  You're  working 
for  Miss  Allison  on  the  quiet,  are  you? 
And  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  trail  me? 
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but  I  saw  no  reference  to  the  scene  last 
night.  Of  course  you  are  not  going  to 
mention  that?" 

''Enquirer  men  arc  not  expected  to  dis- 
cuss what  their  paper  is  or  is  not  going  to 
do"  replied  Lanagan,  indifferently. 

Winkeppner  frowned.  'That  means,  I 
suppose,  that  you  are  going  to  use  it  to- 
morrow?" 

"You  mAy  take  it  any  way  you  like." 

"I  only  want  to  say"  Winkeppner  went 
on,  evidently  laboring  for  self  control, 
where  his  disposition  would  have  been  for 
an  outburst,  "that  what  little  wine  I  had 
last  night  seemed  to  have  gone  to  my  head. 
I  insist  on  correcting  the  impression  I 
made.  It  was  unreasonable  and  inexpli- 
cable in  me  to  speak  to  and  of  Masters  as  I 
did.  You  will  understand  from  this,  will 
you,  that  my  insinuations  were  absolutely 
groundless — inspired  by  a  minor  personal 
difference  we  may  have  had?" 

"I  will  understand  something  of  that 
sort,  yes"  answered  Lanagan,  with  the  same 
exasperating  insolence.  "I  wish"  he  con- 
tinued, holding  up  one  hand  wamingly, 
as  Winkeppner's  eyes  flashed  ominously, 
"I  wish  you  would  not  excite  yourself. 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Why  did 
you  so  dance  last  night  that  you  kept  close 
to  Miss  Allison  and  Masters  after  the  epi- 
sode of  the  boot  buckle?" 

Winkeppner  stared  down  at  Lanagan  for 
an  instant  without  speaking. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  imtil  this 
moment  that  I  had  done  so"  he  replied 
slowly.  "Possibly  I  did"  he  added  reluc- 
tantly. "If  so  it  was  merely  some  desire 
to  watch  her,  I  suppose;  there  is  something 
about   her   that   is   always^— charming   to 


me. 
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"I  see"  said  Lanagan.  "If  you  will 
pardon  the  familiarity,  I  might  suggest 
that  it  isn't  quite  so  easy  for  you  to  sub- 
stitute Miss  Cadogan  for  Miss  Allison? 
Isn't  that  about  it?"  He  spoke  lightly 
and  looked  frankly  at  Winkeppner,  who 
sat  down  beside  him,  uncertain  for  a  mo- 
ment how  to  take  the  situation  and  the 
remark. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  resent  that  re- 
mark" said  Winkeppner,  tentatively.  "But 
I  won't,  my  temper  got  me  into  enough  of 
a  bourgeoise  situation  last  night  without 
yielding  to  it  again.  However,  it  is  one 
you  cannot  expect  me  to  answer." 

''No''  replied  Lanagan,  "hardly.    You 


might  tell  me,  though,  what  your  theory 
is  regarding  Masters'  disappearance." 

Winkeppner  started,  in  spite  of  himself. 
"Why  should  1  know  anything  about 
that?"  he  said  violently.  "Why  do  you  all 
ask  me  that  question?  What  interest  have 
I  in  him?  We  are  not  friends — it  is  hardly 
likely  he  would  have  taken  me  into  hK 
confidence  if  he  had  decided  to  skip  out." 

"Who  else  has  asked  you  the  question?" 
Lanagan  was  imperturbable. 

"Who  else?  Why,  I  have  just  gotten 
through  with  a  half-an-hour's  sweat-box 
down  at  police  headquarters  with  that  ac- 
cursed Leslie  doing  everything  but  charging 
me  with  murdering  the  man!  I'll  have  a 
defamation  of  character  suit  on  him  when 
this  thing  is  over!" 

If  Lanagan  was  surprised  at  this  infor- 
mation as  to  Leslie's  line  of  activity,  he 
did  not  show  it.  Winkeppner  swiftly  re- 
gretted his  hasty  outburst — he  was  supply- 
ing a  newspaperman  with  things  that 
might  get  into  print,  he  reasoned. 

"Of  course,  he  didn't  go  quite  that  far" 
he  corrected  lamely.  "He  thought  I  might 
have  known  something  about  his  habits 
or  where  he  might  go  to  spend  a  few  days 
while  things  quieted  down  a  bit." 

"But  you  didn't?" 

"I  certainly  did  not"  responded  the 
broker  warmly.  "If  I  did  I  would  only  be 
too  glad  to  say  so — to  close  that  confounded 
policeman's  mouth,  if  nothing  else." 

"You  danced  near  Miss  Allison  for  se\- 
eral  dances"  continued  Lanagan,  watching 
Winkeppner  from  half-closed  lids.  "When 
did  you  first  notice  the  necklace  had  dis- 
appeared?"" 

"Not  until  the  immasking  and  we  walked 
over  to  where  she  and  Masters  were  talk- 
ing" he  replied  promptly. 

"May  I  ask  what  time  you  left  your 
oflSce  this  afternoon?"  Lanagan  asked. 

Winkeppner  glanced  at  him  with  a  mo- 
mentary suspicion  and  uncertainty.  The 
fleeting  expression  of  unrest  was  not  lost 
upon  Lanagan.  But  Winkeppner,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  continued 
answering  with  the  frankness  that  he  had 
set  himself  to  exhibit. 

"About  three  o'clock*'*  he  said.  "I  had 
some  business  matters  to  af(,tSe&d  to.  My* 
office  closes  at  four  and  t  telephoned  at 
four  and  learned  the  police  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  went  to  Leslie's  office,  remained 
there  for  half  an  hour,  attended  some  more 
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business  for  a  couple  of  hours,  had  a  drink 
or  two  at  the  Yellowstone  and  came  here." 

"Where  are  you  going  from  here?  If 
there  are  any  developments  I  may  wish  to 
get  you  on  the  wire." 

"I  am  going  to  my  club — the  Bachelors' 
— ^for  dinner.  I  have  no  engagement  for 
the  evening  and  will  probably  remain  at 
the  club  until  I  retire.  I  hope  now  I  have 
satisfied  you  of  my  entire  sincerity  in  wish- 
ing you  to  forget  that  scene  last  night — as 
being  purely  a  by-product  of  a  mixture  of 
champagne  and  an  old  jealousy." 

"I  could  not  have  asked  you  to  answer 
my  questions  more  satisfactorily"  replied 
Lanagan  affably.     "Have  a  Martini?" 

They  ordered  the  drink  and  after  greet- 
ing friends  for  a  few  moments  Winkeppner 
left.  No.  sooner  was  he  out  of  sight  than 
Lanagan,  making  his  way  leisurely  from  the 
buffet  to  the  lobby,  and  so  to  the  street, 
then  hurried  aroimd  the  comer  to  Steven- 
son street,  where  the  faithful  Tommy  was 
dozing  on  the  seat  of  his  taxi. 

"Bush-street  office  of  the  telephone  com- 
pany" said  Lanagan.     "Make  time." 

They  were  there  in  a  few  moments.  "Wait 
for  me  up  at  Grant  avenue  and  Sutter"  said 
Lanagan  crisply,  "if  you  wait  all  night." 

It  was  shortly  after  eight  o'clock.  The 
manager  had  gone  for  the  day.  Lanagan 
found  the  chief  operator.  To  her  he  handed 
a  letter.    She  glanced  at  it  and  said:    "It 


is  against  all  rules  of  the  company,  but  I 
cannot  ignore  a  letter  from  the  president." 

She  walked  with  Lanagan  to  another 
part  of  the  building,  where  a  woman  sat  at 
a  single  switchboard. 

"This  is  Mr.  Smith"  said  the  chief  oper- 
ator to  the  woman.  "He  has  inspector 
authority  for  the  night.  Give  him  whatever 
privileges  he  wants  at  the  listening  board." 
She  bowed  and  withdrew,  first  taking  off 
her  operator's  cap  and  handing  it  to  Lana- 
gan.   "I  will  get  another"  she  said. 

Lanagan,  seated  at  the  "listening  board" 
of  the  telephone  company — the  switch- 
board that  has  the  authority  to  listen 
to  conversations — was  enjoying  a  privilege 
that  Chief  of  Police  Leslie  had  fought 
for  years  to  secure.  Its  value  to  the  poUce 
department  is  obvious;  so  would  be  the  evil 
should  the  privilege  fall  into  abuse.  Lana- 
gan himself  had  many  times  on  important 
cases  endeavored  to  get  the  same  privi- 
lege: but  this  was  the  first  case  where  the 
man  he  worked  for — ^Allison — was  a  di- 
rector in  the  telephone  company.  The 
letter  Lanagan  had  persuaded  Allison  to 
secure  for  Um,  giving  him  the  privilege 
of  the  wires. 

"What  number  or  numbers  is  it  you  wish 
to  listen  to?"  asked  the  operator  at  the  desk. 

"Franklin   2026"   replied  Lanagan. 

It  was  the  telephone  number  of  the 
Bachelors'  Club. 


The  next  instalment  of  **The  Allbon  Pearli**  will  appear  In  the  Jannaiy  number,  entitled 

**The  Veiled  Woman" 


INVOCATION 


By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 


Thine  arms  are  wide,  O  Night,  thy  touch  is  tender; 

Beneath  thine  even-song  the  earth  has  found  sweet  sleep; 
Thy  kiss  is  balm;  thou  art  a  gentle  sender 

Of  peace  to  those  who  through  the  day  life-harvests  reap. 

I  see  them  slumber,  hushed  in  hut  and  palace, 
While  o'er  them  bend  the  angels  of  their  dreams: 

I  see  in  gardens  old  the  roses,  each  a  chalice. 

Brim  with  the  dew;  I  hear  the  lyre  of  woodland  streams. 

Their  sleep  is  sweet,  yet  ere  thou  hast  departed, 
O  Night,  thy  healing  kiss  give  those  who  cannot  rest; 

The  one  alone,  the  ill,  the  broken-hearted, 
The  weeping  mother  with  a  shadow  at  hei  bk\^:&^\ 


A  Giant  Sitting  Down 


IN  this  day  of  wholesale  reserves,  pre- 
serves and  preemptions,  conservation 
seems  quite  as  venerable  as  our  other 
articles  of  faith.  It  isn't.  Conservation 
seems  like  a  flower  that  blossomed  as  natur- 
ally in  the  public  consciousness  as  a  gera- 
nium in  a  window  box.  It  never  did.  Most 
people  think  the  idea  began  with  The 
Colonel.  It  came  to  The  Colonel  across  a 
tennis  net  from  Gifford  Pinchot.  It  came 
to  Pinchot  in  the  woods.  Everybody 
admits  now  that  it  was  an  inspiration.  Two 
men  might  admit  that  a  lot  of  the  inspira- 
tion came  to  Pinchot  along  with  the  smoke 
from  Charlie  Cristadoro's  pif)e. 

They  were  fishin'.  Their  stream  ran 
through  a  virgin  forest  in  Minnesota. 
Somebody  was  planning  to  fell  that  forest. 
The  forest  was  essential  to  the  watershed 
and  to  the  good  of  the  people — maybe  to 
the  good  of  the  fishin'.  Cristadoro,  always 
a  dreamer,  foresaw  it  being  saved  to  the 
people  by  their  government.  It  was  saved 
—when  both  men  had  done  a  lot  of  things 
vastly  more  energetic  than  dreaming. 
After  that  the  only  way  you  could  have  got 
conservation  out  of  Uncle  Sam's  head  would 
have  been  by  amputating  at  the  level  of 
his  ears. 

Conservation  really  began  back  of  the 
forest  incident,  in  a  stomach-ache.  Charles 
Cristadoro  had  it  after  he  had  eaten  a 
leaden  loaf  in  a  farmhouse.  All  day  he 
had  been  noting  as  he  rode  along  that  the 
farm  crops  of  the  neighborhcwd  would 
hardly  pay  the  taxes.  Now  he  wondered 
how  much  leaden  loaves  had  had  to  do 
with  farm  failing.  Being  a  dreamer  he 
set  out  to  put  into  the  farm  kitchen  a  loaf 
fit  for  food.    He  spent  years  in  an  investi- 


gation having  as  its  object  the  ooDservaticHi 
of  the  American  stomach.  He  grew  into 
an  authority  on  foodstuffs.  The  wheat 
lands,  he  discovered,  had  lost  thdr  nitro- 
gen; the  wheat  its  gluten.  He  was  active 
in  moving  Secretary  Wilson  to  send  an 
expert  on  a  world  hunt  for  a  wheat  that 
would  refresh  the  fields.  The  e:^rt 
brought  durum  from  Russia.  It  has  come 
near  to  solving  the  problem. 

Having  improved  the  grain,  Conserva- 
tionist No.  I  set  out  to  improve  the  milling. 
The  biggest  millers  foimd  his  fingers  in  their 
flour.  When  he  talked  they  were  glad  to 
listen.  One  standard  flour  he  originated. 
Next  he  invaded  the  kitchen.  The  house- 
wife wore  a  worried  look,  for  she  knew  that 
bread-making  is  both  a  science  and  an  art. 
Cristadoro  had  a  vision  of  a  dough-mixing 
machine  that  would  enable  a  woman  to  be 
both  scientist  and  artist  with  one  hand. 
He  spent  fifteen  years  and  thirty  thousand 
dollars  in  perfecting  a  machine  which  some 
day  somebody  will  manufacture  and  pass 
out  to  the  waiting  housewife  for  six  bits. 

A  baby  crying  in  the  night  taught  him 
the  necessity  for  better  milk.  He  made 
himself  the  best  infonned  cowless  milk- 
man in  the  country.  He  made  the  term 
"pasteurize"  an  American  word.  He  went 
beyond  pasteurization.  He  introduced 
clarification;  then  he  insisted  on  it;  then  he 
got  it  into  the  laws.  He  was  the  never- 
failing  inspiration  of  Nathan  Strauss  in  the 
crusade  that  gave  New  York  non-baby- 
killing  milk.  He  found  time  to  pull  the 
dairyman's  hands  out  of  the  butter. 

When  he  had  got  the  bone  out  of  biscuit 
Cristadoro  planned  to  put  muscle  into 
macaroni.    He  did  it.    He  has  been  the 
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Cristadoro  was  one  of  Campbell's  first 
converts  to  dry-fanning.  Realizing  the 
national  importance  of  the  idea,  the  con- 
vert turned  his  sixteen-inch  howitzers  to 
the  business  of  waking  up  the  farmers  to 
it.  He  is  the  official  historian  of  the  Na- 
tional Dry-farming  Association  today.  He 
is  one  of  its  best  known  members.  He  has 
never  attended  one  of  its  sessions.  But 
cracky,  how  they  have  heard  from  him  I 

Eight  years  ago  this  man  moved  from 
St.  Paul  to  California — ^from  one  comer 
of  his  parish  to  another.  He  has  a  little 
bungalow  on  Point  Loma.  He  is  known 
as  the  Sage  of  the  Lath  House.  In  an  airy 
little  pavilion  overlooking  San  Diego  bay 
he  sits  in  a  huge  chair  and  drives  a  fountain 
pen.  Usually  he  works  under  the  eight- 
hour  law — eight  hours  before  lunch  and 
eight  hours  afterward.  His  mail  is  enor- 
mous. Many  of  the  letters  b^  for  articles. 
The  articles  are  for  the  public  good.  Edi- 
tors never  seem  to  thmk  of  paying  for 
them.  Perhaps  they  do  not  understand 
that  such  a  thorough  philanthropist  could 
be  anything  but  rich.  They  don't  know 
that  during  his  crusades  riches  took  wings 
and  that  he  was  not  a  soldier  who  could 
desert  the  public  cause  to  pursue  them. 
He  dips  his  crust  in  the  milk  of  gratitude — 
often  the  skim  milk — of  gratitude,  and 
smiles. 

Here  is  what  happened  in  the  Lath  House 
on  a  recent  morning — a  fair  sample:  A 
stranger  came  to  consult  the  Sage  on  the 
advisability  of  purchasing  a  twenty-five 
acre  tract  to  grow  olives.  The  Sage  ap- 
proved. An  inunediate  answer  was  de- 
manded by  a  man  who  wished  to  learn 
how  to  select  a  flock  of  plume-producing 
ostriches  and  where  to  buy  them.  The  free 
advice  was  followed  by  the  purchase  of 
birds  at  five  hundred  dollars  a  pair.  The 
commander  of  the  nearby  fort  phoned 
over  to  ask  what  he  should  do  about  the 
worms  that  were  foraging  the  regimental 
cabbages.  While  the  Sage  was  answering 
a  correspondent  who  wished  to  raise  edible 
snails,  an  anxious  mother  interrupted  to 
talk  about  a  change  of  diet  for  her  baby. 

Mr.   Cristadoro  has  advanced  dairying 
in  California  and  wet  as  well  as  dry  farm- 
ing.   His  fountain  pen  has  been  the  hammer 
that  drove  bills  through  the  Legislature 
providing  money  for  needed  experiments. 
Legislators  know  his  handwriting  nagYity 
well.     He   originated   the   tenn  "pocVel 


handkerchief  farm/*  and  mristied  many 
pocket  handkerchief  fannera  to  vnxk  out 
their  salvation.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  preach  through  newspaper  and  in  com- 
mimications  to  growers'  ajwormtimis  the 
ddlars  and  sense  in  standardizii^  Ciili« 
forma  fruits.  The  Department  en  Agri- 
culture of  the  University  of  CaJifamia 
should  reward  him  with  a  degree.  He  agi- 
tated the  '%aick  country"  development 
movement  that  is  having  such  big  fruition 
in  San  Di^^  county.  Be  got  a  powerfiil 
organization  on  the  job.  A  big  convention 
was  called  to  order. 

"Where's  Cristadoio?''  adelq^ateshouted 
''He's  been  peppering  me  wnh  letters;  I 
want  to  see  Ins  &ce.  What,  not  here? 
Whv,  it's  only  three  miles  to  Pt  Lcxna.  If 
he  hasn't  a  horse  he  might  have  walked." 

Mr.  Cristadoro,  the  shouter  was  in- 
formed, could  not  walk  three  miles.  He 
could  hardly  walk  three  yards.  This  man 
who  has  the  mental  energy  of  a  dozen  mai 
is  an  invalid  who  sits  fdl  day  in  a  chair 
because  he  must.  Never  was  more  unwill- 
ing prisoner.  Occasionally  be  is  lifted  into 
an  automobfle  for  a  ride.  The  diouter 
and  others  carried  him  bodily  to  the  San 
Diego  convention  and  he  sat  on  a  table 
and  told  them  things  they  will  never  foiget 

But  his  mind  and  his  heart  are  wholel 
Gifford  Pinchot,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Nathan 
Strauss — ^many  men  of  note  love  to  sit 
with  the  Sage  in  his  little  Latii  House.  To 
most  men  that  privilege  would  be  like  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel. 

Does  the  Sage  suffer  much?  Nobody 
ever  heard  him  say  so.  Nobody  ever  saw 
behind  his  smile.  And  yet — well,  in  the 
hours  when  others  were  sleeping  he  has 
used  reams  and  reams  of  paper  in  writing 
charming  and  absorbing  tales  that  so 
gripped  the  minds  of  patients  in  hospitals 
and  other  shut-ins  to  whom  the  original 
copies  were  sent  that  they  forgot  the 
leaden  body  and  for  a  predous  speU  they 
soared  with  the  Sage  of  the  Lath  House 
and  were  free.  Rufus  Steele. 


A  Pessimist  on  the  Gridiron 

IN  the  Northwest,  where  the  gods  con- 
spire to  make  active  men,  lives  Gilmour 
D'obie,  the  idol  of  thousands.     Gilmour 
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football  into  hundreds  of  youthful  heads. 
During  those  nine  years  a  team  that  he  had 
coached  has  not  been  beaten  in  a  sn^ 
game.  The  University  of  Washington  team 
he  has  led  six  consecutive  times  to  the 
northwestern  conference  championsfa^i. 
Such  a  record  probably  never  has  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  college  footbalL 
It  is  perhaps  unparalleled  anywhere.  And 
to  what  is  it  due? 

To  observe  Dobie  on  a  gridiron,  where 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  thousands,  young 
and  old  alike,  one  hardly  knows  what  to 
think.  He  is  so  quiet,  yet  apparently  ab- 
sorbed mind  and  soul  in  the  game.  There 
is  an  uncanny  mysteriousness  about  him 
sometimes  when  he  moves  along  the  dialk- 
marked  edge  of  the  field,  following  the  ad-  - 
vance  of  the  players.  He  is  an  enigma  when 
college  yells  start  to  ring  out,  iJtort  and 
snappy  or  prolonged  and  wailing,  and  the 
teams  trot  out  on  the  field.  -  But  when  <Hie 
sees  him  after  a  game,  calm  and  cool  and 
undisturbed,  quiet  though  receiving  con- 
gratulations from  himdreds  of  staid  grad- 
uates and  enthusiastic,  admiring  under- 
graduates, one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
whether  this  unassuming  demeanor  is  but 
amask  for  an  acutely  active  mind  and  an  ener- 
getic body,  wrapped  up  in  the  business  of 
football.  One  may  talk  with  hun.  He  will 
answer  questions  readily.  One  may  ask 
him  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a  cxiach. 
Instantly  he  will  reply:  "Pound  out  over- 
confidence  from  your  men  and  you'll  win 
most  any  time." 

Dobie,  now  in  his  tenth  season  of  cham- 
pion-making, tells  of  the  days  when  be  was 
a  quarterbadc  on  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota football  team  thirteen  years  ago: 
"Our  greatest  rival  was  Wisconsin.  We 
skinned  'em  one  year  with  comparative 
ease,  and  the  next  season  we  thought  we'd 
have  a  snap.  We  trained  and  we  practised, 
more  from  routine  than  otherwise.  When 
we  met  the  Badgers  we  were  surprised. 
Somehow  they  seemed  to  have  the  jump 
on  us  all  around.  We  couldn't  see  how  it 
was  possible,  but  it  was.  We  were  licked. 
I  learned  my  lesson  right  there."  Dobie's 
coaching  days  began  soon  afterward,  and 
the  creed  he  followed  during  nine  years  of 
football  strife  took  shape — "Pound  out 
over-confidence  from  your  men." 

In  the  northwest  Dobie  is  known  as  a 
pessimist.  He  is  the  prize  ^>ess\mi&t  ol 
many  states.    Every  fall,  when  the  iooOiatt 


season  approadies,  one  wfll  hear  mbA  ntd 
on  evoy  hand  reports  of  Dobie's  teun. 
The  men  are  out  of  OMiditiOB,  men  dnba, 
unfit  to  battle  with  the  otliar  OBoSame 
devens,  sure  to  loK,  with  no  pCMfldediance 
(rf  winning.  He  has  been  stjFlecE  "Gkcnqr 
Ca"  by  the  sport  writcn  of  the  aarthwe*. 
They  acknowledge  that  DoUe  haa  po  eqoal 
OS  a  di^enser  M  haid^iA  tdes.    Wnco 

critics  t.KinW  his  ma*-!!™*  is  M la^tim  at  lis 

best  be  w3i' point  out  the  poor,  i*™**"* 
omditioa  of  the  team; 


blows  the  final  whistle 


to  tdl  about  die  in|ur 
in  the  game,  prapanng,  as  it  were,  for  the 
next  contest.  "nirou^Kiut'die  season  ha 
men  are  ever  on  edge,  fighting  to  ahnr  hnn 
that  tbcy  are  in  the  rumiing,  and  that  Im 
pessimism  is  uawairantcd. 

Dobie,  idol  coadi  of  Washington,  has 
solved  the  puzzle  erf  football  science.  He 
has  seen  what  needed  to  be  doot,  and  he 
has  done  it,  conastently,  for  nine  years. 
He  has  made  pessimism  bay.  - 

EUL  E.   HUKJA. 


The  Hostess  of  the  Inn 


ONE  of  the  greatest  oommands  ever 
given  to  men  by  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth  is  "Feed  my  lambs,  feed 
my  sheep."  He  saw  with  all-seeing  eyes 
that  all  persons  were  hungry;  hungry  for 
food  that  would  nourish  their  bodies, 
hungry  for  food  that  would  nourish  their 
minds,  and  hungry  for  ^iritual  food  that 
would  nourish  their  souls  and  fill  them  with 
the  desire  to  express  their  personal  power  in 
service  to  their  neighbors. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  place  in  America  have 
these  three  hungers  been  given  greater  at- 
tention than  right  here  in  the  Glcnwood 
Mission  Inn  at  Riverside,  California.  While 
I  am  writing  this,  the  sunshine  is  flooding 
the  green  earth  with  rolendor.  In  the 
trees  outside  my  window  the  birds  are  sing- 
ing. From  the  orange  groves  comes  the 
fragrance  of  fruit  and  blossom. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  things  I  wish  to 
write.  Their  value  sinks  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  the  gifts  of  God  mani- 
ie5.\KdYE\\h£^c»inaUUes^  men  and  women. 
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practical  materializing  of  his  great  ideal. 
His  sister,  Mrs.  Richardson,  wholesome, 
calm,  soft-voiced,  radiant,  working  with 
the  silent  efficiency  of  electricity,  is  the 
manager.  From  her  office  speed  the  com- 
mands that  make  of  this  place  a  shrine 
whose  spirit  is  true  hospitality.  Frank 
Miller  had  the  vision  of  an  Inn  in  which 
might  be  found  that  welcome,  touched  with 
spirituality,  which  characterized  the  mis- 
sions of  an  earlier  day.  How  well  he  has 
succeeded  only  those  who  have  lived  here 
can  know.  And  only  those  can  also  imder- 
stand  the  part  Alice  Richardson  has  played 
in  that  success. 

Away  back  in  the  long  ago  all  the  work  in 
the  place  was  done  by  the  members  of  the 
Miller  family.  They  peeled  the  potatoes, 
shelled  the  peas,  baked  the  bread  and 
carried  serving  trays.  The  original  hotel, 
the  old  family  home,  is  now  used  as  a  tea- 
room— a  place  so  small  tHat  it  *bears  about 
the  same  relation  to  the  great  Inn  as  doe^ 
a  grain  of  wheat  to  a  harvest. 

Mrs.  Richardson  was  the  first  white  wait- 
ress in  southern  California.  Because  she 
has  lived  their  life  she  understands  the  needs 
of  her  worker^.  They  are  her  friends.  She 
realizes  that  diey  are  but  extensions  of  her- 
self— they  do  what  she  herself  would  love 
to  do.  Upon  her  shoulders  rest  the  respon- 
sibilities of  managing  the  hotel.    She  is  the 


buyer  of  food,  the  hirer  of  hdp,  the  jvidgt 
before  whom  problems  of  managiement  are 
placed  for  solution. 

She  moves  quietly  and  gently.  To  look 
at  her  one  would  not  think  that  to  her  is  due 
much  of  the  smoothness  of  the  Inn's  life. 
One  moment  she  is  seated  at  her  desk  r^ 
ceiving  reports  and  giving  directions.  Five 
minutes  later  she  is  Bering  a  bag  of  oranges 
and  a  bouquet  to  some  parting  guest.  The 
kitchen  may  daim  her  tar  ten  minutes;  then 
she  will  be  found  in  the  tea-room  playing 
with  perfect  poise  the  part  of  hostess. 

Keen  And  alert  as  she  is  in  the  realm  of 
busing  she  finds  time  for  countless  acts  of 
what  the  worid  would  call  charity.  To 
Alice  Ridiaiyism  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
charity.  When  she  gives  to  those  less  for- 
tunate she  thanks  them  for  the  opportunity 
they  have  given  her  for  self-expression. 

This  woman,  has  become  a  woman  of 
power  because  she  has  ever  been  dominated 
by  a  desire  to  give  the  best  to  all  people. 
She  believes  today  that  the  highest  ideak 
are  the  most  practical,  and  that  the  public 
will  respond  to  all  influences  which  nuJke  for 
growth  toward  greater  beauty.  To  Frank 
Miller,  the  practical  dreamer,  thQ.wQrldowes 
much  for  this  Mission  Inn,  but  to  ms  sister 
and  co-worker  the  p)e^le  in  this  house  fnust 
offer  thanks  for  her  manner  of  materializing 
the  spirit  of  ho^itality.  Thoicas  Dreier. 


CHRIS'MAS  IN  CAUFORNY 

By  FRANK  HOWARD  SEELY 

The  folks  back  East  thinks  Chris'mas  is  a  time  fer  cold  'n'  frost; 
The  pump  fruz  up,  an'  iddes  a-hangin'  from  the  qsout; 
Yer  fingers  jest  ez  sti£f  ez  they  kin  be; 
The  snow  a-driftin*  so,  a  feller's  li'ble  to  git  lost 
A-walkin'  to  the  bam.    I'm  glad  I've  cut  them  blizzards  out; 
Old  Califoroy's  good  enough  fer  me. 

"The  sleigh-bells'  merry  jingle!"    That  sounds  pretty  in  a  pome; 

Yer  toes  gits  frosted,  though,  and  then  the  diilblainsl  reglar  sores; 
An'  skatin'  on  the  river.    I  don't  see 
No  fun  in  bustin'  through,  yer  clothes  fruz  sti£f  when  you  git  home; 
An'  say,  it's  mighty  cold  a-gettin'  up  to  do  the  chores. 
So  Califomy's  good  enough  fer  me. 

To  me,  the  thought  o'  Chris'mas  means  the  new  grass  on  the  hill, 
Bees  buzzin'  in  the  blossoms,  the  chrysanthemums  aglow, 
An'  butterflies  around  the  orange  tree; 
A  crispness  in  the  momin'  air  that  makes  a  feller  thrill 
With  jest  the  joy  o'  livin';  an'  he  wants  to  up  an'  go. 
Gosh!    Califomy's  good  enough  fer  me! 
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with  the  greatest  and  finest  and  most 
elevating  of  the  arts.  Simply  learning 
five-finger  exercises  and  scales  is  not  mak- 
ing your  children  familiar  with  Beethoven, 
Chopin,  LisKt,  Wagner  and  the  great  works 
that  these  masters  wrote. 

And  your  present  pinno  won't  give  you  a 
musical  evening  whenever  you  want  it  or 
need  it.  It  won't  eniihle  you  to  play  the 
things  you  hear  in  the  theatre  and  at  the 
opera,  and  those  old  familiar,  live-forever 
tunes  you  love,  and  the  hymns  of  a  Sunday 
night,  for  you  and  your  children  to  sing. 

Why  not  look  this  thing  squarely  in  the 
face?  Your  piano  was  all  right  as  long  as 
there  was  nothing  better. 

But  there  is  something  better  now,  and 
that  is — The  Pianola. 


The  Pianola  it 
in  all  the  lead- 
ing Royal  I'al- 
actt  c^  Europe 


m 

No  other  muaical  instrument  ever  made 

has  so  distinguished  a  clientele 

as  The  Pianola 

EVERY  leading  sovereign  of  Eun^ 
is  th6  owner  of  a  Pianola.  Aediu 
patrons  here  and  abroad  include 
people  distinguished  in  all  walks  of  life. 
Many  of  the  ^reat  musicians,  besides  at- 
dorsing  The  Pianola  enthusiastically,  own  i 
and  use  one  themselve a — as  don 
Paderewski  for  instance. 

Numerous  Royal  Appointments  have 
been  conferred  upon  the  manufacturers  of 
The  Pianola.  And  France  has  bestowed 
the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  fact, 
no  article  of  American  manufacture — cer- 
tiunly  no  musical  instrument— has  ever 
received  so  many  or  such  distinguished 
honors  as  The  Pianola. 

It  is  quite  true  that  automatic  instru- 
ments, which  are  frequently  confused  with 
The  Pianola,  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  ridicule  and  cheap  criticism.  But  the 
genuine  Pianola  holds  a  position  in  the 
world  to-day  that  makes  its  possession  an 
unequivocal  mark  of  sincere  musical  ap- 
preciation and  enlightenment. 


The  Pianola  is  muck  Tnore  than 
simply  an  avioTnaiie  -piano 

THE  Pianola  is  only  partially  auto- 
matic. It  plays  the  notes  of  the 
piano,  thus  relieving  your  fingers 
of  that  important  work.  But  piano  play- 
ing involves  both  fingers  and  brain,  and 
you  use  your  brain  as  much  in  playing  The 
Pianola  as  the  pianist  does  in  playing  the 
piano. 

The  Pianola  furnishes  the  means  to  play. 
You  employ  this  means  as  you  choose.  No 
two  people  play  The  Pianola  alike.  There 
is  almost  as  great  a  scope  of  expression 
possible  in  playing  The  Pianola  as  in  play- 
ing by  hand. 

All  the  great  musicians  in  Europe  and 
America,  of  the  past  decade,  have  recog- 
nized the  iKrrsonal  element  there  is  in 
playing  The  Pianola.  And  every  single 
one,  without  exception,  has  endorsed  the 
instrument  as  a  worthy  and  excellent  means 
of  artistic  piano-playing. 


CoIumMa 
Univeriitfl 
utet  and 
endorm 
The  Pianola 


The  Pianola  a  help  to  your  childrerCa 
music  study 

JUST  let  us  ask:  If  your  children 
were  learning  to  paint,  would  you 
think  it  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  let 
them  visit  art  galleries,  or  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  masterpieces  of  art? 

If  they  were  studying  English  literature, 
would  you  forbid  them  to  read  Shakespeare 
or  Milton  or  Thackeray,  or  any  oi  the 
classics  P 
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Or,  if  they  were  interestefi  in  sculpture, 
would  you  welcome  the  opportunity  to  let 
them  see  the  master  works  of  Michel  Angelo 
or  Canova,  or  Saint-Gaudens,  or  Rodin? 

The  Pianola  in  your  home  will  enable 
your  children  to  hear  the  master  works  of 
music — to  become  intimately  familiar  with 
them.  It  will  make  music  as  available  to 
them  as  the  books  on  your  librair  shelves, 
or  the  paintings  on  your  walls.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  first  means  ever 
devised,  and  the  greatest  and  most  perfect 
means  that  could  be  devised,  to  enable  them 
to  study  music.  They  are  only  studying 
the  technique  of  the  piano  now,  and  thatia 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  isn't  studying 
music,  the  art. 

And  far  from  disinclining  them  to  prac- 
tice. The  Pianola  is  the  greatest  incentive 
to  practice  in  the  world.  Enable  your 
children  to  hear  good  music.  Enable 
them  to  become  saturated  with  it,  and  they 
cannot  help  loving  it.  And  when  they  love 
it  they  will  want  to  make  it.     Not  before. 

The  greatest  musical  educators  in  the 
world  wl  realize  this,  and  the  leading  ones 
hail  The  Pianola  as  a  wonderful  benefactor 
of  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  The  Pianola 
is  even  now  in  use  in  over  150  leading 
educational  institutions,  such  as  Harvard, 
Columbia,  Vassar,  Tufts,  etc.,  and  its  use 
is  rapidly  spreading.  Why,  if  it  had  no 
other  function  except  to  afford  A  means  for 
advancing  musical  education,  its  value  to 
mankind  would  be  simply  inestimable. 


(ul  instrument  before  the  first  "player- 
piano"  appeared. 

"Pianola"  is  a  trade-mark — the  specific 
name  for  the  instrument  manufactured  by 
The  Aeolian  Company.  This  particular  in- 
strument differs  from  all  other  instruments 
of  its  type  in  many  important  respects. 

If  you  have  heard  a  "pianola"  played 
very  mechanically' — ^if  thia  "pianola" 
seemed  incapable  of  giving  really  artistic 
results,  you  must  have  wondered  how 
great  musicians  of  the  calibre  of  Faderewski, 
and  the  late  Edvard  Grieg,  and  Dr.  Richard 
Strauss  could  have  endorsed  it.  But  you 
were  mistaken  in  thinking  you  were  listen- 
ingto the  ^nuine  Pianola. 

The  devices  on  the  genuine  Pianola  that 
enable  the  performer  to  achieve  the  finer 
jwints  of  piano  playing,  as  well  as  a  prac- 
tical method  for  instructing  a  performer  in 
what  is  known  as  interpretation,  are  cov- 
ered by  patents  which  belong  exclusively  to 
the  manufacturers  of  The  Pianola.  Other 
manufacturers  may  not  use  them,  and  their 
instruments  naturally  fall  far  below  The 
Pianola  in  consequence. 


Tht  pianola 

other    piano 
in  lookt 
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You  can  play  The  Pianola  and  you 
can  easily  afford  one 

^OU  must  accept  our  word  for  the 
fact  that  you  can  play  The  Pianola, 

,    until  you  have  an  opportunity  to 

So-called  player-pianos  not  Pianolas    prove  it  for  yourself.    Individuality   is 
Buch  an  important  factor  in  the  playing  of 

MANY  player-pianos  possess  a  cer-     The    Pianola    that    necessarily    different 
tain  degree  of  "merit,  but  they  are     people  will  play  it  with  differing  degrees  of 
not  Kanolas— decidedly  not!   The     excellence.     But  you  can  play  it  and  play 
FiaooUhad  become  an  immensely  success*     it  exceedingly  well.     And,  moreover,  from 
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signiiicaQce  has  not  been  dimmed.  Its 
lesson  should  be  heeded  espedaily  by  the 
United  States  in  its  future  naval  policy. 

Consider  the  naval  situation  in  the  North 
Sea.  By  the  enlargement  of  the  Kiel  Canal, 
connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea, 
an  enlargement  finished  a  few  weeks  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Germany  can 
throw  its  entire  navy  from  the  Baltic  into 
the  North  Sea  within  24  hours.  To  attack 
the  Germans  in  the  BaJtic,  England  must 
not  only  risk  its  dreadnaughts  in  the  narrow 
belts  and  sounds  between  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  Denmark,  but  it  must  also 
divide  its  battle  fleet.  It  must  leave  part 
of  its  fleet  to  keep  the  English  channel  and 
the  200-mile  stretch  between  Scotland  and 
the  Swedish  coast  securely  blocked.  In 
other  words,  the  Kiel  Canal  has  doubled 
the  effective  fighting  strength  of  the  Ger- 
man navy  so  long  as  it  is  on  the 
defensive. 

For  this  reason  Germany,  on  the  ocean, 
will  continue  to  pursue  a  purely  defensive 
policy,  will  leave  its  battleships  under  the 
protection  of  mine  fields  and  heavy  fortress 
guns  until  the  English  fighting  strength 
has  been  sufficiently  reduced  to  make  the 
odds  less  overwhelmingly  in  England's 
favor. 

And  this  reduction  of  England's  naval 


strength  is  the  task  assigned  to  mines,  tor- 
pedo boats  and  submarines. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  naval 
warfare  has  a  similar  situation  existed.  It 
is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  high  seas  open  and  insure  com- 
munication with  the  colonies  of  the  allies, 
but  the  only  attack  of  note  made  by  the- 
British  navy  was  that  of  Admiral  Beatty, 
who  passed  within  range  of  the  forts  on 
Helgoland  during  a  fog  with  several 
cruisers  and  destroyers  and  succeeded  in 
sinking  the  Gcrnian  scout  cruiser  "Koeln," 
"Mainz"  and  "Ariadne"  and  two  destroyers. 

The  British  battle  fleet  cannot  attack 
the  shallow,  mine-sown  German  coast,  yet 
the  English  fleet  must  keep  the  North  Sea 
effectively  blockaded.  Its  dreadnaughts 
must  be  ever  ready  to  strike  at  an  hour's 
notice,  but  they  must  also  be  guarded 
against  torpedo  attacks  by  tbrke  th&r 
number  of  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Thus 
the  menace  of  the  peacefully  anchored 
German  dreadnaughts  keeps  the  entire 
British  battle  fleet  constantly  at  sea  in 
every  kind  of  weather— and  keeps  it  con- 
stantly exposed,  behind  two  lines  of  de- 
stroyers and  cruisers,  to  that  most  efficient 
of  weapons  in  crafty  naval  warfare,  tbe 
submarine.  Both  the  destroyers  and  the 
cruisers  must  be  under  way  at  all  times, 
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must  keep  incessant,  sleepless  vigil,  must 
change  their  courses  at  frequent  intervals 
to  avoid  submarines,  not  only  during  day- 
light but  throughout  the  night  when  search- 
lights constantly  explore  every  square  foot 
of  the  uneasy  sea. 

This  continued  watchfulness  not  only 
tires  out  the  crews  and  racks  the  sailors' 
nerves,  but  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the 
knowledge  that  submarines  are  in  the 
vicinity  is  sufficient  to  impair  the  efficiency 
of  the  personnel. 

The  British  outposts  are  continually 
hoping  that  one  of  the  German  submarines 
will  cruise  submerged  beyond  the  capacity 
of  its  storage  batteries  which  can  drive  it 
about  70  miles.  If  the  water  is  more  than 
150  feet  deep,  the  submarine  with  exhausted 
batteries  must  come  to  the  surface,  and  in 
this  condition  her  destruction  is  almost  cer- 
tain. This,  of  course,  is  the  greatest  danger 
from  a  submarine  viewpoint.  Coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  navigator  is  liable  to 
make  a  mistake  in  'his  estimation  of  dis- 
tances, which  will  often  result  in  being 
run  down  by  a  hostile  vessel,  the  crews  are 
by  no  means  safe  and  must  be  picked  men 
of  nerve  and  ability. 

British  submarines  would  have  to  nm 
through  the  mine  fields  before  they  could 
come  within  the  vicinity  of  the  German 
ships.  This  could  be  done,  but  it  would 
result  in  the  certain  destruction  of  several 
submarines,  as  the  attack  would  have  to 
be  made  in  numbers,  and  the  distance  re- 
quired for  submerged  running  is  about  the 
extent  of  the  mine  fields,  i.  e.,  70  miles. 

As  it  now  stands,  Germany  with  her 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  her  submarines, 
her  mine  fields  and  her  shore  batteries  is 
safe  against  attack  from  any  hostile  navy. 
Great  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  controls 
the  high  seas  and  commerce.  If  either 
nation  uses  her  submarines  to  the  limit  of 
their  possibilities  we  may  see  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  fleets  which  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  destruction  of  one  of 
them. 

The  nations  not  at  w^ar  must  profit  by 
the  knowledge  gained  at  the  expense  of 
those  embroiled.  Especially  the  United 
States  which,  although  the  first  nation  to 
adopt  the  Holland  or  modem  submarine, 
is  woefully  behind  in  the  number  of  efficient 
submarines. 

Germany  did  not  commence  to  build 
this  type  of  craft  until  1906,  thereby  gain- 


ing the  enormotis  advantage  of  obtaining 
modem  vessels.  Though  England  possesses 
many  obsolete  ones,  it  still  has  more  than 
three  times  Germany's  strength  in  modem 
craft,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
marines owned  by  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  efficient. 

Germany's  success  against  invasion  from 
the  sea  has  demonstrated  that  the  best 
defense  a  nation  has,  is  first,  an  excellent 
submarine  fleet;  second,  adequate  mine 
fields  off  ports  or  harbors,  and  third,  a  good 
line  of  shore  batteries. 

England's  success  in  keeping  commerce 
open  upholds  the  advocates  of  the  battle- 
ship program. 

A  combination  of  the  two  will  make  our 
nation  invulnerable. 

Twenty  submarines  can  be  built  for  the 
cost  of  one  battleship. 

Ten  submarines  insure  our  possession 
of  the  Philippines. 

Ten  submarines  insure  our  possession  of 
Honolulu. 

Five  submarines  at  each  end  of  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  insure  it  against  attack. 

Sixty  submarines  protect  all  our  ports 
on  both  coasts. 

The  yearly  naval  appropriation  for  the 
construction  of  vessels,  if  used  for  sub- 
marines instead  of  battleships,  would  ren- 
der the  United  States  immune  to  attack. 

If  this  assertion  is  true,  if  a  strong  fleet 
of  powerful  submarines  can  protect  the 
United  States  against  hostile  invasion 
under  aU  conditions,  the  reported  inten- 
tion of  the  Naval  Board  to  ask  Congress 
for  four  battieships  deserves  serious  and 
painstaking  consideration.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  United  States  will  never 
fight  an  offensive  war.  The  country's  pur- 
pose will  be  served  by  an  armament  which 
will  protect  her  from  invasion  and  keep 
the  ocean  trade  lanes  open.  If  submarines 
can  defend  the  American  coasts,  they  are 
the  cheapest  weapons  to  build.  The  sixty 
million  dollars  for  dreadnaughts  would 
supply  a  submarine  fleet  sufficient  to  keep 
every  enemy  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the  harbor. 

For  the  protection  of  commerce  the 
comparatively  slow  dreadnaught  with  its 
restricted  radius  of  action  is  not  well 
suited.  High-speed  28-knot  battie  cruisers 
with  heavy  16-inch  guns  of  extreme  range 
could  perform  this  task  and  at  the  same 
time  successfully  repel  attacks  by  dread- 
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"Bristol/'  By  capturing  and  destroying 
more  than  a  score  of  British  steamers  she 
inflicted  far  more  damage  than  by  an  at- 
tempt to  cripple  a  hostile  cruiser.  Despite 
diligent  search  by  overwhelming  numbers 
of  British  vessels  the  "Karlsruhe*'  was  still 
afloat,  still  sinking  British  vessels,  still  able 
to  obtain  coal  and  provisions  in  the  fourth 
month  of  the  war. 

A   SUBJECT   FOR   KIPLING 

The  "Emden,"  playing  a  lone  hand  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  evading  English,  French, 
Russian  and  Japanese  cruisers,  proved  once 
for  all  that  her  crew,  despite  the  lack  of 
naval  traditions,  possessed  skill,  reckless 
daring,  courage  and  resourcefulness.  Her 
raid  of  Penang  harbor  when,  disguised  by 
a  phony  funnel,  she  advanced  almost  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  fortification's  gims,  torp)edoed 
a  Russian  cruiser,  turned  about  and  sent 
a  French  destroyer  to  the  bottom,  is 
worthy  to  be  immortalized  by  Kipling's 
pen.  Up  to  November  8th  the  "Emden" 
had  sent  more  than  thirty  British  merchant- 
men to  the  bottom. 

And  the  moot  efficiency  of  the  German 
gunners  was  definitely  proven  in  the  en- 
counter between  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
man squadrons  off  the  coast  of  Chile  in  the 
South  Pacific  on  November  ist.  Appar- 
ently the  German  squadron  under  Admiral 
von  Spee  surprised  the  British  fleet  com- 
manded by  Sir  Christopher  Craddock. 
Though  three  of  the  five  German  vessels 
were  small  protected  cruisers,  though  the 
British  flagship  "Good  Hope"  carried 
heavier  guns  than  the  "Gneisenau"  and 
"Scharnhorst,"  though  the  battle  was 
fought  }it  an  initial  range  of  ii,ooo  yards 
with  a  hurricane  blowing,  the  Germans 
report  that  they  sank  the  "Good  Hope"  in 
thirty  minutes,  caused  the  "Glasgow"  to 
flee  and  lost  the  "Monmouth"  in  the  dark- 
ness, crippled  and  in  flames. 

GKRMAX    FKATS    OF    NAVAL   STRATEGY 

The  mere  concentration  of  the  German 
squadron,  gathered  from  every  corner  of 
the  Pacific  despite  the  allies'  complete  con- 
trol of  all  means  of  communication,  coaled 
and  provisioned  without  a  base,  with  the 
distant  home  ports  closely  blockaded,  was  a 
startling  accomplishment.  Von  Si:)ee's  easy 
victory  over  the  British  squadron  was  so 


unexpected,  ran  so  directly  contrary  to 
popular  opinion  of  the  German  navy's 
efficiency  that  England  refused  to  bdim 
the  German  reports  of  the  a£Fair  for  days. 

Having  disposed  of  the  menadng  British 
force,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  victorious 
German  squadron  will  transfer  its  activities 
from  the  South  to  the  North  Pacific.  Sin 
Francisco  may  yet  see  a  naval  battle  be- 
tween German  and  Japanese  ships  off  the 
Farallone  islands. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  in  Chilean 
waters  German  vessels  ventured  so  dose  to 
the  English  coast  that  a  shell  fell  into  the 
water  barely  a  mile  from  the  Yarmouth 
beach.  In  this  engagement  the  Germans 
made  use  of  mines  dropped  from  the  retiring 
ships  to  delay  pursuit.  The  light  cruiser 
''Halcyon"  was  disabled  by  gun  fire  and  a 
submarine  went  to  the  bottom  after  strik- 
ing a  mine. 

THE   NORTH  SEA  AN  ICY  HELL 

From  now  on  increased  activity  may  be 
expected  in  the  North  Sea.  Gray,  stormy, 
foggy  winter  weather  has  set  in,  supplying 
ideal  conditions  for  submarine  and  torpedo 
attacks,  for  sudden  raids  and  attempts  to 
break  through  the  triple  blockading  line. 
By  this  time  the  indomitable  tenacity,  the 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  British  crews 
must  be  sorely  tried.  Four  months'  con- 
tinuous patrol  service  in  ships  stripped  for 
action,  in  the  nastiest  piece  of  salt  water 
this  side  of  the  Arctic,  is  sufficient  to  try 
the  mettle  of  any  crew.  Far  worse  than 
the  physical  strain,  however,  is  the  mental 
tension  caused  by  the  ever-present  danger 
of  submarine  attack,  by  the  knowledge  that 
a  hidden  mine  may  explode  imder  the  bow 
at  any  moment,  day  or  night.  To  bear  up 
under  this  strain,  to  retain  unimpaired  tfc^ 
morale  of  the  crews,  is  a  feat  worthy  of 
British  temperament  and  traditions.  It  is 
far  harder  to  accomplish  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  German  fleet  in  a  pitched 
battle. 
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The  Value  of  Neutral  Public  Opinicm 

EXTRAORDINARY  eflForts  are  being 
made  by  the  various  belligerent  na- 
tions to  influence  public  opinion  in 
neutral  countries,  especisdly  in  the  United 
States.     Were  it  less  sad,  the  attempt  of 
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each  nation  to  put  forward  only  its  best 
foot,  to  hide  the  pedal  extremity  with  the 
cloven  hoof,  would  be  ludicrously  silly. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  understand  what  definite 
benefit  the  contending  nations  exf)ect  to 
derive  from  the  sympathy  of  even  the  most 
powerful  neutral.  Hitherto  public  opinion 
has  utterly  failed  to  exert  any  influence 
whatsoever  in  international  affairs;  neutral 
sympathy  has  never  yet  won  a  single  cam- 
paign nor  decided  a  single  war.  American 
and  European  sympathy  was  largely  with 
the  French  in  1870,  yet  France  lost;  the 
Boers  had  American  and  European  sym- 
pathy, yet  their  nation  ceased  to  exist; 
public  opinion  in  Europe  ran  strongly 
against  the  United  States,  yet  Spain  was 
beaten ;  all  the  world  sharply  criticized 
Britain  for  the  Opium  War,  yet  Britain  at- 
tained its  purpose;  English  public  opinion 
distinctly  favored  the  South  in  the  Civil 
War,  yet  the  South  was  vanquished. 

In  war  neutral  sympathy  counts  only 
when  it  is  translated  into  active  support. 
This  consummation,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  no  belligerent  can  hope 
to  bring  about  so  long  as  the  neutrality 
rights  of  the  American  nation  are  kept 
inviolate. 
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Fighting  for  Civilization" 


ENGLISH  twelve-inch  gims  are  bellow- 
ing the  gospel  of  a  democratic  civiliza- 
tion around  the  world;  the  French 
infantry  is  upholding  the  cause  of  liberU, 
egalUe,  fraterniU  with  the  bayonet;  heavy 
howitzers  are  spreading  German  Kultur 
east  and  west;  Austrian  rifle  bullets  are 
carrying  the  message  of  enlightenment  into 
the  Balkans;  Japan's  siege  guns  are  pro- 
claiming the  Far  Eastern  "peace''  at 
Tsingtau;  even  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
muzhiks,  massacred  in  1905,  sober  for  the 
moment,  are  dying  to  protect  the  civiliza- 
tion whose  emblem  is  the  knout  rampant. 

They  are  all,  down  to  Turkey  and  Por- 
tugal, fighting  for  their  national  existence, 
battling  to  save  civilization  from  the  bar- 
barian hordes.  And  the  masses,  the  cannon 
fodder  that  does  the  dying,  these  men  are 
really  convinced  that  their  bones  will  fer- 
tilize the  green  tree  of  civilization. 


American  public  opinion  has  placed  its 
seal  of  approval  upon  the  English  ''battle 
for  civilization,"  an  action  that  has  aroused 
bitter  resentment  and  deep  indignation 
among  the  Germans.  More  unanimoudy 
than  the  English,  as  vociferously  as  tlie 
French  the  Teutons  maintain  that  (nly 
ihey  are  carrying  on  the  real,  simon-pure 
''Kulturkampf,"  the  battle  for  genuine 
cultural  values. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case? 

WHY  BOTH  PARTIES  ARE   RIGHT 

Viewed  impartially,  both  the  Anglo- 
French  and  the  German  claims  are  based  <m 
fact.  Both  are  fighting  for  civilization,  but 
for  different  brands  of  the  same  artide. 
Britain  is  fighting  for  that  variety  of  civili- 
zation which  subordinates  the  power  of  the 
commonwealth  to  the  privileges  and  the 
freedom  of  action  of  the  individual,  a  civili- 
zation which  has  been  successfully  de- 
veloped and  maintained  only  in  those 
countries  reasonably  immune  from  outside 
attack,  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Australia  and  Switzerland.  France  with  its 
constant  swaying  from  monarchy  to  re- 
public is  not  at  heart  a  democracy  of  the 
British  type. 

Germany,  on  the  othier  hand,  is  holding 
aloft  the  banner  of  that  cultural  society 
which  places  greater  restrictions  upon  indi- 
vidual action  and  enhances  the  power  of 
the  state.  *The  German  ideal  emphasizes 
the  needs  of  'the  state;  the  English  ideal 
accentuates  the  rights  of  the  individual. 
Both  groups  apparently  are  satisfied  with 
their  ideals.  And  in  both  groups,  even  in 
the  United  States,  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual vanish  completely,  the  state  becomes 
supreme  in  great  crises  and  emergencies. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  United  States, 
having  received  its  institutions,  its  ideals 
and  its  language  from  Britain,  should 
clearly  recognize  English  ideals  on  the 
battle  flags.  But  the  inability  of  American 
eyes  to  decipher  the  inscriptions  on  the 
German  banners  does  not  necessarily  stamp 
their  bearers  as  barbarians.  The  Germans 
will  have  a  hard  time,  though,  to  convince 
Americans  of  this  fact.  Despite  exchange 
professors  no  nation  has  as  yet  succeeded 
in  looking  at  things  through  the  other 
fellow's  glasses. 
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guying  Irrigated  Land  Without  Water 

Q.  Would  you  advise  buying  15  acree  of  land  in 
Blanca,  Colorado?  1  have  an  oppottLUiity  to  do  so, 
but  do  not  Icnow  what  land  values  are  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  a  place  submitted  to  me  at 
$35  per  acre,  without  builiUngs.  It  is  irrif^ted 
property,  but  I  am  given  to  understand  the  water 
u  not  on  the*  property  as  yet.  Would  you  con^der 
this  a  good  buy? — C.  J.  P.,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  We  have  your  letter  asking  tor  advice  con- 
cerning the  purchase  of  15  acres  of  land  in  Blanca, 
Colorado,  at  S35  per  acre.  We  conclude  from  your 
letter  that  you  have  never  seen  the  land.  We 
further  conclude  that  you  have  cither  not  had 
experience  or  very  littk  experience  in  irrigation 
farming.  If  our  conclusions  are  correct,  you  bave 
absolutely  no  business  investing  money  in  irrigated 
land  that  you  have  not  seen.  You  say  that  you  are 
given  to  understand  that  the  water  has  not  been 
put  on  this  so-called  irrigated  land.  In  other 
words  you  would  be  paying  I3S  an  acre  for  dry 
land  worth  at  the  beat  not  more  than  $7  to  Sio  an 
acre,  and  for  the  mere  promise  of  water.  It  has 
been  the  universal  experience  in  the  West  that  the 
purchase  of  land  before  the  w&ter  is  actually  on  the 
property  is  an  unwise  proceeding  and  is  usually 
followed  by  disaster.  We  would  therefore  strongly 
urge  you  to  wait  at  least  until  water  is  actually 
on  the  land  before  closing  the  deal  and  then  not  to 
pay  out  any  money  until  you  have  seen  the  land. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  a 
complaint  if  you  buy  land  without  seeing  it.  Again,' 
you  may  not  like  southern  Colorado  at  all  after 
you  reach  it  or  you  may  &nd  that  you  have  not 
enough  capital  to  develop  the  raw  land  you  bought. 
There  are  ten  thousand  reasons  against  the  pur- 
chase of  land  which  you  have  never  seen  and  there 
is  not  one  good  reason  in  favor  of  such  a  transaction 
unless  you  can  make  the  investigation  by  reliable 
proxies. 

If  the  particular  15  acres  to  which  you  refer  are 
well  located,  have  good,  deep  soil,  are  not  inac- 
cessible or  too  far  from  a  railroad  and  have  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  we  believe  that  the  price  asked  for 


it  Is  extremely  reasonable.  But  we  insist  that  ynt 
first  satisfy  yourself  as  to  the  other  conditions 
before  you  make  a  piu^:hase  either  for  a  home  or 
for  speculation. 

The  State  Engineer  of  Colorado,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, should  be  able  to  give  you  information  con- 
ceming  the  reliability  of  the  water  supply  and  of 
the  company  that  is  constructing  the  works. 

Bou^t  Land  He  Never  Saw 

Q:  I  want  to  ask  you  about  some  land  I  own 
which  I  have  never  wen.  I  bave  10  acres  situated 
in  Sheridan  Colony,  Placer  county,  California,  sold 
,to  me  at  (114  per  acre.  I  also  have  10  acres  In  the 
Everglades,  Dade  county,  Florida,  sold  to  me  at 
S40  per  acre.  Any  information  you  can  give  me 
concerning  these  tracts  as  regards  climate,  soil 
value  and  other  factors  will  be  appreciated.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  it  is  possible  for  the  company 
that  sold  me  the  Everglades  land  to  drain  the  tract 
properly  and  turn  it  over  to  the  buyers  tor  cultiva- 
tion as  promised. — J.  P.,  Miami.  Ablz. 

A.  The  tract  of  the  Sheridan  Colony  lies  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Sacramento  valley  between  Wheat- 
land and  Sheridan  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  one 
comer  of  the  tract  is  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  railroad.  The  soil  of  the  tract  is  a  red 
sandy  loam,  underlain  by  hardpan  at  varying 
depths.  This  stratum  of  hardpan.  of  course,  renders 
the  land  unsuitable  for  alfalfa.  For  fruit  trees  it  b 
advisable  to  blast  through  this  stratum  before 
planting.  The  largest  part  of  the  land  has  never 
been  in  crop  and  its  successful  devek^ment  re- 
quires, besides  blasting,  the  drilling  of  wells  and  (be 
installation  of  pumping  plants.  The  distance  to 
water  varies  from  40  feet  to  125  feet  and  the  lift 
is  in  proportion.  The  price  of  raw  land  in  the  dis- 
trict varies  from  Sjo  to  $115  an  acre  according  to 
location  and  character  of  soil.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  pass  on  the  value  of  your  holdings 
without  personal  investigation. 

We  cannot  tell  you  anything  whatsoever  about 
your  land  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida.  We  do  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  South  and  we  have  no  means 
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I  Sunset  /or  January 

Special  Articles 

ENTER     '^^  *^^  entire  Pacific  Coast  and  to  a  great  part  of  the  rest 

1^    .     of  the  country,  these  figures  stand  for  "The  Expositions." 
IJ  1    ^   f     "1915"  has  been  a  slogan,  anticipating  the  Year  of  Tears 

for  the  western  edge  of  North  America.  And  now,  behold, 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed;  vessels  of  commerce  are  passing  through  it, 
it  is  even  talked  of  for  Asiatic  vessels  of  war  en  route  for  Europe!  The  great 
achievement  of  the  Americans  is  a  present  day  fact.  The  time  set  for  the 
celebration  of  the  nation's  success  in  its  tremendous  undertaking  is  at  hand 
and  the  people  have  decided  that  their  festival  shall  be  held  as  a  vast 
thanksgiving  for  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  war  which  has  disrupted  Europe. 
Sunset  for  January  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition, 
at  San  Francisco,  where  a  magic  city  of  color  has  been  made  ready  for  the 
Government's  official  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Canal.  The  beauty 
of  the  buildings,  the  interest  of  the  exhibits,  the  variety  of  the  ten  months' 
program  provided,  will  be  set  forth  with  all  the  resources  of  authoritative 
text  by  Rufus  Steele  and  Herman  Whitaker,  and  special  illustration  by 
L.  C.  Mullgardt,  W.  H.  Bull,  Leo  Lentelli,  Isabel  Hunter,  C.  E.  Bonestell,  Jr., 
and  others. 

There  is  a  GREATER  EXPOSITION  than  those  which  indomitable  spirit 
has  builded  beside  the  two  shining  water  gates  of  the  West.  And  it  is  to  this 
greater  exposition  that  a  million  people  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  section  of 
America  .east  of  the  Rockies  to  whom  the  man-made  expositions  are  but 
bugle-calls.  In  1915  the  advice,  "See  America  First"  is«to  be  really  heeded 
by  Americans.  To  this  end,  the  unhappy  conditions  in  Europe  are  first  aid, 
reinforcing  the  appeal  of  the  two  great  festivals  of  peace.  Something  of  what 
awaits  the  sight-seer  in  the  scenic  wonderland  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be 
shown  in  a  special  pictorial  section. 
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**East  is  East  and  West  is  West  and  never  the  twain  shall  meetV  Does  Asia 
believe  this?  The  structure  of  culture,  progress  and  civilization  which 
Europeans  and  Americans  have  built  up  since  gunpowder  was  discovered 
to  be  superior  to  Oriental  fatalism,  built  by  the  brains  of  the  white  race  and 
cemented  with  their  heart's  blood,  seems  to  us  quite  imposing,  indestructible 
and  sacrosanct.  How  does  it  look  to  Asia?  ''Like  a  house  of  cards,"  says 
Achmed  Abdullah,  "which  will  tumble  down,  sooner  or  later,  at  the  sweep 
of  an  anned  yeUow  fist."  This,  and  more,  he  says  in  a  singularly  frank 
article  on  "The  Asiatic  Peril  as  an  Asian  Sees  It." 

THE  RESCUE  OF  THE  STEFFANSSON  SURVIVORS  is  told  in  a  series 
of  remarkable  photographs  which  show  Steffansson  in  the  Arctic,  the  last 
known  picture  of  the  discoverer  of  the  blonde  Esquimaux,  his  party 
struggling  across  the  shifting  ice  to  Wrangel  Island,  after  their  ship,  the 
"Karluk,"  had  beeii  crushed,  and  the  camps  from  which  they  were  rescued 
when  they  had  abandoned  hope. 

THE  HOME  IN  THE  WEST.  Inauguration  of  a  new  department  wherein 
may  be  found,  each  month,  a  variety  of  matter  of  interest  and  value  to 
home-makers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  Pulse  of  the  Pacific,  the  ever  absorbing  topic  of  the  war,  the  problems 
it  l^rings  to  America,  the  problems  we  already  have,  independent  of  Europe's 
sorrow,  are  discussed  from  a  broad  Pacific  Coast  view-point. 
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'  New^  Year  Fiction 

THE  DESPERADO,  a  new  story  by  Hugh  Johnson,  with  a  touch  of  auto- 
biography in  it,  being  the  vivid  story  constructed  by  a  man  from  his  child- 
hood impression  of  a  southern  outlaw.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Cahill. 

THE  LADT  BOUNTIFUL  is  an  amusing  yam  by  Kennett  Harris,  tracing 
the  laughable  course  of  occultism  in  a  home  which  is  visited  by  an  essen- 
tially practical  tramp.    Illustrated  by  Louis  Rogers. 

THE  DESTROYING  SPLENDOR,  not  a  preachment  ^«ainst  the  bitter 
glories  of  miUtarism  or  the  follies  of  extravagance  but  a  masterly  description 
of  the  difficulties  of  life  in  the  "Morning  of  Time."  A  story  to  be  read  by 
easy-going  modems  who  are  troubled  by  a  mosquito.  Another  chapter  in 
the  lives  of  the  prehistoric  couple,  "Gr6m  and  A-ya,"  b^  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts.    Illustrated  by  Paul  Bransom. 

THE  ALLISON  PEARLS,  by  Edward  H.  Hurlbut.  A  rather  breathless 
instalment  which  begins  with  a  veiled  woman  and  ends  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Allison  millions  in  a  dead  faint  beside  the  telephone,  the  receiver  off  the 
hook.   Illustrated  by  Arthur  Cahill. 
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WHY  NOT 

WEAR  THE  "EL  PASO  SMILE"? 

(Ten-day  Stopover  allowed  on  all  railroid  and  Pullmin  tickets  via  EL  PASO.) 

^iL  PASO,  TEXAS,  ujday  a  doing  the  biiweat  bmripesa  in  bet  history.      The  people  ue  more 

^^    EL  PASO  ii  not  oSccled  by  van,  poLilin,  Hoodi.  drauttis,  or  Emmcial  diatuibuiceg  etmrbeie. 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS,  luu  neva  kna»a  h  bJut  day.  The  cily  has  sever  hid  a  boom  or  a  setback, 
and  has  never  known  labor  troubles,  panir,  or  stagnation.  The  cily  and  surrouodiai  diatriet  have  (One 
steadily  on  groninit,  soundly,  substantially.  be:iuli(ully.  and  permaneatJy ;  and  today  EL  PASO. 

look  things  over,  and  learn  to  "WEAK  THE  EL  PASO  S.MILE?" 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS,  hai  jut  misol  a  "  Budiel  Fund"  of  $30,000  by  private  subHiiption  Binon« 
her  citliens.  this  money  lo  be  used  by  the  Chamber  of  CommeriH]  dunng  the  year  For  the  semi-publio 
purposes  usually  coveT«l  by  a  multitude  of  spcrial  subscription  lists  among  busnesa  men.  Doean't  this 
look  like  the  work  of  a  progrtssii-f  and  proaperous  eityj* 

AGRICULTURE— lOn.DOO  acres  of  the  finest  fnut  land,  trurk,  grain,  and  alfalfa  Und  In  the 
EL  PASO  valleys  a>?  unier  the  ireitett  irHialioo  reservoir  in  the  worli.  the  Elephant  Butte  dam 
ItlO.OOO.OOO  U.  S.  Governmsnt  project).    PcrRiiaent  and  abundant  witer  supply.     L:lnil  priees  ei' 

KOH  INFORMATION,  on  any  point,  address  "El  Paao  Chamber  ol  Commerec,"  El  Paso,  Teia*. 
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CALIFORNIA 

AND  PACIFIC  COAST 

Nature's  Exposition 

cAND    ALL -THE -YEAR    VACATION    GROUND 

Yoaemite  Nadona^  P&rk  San  Joaquin  and  Santa  Clara  Valleya 

Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove  Lake  County  Resorts  and  Springs 

Shasta  Resorts  LaLe  Tahoe  Region 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay  Pnnts  Klamsth  and  Crater  Lakes 

Paso  Roblcs,  Santa  Barbara  and  Kings  and   Kem  River  Canyons 

Coaat  Country  Santa  Cruz.  Mountains  and  Big  Trees 

Los  Angeles  and  its  Beaches  Sacramento  Valley 

Pasadena.  Riverside  and  E^edlands  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Bay  Region 

Byron.  Paraiso  and  Gilroy  Hot  Springs  Portland.  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  EXPOSITION  LINE^19I5— FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

For  besuMfully  Ulustrated  booklet  address  CHAS  S.  PBE.  P.  T.  M,  San  Francisco 
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Utility  Stocks  vs.  Bonds 


Five  per  cent  bonds  no  longer  have  the 
attraction  they  possessed  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Investors  demand  a  larger  in- 
come; they  are  willing  to  make  concessions, 
to  accept  increased  risk  in  order  to  obtain 
a  higher  yield.  This  tendency  was  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  recent  new  financing 
o£  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company 
which  succeeded,  during  a  period  of  depres- 
sion and  in  war  time,  in  selling  within  ten 
weeks  over  nine  million  dollars'  worth  of 
its  prior  preferred  stock  to  3500  investors. 
This  feat  rises  at>ove  the  dead  sea  of  war- 
time transaction  like  a  hgbthouse  when  it 
is  recalled  that  the  volume  of  the  total  new 
corporation  financing  throughout  the  United 
States  in  September  did  not  exceed  $17,- 
500,000. 

The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Company  is 
a  utility  corporarion  supplying  gas,  electric 
current,  water  and  street-car  transportation 
in  a  territory  comprising  37,500  square 
miles  in  central  California,  San  Francisco 
being  the  heaviest  single  consumer.  Owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  territory  it  served, 
the  concern  needed  more  capital  for  new 
hydro-electric  plants  and  increased  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  bond  market's  reluctance 
to  absorb  new  issues  from  any  source,  the 
company  decided  to  put  out  a  stock  issue, 
approved  by  the  Railroad  Commission  and 
inade  attractive  to  investors  by  surrounding 
the  new  shares  with  safeguards  that  placed 
them  almost  in  the  class  of  bonds,  so  far  as 
safety  is  concerned. 

The  stock  was  sold  at  $82.50  and  the  divi- 
.  dend  rate  was  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  yield  of  7>5 .  This  prior  preferred 
stock  was  given  first  call  on  the  earnings  of 


the  company  after  the  deduction  of  (q>era- 
tioD,  maintenance  and  interest  charges  on 
the  funded  debt;  before  the  common  ot  the 
preferred  stock  of  older  issues  can  partici- 
pate in  the  earnings,  the  demands  of  the 
new  prior  preferred  stock  have  to  be  satis- 
fied. Thus  the  dividend  on  the  new  stock 
is  made  a  lien  on  the  earnings  following 
immediately  after  the  bonds. 

Bonds  are  secured  by  mortgages  on  the 
property;  stock  represents  a  part  interest 
in  the  business  itself.  Stock  issues  do  not 
share  in  the  dividends  or  in  the  distribution 
of  the  assets  until  the  Hniirm  of  the  bond- 
holders are  satisfied.  The  stockholder  is 
the  owner  of  the  house;  the  bondholder  is 
the  owner  of  the  mortgage  on  it  and  receives 
his  interest  whether  the  place  is  rented  or 
not.  The  bondholder  does  not  share  in  the 
increased  pro^>erity  of  the  issuing  company; 
the  stockholder  does,  but  the  higher  rate  of 
his  profits  is  not  as  certain  and  tiie  value  of 
his  shares  is  subject  to  greater  fluctuations, 
both  up  and  down,  than  the  market  value 
of  a  bond. 

In  the  case  of  the  issue  under  discussion 
the  safety  of  the  investment,  given  efficient 
management  of  the  utility,  seems  unshak- 
able. The  concern's  gross  earnings  in- 
creased from  less  than  nine  millions  in  1906 
to  more  than  sixteen  millions  in  1Q13;  its 
revenue  available  for  dividends,  depreda- 
tion and  surplus  requirements  has  grown 
from  $3,038,644  in  1910  to  (4,083,570  in  the 
year  ending  S^tember  30th,  1914.  Its  gas 
and  electric  rates  are  not  subject  to  art>i- 
trary  sweeping  reductions  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  California  RaQroad  Cammis- 
^on  to  protect  utilities  giving  good  service 
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at  reasonable  rates  against  cut-throat  com- 
petition. Furthermore,  the  commission  ex- 
ercises stringent  supervision  over  the  financ- 
ing of  utility  corporations  and  the  old-time 
manipulation  and  inflation  of  their  capital 
is  now  almost  an  impossibility.  Though 
many  corporations  continue  to  complain 
about  the  rigors  of  supervision,  the  exac- 
tions of  the  state  are  of  unquestioned  value 
in  the  raising  of  new  capital  as  they  rein- 
force the  confidence  of  the  investing  public. 
The  bold  financing  of  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Company  is  worthy  of  notice  for 
several  reasons.  By  this  method  the  com- 
pany, in  the  first  place,  has  increased  the 
number  of  its  stockholders,  partners  in  the 

business,  by  ^WtfB^Q^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  them 
its  own  consmft^F%mployees  of  the  com- 
pany were  enabled  to  purchase  shares 
worth  $1,250,000  because  payments  were 
spread  over  a  period  of  fourteen .  months. 
The  value  of  this  wide  stock  distribution  is 
apparent. 

In  the  second  place,  the  company  demon- 
strated that  financing  is  possible  in  the 
West  without  the  aid  of  New  York  bankers. 
Three  years  ago  a  New  York  banking  firm 
of  international  importance  underwrote  a 
bond  issue  of  this  utility  at  85 ;  the  company 
last  year  needed  seven  millions  to  pay  for  the 
construction  of  new  hydro-electric  plants, 
etc.  It  had  to  borrow  the  money  on  short- 
term  notes  and  pay  through  the  nose  for 
the  accommodation.  These  short-term  ex- 
pensive notes  will  be  taken  up  with  the  cash 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  stock.  In 
October  the  company  called  for  tenders  on 
$2,500,000  worth  of  these  notes  maturing 
next  March. 

In  the  third  place  the  method  of  financing 
new  plants  and  extensions  through  stock 
instead  of  bond  issues  meets  an  objection 
that  is  beginning  to  be  raised  by  public  au- 
thorities. Continuous,  steady  increase  in 
the  amount  of  bonded  indebtedness  enables 
a  small  group  of  stock  owners  to  concentrate 
control  over  a  series  of  public  utility  cor- 
porations in  a  few  hands  with  a  minimum 
investment  of  their  own  cash,  encourages 
manipulation  of  both  stock  and  assets  and 
makes  it  hard  for  the  overbonded  corpora- 
tions to  meet  potential  competition  through 
rate  adjustments. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  California  Rail- 
road Commission  considered  it  advisable  to 
recommend  the  plan  and  to  urge  other 
public  utility  corporations  to  initiate  the 
method  of  junior  financing  by  stock  instead 
of  bond  issues. 


COMMERCIAL  TRUST  SAVINGS 

"One  of  the  tirongett  in  the  Wett" 

^xmt  anb  S^abmss; 


ibwx  Stego 


Caltfornta 


Capital  paid  in  $350,000.00 
Surplus  70,000.00 

Undivided  profits  37,545.45 

Departments: — Commercial,  Savings,  Trust 

OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS 

G.  A.  Davidson,  Pro.  Philip  Morse,  Vlce-Pres, 

E.  O.  Hodfle,  Ca«Afer      L.  G.  Bradley,  Aatt.  Cashier 

F.  C.  Spaldinfl,  Trtuf  Ojfftcer 

G.  Holterhoff,  Jr.,  Assl.  Treas.  A.  T.  &/S.  F.  R;^.  Co. 

R.  C.  AHeiij^Vice-Pres.  Sweetwater  Fruit  Co. 

Chas.  W.  Pauly,  Capitalist  A.  H.  Frost,  Capitalist 

John  E.  Boai,  Vice-Pros.  San  Diefio  Land  Corporation 

B.  M.  Frees,  Lumber 

Branch  at  La  Jolla,  California 

FREE  UPON  APPLICATION 
Map  of  San  Diego  and  Exposition  Grounds  with 
an  Automobila  Road  Map  of  San  Diago  County 


INSURE  YOUR  INCOME 


^1     Hake  yoorsalf  mfe  in  cam  of  accident  or  lickneu. 


C«>in- 
p«naatioD  for  dii«bility  from  pDeunioni*,  plciiriiy,  rli^u- 
matitm,  favors,  barna,  bruitMi.  fntciiires,  ampatationt, 
appandieitis.  etc.  Let  ni  toll  yon  Imw  little  Income 
Inioranee  ooata  io  the  larcest  health  and  accident  inBur* 
anoe  oompaDy  in  the  world. 


N/IME 

Address 

Age OccuPATiov , 


INVEST 

YOUR 
SPARE 
TIME 


1CAN  SHOW 
YOU  HOW 
to  materially 
increase  your 
income  dur- 
ing the  next 
three    months 


H.  6.  R.  ALEXANUER,  President 
OfW  |M.SM,tM  pud  b  rUi«  to  aboat  500,000  pdicy  Md*ra 

J.  E.  BKTT8,  BMildeat  Maaar^r 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids'.,  San  Francisco 


Write  for  particulars,  O.  W.  DEL  CARLO     V 
460  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO       ^ 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  SUNSET,  TVv^^^^v^^'^^^'^^'^ 
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ENERGY— 


riah-ljr  direiaeil  may  be  turned  to  profit.  Turn  jour  ipaie  moment*  into  cash.  We  have  attractive 
oSeringi  (or  young  men  and  women  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  apare  lime  to  congenial  and 
remunerative  work.  Student!  should  make  it  a  point  to  a«k  ui  about  iheie  plaiu.  AddreM 
Circulation  Manager,  Sunaet  Magazine,  San  Franciica. 
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A  complete  unpublished  story  by 

Robert  LouisStevenson 


In 
the 


The  Waif  Woman,    a  Tale  ol  Iceland. 

Stories  by  John  Galsworthy,  H.  C.  Bunner.  Ai^ 
mistead  C.  Gordon,  author  of  "  Maje,"  Katharine 
Holland  Bro^vn.  Gordon  Arthur  Smith,  Algernon 
Tassin.  and  John  Seymour  Woods.  Stories  lor 
Christmas — stories  with  humor,  sentiment,  and 
pathos.  A  poem  by  Henry  van  Dyke,  "The 
Standard  Bearer."  Beautiful  Illustrations  in  coIot. 


Germany  Embattled  &I.;imMi2S 

By  OSWALD  GARRISON  VILLARD. 

Remaking  the  Map  of  Europe 


ByRichardHarding  Davis 
"  To  Be  Treated  as  a  Spy  " 

Hisexp«riencs*«rl(binlheC«nnan  lines  In  Belgium. 
A  tnia  slorr  of  adventura  that  livali  mnw  Ilctloa 
the  author  ha*  ever  written. 


Brilliant,  Entertaining,  Vital  Features  in 
SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  1915 


Colonel  Goethals's 
ow^n  account  of 
the  Building  of  the 
Panama  Ceuial.  ^c^.. 


The  World  War  is  being  dealt  with  In 
Scrlbner's  In  all  Its  phases  by  Richard  Har- 
ding Davis.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald.  John  Gals- 
worthy. Wm. Morton  Fullerton,  E.Alexander 
Powell,  and  Others. 


An  Essay  by  Robert  LouJs  Stevenson, 

hitherto  unpublished. 


Walter  Damrosch's  "Musical  Memoriea, 
Impressions  of  famous  composers. 

JWntf  flw  ■  Prompmctam.    . 


A  long  aerial  story  by  John  Gals^yorthy— 
"The  Free  lands "— atithor  of  "The  Dark 
Flower":  a  short  serial  by  Edith  Wharton. 
author  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth." 


An  animal  romance  by  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton.  illustrated  by  the  author. 


Several  groups  of  Elmendorf  Pictures. 
Mr,  Elmendorf's  lamous  pictures  have 
never  before   been   reproduced   except  in 


Twelve  Historical  Prontispiecea  by  noted 
artists,  reproduced  In  color. 


Many  Short  Stories  by  Writers  old  and  new. 

Frloi,  $3.00*  year 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS.  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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You  want  to  know  the  merits 
of  The  Great  War,  of  course 


What  you  get  in  the  newspaper  is 
only  the  story  of  one  day  or  of  a  few 
hours  of  one  day,  and  imperfect  at  that. 

You  cannot  understand  this  great  war 
by  reading  a  newspaper  any  more  than 
you  can  appreciate  a  symphony  or  an 
opera  by  seeing  in  print  a  bar  or  a 
phrase  from  it. 

To  understand  the  present  or  to  fore- 
cast the  future  you  have  to  get  to  know 
something  about  the  past. 

You    don't  hire  office  help  without 


learning  something  of  the  record  of  the 
man  you're  taking  on.  You  judge  how 
he'll  work  for  you  by  how  he  has 
worked  for  others. 

So  to  know  something  about  the  war 
now  you  must  learn  what  led  up  to  it ; 
you  must  get  some  idea  of  the  diplomatic 
and  military  history  of  Europe  in  the 
past  two  generations ;  you  must  know 
the  political  under-currents  and  interna- 
tional cross-purposes  and  rivalries  in 
which  the  war  has  found  its  mainsprings. 


To  give  you  this  foundation  to  build  on  we  will  send  you  free  upon  request 

''The  Britannica  Book  of  the  War" 

This  is  a  76-page  book  with  20  portraits  and  sketches  of  prominent  European  figures  in  the 
present  war  and  in  the  doings  that  this  war  grew  out  of — from  Bismarck  and  von  Moltke  to 
Admiral  von  Tirpitz  and  Viscount  Kitchener  and  Field  Marshal  French  and  General  Joffre. 

It  tells  you  also  about  strategy  and  tactics,  about  submarines  and  heavy  mortars,  about  the 
different  rifles  used  by  the  various  armies,  their  uniforms,  equipment  and  organization.  In  a  few 
words  it  gives  you  an  interesting,  connected  narrative  of  the  military,  racial  and  commercial  rival- 
ries in  recent  European  history,  and  it  describes  the  diplomats,  the  armies  and  navies  that  arc 
the  tools  for  making  war. 

This  book  of  the  war  quotes  from  and  sums  up  a  small  part  of  the  material  in  that  great  work, 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ( nth  Edition) 

This  BOOK  of  the  WAR  contains  some  150,000  words.  In  the  BRITANNICA  itself  you 
will  find  the  equivalent  of  five  good  sized  volumes  of  matter  dealing  with  the  nations  that  are  at 
war,  their  leaders  in  war  and  peace,  their  armies  and  navies,  their  internal  politics  and  their 
external  policies.  The  book  we  send  you  for  the  asking  gives  you  merely  a  glimpse  of  what 
there  is  in  the  Britannica  on  the  war. 

II  you  will  test  the  Britannica  itself  or  ask  any  of  the  70,000  individuals  who  bought  it  and 
have  tried  it,  you'll  find  that  this  great  Encyclopaedia  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  means  of 
being  sure  on  every  other  subject  you  may  want  to  know  about,  whether  it  is  something  that 
occurs  to  you  now,  or  something  that  you  are  as  uninterested 
in  now  as  you  were  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Balance  of 
Power  or  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  or  modern  siege  artillery. 

Every  one  of  these  subjects  is  treated  in  the  new 
Britannica  by  a  writer  who  knows  the  subject  thoroughly 
and  conveys  his  information  simply,  clearly  and  attractively. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  articles  in  the  Britannica  in 
the  same  way  you  enjoy  the  conversation  of  the  few 
big,  successful,  broad  men  and  women  of  your  acquaint- 
ance who  are  never  tiresome  but  always  instructive,  easy 
to  understand,  stimulating — good  to  meet.  That's  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  people  who  wrote  the  new  Britannica. 


Cat  oat  the  Coupon  and  mail  it  today 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica    Sun.  3 

120  West  32d  St..  New  York 

Please  send  me,  free  of  cost,  "  The 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Ji^ir." 

Name 

Street 

City 

State 


In  writing  to  advertiieri  please  mention  SUNSET,  The  Pacific  Monthly 
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Each  piece  bears  this  h^e-marfe 


To  mcililate^your  Cnrlstmas  seledioa 
lar^e  assortments  arc  now  on  view  at 
jewelers  of  the  better  class  everywhere. 


THE  GORHAMCO. 

SILVERSMITHS 

NEW   YORK 
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PRACTICAL  GIFTS 

That  will  delight  any  woman 

ELECTRICAL  devices  fi>r  the  home — things 
that  make  the  duties  lighter  and  the  home 
**^''  brightei — these   are    the    gifts    most    welcome. 

And  they  exemplify  the  true  Christmas  spirit — 
the  spirit  of  doing  good  to  others  in  the  most 
practkal  manner. 

EkcMe  Taai^r 

•  Why  not  surprise  your  wife  or  mother  with  a 
^Vestem  Electric  vacuum  cleaner — a  washing 
machine — a  dish  washer — an  electric  iron  or 
an  Inter -phone  between  bedroom  and  kitchen? 
All  of  these  save  much  hard  work  and  many  steps. 
Or,  why  not  give  her  the  soothing  comfort  of  a 
V^estem  Electric  warming  pad,  or  the  conven- 
ience of  the  toaster,  or  the  beauty  of  the  table 
lamp?  These,  and  many  more  needfiils,  com- 
prise the  list  of  £1kMc  Irtu  ' 

\  WesPern  Electrtc 

Household  Helps 

They  exemplify  the  high  quality  of  all  Western 
Electric  mercl^ndise)  and  are  guaranteed  by  the 
world's  largest  distributors  of  electrical  supplies. 
The  Bell  Telephone,  vrhich  3rou  use  so  often,  is 
made  by  this  cc»npany,  and  is  an  evidence  of 
Western  Electric  wmth. 

This  is  the  "Push-a-Button  Age,"  in  which  the 

EfacMc  tfonsbv^'J         well-equipped  housewife  has  electricity's  power 

T}aJt^»u,iU  at  her  beck  and  calL    Electricity  is  a  willing  helper, 

ititta^rini  and  the  coat  of  current  to  operate  any  of  these 

household  helps  is  surprisingly  low. 

Electrical  dealers  all  over  the  country  sell  oui 
goods.  Write  to  any  of  our  houses  in  the  cities 
listed  below,  and  we  will  send  you  our  booklet, 
"An  Electrical  Christmas,"  and  tell  you  where  in 
your  vicinity  our  goods  may  be  purchased.  Ask 
for  Booklet  No.  61-AJ. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Hunfactarm  of  tha  B.OOO.OOO  "Boll"  TalaiAsBW 
New  York         Cbiago  Kwh.  City         Sun  Knncisco       MoDIrul 

fiuffilo  Milw*Dl<«        St,  l^it  Sail  Ijkc  Ciiv     Portlaiul 

Philidclpbia    Phtrininth       Oklahoma  City   Uikland  Toronto 

Kicbmond       Detmii  Si.  Psul  Dallas       "        Calean^* 

Atlanta  Cinciniull         I><n*<i  HouHOD  Vancooyer 

CbcMt  Oi-A  If-far  New  Oilan.        gffniai  FM  nOT  EUCmCU  KD  Efcdrft  lV«h,v  M*»^  *' 
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Belgians  Are  Starving 


€€ 


He  Gives  Twice  Who  Gives  Quickly  ^^ 

MILLIONS  of  Belgians  face  starvation.  They  will  perish  if 
succor  does  not  come  at  once.  Their  plight  is  desperate. 
It  cries  out  as  imperiously  as  the  wireless  S.  O.  S.  from  a 
sinking  ship.  And  this  call  is  being,  heeded.  Fast  ships  bearing 
food  have  been  rushed  to  the  rescue.      But  more  must  follow. 


Cable  Answers  S.  O.  S. 

This  Belgian  Relief  Committee  cabled 
$50,ocx3  from  big,  generous  America  to 
Ambassador  Paee,  to  use  for  buying  food 
in  England  to  hurry  to  Beleium  as  first 
aid,  and  $20,000  was  cabled  to  United 
States  Minister  Brand  Whitlock,  in  Brus- 
sels, and  used  in  the  same  way.  In  Brus- 
sels alone  one  hundred  soup  kitchens 
are  feeding  100,000  hungry  people.  The 
daily  cable  dispatches,  m  unbiased  news 
reports,  are  ^ving  a  continuous  account 
of  the  appalhng  disaster  and  desolation. 


Succor  From  America 

In  America  how  diflPerent  the  picture. 
This  magazine  will  reach  its  readers  just 
about  Thanksgiving  time.  We  have  nad 
bountiful  harvests  and  despite  rather 
dull  times  we  have  great  surpluses  of 
food  and  money.  So  40  national  mag- 
azines are  canying  in  their  Christmas 
issues  this  appeal  to  their  millions  of 
readers  to  succor  the  starving  Belgians. 
Divide  your  Christmas  plenty  with  them. 
Be  sure  that  the  gift  will  be  -''twice 
blessed." 


Send  a  Christmas  Check  Today 

Send  a  check  today,  before  it  slips  your  mind,  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  23  Wall  Street, 
New  York,  and  mark  it  for  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund.  You  will  receive  a  receipt  and  the  money 
will  at  once  go  to  the  Belgiah  Relief  Committee,  which  will  use  it  for  these  two  purposes: 

1  To  relieye  immediate  dittrew'of  Belgian  refugees  and  the  liiindreds,of  thous- 
ands of  destitute  women  and  c&ildren  and  other  non-combatants  in  Belgium. 

2  To  rehabilitate  as  soon  as  practicable  the  poor  Belgian  peasant  and  woi 
classes  by  helping  them  get  roofs  over  their  heads  and  tools  to  work  with* 

BELGIAN    RELIEF    COMMITTEE 

10  Bridge  Street,  New  York 

Rev.  J.  F.  STILLEMANS,  President. 
(ES 


ROBERT  W.  DbTOREST,  Chairman  of  Exeeiuive  Committee. 
EMANUEL  HAVENITH.  Belgian  Minister  to  the  Uniud  Slates, 
PIERRE  MALI.  Consul -General  at  New  York. 


LYMAN  ABBOTT 
OTTO  T.  BANNARD 
ARMAND  BATTA 
JAMES  N.  BECK 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS 
ROBERT  S.  BREWSTER 


HENRY  w.  Deforest 

CLEVELAND  H.  DODGE 
LIONEL  HAGENAERS 
THOMAS  N.  HUBBARD 
REV.  A.  O.  NYS 
HENRY  FAIRFIELD  OSBORN 


W.  BARCLAY  PARSONS 
BERNARD  RAAP 
JOHN  VAN  RICKSTAL 
FRANCIS  LYNDE   STETSON 
THOMAS  THACHER 
FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP 
ALFRED  T.  WHITE 


S.  O.  S.— Checks,  Monesr  Orders,  ete^  should  be  made  to  J.  P.  MORGAN  St  CO* 
"FOR  BEIXUAN  REXJEF  FUND.**  23  WcOl  Street,  and  seM  to  that  ad<lress 
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1  ilrime,    grease,  dirl,  elc,  from 
bonds,  leaving  Ihem  soft  and  nhite. 
The  belt  cleanserfur  household.ita rage, oAice, factory. 

Thtlrj.lc-JUil.li^lby 

J.  W.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BALLOU  &  WRIGHT,  Portland,  Oreion 
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